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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  present  edition  is  printed  on  a  specially  made,  heavy,  supercalendered  paper, 
as  being  better  suited  to  the  reproduction  of  the  half-tone  illustrations.  The 
changes  in  the  book  consist  chiefly  in  additions  and  corrections.  A  new  cut  of 
the  fiichards^  vortex  classifier  has  been  added,  and  the  Kinkead  Mill  has  new  cuts 
and  a  revised  description.  The  description  of  the  Boss  system  has  also  undergone 
revision. 

The  complete  revision  of  a  book  in  which  the  parts  are  so  intermeshed  and 
correlated  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty ;  for  not  only  must  new  mills  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  place,  but  their  introduction  requires  the  rewriting  of  all  the  chapters 
on  machines  and  the  resetting  of  the  tables  of  data. 

ITie  principles  remain  the  same;  only  the  details  axe  changed.  Therefore  the 
author  believes  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  keep  such  a  book  up  to  date  is  by 
the  addition  of  appendices  every  few  years,  bringing  the  machines,  the  mills  and 
the  theory  into  harmony  with  the  advance  of  knowledge. 

For  the  first  appendix  the  author  has  been  collecting  data  the  past  two  years, 
and  hopes  to  have  it  ready  in  the  near  future. 

These  appendices  will  be  issued  as  separate  pamphlets,  and  can  be  purchased 

by  those  who  have  the  earlier  editions. 

S.  H.  xt. 

Oct.  4, 1905. 


PREFACE. 

In  the  use  and  design  of  machinery  in  all  lines^  America  has^  in  the  last  few 
jears^  taken  a  leading  place  among  the  nations;  that  used  in  ore  dressing  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  existing  authorities  on  this  subject  treat  chiefly 
of  European  practice^  and  since  the  time  of  their  publication^  new  researches 
have  been  made^  revising  and  throwing  light  upon  the  laws  governing  separation. 
On  all  these  accounts^  therefore^  the  present  seems  an  opportune  time  for  the 
appearance  of  a  work  on  ore  dressing. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  to  the  reader  the  modem  American 
practice,  referring  for  comparison  to  the  European ;  and  to  so  expound  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  as  at  present  understood,  as  to  make  advances  easy  in  the  future. 
In  making  the  book  he  has  had  in  mind  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  expert,  the 
mill  man  and  the  manufacturer. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  book  includes  the  mechanical  preparation  of  useful 
minerals  other  than  coal.  The  cleaning  of  coal  calls  for  a  distinct  and  specialized 
treatment  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  author  added  travel,  experiment,  study  and 
correspondence,  so  much  so  that,  although  the  underlying  principles  of  treating 
coal  are  largely  the  same  as  those  of  other  minerals,  the  added  time  required 
would  have  postponed  the  appearance  of  the  book  much  beyond  the  date  which 
to  both  author  and  publisher  already  seems  extremely  tardy.  Hydraulicking, 
although  a  branch  of  mineral  dressing,  is  omitted  because  it  is  well  treated  in  the 
work  by  A.  J.  Bowie.  Qold  milling  has  been  less  dwelt  upon  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  the  excellent  works  of  Lock,  Louis,  Eickard  and  Rose,  taken  together,  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  a  very  complete  treatment  of  the  subject;  (2) 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  amalgamation  appears  to  belong  more  to  metallurgy 
than  to  ore  dressing. 

The  dividing  line  between  metallurgy  and  ore  dressing  is  that  between  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  treatment,  the  smelter  dealing  with  chemical  reactions  and 
the  mill  man  only  with  physical  phenomena.  There  are  several  reasons,  how- 
ever, why  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  amalgamation  from  a  book  on  ore  dressing, 
although  the  formation  of  the  amalgam  alloys  may  be  claimed  by  the  metallurgist. 
First,  the  amalgamated  plate  and  the  treatment  of  amalgam  are  the  only  sub- 
jects in  the  gold  mill  whose  place  in  a  book  on  ore  dressing  can  be  doubted,  but 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  describe  all  the  other  parts  of  the  gold  mill  and  refer  the 
reader  to  metallurgy  for  the  plate  amalgamation ;  second,  the  amalgamating  pan 
is  the  only  doubtful  object  in  a  ^^combination"  silver  mill.  The  argument  for 
putting  it  in  is  the  same  as  that  in  regard  to  the  amalgamated  plate  above  men- 
tioned. The  Washoe  process  is  but  briefly  referred  to  because  it  is  generally 
classed  as  a  metallurgical  process. 

The  sources  from  which  the  information  has  been  derived  are :  personal  visits 
to  the  mills,  correspondence  with  the  mill  men  and  the  manufacturers  of  mill 
machinery,  the  laboratory  and  the  literature.  The  author  wishes  especially 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  mill  owners  and  managers  and  to  the  manufacturers 
of  machinery  for  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  making  contributions  to 
the  book.  He  would  have  made  but  a  sorry  showing  without  their  help.  The 
laboratory  has  been  freely  used  for  testing  and  revising  the  laws  of  separation, 
and,  thereby,  two  settling  ratios  are  believed  to  have  been  established,  namely 
the  free  settling  and  the  hindered  settling  ratios;  a  third,  the  agitation  ratiOj 
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has  also  oeen  investigated  to  some  extent;  the  laws  of  jigging  have  been  revised ; 
the  behavior  of  slimes  in  spitzkasten  and  on  the  slime  table  have  been  studied. 
The  literature  from  1870  to  date  has  been  systematically  reviewed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  based  on  the  natural  division  of  the  subject 
into:  (a)  severing  or  breaking  the  ores;  (b)  separating  the  valuable  minerals 
from  the  waste.  Each  of  these  great  groups  also  subdivides  itself  into  prelim- 
inary, final,  and  auxiliary  treatment.  For  example,  where  Blake  breaker  and 
rolls  are  used,  the  former  is  the  preliminary  crusher  and  the  latter  the  final ;  and 
where  trommels  and  jigs  are  used,  the  former  are  the  preliminary  and  the  latter 
the  final  separators.  The  term,  auxiliary,  is  added  for  the  machines  used  to 
recrush  and  concentrate  middlings.  Since  hand  picking  yields  smelting  ore  for 
shipment,  this  scheme  places  it  among  the  final  separators — a  later  point  than  is 
usual  with  other  authors. 

The  student  can  intelligently  study  the  theory  of  machines  only  after  their 
construction  and  operation  are  understood.  Therefore,  wherever  possible,  the 
discussion  of  theory  is  given  later  than  the  description. 

Criticism  may  be  made  upon  the  machines  described  in  the  chapter  on  fine 
grinders  because  so  many  of  them  are  not  used  in  ore  dressing.  The  answer  the 
author  would  give  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  moment  any  one  of 
these  machines  may  be  needed  in  ore  dressing,  and  that  there  is  no  book  upon 
grinding  to  which  the  reader  can  be  referred. 

The  efiiciency  of  the  various  milling  processes  is  very  imperfectly  indicated, 
for  lack  of  reliable  data  the  publication  of  which  is  authorized. 

A  system  of  numbering  both  mills  and  machines  has  been  adopted  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader  and  the  saving  of  space.  For  example,  all  jigs  doing 
the  same  work  in  a  mill  are  given  the  same  number.  Where  jig  No.  2  in  Mill  44 
is  mentioned,  this  specifies  to  the  reader  all  the  jigs  in  that  mill  that  are  treat- 
ing the  product  from  the  first  spigot  of  the  hydraulic  classifier,  and  the  reader 
can  always  inform  himself  as  to  the  identity  of  both  the  mill  and  the  jig  by 
reference  to  Chapter  XX.  The  numbers  given  to  machines  are  according  to  a 
uniform  system,  and  vary  in  many  cases  from  those  actually  used  by  the  mills. 
*^Mill  44,  No.  2  jig,  four  of  them,"  means  that  there  are  four  No.  2  jigs  in 
parallel  in  the  portion  of  the  mill  under  consideration.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  readily  identify  any  mill  referred  to  by  number,  a  table  has  been  placed 
just  preceding  Chapter  I.,  which  gives  the  name  and  location  of  each  mill,  together 
with  the  kind  of  ore  treated  and  the  capacity. 

All  dimensions  of  tanks,  tubes,  boxes  or  other  hollow  vessels  are  invariably  in- 
side measures  unless  otherwise  stated.  All  slopes  are  measured  from  the  horizon- 
tal. A  ton  everywhere  indicates  the  short  ton — 2,000  pounds.  All  meshes  of 
sieves  are  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  The  dimensions  of  machines  are  generally 
given  in  feet  and  inches  because  these  are  best  understood  by  American  mill  men. 
The  metric  system  has  been  adopted  for  the  holes  in  screens  because  it  is  well 
adapted  to  them,  and  mill  men  are  already  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  use  of 
millimeters  for  this  purpose.  The  metric  units  have  been  used  in  the  discussion 
of  hydraulic  classifiers  because  of  the  great  ease  and  speed  with  which  linear 
measures  can  be  transformed  into  volumes  and  weights,  a  facility  most  needed 
in  this  line  of  investigation.  Data  for  computing  from  one  system  to  the  other, 
together  with  other  useful  information,  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  name  breaker  has  been  adopted  rather  than  crusher  for  the  coarse  crush- 
ers— ^for  example,  the  Blake  and  Gates  breakers— because  the  word  crusher  has 
a  moTO  generic  meaning,  and  it  may  also  be  used  for  the  fine  crushing  machines. 
The  word  classifier  has  been  adopted  for  all  the  apparatus  that  separate  grains 
in  hydraulic  currents  without  recourse  to  other  mechanism,  although  there  is 
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an  inheient  di£5ciilty  in  the  use  of  this  word.  Bittinger^  the  great  leader  and 
expounder  of  ore  dressing,  adopted  "classiren"  to  signify  sizing  by  sieves^  and 
"sortiren''  to  si^oify  separation  by  hydraulic  current,  but  in  America  we  have 
adopted  the  unfortunate  combination  of  ^^sorting"  to  define  the  work  of  the 
'^classifier'' ;  that  is  to  say,  our  name  of  the  operation  agrees  with  Bittinger  while 
our  name  of  the  apparatus  conflicts.  The  word  classifier  has  been  accepted  in 
this  work  because  it  is  universally  adopted  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States 
with  few  exceptions,  namely  in  those  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  district,  where 
the  word  ''separator''  is  used.  The  adoption  of  Anglicised  foreign  words  has 
been  avoided  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  three  exceptions  are  made :  the  words  trom- 
mel, spitzkasien  and  spitzlutte  have  become  so  univeisally  used  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  West  (and  they  are  found  in  French  as  well  as  in 
English  books),  that  they  are  used  in  this  work. 

Bibliography  relating  to  the  subject  of  each  chapter  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  the  references  being  numbered  consecutively.  Wherever  in  the  text  it 
is  desired  to  refer  to  the  bibliography,  a  small  elevated  number  is  inserted,  which 
corresponds  to  the  proper  number  in  the  bibliography.  The  names  of  teict-books 
and  periodicals  from  which  quotations  are  made,  are  given  in  alphabetical 
order  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  together  with  the  abbreviations  adopted. 

The  preparation  of  such  a  book  as  this  is  a  very  different  problem  irom  that 
of  one  on  smelting.  In  the  latter  case  the  description  of  any  one  first  class 
smelter  would  give  lines  approximately  of  all,  from  which  others  would  differ 
somewhat  according  to  the  price  and  acidity  of  ores  and  the  opinions  of  the  man- 
agers. In  the  case  of  ore  dressing,  two  mills  of  totally  different  construction 
may  be  treating  the  same  minerals  in  different  localities,  but  if  either  mill  was 
substituted  for  the  other  it  might  make  a  complete  failure.  This  is  owing  to 
the  different  modes  of  occurrence  of  the  minerals,  which  require  the  mill  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  characters  of  the  minerals  in  each  case.  For  example, 
the  mill  used  to  separate  galena,  blende  and  gangue  in  Leadville,  Colorado, 
would  fail  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  that  in  Joplin  would  fail  in  Leadville,  while 
each  is  well  suited  to  its  own  district. 

Although  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  author  made  his  systematic  visit 
to  the  mills,  he  has,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  in  touch  with  practice  by  means  of 
frequent  correspondence.  He  has  preferred  to  spend  more  time,  and  so  make  the 
book  satisfactory,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  reader,  rather  than  to  hurry  matters 
and  produce  only  an  indifferent  book.  He  has  made  every  effort  to  have  all  data 
reliable,  but  knows  that  errors  are  likely  to  occur  in  collecting  from  so  many 
sources ;  that  in  many  of  the  mills  there  has  been  more  or  less  change  which  he 
has  not  noted;  that  some  mills  have  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt;  others  have  been 
superseded  by  the  building  of  a  new  mill.  Nevertheless,  he  believes  that  the 
conclusions  drawn  are  reliable. 

The  appearance  of  the  Wilfley  table,  while  a  most  fortunate  event  for  the 
cause  of  ore  dressing,  has  been  most  unfortunate  for  the  preparation  of  this 
book.  It  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more  inopportune  moment,  for  in  the 
summer  of  1895  the  author  visited  nearly  100  mills,  obtaining  careful  data  from 
them ;  on  returning  home  the  data  were  written  out  in  systematic  form,  mailed 
to  the  mill  managers  for  their  criticism  and  correction,  and,  when  it  had  all  been 
returned  and  placed  on  file  for  the  preparation  of  the  book,  the  first  Wilfley  table 
appeared.  From  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  finding  its  way  into  the  mills  of 
almost  all  descriptions.  Where  it  has  been  possible  the  author  has  put  in  the 
mill  changes  and  has  so  indicated  in  the  text.  The  appearance  of  the  Wilfiey 
table  is  an  event  of  such  importance  that  the  book  should  either  have  been  put  on 
the  market  in  1896,  before  the  first  Wilfley  table  appeared,  or  have  waited 
until  1905,  when  the  adaptation  of  the  mills  to  the  newcomer  would  be  complete. 
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The  art  of  ore  dressing  is  constantly  developing^  and  there  are  many  questions 
that  require  investigation.  In  order  that  future  publication  may  present  the 
best  information^  the  author  will  be  glad  to  receive  criticisms  of  the  present 
volume  and  suggestions  for  future  publication.  For  example,  mill  data  along 
almost  any  line  will  be  welcomed,  but  particularly  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  of 
crushing  and  of  concentration;  adjustments  to  meet  special  conditions;  the 
elemente  of  wear,  life  and  attendance,  which  contribute  so  largely  to  estimates 
of  cost 

The  author  wishes  again  to  refer  to  the  help  he  has  received.  He  is  indebted 
to  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  more  than  ninety  mills  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  text,  first,  for  the  permission  to  examine  and  take  notes  upon  their  mills, 
and  later  for  the  careful  revision  of  his  mill  notes  by  them ;  he  is  also  indebted 
to  the  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery  of  the  United  States  who  have  fur- 
nished him  with  the  latest  practical  information  upon  milling  machinery.  They 
are  not  mentioned  here  on  account  of  their  number,  but  their  names  appear  in 
the  text.  Finally,  he  desires  to  thank  many  members  of  the  mining  profession 
for  help  which  has  been  freely  and  cordially  given.  The  number  is  too  great  for 
individual  mention,  but  he  is  especially  indebted  to  the  following,  who  have  lent 
their  aid,  either  by  critical  examination  of  the  manuscript  or  in  making  investi- 
gations upon  the  principles  of  ore  dressing: 

A.  Agassiz,  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company;  Ms.  of  Steam  Stamps. 
Earle  C.  Bacon,  of  the  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company ;  Ms.  of  Breakers. 
M.  P.  Boss ;  Ms.  of  Amalgamating  Pans.  F.  W.  Bradley,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  & 
Sullivan  Mining  Company;  samples  of  sized  and  sorted  mill  products.  H.  E. 
Clifford,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Ms.  of  Principles  of 
Screen  Sizing.  Louis  Derr,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo^;  Ms. 
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in  coarse  crystallization. 

OuarU,  flint, 
caldte  and  dol- 
omite. 

8. (a) 

3< 

Hell  upon  Earth. 

lopUn, 

Blende  and  galena  in  coarse 
crystallization. 

Limestone 
and  flint. 

50(b) 

4- 

Henmngers 
Limonite  Washer. 

Trexlrr  Town, 
Pennsylvania. 

Limonite 

5- 

Limonite  Washer. 

Longdale, 
Virginia. 

Limonite,    of  concretionary 
structure. 

Clav  and  shale 
with   sandstone 
and  pebbles. 

800 

6. 

Peace  River 
Phosphate  Company 

Hull. 
Florida. 

Phosphate. 

Sand. 

7- 

i^and  Pebble  Phos- 
phate Company. 

Pebble. 
Florida. 

Phosphate. 

Hard  blue  clay. 

8. 

Dmmellon  Phof^phate 
Company. 

Dunellon, 
Florida. 

Phosphate. 

Sand,  clay,  etc. 

400(c) 

9- 

Henry  Faust. 

Galena,  Kansas. 

(d) 

(d) 

60-100  (c) 

xo. 

I  Know  Mining 
Company. 

Toplin, 
Missouri. 

Blende  and  galena. 

Flint  and 
limestone. 

100-xao  (c) 

11. 

Alma  Emmons 
Sludge  Mill. 

Galena, 

Unfinished  blende  ore. 

Flint     and 
limestone. 

«o(c) 

13. 

Friedensville 
Zinc  Company. 

Friedensville. 
Pennsylvania. 

Blende. 

Limestone, 
quarts. 

iao-Z35  ic) 

13. 

Bustis  Mining 
Company. 

Bustis,  P.  Q., 
Canada. 

Pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  arseno. 
pyrite,  enargite. 

Quarts  and 
mica  schist. 

(#) 

X4. 

Nichols  Chemical 
Company. 

Capelton,  P.  Q., 
Canada. 

Pyrite,     chalcopyrite,     and 
arsenopyrite. 

Quarts  and 
mica  schist. 

Variable. 

IS. 

Kohinoor  Mill,  Empire 
Zinc  Company. 

Missouri. 

Blende. 

Flint. 

34(0 

.i6. 

and 

17. 

Granby  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company. 

Granby. 
Missouri. 

Blende,  calamine,  smithson- 
ite.  galena,  cerrusite.  pyro- 
morphite    and  other  oxida- 
tion products. 

Flint  and 
ouarts:  some 
dolomite   and 
caldte. 

60(c) 

i8j 

Minnie  and  A.  Y. 
MUl. 

Leadville, 
Colorado. 

Argentiferous  galena, 
pyrite,  blende. 

Quarts. 

OS 

19. 

MoyerMilL 

Leadville, 
Colorado. 

Aigentiferous  galena, 
pyrite,  blende. 

Quarts. 

aoo 

ao. 

• 

Old  Jordan  and 
Gal»a  Mining 
Company. 

Bin^iam, 

(Classl.:  pyrite.                 ) 
<  Class  II. :  pyrite,  galena,  > 
(  and  blende.                      ) 

Quarts,  and 
decompoead 
porphyry. 

175 

91. 

SUver  Age  Mill. 

Idaho  Springs, 
Colorado. 

Pyrite,  galena,  giay  copper, 
chalcopyrite     and     blended 
carrying  gold  and  silver. 

Ouarts  and 
feldspar. 

40-50 

aa. 

Central  Lead 
Company. 

Flat  River,  St. 
Francois  County, 
Missouri. 

Galena,  a  little  pyrite. 

Limestone. 

X7S 

XXV 
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MiU 
No. 

Name. 

Location. 

Economic  Minerals. 

Gangue. 

Capacity 

per  84 

Hours.  Tons. 

aj. 

Plat  River  Lead 
Company. 

Plat  River. 
Missouri. 

Galena,  a  little  pyrite. 

Dolomite. 

100 

"4 

MinelaMotte. 

Mine  la  Motte, 
Missouri. 

Galena,  a  little  pyrite. 

Limestone  with 
silica. 

100  (0 

as. 

St.  Joseph  Lead 
Company. 

Bonne  Terre, 
Missouri. 

Galena,  a  little  pyrite. 

Dolomite. 

900 

a6. 

Bullion  Beck  and 
Champion  Mining 
Company. 

Etareka,  Utah. 

Galena,  cerrusite.  malachite, 
asurite.  silver   (as  sulphide, 
chloride,  araenite  and  arse- 
niate),    gold,    arsenite    and 
arseniate  of  copper. 

Quartz, 
hmestone. 

aoo 

a?. 

Revenue  Tunnel 
Mines  Company. 

• 

Mt.  Sneffles. 

Ouray, 

Colorado. 

Argentiferous  galena,  tetra- 
hedrite,      pyrite^       blende, 
chalcopyrite. 

Quartz  and 
porphyry. 

zao 

a8. 

Smuggler  Mining 
Company. 

Asx)en,  Colorado. 

Native  silver,   argentiferous 
galena,  pyrite,  argentiferous 
barite,  blende    and    smith- 
sonite. 

Blue  limestone 
and  quarts. 

xoo(c) 

89. 

Ute  and  Ulay  Mill. 

Lake  City, 
Colorado. 

Pyrite,  blende,  chalcopyrite. 
tetrahedrite,    and    argentif- 
erous galena. 

Quartz. 

3SO 

30. 

Bunktf  Hill  and  Sulli- 
van Mininr  and  Con- 
centrating Company. 

Kellogg,  Idaho. 

Argentiferous  galena,  pyrite. 

Quartzite  and 
siderite. 

530 

31. 

Gem  Mill  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Mining  Compa- 
ny. 

Gem,  Idaho. 

Argentiferous  galena  and 
blende. 

Quarts. 

300 

3a. 

Helena  and  Frisco 
Mining  Company. 

Gem,  Idaho. 

CI.  Cerrusite  and  pyromor- 

phite. 
-{  II.  Argentiferous  galena, 
1  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  and 

I.  Quartz  and'l 
iron  oxide. 

600 

33. 

Last  Chance  Mill. 

Wardner,  Idaho. 

Arsentif erotis  galena. 

Quartz. 

75 

34. 

Morning  Mining 
Company. 

Mullan,  Idaho. 

Argentiferous  galena,  pyrite 
and  blende. 

Siderite  with 
some  quartz. 

300 

35- 

Union  Mill  of  the 
Standard  Mining 
Company. 

Wallace,  Idaho. 

and  blende. 

Slate  and 
quartz. 

a 50-300 

36. 

Stem  Winder  Mill. 

Kellogg,  Idaho. 

Argentiferous  galena. 

Quartz. 

75 

37. 

Buffalo  Hump  Mining 
Company.    Tiger    and 
Poorman  Branch. 

Burke,  Idaho. 

Argentiferous     galena    and 
blende. 

Quarts. 

S50 

38. 

Boston  and  Montana 
Consolidated  Copper 
and  Silver  Mining 
Company. 

Great  Palls, 
Montana. 

Chalcopvrite.  pyrite,    enar-^ 
gite,aziabomite. 

Quartz  and 

decomposed 

feldspar. 

te) 

39. 

Butte  and  Boston 
Bfining  Company. 

Butte,  Montana. 

Bomite,  chalcopyrite,  enar- 
gite.    pyrite,    blende    with 
some  silver  minerals. 

Quartz  and 

decomposed 

feldspar. 

500 

40. 

Colorado  Smelting  and 
Mining  Company. 

Butte.  Montana. 

Pyrite.  blende,  bomite.  enar- 
gite,  chalcopyrite.  chalcocite, 
tetrahedrite  and  tennantite. 

Quartz,  decom- 
posed granite, 
and  buite. 

(*) 

41. 

Parrot  Silver  and  Cop- 
per Mining  Company . 

Chalcocite.  bomite,  chalco- 
pyrite, enargite  and  blende. 

Quartz  and  de- 
composed   feld- 
spar. 

300-350 

4a- 

Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company.  . 

Carroll. 
Montana. 

Chalcocite.  chalcopyrite, 
pyrite.  enargite.  blende. 

Quarts  and  de- 
composed feld- 
Fpar. 

8500-3700 
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Economic  Minerals. 

Gangue. 
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per  94 
Hours.  Tons. 

43 

Butte  Reduction 
Workn. 

Butte. 

Chalcocite.  bomite,  cfaalcopy- 
rite,  pyrite.  blende. 

Ouartsand 

decompoead 

feldsx>ar. 

ISO 

44. 

Caltunet  and  Hecla 
Minins  Company. 

Calumet. 
Michigan. 

Native  copper, 
native  silver. 

RhyoUte  con- 
glomerate 
with  calcite. 
epidote  and 
martite. 

3640  («) 

45. 

Franklin  Mining 
Company. 

Hancock. 
Michigan. 

Native  copper, 
native  silver. 

Soft 

amvgdaloid 

rock. 

4  so 

46. 

Osceola  Consolidated 
Mininff  ComiMiny. 

Houghton 

County, 

Michigan. 

Native  copper. 

Amygdaloid, 
calcite, 
prehnite. 
magnetite. 

xa6o 

47. 

Quincy  Mining 
Company. 

Hancock. 
Michigan. 

Native  copper. 

Amygdaloid. 

X  700—1900 

48. 

Tamarack  Mining 
Company. 

Houghton  County, 
Michigan. 

Same  as  MiU  44. 

Same  as 
Mill  44. 

Z500 

49. 

New  Smuggler 
Concentrator. 

Colorado. 

Same  as  Mill  aS. 

Same  as 
Mill  a8. 

I  as 

SC 

ABarUettMill. 

Arizona. 

Galena,  chalcopyrite.  blende. 

Hornblende 
and  quarts. 

ao(*) 

51. 

(0 

Yreka. 
California. 

Native  gold. 

Gravel. 

(m) 

s». 

Kia  Ora  Gold  Dredging 
Company. 

Oroville. 

California. 

Native  gold. 

Gravel. 

in) 

53- 

Hector  Mining 
Company. 

Telluride. 
Colorado. 

Pyrite.   chalcopyrite.   tetrahe- 
nte.  galena  and  !ree  gold. 

White  and 
blue  quarts. 

90 

54- 

Homsilver  Mining 
Company. 

Frisco.  Utah. 

Native  silver,  aroentite.  ceraxg- 
yrite.  and  cerrusite. 

Quarts,  cal- 
cite and 
siderite. 

too 

55. 

Pandora  Mill  o£ 
Smuggler-Union 
Mining  Company. 

Telluride. 
Colorado. 

Pirrite.    chalcopyrite,    galena, 
sphalerite,  several  arsenical  sil- 
ver minerals,  occasionally  na- 
tive gold  and  silver. 

Quarts,    rho- 
docrosite,  cal- 
cite   and 
barite. 

130  {p) 

56. 

Franklin  Mining 
Company. 

Placerx-ille, 
California. 

Native  gold. 

Conglomer- 
ate, with 
black  sand. 

60 

57. 

North  Star  Mining 
Company. 

Grass  Valley. 
California. 

Free  gold,  auriferous  p3rrites. 

QuarU. 

64 

s«. 

Maryland  Mining 
Company. 

Gia^wVaUey. 

California. 

Free  gold,  auriferous  pjrrites. 

Quarts  and 
date. 

80 

59- 

Empire  MiU. 

Grass  Valley. 
California. 

Native  gold,  auriferous  pyrites. 

Quarts  and 

slate. 

60 

60. 

W.  Y.  0.  D.  Mill 

Grass  Valley. 
California. 

Native  gold,  auriferous  pyrites. 

Quarts  and 
slate. 

34 

61. 

Taylor  Mine  of  Idle- 
wikl  Gold  Mining 
Company. 

Greenwood. 
California. 

Native  gold,  auriferous  pjrrites. 

Quarts  and 
slate. 

ii5-ia8 

63. 

Grand  ^ctory 
Mining  Company. 

Placerville. 
California. 

Native  gold,  atiriferous  pyrites. 

Quartz  and 

trap-like 

rock. 

X00-150 

63. 

Bay  Bute  Mining 
Company. 

Cosumnes  River, 
California. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrite. 

Quarts  in 

slate. 

so 

64. 

T^mdmanGold 
Mining  Company. 

Sutter  Creek, 
California. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrite. 

Quarts,  cv 
quartz  in 
slate. 

93  (P) 
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per  34 

Hours.  Tons. 

6s. 

MadiionMiUofthe 
Utica  Company. 

Angel's  Camp. 
Calaveras  County, 
California. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrite. 

Soft  slate 
with  quartz. 

X3S  (9) 

66. 

Homestake  Mining 
Company. 

Leadaty. 
South  Dakota. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
P3nrite  and  arsenopyrite. 

Quarts  in 
mica  schist. 

400 

67. 

West  Waverly  Gold 
Mining  Company, 
Limited. 

Waverly, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Native  gold  and  arsenopyrite, 
galena,  pyrite,  chalcopynte. 
sphalerite. 

Quartz. 

50-65 

68. 

Montana  Mining 
Company.  Limited. 

MarysviUe, 
Montana. 

Native  gold,  tetrahedrite.  py- 
rite. chalcopyrite,  blende,  gale- 
na, arsenical  polybasite,  argen- 
tite. 

Quarts, 

slate. 

granite, 

caldte. 

manganese 

oxide. 

105 

69. 

American  Developing 
and  Mining  Company. 

GibbonsviUe. 
Idaho. 

Auriferous  pyrites,  argentifer- 
ous chalcopyrite. 

Slate,  quarts, 

catcite, 

hematite. 

97-"  a 

70. 

Newton  Gold  MiU. 

Idaho  Springs, 
Colorado. 

Auriferous  pyrites  and  native 
gold. 

QuarU 

71. 

Kennedy  Biining  and 
Milling  Company. 

Jackson,  Amador 
County.  CaU. 
fomia. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrites. 

Quartz  and 

slate. 

96  (r) 

12. 

Keystone  Consolidated 
Mining  Company. 

Amador  City. 
California. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrite. 

Quartz  in 
slate,  or 
qtiartz. 

lao 

73. 

Utica  MiU  of  the 
Utica  Company. 

Angel's  Camp. 
Calaveras  County, 
CaUfomia. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrites. 

Quartz  in 

slate 

a  10  {$) 

74. 

Stickles  Mill  of  the 
Utica  Company. 

Angel's  Camp, 
Calaveras  County, 
CaUfomia. 

it) 

(0 

aio 

75. 

Zetle  Mining  Company. 

Jackson.  Amador 

County. 

CaUfomia. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrites. 

Quartz,  with 
slate  and  tal- 
cose  slate. 

ISO 

76. 

Gentle  Annift  MiU. 

PlacerviUe. 
California. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrites. 

Quartz  in 
slate. 

x5-as 

77. 

Hidden  Treasure  Mill. 

Black  Hawk. 
GUpin  County, 
Colorado. 

Gold  and  silver-bearing  miner- 
als      (pyrite.       chalcopyrite, 
blende,  tetrahedrite.  arsenopy- 
rite. gaJena.) 

Quartz  and 
feldspathic 
material,  cal- 
cite,  siderite. 

8s 

78. 

Gates  Canvas  Plant  of 
Kennedy  if ining  and 
Mtllfncr  CWnDanv 

Jackson, 
Amador  County, 
California. 

(«) 

(«) 

zoo 

79. 

Keystone  Consolidated 
Mining  Company. 

Amador  City, 
California. 

(») 

iv) 

X19 

80. 

Utica-Sticldes 
Canvas  Plant. 

Angel's  Camp, 
Calaveras  County, 
California. 

(tf) 

(») 

410 

81. 

Stephen  Lavagnino's 
Arrastras. 

An^'s  Camp, 
California. 

ix) 

ix) 

i8-ao 

8a. 

Montana  Mining 
Company,  Limited. 

MarysviUe, 
Montana. 

Like  Mm  68. 

UkeMm68. 

xxo 

8j. 

Eureka  HiU 
Mininff  Comnanva 

Eureka,  Tintic 
District.  Utah. 

na,  cerrusite.  anglesite.  xnala- 
chite,  azunte,  chrysocolla,  ar- 
senite  and  arseniate  of  copper. 

Quartz,     cal. 
cite,     siderite 
and  rhodo- 
crosite. 

xao 

84. 

Mammoth  Mining 
Company. 

Mammoth.  Tintic 
District.  Utoh. 

gentiferous  barite.   malachite, 
arsenite  and  arseniate  of  cop-^ 
per. 

Quarts  and 
odcite. 

100 

• 

85. 

Newton  Jigging  MiU. 

Idaho  Springs, 
Colorado. 

LikeMUl7o. 

UkeMa2  7o. 
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Mill 
No. 
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Economic  Minerals. 

Gangue. 
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Hours.  Tons. 

86. 

Rocky  Mountain  Mill. 

Biack  Hawk,  Gil- 
pin County. 
Colorado. 

Gold  and  silver  bearing  pyrite, 
chalcop3rrite,  blende,  and 
galena. 

Quartz  and 

disintegrated 

granite. 

75 

87. 

North   Star  on  Sultan 
Mill,  Silverton  Mining 
Company. 

Silverton, 
Colorado. 

Native  gold,  pyrite,  chalcopy- 
rite,  galena,  tetrahedrite.  bor- 
nite,  stibnite. 

Quartz,  cal- 
cite,  rhodo- 
chrosite  and 
barite. 

las 

88. 

Victoria  Mill. 

Silverton, 
Colorado. 

Galena,     chalcopyrite,    pyrite 
and  tetrahedrite. 

Quartz  and 
•/porphyry" 
(quartz 
andesite). 

75 

89. 

Hartzell  Concentrating 
Company. 

Alburtis, 
Pennsylvania. 

Magnetite. 

Siliceous 
with  no 
phosphorus 
or  sulphur. 

"5  (c) 

90. 

New  Jersey  Iron 
Mining  Company. 

Port  Oram, 
New  Jersey. 

Magnetite. 

Quartz  with 
some  apatite. 

91- 

Edison  Magnetic  Con- 
centrating Plant,  New 
Jersey    and     Pennsyl- 
vania Concentrating 
Company. 

Edison. 
New  Jersey. 

Magnetite. 

Feldspar 
with  a  little 
quartz  and 
apatite. 

4000  (y) 

92. 

Wetherill  Magnetic 
Concentrating  Plant, 
Sterling  Iron  and  Zinc 

Company. 

« 

Franklin  Furnace, 
New  Jersey. 

Franklinite,  willemitc,  fowler- 
ite,  xincite,  tephroite. 

Quartz, 

calcite, 

garnet, 

mica. 

graphite. 

aoo  (s) 

p3. 

Wythe  Lead  and  Zinc 
Mine  Company. 

Austinville, 
Virginia. 

Limonite,  smithsonite.  wille- 
mite.  cerrusite. 

Dolomite 
and  quartz. 

80(f) 

94- 

Leadville  Gold  and         Leadville. 
Silver  Extraction           Colorado. 
Company. 

Native  gold  and  cerrusite. 

Gray  por- 
phyry with 
kaolin. 

75 

(a)  Probably  in  10  hours.  (&)  In  9  hours,  (c)  In  10  hours.  ^  Similar  to,  but  richer  than  in  Mill  10. 
ie)  Kock  house.  60  tons  in  10  hours;  mill,  50  tons  in  xo  hours.  (7)  In  22  hours,  (g)  Capacity  of  each  roll 
section,  300  tons  in  34  hours;  of  steam  stamp  section,  950  tons  in  24  hours.  (A)  a 75  to  300  tons  per  84  hours 
for  the  section  treating  ore  from  the  company  mine,  and  i  a  5  to  1 50  for  the  section  treating  custom  ores.  (0  For 
each  of  the  two  mills.  (A)  In  x  z  hours.  (/)  A  gold  dredging  plant,  (m)  Theoretical,  a.ooo  cubic  yards  in 
24  hours;  actual  1,600  or  less.  (»>  Theoretical,  a. 500  cubic  3rards  per  24  hours;  average,  less  than  half  this 
amount,  (o)  Since  increased  to  aoo.  {p)  Since  enlarged  to  145  tons,  (q)  Since  changed  to  about  aoo  tons, 
(f)  Since  enlarged  to  about  135  tons,  (s)  Since  changed  to  300  tons.  \i)  Similar  to  Mill  73.  (m)  The  mill 
treats  the  tailings  of  Mill  71.  (r)  The  mill  treats  the  tailings  of  Mill  7  a.  (tv)  The  mill  treats  the  tailings  of 
Mills  73  and  74.  ix)  Material  is  tailings  from  Mill  80.  (y)  In  ao  hours,  (s)  A  second  mill  erected  by  this 
company  has  a  capacity  of  1,400  tons  in  ao  hours. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

§  1.  The  preparation  of  ores  for  the  smelter  by  mechanical  means,  whereby 
the  valuable  minerals  are  concentrated  into  smaller  bulk  and  w.eight  by  the  separa- 
tion of  some  of  the  waste,  or  whereby  two  valuable  minerals  are  separated  from 
each  other,  is  called  Ore  Dressing  ( Aufbereitung,  Ger. ;  Preparation  Mechanique, 
Fr.).  Several  other  names  are  also  in  common  use  in  the  English  language, 
namely,  "concentration  of  ores,"  "washing  of  ores,"  and  "reduction  of  ores. 
The  latter  phrase  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  it  really  belongs  to  metallurgyi 
and  its  use  in  ore  dressing  produces  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

The  advantages  gained  by  concentrating  the  valuable  minerals  into  a  smaller 
bulk  are :  first,  that  the  cheaper  mechanical  method  of  rejecting  the  waste  material 
is  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  chemical  method  of  the  smelting  furnace; 
and  secondly,  the  rejected  waste  material  is  not  shipped,  and  this  saves  freight. 
In  the  case  of  non-metalliferous  ores,  such  as  graphite,  emery  and  precious 
stones,  the  mechanical  method  is  the  only  one  available. 

The  advantage  gained  by  separating  two  valuable  minerals  from  each  other 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mineral  of  less  prominence  is  advanced  from  being  of  no 
value  or  even  a  positive  detriment,  to  being  a  standard  ore,  salable  to  smelting 
works ;  while  the  mineral  of  more  prominence  has  advanced  in  selling  value  from 
being  a  poorer  grade  of  ore  to  being  a  better  one,  and  commands  a  higher  price  in 
consequence. 

To  illustrate  the  advantage  of  smelting  a  concentrated  ore  over  direct  smelting, 
let  us  assume  an  ore  containing  8%  of  lead;  cost  of  mining,  $2  per  ton;  con- 
centrating, $0.60  per  ton;  smelting,  $9  per  ton  for  mine  ore  and  $8  per  ton 
for  concentrates,  (in  some  cases  concentrates  are  smelted  without  charge,  par- 
ticularly where  they  contain  much  iron) ;  freight  charges,  $1.50  per  ton;  100 
tons  of  ore  concentrated  into  10  tons;  loss  of  metal  15%  in  concentrating,  10% 
in  smelting  mine  ore  and  8%  in  smelting  concentrates.  Then  the  account  for 
treatment  by  direct  smelting  will  stand: 

Cr.    Mining  100  tons  ore  at  $2.00  per  ton $200.00 

Freight  on  100  tons  ore  at  $1.50  per  ton 150.00 

Smelting  100  tons  ore  at  $9.00  per  ton 900.00 

$1,250.00 

I)r.   Return  from  14,400  pounds  lead  at  3^  cents  per  pound $504.00 

Balance  of  loss $746.00 
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The  account  for  treatment  by  concentrating  and  smelting  will  stand: 

Cr.    Mining  100  tons  ore  at  $2.00  per  ton $200.00 

Concentrating  100  tons  ore  at  $0.60  per  ton 60.00 

Freight  on  10  tons  concentrates  at  $1.60  per  ton 15.00 

Smelting  10  tons  concentrates  at  $8.00  per  ton 80.00 

$355.00 
Vt.    Betum  from  12^512  pounds  lead  at  3}  cents  per  pound 437.92 

Balance  of  profit $82.92 

If  there  was  no  freight  to  be  paid  in  either  case,  there  would  still  be  a  loss 
of  $696  on  100  tons  of  ore  by  direct  smelting,  while  the  combined  processes  would 
yield  a  profit  of  $97.92. 

§  2.  Ore  dressing  makes  use  of  the  physical  properties  of  minerals  and  rocks ; 
and  the  difference  in  behavior  between  the  valuable  and  waste  minerals  affords 
methods  for  the  separation  of  the  former  from  the  latter.  Physical  properties 
of  interest  in  ore  dressing  are : 

Hardness. 

Tenacity  and  brittleness. 

Structure  and  fracture. 

Aggregation. 

Color  and  luster. 

Specific  gravity  and  settling  power. 

Adhesion. 

Oreasiness. 

Magnetism. 

Change  in  condition  by  heat  from  non-magnetic  to  magnetic. 

Change  in  mechanical  condition  by  heat  from  dense  to  poroUA. 

Decrepitation  by  heat. 

Some  facts  about  these  physical  characters  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 
The  properties  that  have  most  effect  upon  crushing  will  be  taken  up  first. 

Hardness. — Minerals  differ  greatly  in  their  hardness,  ranging  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  diamond  to  the  softness  of  tale,  their  ability  to  scratch  one  another 
being  considered  the  measure  of  hardness.  The  table  of  hardness  adopted  by 
Dana  in  his  "Mineralogy"  is  as  follows: 

10  Diamond         8  Topaz  6  Feldspar  4  Fluorite         2  Gypsum 

9  Sapphire  7  Quartz  5  Apatite  3  Calcite  1  Talc 

Each  mineral  in  the  list  can  scratch  all  those  below  it.  Hardness  affects  the 
wear  of  crushing  machines — the  harder  the  mineral  the  greater  the  wear.  It 
does  not  necessarily  affect  the  tendency  of  the  mineral  to  produce  fine  slimes  in 
crushing. 

Tenacity  and  Brittleness. — Some  minerals,  such  as  horn  silver,  native 
copper,  mica,  talc  and  gypsum,  are  very  tough,  though  they  may  at  the  same 
time  be  soft,  and  this  makes  them  difficult  to  break.  Some  forms  of  hornblende 
and  feldspar  exhibit  extraordinary  toughness,  although  they  are  not  very  hard ; 
other  minerals  are  brittle  and  break  up  with  comparative  ease,  as,  for  example, 
some  varieties  of  quartz.  A  hard,  brittle  mineral  will  slime  much  more  than 
one  which  is  soft  and  tough. 
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Structure  and  Fracture. — ^The  structure  of  a  mineral  tends  to  modify  the 
shape  of  the  particles  resulting  from  crushing.  Cleavable  minerals  may  break 
into  cubical  blocks,  as  galena;  into  elongated  fragments,  as  galena,  feldspar, 
calcite  and  sphalerite;  into  needle-like  or  thread-like  shapes,  as  asbestos;  or  into 
flat  scales,  as  galena,  mica,  graphite  and  talc.  Granular  minerals  will  drop 
naturally  into  separate  rounded  grains  when  broken  up,  as  magnetite,  garnet  and 
some  varieties  of  galena.  Minerals  with  massive  structure,  free  from  any  special 
tendency  to  break  in  one  more  than  in  another  direction,  may  have  earthy  frac- 
ture, as  hematite;  or  conchoidal  (oyster  shell-like),  as  pyrite  crystal,  quarts 
crystal  and  obsidian.  The  shapes  of  these  grains  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  their  power  to  settle  in  water  or  in  air. 

Mineral  Aggregation. — The  valuable  minerals  may  occur  in  pure  masses, 
as  in  the  banded  vein  structure  and  in  pockets  or  vugs.  They  may  also  be  in 
large  crystals  mixed  with  the  waste  minerals.  Both  these  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  complete  separation.  On  the  other  hand  they  may  occur  much  inter- 
mingled with  the  waste  minerals:  either  in  granular  structure,  that  is  to  say, 
rounded  grains  or  small,  compact  crystals;  or  of  an  acicular  structure,  in  long 
needle-like  crystals,  the  valuable  and  waste  minerals  penetrating  each  other  in 
all  directions,  to  the  eye  a  hopeless  tangle ;  or,  finally,  of  laminated  structure,  in 
thin  layers  alternately  of  good  and  worthless  mineral.  All  of  the  latter  struc- 
tures add  difficulty  to  the  problem  of  ore  dressing. 

The  physical  properties  that  have  most  to  do  with  separation  will  be  con- 
sidered next. 

Color  and  Luster. — ^These  qualities  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  hand  pick- 
ing. Slight  differences  in  color  or  in  luster — ^for  instance,  the  brass  yellow  of 
chalcopyrite,  the  pale  yellow  of  pyrite,  the  white  of  arsenopyrite,  the  vitreous 
luster  of  quartz,  the  resinous  of  sphalerite,  the  adamantine  of  diamond  and 
cerussite,  the  dull  of  chalk  and  the  pearly  of  talc — furnish  valuable  aids  in 
hand  picking. 

Specific  Gravity. — ^The  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  minerals  affords  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  separating  them  from  each  other.  Specific  gravity  may 
be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  substances.  Fop 
convenience,  distilled  water  at  60**  F.  is  usually  taken  as  the  standard  of  compari- 
son. One  cubic  centimeter  of  quartz  weighs  2.653  grams,  while  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  weighs  1  gram.  One  volume  of  quartz,  therefore,  weighs  2.653 
times  as  much  as  one  volume  of  water  at  60**  F.  In  like  manner  one  volume  of 
copper  is  found  to  be  8.8  times  as  heavy  as  one  volume  of  water.  The  specific 
gravity  of  quartz  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  2.653,  while  that  of  copper  is  8.8. 

We  can  go  still  further  and  compare  the  copper  with  the  quartz,  with  the 
above  figures  as  a  basis,  and  divide  8.8  by  2.653,  which  gives  3.317,  from  which 
we  conclude  that  one  volume  of  copper  is  3.317  times  as  heavy  as  one  volume  of 
quartz. 

Liquids  also  vary  in  specific  gravity.  Ocean  water  is  denser  than  fresh  water; 
Great  Salt  Lake  water  is  denser  than  ocean  water.  Unless  some  adverse  condi- 
tion is  introduced,  the  denser  the  water  the  better  will  it  serve  for  the  separation 
of  minerals. 

A  table  of  specific  gravities  of  minerals  taken  from  Dana's  "System  of 
Mineralogy,^'  1892,  is  given  in  the  appendix,  comprising  minerals  which  are 
more  or  less  apt  to  be  present  in  the  ore  deposits  of  this  country.  A  few 
artificial  products  are  also  included  for  convenience.  Against  many  of  the 
minerals  two  figures  are  given — ^thus,  the  specific  gravity  of  quartz  is  said  to  be 
from  2.653  to  2.660,  which  shows  that  its  specific  gravity  is  not  absolutely  con- 
stant, but  varies  from  one  figure  to  the  other. 

As  already  stated,  the  differences  in  specific  gravity  of  the  minerals  furnish 
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the  most  valnable  means  for  their  separation^  and  this  property  may  be  employed 
in  two  different  ways,  namely,  as  affecting  settling  power,  or  as  affecting 
momentum. 

Settling  Power  of  the  Particles  in  Air,  Water,  or  Other  Media. — In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  of  two  particles  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  the  heavier  will 
settle  faster  than  the  lighter,  and  of  two  particles  of  different  specific  gravities 
and  the  same  settling  velocity,  that  with  the  higher  specific  gravity  will  be  of 
smaller  diameter  than  the  other.  The  ratio  between  these  two  diameters  will 
have  an  approximately  constant  value  under  similar  conditions,  and  these  are 
called  settling  ratios. 

Momentum, — When  a  particle  is  given  a  high  velocity  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, the  path  it  follows  is  called  its  trajectory.  Of  two  particles  of  the  same 
size  and  shape,  the  heavier  will  have  the  longer  trajectory,  and  of  two  particles 
with  different  gravities  but  the  same  trajectory,  that  with  the  higher  gravity 
will  be  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  other. 

Adhesion  has  its  place  in  plate  amalgamation.  When  clean  particles  of 
gold  are  coated  with  mercury  and  brought  into  contact  with  an  amalgamated 
copper  plate,  the  gold  adheres  to  the  plate,  while  the  quartz  particles  with  which 
the  gold  was  associated  do  not  adhere.  The  gold  is  thereby  separated  from  the 
quartz.  If  the  mercury  is  clean  the  capillarity  is  concave  or  positive,  like  that 
of  water,  and  the  gold  adheres  strongly;  if  the  mercury  is  sick  or  foul,  the 
capillarity  is  convex  or  negative,  and  the  gold  is  lost.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
capillarity  and,  therefore,  belongs  among  the  physical  properties  of  the  minerals. 

Diamonds  adhere  to  a  greasy  surface,  while  quartz  does  not,  effecting  thereby 
an  economical  separation. 

Gbeasiness. — This  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  tendency  of  minerals  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  water  as  if  they  were  greasy.  It  is  caused  by  the  aver- 
sion of  the  surface  of  the  particle  to  become  wetted.  The  particle  may  carry 
an  air  bubble  down  with  it,  which  later  floats  it  to  the  surface,  or  its  dry  surface 
may  prevent  its  sinking  at  all,  the  particle  floating  at  the  base  of  a  little  dimple 
or  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  causes  much  trouble  in  ore 
dressing.  All  minerals  exhibit  the  tendency,  but  with  some  species  it  is  very 
marked;  for  instance,  in  native  copper,  native  gold,  cassiterite,  sphalerite, 
graphite,  and  some  of  the  silver  minerals.  This  property  may  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  difficulty  to  overcome  than  as  a  help,  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon — at  one  moment  a  given  grain  will  float,  at  another  it  will 
sink.  An  approach  toward  a  useful  effect  may  be  gained  by  forcing  large 
quantities  of  air  in  fine  bubbles  to  the  bottom  of  the  sand  in  a  water  tank.  The 
floating  scum,  when  caught  by  gently  dipping  transverse  gates,  often  gives  a 
higher  assay  than  any  product  in  a  mill. 

Magnetism. — The  attraction  to  the  magnet  is  quite  strong  in  some  minerals 
and  metals,  notably  magnetite,  some  forms  of  pyrrhotite,  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  steel,  nickel  and  cobalt.  Other  minerals,  such  as  franklinite,  chromite, 
serpentine,  black  blende,  garnet,  etc.,  have  very  weak  magnetism.  Still  others, 
such  as  quartz,  calcite,  gypsum,  feldspar,  etc.,  exhibit  no  attraction  at  all.  By 
using  properly  constructed  magnets  this  property  may  be  made  of  great  value, 
not  only  separating  the  magnetic  from  the  non-magnetic,  but  those  that  are 
more  magnetic  from  those  that  are  less  so. 

Change  of  Magnetism  by  Heat. — Certain  minerals,  especially  those  of 
iron,  when  heated,  lose  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  or  sulphur,  and  are  changed 
from  being  non-magnetic  or  only  slightly  magnetic  to  strongly  magnetic.  The 
magnet  may  then  be  employed  for  separating  them  from  non-magnetic  minerals. 

Change  op  Porosity  by  Heat. — Certain  minerals,  for  example,  pyrite,  if 
lieated  gradually  sufficiently  high  and  for  a  sufficient  time,  part  with  some 
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volatile  ingredient,  for  example  sulphur,  and  by  becoming  porous  they  change 
to  a  lower  specific  gravity,  and  can  then  be  separated  from  minerals  whose 
specific  gravity  was  equal  to  theirs  before  the  heating  took  place. 

Decrepitation. — Some  minerals,  when  laid  upon  a  hot  plate,  decrepitate  or 
fly  to  pieces  through  the  Tinequal  expansion  which  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the 
molecules.  Calcite,  fiuorite  and  barite  are  examples  of  this.  A  mineral  which 
decrepitates  may  be  separated  from  one  which  does  not,  by  decrepitating  and 
sifting;  the  latter  mineral  will  be  found  on  the  sieve,  while  that  which  was 
finely  decrepitated  will  have  gone  through. 

The  Use  of  Supplementaey  Principles. — ^A  process  usually  consists  of 
two  or  more  successive  steps,  in  which  the  later  is  supplementary  to  the  earlier. 
Thus,  sorting  in  classifiers  is  followed  by  sizing  on  slime  tables;  and  sizing  by 
screens  is  followed  by  sorting  on  jigs.  In  each  case  the  first  step  prepares  the 
ore  for  the  second,  and  the  second  supplements  and  completes  the  work  which 
the  first  step  was  incapable  of  performing  alone.  Neither  step  is  complete 
without  the  other. 

The  use  of  graded  crushing  and  graded  separation  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
slimes  produced  is  quite  frequently  resorted  to  with  brittle  minerals. 

§  3.  Ore  dressing  is  divided  into  two  parts,  severing  and  separating: 

1.  Severing  or  Detaching. — The  valuable  minerals  as  they  occur  in  the  rock, 
are  attached  to  waste  minerals,  and  to  sever  the  one  from  the  other,  the  various 
steps  of  breaking,  crushing  and  comminuting  are  used. 

2.  Separating. — ^After  the  crushing  has  severed  the  valuable  minerals  from 
the  waste,  the  two  are  still  mixed  together;  and  the  true  separation,  which  puts 
the  good  ore  into  the  store  bin  and  sends  the  waste  to  the  dump,  must  then  take 
plAoa. 
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BREAKING,  CEUSHING,  COMMINUTING. 

The  valuable  minerals  occur  associated  with  and  attached  to  waste  rock,  and 
before  any  separation  can  take  place  the  one  mineral  must  Ikj  severed,  detached 
or  unlockeu  from  the  other,  and  this  is  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
means:  blasting  in  the  mine;  calcining  by  fire;  steam  hammers;  drop  hammers; 
hand  hammers;  rock  breakers;  crushing  rolls;  steam  stamps;  gravity  stamps; 
and  the  various  fine  grinders.  The  several  operations  and  machines  will  be 
taken  up  somewhat  in  the  order  of  sizes  of  rock  which  they  treat,  those  which 
treat  larger  lumps  being,  as  a  rule,  considered  earlier. 

Crushing  machines  may  be  divided  into  three  great  groups,  namely:  those 
which  break  by  pressure;  those  which  break  by  a  blow;  and  those  which  break 
by  abrading  or  grinding.    These  principles  are  discussed  in  Chapter  VII. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PRELIMINARY  CRUSHING. 

Preliminary  crnshing  is  done  by:  blasting  in  the  mine;  calcining  for  fria- 
bility, with  or  without  quenching;  by  sledging,  spalling  and  cobbing  hammers; 
steam  hammers  and  drop  hammers;  rock  breakers;  special  forms  of  rolls;  log 
washers  and  wash  tronmiels. 

§4.  Blasting  in  the  Min£. — Though  strictly  speaking  this  operation  lies 
outside  the  realm  of  ore  dressing,  it  may  be  made  to  help  or  to  hinder  the  con- 
centration which  follows,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
For  example,  high-power  explosives  break  the  rock  much  smaller  than  those  of 
low  power,  and  lessen  the  work  of  the  hammer  and  rock  breaker  very  mate- 
rially. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  valuable  minerals  are  brittle,  a  high  explosive 
may  cause  too  large  an  amount  of  fines,  leading  to  subsequent  loss  in  the  mill. 
The  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  the  vein  is  often  in  a  pay  streak  of  limited  width, 
and  when  this  happens  the  bore  holes  may  be  put  in  barren  adjacent  rock.  With 
this  precaution,  the  pulverizing  effect  of  the  high-power  explosives  may  extend 
to  barren  rock  only,  and  the  advantage  of  breaking  small  be  obtained  from  itv 
use,  without  the  disadvantage  of  pulverizing  the  ore.  In  deposits  where  the 
above  precaution  cannot  be  taken,  and,  as  a  result,  an  undue  quantity  of  fines 
is  being  formed,  a  lower  power  explosive  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  cure  for  the 
evil. 

§  6.  Calcining  fob  Friability,  with  or  without  Quenching  by  Water. 
— ^When  an  ore  is  heated  by  fire  the  minerals  are  cracked  and  fissured  in  all 
directions  by  the  unequal  expansion,  rendering  them  very  friable,  and  if  they 
are  dropped  into  water  when  hot  the  effect  is  increased.  This  operation 
increases  the  capacity  of  the  crushing  machines  which  follow,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  increases  the  tendency  to  slime,  and  also  the  tendency  of  sulphides  and 
other  minerals  to  decompose  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  subsequent  treatment, 
either  favorably  or  unfavorably.  An  instance  is  recorded  in  which  calcined 
quartz  yielded  15%  more  slimes  than  raw  quartz,  when  crushed  by  stamps.** 

At  Ammeberg,  Sweden,  in  the  works  of  the  Vieille  Montague  Co.,  coarse  ore 
is  "softened"  by  heating  in  kilns,  in  order  to  lessen  wear  on  the  crushing 
machinery.  Quenching  with  water  was  tried,  but  the  blende  decrepitated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  serious  loss  in  slimes,  and  it  was,  therefore,  given 
up.'"  At  Allevard,  France,  spathic  iron  ore  is  "softened"  by  calcining,  so  that 
schist  and  quartz  can  be  separated  much  more  easily  than  without  calcining.'* 
At  Altenberg,  Saxony,  tin  ore  is  sometimes  made  friable  by  heap  roasting,  with 
fagots,  chips  and  roots  for  fuel.*  At  some  of  the  corundum  mines  in  North 
Carolina,  the  large  blocks  of  hornblende,  feldspar  and  gneiss  are  prepared  for 
the  rock  breakers  by  building  a  fire  on  them,  and  then  suddenly  throwing  on 
water.*' 

Breaking  by  Hammers,  with  or  without  Hand  Picking. 

§6.  Hammers  are  used  for  breaking  the  lumps  that  are  too  large  for  the 
machine  breakers;  or  to  aid  hand  picking,  by  which  clean  ore  is  set  aside  for 
the  smelter,  and  clean  waste  for  the  dump.  Hammers  of  several  kinds  are 
used:  sledges,  spalling  hammers,  pobbing  hamnjers;  steam  hammers,  and  drop 
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Han-d  Sledges. — These  are  two-hand  hammers  and  are  used  in  all  mining 
regions  for  sledging,  ragging  or  breaking  the  larger  rocks  to  bring  them  to  a 
size  which  will  enter  the  jaws  of  the  machine  breaker.  Where  the  valuable 
mineral  cleaves  from  the  waste  rock  in  compact,  rich  fragments  of  sufficient 
size,  hand  picking  accompanies  this  work. 

Two  chief  types  of  hammers  appear  to  find  favor:  those  with  beveled  edges 
are  shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  those  with  sharp  edges  are  shown  in  Fig.  2l    One  hammer 
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with  a  sharp  pean  running  at  right  angles  to  the  handle  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  advantage  of  two  faces  on  a  hammer  is  that  it  can  be  used  twice  as  long 
before  it  has  to  be  re-faced.  The  claim  for  the  sharp-edged  face  is  that  a  skill- 
ful operator  can  cleave  the  rock  with  the  edges  and  thus  effect  a  more  perfect 
separation  of  the  valuable  mineral  from  the  waste.  To  maintain  the  edges, 
these  hammers  have  to  be  faced  up  more  often  than  those  with  beveled  edges. 
The  sharp  pean,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  handle,  such  as  is  used  in  Mill  28, 
(see  Fig.  3),  has  the  advantage  that  cleavage  strokes  of  great  accuracy  can  be 
made  with  it.  Some  managers  claim  that  the  skill  of  the  workman  is  all 
important,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  hammer,  whether  square  faced  or  beveled, 
is  a  matter  of  indifference.     Others,  maintaining  the  virtues  of  the  square  face, 

TABLE    2. — SLEDGES    USED   IN    THE   MILLS. 


MiU 
No. 


18 
88 
80 
40 
48 


Localitj. 


Eustis,  P.  Q 

Aspen,  Colo < 

CkBur  d^Altoe,  Idaho 

Butte,  Mont. 


Lake  Superior,  Mich. 
Silvei'ton,  Colo.* 


Face. 


Sharp  edges. 
Sharp  edges  and 

sharp  pean. 
Beveled  edges. 

Bereled  edges. 

Sharp  edges. 
Beveled  edges. 


Weight 
Pounds. 


18  to  16 

18 

18 
10  for  soft  rock. 
16  "  hard   •♦ 


'^ 


Length 

of  handle. 

Inches. 


88 
88 
84 
86 

84 

80 


Shown  in 
Fig. 


8 
8 

1 
1 

8 


*  18,000  feet  above  sea  level 


dissent  from  the  latter  proposition,  while  they  agree  to  the  former.  Table  2 
gives  some  sizes  and  forms  of  sledges,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  are  used. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  lightest  sledge  recorded  (10  poimds),  is  used  in  the 
light  air  of  a  very  high  altitude — 12,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Mill  40  uses  a  lighter  hammer  for  soft  rock  and  a  heavier  one  for  hard  rock. 

In  regard  to  the  length  of  handle,  the  mill  practice  as  found,  ranges  from  28 
to  36  inches  gross  length.  As  a  general  principle,  the  longer  the  handle  the 
greater  the  speed  of  the  blow,  but  beyond  36  inches  the  heavy  sledges  become 
unwieldy. 

In  most  of  the  mills  where  sledges  are  used,  they  serve  only  to  facilitate  hand 
picking  (see  Chapter  XIII.),  the  principal  part  of  the  breaking  being  done  by 
machine ;  but  in  Mills  2  and  14  all  of  the  breaking  is  done  by  hand.  In  Mill 
77  such  ore  as  needs  to  be  broken  before  being  fed  to  the  stamps,  is  broken  by 
sledges,    The  machine  breaker,  in  this  case,  however,  would  be  used  if  tber^ 
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were  sufficient  height.*  In  Mill  25,  ore  is  broken  by  sledges  small  enough  to 
feed  to  the  9  X  16-inch  Blake  breakers. 

§  7.  Spalling  Hammers. — These  are  two-hand  hammers,  but  are  much  lighter 
than  sledges;  and  the  operation  of  spalling  is  the  breaking  of  moderate  sized 
lumps  down  to  a  uniform  size,  with  swift,  light  blows;  for  example,  bringing 
pyrite  down  to  a  suitable  size  for  kiln  roasting,  with  the  minimum  production 
of  fines.  The  spalling  hammers  used  at  Mill  13  (Fig.  4)  are  of  two  sizes,  which 
weigh  2  and  3  pounds  respectively,  each  of  which  has  a  27-inch  handle.  The 
larger  hammer  is  of  l|-inch,  the  smaller  of  IJ-inch  square  steel,  expanded  at 
the  eye  for  strength.  Each  is  6  inches  long  and  the  faces  are  rounded  almost  to 
a  hemisphere,  and  with  them  5-inch  cubes  are  broken  to  2  inches  in  size.  What 
appears  to  be  the  best  form  of  handle  for  a  spalling  hammer  is  much  smaller 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  It  is  30  to  36  inches  long,  about  1^  inches 
thick  at  the  hand  end,  about  1  inch  thick  at  the  hammer  end,  but  shaved  down 
to  J  inch  for  a  distance  of  10  inches,  beginning  6  inches  from  the  hammer.  Such 
a  handle  has  withstood  five  months  of  constant  use  by  a  careful  man,  while  the 
average  life  of  an  ordinary  handle  is  scarcely  four  days.**  In  addition  to 
increasing  the  life  of  the  handle,  the  flexibility  saves  the  shock  to  the  workman's 
hands. 

The  capacity  of  a  man  for  spalling  is  given  by  the  authorities  as  follows: 


« 

Pounds  per  hour. . 

Material. 

Sise  of  product 

Unkenbacb. 

Peters 

Rlttinger . . . 

1,460 

1,400 

960  to  ess  (S^  to  6^  cubic  feet). 

Ordinary  sulphide  ore. 
Average  ore. 

6    inches. 

§  8.  Cobbing  Hammers. — These  are  small  one-hand  hammers,  and  the  object 
of  cobbing  is  to  cleave  and  to  hand  pick  the  good  ore  from  the  refuse.  The 
cobber  generally  sits  down  to  his  work.  A  good  form  of  cobbing  hammer  has 
at  one  end  a  sharp  wedge-shaped  pean  placed  either  parallel  to  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  handle ;  and  at  the  other  end,  a  flat  face  with  sharp  edges ;  and  weighs 
from  2  to  4  pounds.  The  flat  face  is  used  for  the  harder  strokes,  the  sharp 
pean  for  the  finer  work.  The  sharp-edged  pean  at  right  angles  to  the  handle 
has  the  advantage  that  one  can  strike  a  truer  blow,  and  cleave  the  good  ore 
from  the  refuse  more  perfectly.  The  pean  parallel  to  the  handle  has  the 
advantage  that  the  fragments  fly  to  right  and  left  instead  of  toward  and  away 
from  the  operator.  No  cobbing  hammers  were  found  in  use  in  the  mills  visited 
by  the  author.  Various  sizes  of  hammers,  quoted  from  different  authors^  are 
indicated  in  Table  3. 


TABLE 

3. — ^HAMMERS  QUOTED  PROM  AUTHORS. 

Sledging* 

Spalling. 

Cobbing. 

Weight. 
Pounds. 

Handle  length. 
Inches. 

Wright. 

Pounds. 

Handle  length. 
Inches. 

Weight. 
Pounds. 

Handle  length. 
Inches. 

Foster 

10  to  13 

atom 

4  or  5 

(8  to  4. 
<6  to  8  for 
(toughest  rock 

8Hto4H 

Gaetsschmann 

\ 

mto8for 

soft  rock. 

8  to  4  for 
.hard  rock. 

2.2  to  2.6 
About  8.5 

• 

-10  to  12 

Hatoo  de  la  GoupHIiere. 

s 

About  48 

■ 

linfcenbach 

8 

86 

Ahoiit  12 

Louis 

8 

3  to4 

80 

Peters 

Rlttinger 

8 

••■•     ••■■«•■•••• 

80  to  86 

2to4 

f  Sometimes  as  light  as  6  pounds. 


oaed. 


^Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  found  possible  to  introduce  machine  breakers,  and  they  ar«  now 
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§  9.  Steam  Hammers  of  large  size  were  formerly  used  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  at  Mine  44.  These  hammers  weighed  a  ton  or  more  and  were  lifted  and 
forced  downward  by  steam  cylinder  and  piston,  in  the  same  manner  as  large 
forging  hammers.  For  convenience,  the  anvil  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
floor  to  make  easy  the  placing  of  rock  masses  and  the  removal  of  the  fragments. 
The  use  of  higher  power  explosives  in  the  mine,  and  of  larger  rock  breakers  in 
the  rock  houses  has  done  away  with  this  machine. 

A  small  steam  hammer,  made  by  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  is  used  in  the  rock 
house  of  Mine  47  for  cleaning  mass  copper  from  adhering  rock.  The  cylinder 
is  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  stroke  18  inches  long.  The  steam  pressure  is 
60  pounds  per  square  inch;  the  number  of  strokes  is  144  per  minute,  more  or 
less,  and  it  consumes  about  eight  horse  power.  The  weight  of  the  striking  part 
is  400  pounds.  The  anvil  weighs  about  3,000  pounds.  The  shoe  is  made  of 
gray  cast  iron^  which  lasts  90  days  and  is  more  durable  than  chilled  cast  iron. 
Three  men  working  with  this  hammer,  can  dress  one  ton  of  mass  copper  per 
hour.    It  yields: 

Glean  copper  (about  76%  copper)  to  smelter. 

Kich  copper  rock  (7  to  10%  copper)  to  the  stamps. 

Drop  Hammers,  operated  on  the  principle  of  a  pile  driver,  are  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  for  breaking  large  lymps  and 
cleaning  mass  copper  preparatory  to  smelting.  They  are  used  in  the  rock  houses 
of  Mines  46,  47  and  48.  The  hammer  is  lifted  between  guides  by  a  rope,  an 
overhead  sheave  and  a  winding  drum.  When  at  the  top,  the  drum  is  released 
and  the  hammer  falls,  unwinding  the  rope  as  it  goes  down.  The  hammer  has  a 
shoe  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  The  die  is  supported  upon  heavy  founda- 
tions to  withstand  the  shock,  and  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  floor  for  conven- 
ience in  bringing  masses  of  rock  and  removing  the  resulting  fragments.  The  shoe 
and  die  are  replaceable  when  worn  out.  Details  of  the  drop  hammers  in  the 
mills  are  given  in  Table  4. 

TABLE   4. — ^DROP   HAMMERS. 


MfU 

Entire  Hammer. 

Shoe  Alone. 

Prop. 

jreeif. 

No. 

TiCDfTth. 
Feet. 

Diameter. 
iDcheB. 

WeJicht 
Pounds. 

HeiRht 
Inches. 

Top  Diam. 
Inches. 

Bottom  Dlam 
Inches. 

Weight  (about). 
Pounds. 

46 
47 

7 

18 

2.000 
3,000 
8,000 

18 

18 

8 

8G0 

6 
6to20 

48 

7 

19 

18 

18 

8 

850 

6 

§  10.  Advantages  of  Hand  Breaking. — Breaking  by  hand  is  more  expensive 
than  by  machines  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  work  is  being  done ;  but  if  the 
enterprise  is  temporary  or  on  a  small  scale,  or  if  the  valuable  mineral  is  of  high 
value,  or  cleaves  in  compact,  clean  lumps,  hand  work  may  be  the  cheaper. 

Hand  breaking  makes  much  less  fines  than  breaking  by  machine;  and  with 
certain  classes  of  ores,  for  example  preparing  pyrite  for  making  sulphuric  acid, 
this  has  at  times  been  considered  a  sufficient  gain  to  offset  the  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  machine  work.  Hand  breaking  has  the  important  additional  advantage 
of  intelligence — it  severs  the  different  minerals  from  each  other  in  a  manner 
most  favorable  for  making  clean  products  by  hand  picking.  This  fact  is  utilized 
in  Mills  13,  17,  46,  47  and  48,  although  they  use  machines  for  the  principal  part 
of  their  breaking. 

The  relative  proportion  of  fines  was  shown  by  a  test  of  2,220  tons  of  average 
copper  ore,  half  of  which  was  broken  by  hand,  and  Ijalf  by  a  breaker  set  at  64 
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mm.  opening,  everything  smaller  than  6  mm.  having  been  first  screened  out.** 
The  proportions  of  coarse  to  fine  made  by  the  operations  were  as  follows: 

B/  band.  By  breaker. 

Tfaroui^h  04  mm.  on  6  mm.  90.00  per  cent.       82.08  per  cent. 

Tbrough  0  mm.  0.81    "     ''  17.83 


»*  »4 


showing  that  the  breaker  produced  nearly  twice  as  much  fines  as  the  hammer. 

The  advantage  of  the  intelligence  that  is  coupled  with  hand  breaking,  over 
the  mere  mechanical  breaking  done  by  machines,  is  shown  by  a  test  where  49% 
of  clean  products  was  picked  out  in  connection  with  the  former,  while  only  Vt% 
was  picked  out  in  connection  with  the  latter.** 

The  question  as  to  whether  hand  or  machine  breaking  is  preferable  in  any 
given  case  must  be  decided,  of  course,  by  the  net  profit. 

ROCK  BREAKERS. 

§  11.  These  machines,  as  a  rule,  constitute  the  first  step  in  systematic  crushing 
for  mill  work.  They  all  act  upon  the  principle  of  approaching  and  receding 
jaws  which  crush  the  rock.  They  are  fed  with  ore  of  mixed  sizes  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  that  the  mouth  or  receiving  opening  can  take,  and  they  break  it 
to  a  uniform  maximum  size,  which  latter  is  determined  by  the  distance  apart  of 
the  jaws  at  the  throat  or  discharge  opening.  Since  the  large  size  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  feed  rock  generally  precludes  automatic  feeding,  they  are  fed  by 
hand  or  by  shovel,  in  many  cases  by  chute  sloping  from  the  bottom  of  a  bin^ 
the  attendant  easily  pulling  forward  the  ore  in  the  chute  by  a  rake  or  hoe. 

There  are  two  chief  classes  of  machines: 

I.  The  jaw  breakers,  which  are  intermittent  machines. 

II.  The  spindle  or  gyrating  breakers,  which  are  continuous  machines. 

I. — Jaw  Breakers. 

The  jaw  breakers  are  divided  into  three  types  according  to  the  movement  of 
the  jaw: 

(a)  Those  which  are  pivoted  above  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  movement  on  the 
smallest  lump. 

(6)  Those  which  have  an  equal  movement  on  all  sizes. 

(c)  Those  which  are  pivoted  below  and  have  the  greatest  movement  on  the 
largest  lump. 

(a)   JAW  BREAKERS  WITH  GREATEST  MOVEMENT  ON  SMALLEST  LUMP. 

§  12.  The  Blake  Breaker,  as  finally  adopted  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Eli  Whitney 
Blake,  was  the  first  successful  jaw  breaker,  and  it  has  held  its  place  as  the 
standard  machine  ever  since.  The  original  form,  patented  June  15,  1858, 
gave  the  greatest  movement  at  the  mouth.  "The  inventor  quickly  saw  that  for 
rapid  crushing  of  rock  the  conditions  of  movement  of  jaw  should  be  reversed, 
— ^that  the  lower  part  of  the  crushing  face  should  have  the  greatest  move- 
ment.***•  The  standard  form  which  is  in  the  catalogues  of  all  the  manufac- 
turers, has  the  greatest  movement  on  the  smallest  lump. 

The  Blake  breaker  (see  Pigs.  5,  6  and  7)  is  made  up  of  the  parts  described 
as  follows:  The  frame  1  (Pig.  7)  is  made  of  strong  cast  iron  or  cast  steel,  strongly 
ribbed,  and  amply  thick  to  resist  great  stresses  and  shocks.  Below  and  forming 
varts  of  the  same  casting,  are  the  four  legs  0  (Pig.  5)  with  feet  having  bolt 
holes  for  holding  down  the  machine.  Upon  the  top  of  the  frame  are  the  boxes 
for  the  swing  jaw  shaft  36^  and  the  eccentric  shaft  36.    At  the  rear  is  a  hori* 
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zontal  web  43,  for  the  support  of  the  toggle  wedge  10,  and  toggle  block  8.  The 
fixed  jaw  4,  is  bedded  with  J  inch  of  zinc  against  the  end  of  the  frame  1.  The 
fixed  jaw  plate  5  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  two  cheek  plates  13,  which  are  wedge 
shaped  and  are  driven  to  a  bearing  between  the  fixed  jaw  plate  and  recesses  in 
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KEY  TO  FI08.  5,  6  AND  7. 


0.  LegB. 

1.  Frame. 

2.  Swing  jaw. 
8.  Pitman. 

4.  Fised  jaw. 

inp  "      •■ 
-WW- 
8.       '■      bloct. 
».       '■      bearing. 
10.  Wedge. 
n.  Fly-wheel. 
13.  Pulley. 

13.  Cheek  plate. 

14.  Pitman  half-bos. 
in.  Spring  bar. 

18.       "      rod. 


<.  Thumb  nut 
.  Hopper. 
;.  Key. 
I.  Bolt. 


88.  Set  screw. 

84.  Nut. 

85.  Swing  jaw  shaft. 

86.  Eccentric  shaft. 

87.  Cap  for  swing  jaw  shaft. 

88.  "      •'  eccentric. 

39.  Key  for  fly-wheeL 

40.  Gib. 

41.  Key. 

42.  Supporting  h(At. 

43.  Web. 

44.  Adjusting  bolb 

45.  Throat. 

46.  Mouth. 

47.  Oil  tubes. 

48.  Recenses  for  cheek  platca. 


the  frame  48.     (See  Fig.  7.)     Chilled  east  iron  with  longitudinal  90°  oorrn- 
gations  appears  to  be  the  most  usual  material  and  form  for  the  jaw  plates. 

The  swing  jaw  8,  is  of  steel  and  is  held  to  its  shaft  35,  by  the  gib  40,  and  key 
bolt  41.  It  is  furnished  with  a  jaw  plate  6,  which  is  held  by  dovetails  to  the 
jan*.  At  the  rear  of  the  jaw  is  a  steel  toggle  bearing  9,  and  near  the  bottom  is 
an  eye  for  the  spring  rod  16. 
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The  pitman  3,  ia  of  steel  and  ia  suspended  from  the  eccentric  shaft  36,  witli 
bearing  surfaces  of  babbitt  metal  above  and  below  which  can  be  taken  up,  as  they 
wear,  by  the  key  S2.  It  is  made  very  strong  to  resist  great  tensile  stress.  It 
has  two  steel  toggle  bearings  9.  The  toggle  block  8,  supported  by  the  bolt  42, 
is  also  furnished  with  a  steel  toggle  bearing  9.  All  four  toggle  bearings  are 
held  in  place  by  set  screws,  30.     The  wedge  10  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  the 
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bolt  44.  The  two  toggles  7,  are  supported  by  the  toggle  block  8,  the  pitman  3, 
and  swing  jaw  2,  respectively. 

The  two  spring  rods  16,  are  furnished  with  rubber  springs  17,  which  are  held 
in  compression  against  the  spring  bar  15.  The  four  toggle  bearings  9,  are  fur- 
nished with  oil  tubes  47.  These  and  all  the  oil  holes  in  the  boses  are  kept 
plugged  to  avoid  grit.  The  half  hopper  21  (see  Fig.  6),  covers  the  boxes,  key 
and  oil  holes  of  the  swing  jaw  shaft  and  shields  the  pitman  and  toggles.  The 
heavy  fly-wheel  11  is  attached  to  the  eccentric  shaft  3C  by  a  key  39,  and  the 
pulley  12,  is  bolted  to  the  fly-wheel. 

The  receiving  space  46,  is  called  the  mouth  and  is  measured  by  the  width  of 
the  jaw  plates,  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  between  the  cheek  plates;  and  by  the 
gape  or  opening,  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  between  the  tops  of  the  jaw  plates. 
The  discharging  space  45  is  called  the  throat  and  is  measured  by  the  width  of 
the  jaw  plates  and  the  opening  between  the  jaws  v^hen  they  are  farthest  apart. 
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%  13.  Operation  and  Adjustment. — The  operation  of  the  machine  is  aa  fol- 
lows :  As  the  eccentric  lifts  the  pitman,  it  Btraightens  out  the  toggles,  lengthen- 
ing the  distance  between  their  outer  ends.  This  forces  the  swing  jaw  to  ap- 
proach the  fixed  jaw,  crushing  the  rock.  When  the  eccentric  lowers  the  pitman, 
it  unlines  the  toggles  and  the  swing  jaw  is  free  to  recede  from  the  fixed  jaw. 
It  is  forced  to  do  eo  by  the  rubber  spring  and  it  then  allows  the  crushed  rock 
to  slide  down  to  a  new  bearing  prcpunitnry  for  the  next  nip. 

The  power  is  brought  by  a  belt  to  the  pulley  and  is  consumed  by  the  crushing 
of  rock,  for  a  period  slightly  less  than  one-half  a  revolution,  because  it  requires 
a-j  instant  of  time  to  settle  the  rock  to  a  bearing  against  the  jaws.    During  the 
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other  one-half  revolution,  the  power  is  being  accumulated  in  the  fly-wheel. 
HcTice  its  action  is  intermittent. 

When,  by  the  wear  of  the  jaw  plates,  the  space  at  the  throat  becomes  too  great 
and  the  crushed  rock  too  coarse,  the  jawg  can  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other  by 
raising  the  wedge  by  means  of  its  nut.  When  the  wear  is  too  great  for  this 
adjustment  to  be  eflective,  longer  toggles  can  be  used,  care  being  taken  to  choose 
them  of  lengths  to  keep  the  pitman  vertical.  Later,  the  jaw  plates  may  be  in- 
verted and  the  whole  tiling  repeated,  and  finally,  new  jaw  plates  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

g  14.  Details  of  Sizes. — Table  6  shows  the  details  of  the  different  sizes  of 
Blake  breaker  made  by  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  some  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  8. 

The  capacities  stated  in  the  list  are  approximate,  and  are  based  on  a  rock  or 
ore  that  is  hard  and  friable,  diligently  fed.  and  that  will  clear  itself  quicklv  at 
outlet,  and  they  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  material  to  be  broken. 
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Hard  rock  that  breaks  with  a  snap  breaks  faster  than  sandEtone.  The  capacity 
Taries  with  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  so  that,  where  the  breakers 
are  run  at  300  revolutions,  the  capacity  will  be  ^  more  than  that  given  in 
Table  6.  The  horse  power  required  to  drive  breakers  varies  somewhat,  accord* 
ing  to  the  character  of  mnterial  and  size  to  which  it  is  broken,  but  that  given 
in  the  table  is  a  fair  average,  and  is  equivalent  to : 

11  to  18  tons  per  horse  power  per  24  hours,  crushed  to  IJ  inches. 

15$  to  19  tons  per  horse  power  per  24  hours,  crushed  to  2  inches. 

18  to  32  tons  per  horse  power  per  24  hours,  crushed  to  2\  inches. 

TABLE    S. — SIZES   OP   BLAKE   BREAKERS,    HADE    BT   THE    FARRBL    FOUNDHT    AHD 
UACHINE   CO.       (From  Uie  Catalogue.) 
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flfl.  8. — STYLE  OF  BLAKE  NUMBlfiS  6J  TO  13  1NCLD8IVB,  TABLE  6. 
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FIQ.  9. — PLAN  OF  NO.    13   BBEAKER,   IN   TABLE  5. 


The  large  breaker,  No.  13,  with  jaw  opening  36X24  inches  (see  Figs.  9 
and  10),  is  used  by  Mill  44  to  crush  the  large  lumps  down  to  18  inches,  work 
which  was  formerly  done  by  a  ateam  hammer. 

§  15,  Instructions  for  Mounting  a  Blake  Breaker,  taken  from  &  number  of 
trade  catalogues,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Place  the  frame  1  (Fig.  5)  level  on  the  floor  or  on  the  timbers,  lengthwise. 


FIO.  10, — ELETATION  OF  NO.  13  BBEAKER,  IN  TABLE  5. 
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3.  Put  in  swing  jaw  3,  tighten  the  caps  37  on  swing  jaw  shaft  tight  enough 
to  keep  the  Bbaft  from  moving,  then  put  on  tlie  lock  nuts. 

3.  Put  in  pitman  3,  with  large  end  of  key  nearest  the  toggle  block  S.  Let 
it  drop  on  a  block  of  wood  high  enough  to  clear  bearings  about  six  inches,  then 
elide  in  the  shaft  3G.  Notice  the  marks  on  one  end  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  get 
the  pulley  end  on  the  driving  side. 

4.  Put  in  the  lower  box  with  thin  wood  packing.     (This  packing  keeps  the 


FIO.    11. — SECTION    OF   THE   BLAKE    CHALLENGE    BREAKEB. 

A.  Lower  timber  frame.  H.  Pitman  half -box.  O.  Toggles. 

B.  Upper      '■  "  /.  Cheeks.  P.  Jaw  platea. 

C  ClamiH.  J.  Swing  jaw.  R.  Pitman  rod  nuta. 

D.  Fly-wheels.  K.  Jaw  shaft.  S.  Main  eccentric  shaft. 

E.  PuUev.  L.  Spring.  T.      "     toggle  block. 

F.  Fixed  jaw  block.  M.  Oil  chamber.  U.  Fixed  jaw  back. 
Q.  Pitman  tc^gle  block.  JV.  Main  tenaion  bolts.  V.  Spring  rod. 

key  from  tightening  the  lower  box  to  the  shaft.)     Next  put  in  key  from  the 
back  and  tighten  set  screw. 

6.  Lower  shaft  into  bearings  and  put  on  caps,  having  a  piece  of  thin  wood 
or  leather  under  the  caps,  to  keep  them  from  being  screwed  down  too  tight  on  the 
shaft. 

6.  Put  on  fly-wheels  according  to  marks  on  the  shaft.  Key  them  tight  to 
clear  the  side  of  the  bearings  about  A  inch,  and  bolt  on  the  driving  pulley  to 
its  place. 

7.  Put  in  the  toggles  7,  the  longer  in  front,  or  between  the  swing  jaw  8  and 
pitman  3.  Let  the  wedge  10  be  screwed  down  to  the  lowest  point.  By  raising 
or  lowering  the  wedge  10  with  nut  44,  the  size  of  the  product  is  changed.  If 
this  will  not  give  the  required  size,  change  either  front  or  back  toggle,  keeping 
the  pitman  3  about  upright.  Put  in  the  spring  rod  16  and  the  rubber  spring 
17,  corapressing  the  rubber  only  tight  enough  to  bring  back  the  swing  jaw  2. 

8.  Tighten  the  toggle  block  8  with  the  nut  42.  Oil  bearings  by  the  tubes 
47,  Bet  in  for  the  purpose.  Apply  power  and  breaker  is  ready  for  use.  Keep  iron 
pings  in  the  oil  tubes  to  exclude  the  dust. 

9.  If  the  fixed  jaw  4  should  require  to  be  cast  up,  use  zinc,  about  }  inch  thick. 
When  the  jaw  plates  are  worn  at  the  lower  ends,  they  can  be  reversed.    If  the 
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steel  toggle  bearings  should  wear,  they  can  also  be  reversed.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  drill  oil  holes  on  the  other  side  for  the  oil  tubes. 

§  16.  Other  Breakers  of  the  Blake  Type. — After  the  original  patents 
of  the  Blake  breaker  ran  out  in  1878,  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery 
throughout  the  country  began  to  seek  improvements  upon  the  original.  Some 
of  these  changes  are  indicated  in  the  extracts  given  below,  from  trade  catalogues 
and  from  correspondence. 

§  17.  The  "Blake  Challenge  Rock  Breaker,  or  Sectional  Cushioned  Crusher" 
is  a  new  design  put  forward  by  Theodore  A.  Blake.  It  combines  hard  wood  beams 
and  wrought-iron  bolts  with  the  requisite  cast-iron  blocks.  The  object  is  to  make 
a  sectional  breaker  of  great  lightness  and  strength.  The  parts  of  it  are  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  11. 

The  wear  of  the  jaws  is  taken  up  by  the  main  tension  bolts  N.  Rubber  cushions 
I  inch  thick  are  placed  beneath  the  ends  of  the  upper  frame  B,  to  relieve  the 


FIG.  12. — MONARCH   (bLAKE  TYPE)   BREAKER,  MADE  BY  THEODORE  A.  BLAKE. 


C.  Clamps. 
F.  Main  f  xuma 
H.  Pitman. 
/.  Cheeks. 


J.  Swing  jaw. 

K.  Swing  jaw  shaft. 

L,  Spring. 

N,  Tension  bolt. 


O.  Toggles. 

P.  Jaw  plates. 

S.  Main  eccentric  shaft 

T.  Toggle  block. 


frame  in  case  of  undue  stress.  In  the  pitman  head  under  the  main  eccentric 
bearing  there  is  a  chamber  M,  for  oiled  cotton  waste  for  lubricating  the  pitman 
head. 

§  18.  Monarch  Breaker. — Theodore  A.  Blake  has  also  made  a  large-sized 
breaker,  which  he  calls  ^Ttfonarch,'^  with  an  inverted  pitman,  this  form  being 
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chosen  in  order  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the  frame.    It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12, 
and  its  details  are  given  in  Table  6. 


TABLB  6.*H3IZB8  OF  THE  MONARCH  BBEAKER.    (Vrom  the  CatalogUA.) 


BbMithSize. 
Inches. 

Approxlnuite  Weiipht. 
Pounds. 

Drlyin«r  PuU^. 
Inches. 

Horse  Power 
required. 

80x18 
80x16 
80x18 
60x20 

66,000 

60,000 

46,000 

160,000 

67x16 
67x14 
67x18 

80 
86 
26 

At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  30X18  machine  running  at  300  revolutions  per  minute 
and  usin^  45  to  50  horse  power,  is  reported  to  crush  16-inch  cube  limestone  to 
4-inch  cuoe,  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per  hour  and  at  a  cost  of  2f  cents  per  ton. 
The  same  machine  on  hard  Vermillion  hematite,  crushes  600  tons  per  24  hours 
to  3  inches  at  a  cost  of  3^  cents  per  ton;  on  softer  ores  it  crushes  750  tons  per 
24  hours. 

§  19.  S.  R.  Krom  makes  Sectional  Breakers  of  the  Blake  Type  with  two  or 
four  tension  bolts.  He  uses  toggles  with  cylindrical  faces  rolling  upon  plane 
surfaces  to  do  away  with  the  friction,  thus  saving  wear,  power,  and  oil.  As 
shown  in  Pig.  19,  the  toggles  are  supported  at  each  end  by  flattened  gear  teeth 
which  occupy  only  22.5%  of  the  horizontal  width  of  the  bearing  surface.  To 
guard  the  machine  against  breaking  by  the  feeding  of  a  hammer  head  or  other 
hard  object,  he  uses  upon  the  tension  bolts  either  breaking  cups  of  cast  iron  which 
yield  by  breaking  or  malleable  washers  which  yield  by  bending,  or  ha  puts  an 
elastic  connection  into  his  pitman  by  means  of  a  car  spring.  For  lubricating 
the  under  side  of  the  eccentric  journal,  he  uses  a  packing  (Fig.  19),  held  in 
place  by  a  spring.  His  jaw  plates  are  made  up  of  tempered  steel  bars  running 
across  the  jaws,  as  in  Fig.  19. 

§  20.  The  Union  Iron  Works  Breaker  has  both  the  jaw  plates  keyed  at  the  top 
by  keys  running  the  whole  width  of  the  jaw.  The  opposing  grip  is  obtained 
from  a  dovetail  in  the  back  of  the  jaw  plate  and  running  across  it,  which  is 
forced  against  the  edge  of  a  dovetail  socket  in  the  jaw. 

§  21.  A  Duplex  Breaker  made  by  the  Parrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  serves 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  This  is,  in  effect,  two  breakers  in  one. 
Table  7  gives  the  sizes.  The  two  jaws  come  forward  alternately,  each  in  its  own 
compartment. 

TABLE  7. — SIZES  OF  PARREL  DUPLEX  BREAKER.    (From  the  Ottalogue.) 
Abbrevlstioiis.—H.  P.s: horse  power;  In.=lncbe8;  Rev.srevolutlons. 


No. 

Mouth 
Size. 

Capacity  In  Tons  per  Day  of  M  Hours 
to  Sixes  Stated. 

Size  of 
Pulleys 

Rev.  per 
Minute. 

H.P. 
required. 

Weight. 

Weight  of 
Heaviest  Piece. 

16 
16 

Inches. 
40x6 
40x10 

Tons.  In. 
480  to8 
MOtoS 

Tods.  In. 
288  tol 
780  toS 

Tons.  In. 
144  to    H 
480  to  1^ 

luches. 
80x9 
80x10 

800 
800 

90 
80 

Pounds. 
91,600 
84,600 

Pounds. 
19,400 
10,600 

§  22.  Brennan  &  Young  make  a  "breaker  which  has  its  movable  jaw  divided 
vertically ;  one  half  advances  while  the  other  retreats.  The  two  jaws  are  adjacent 
to  each  other  in  the  same  compartment.  For  details  of  this  as  found  in  the  mills^ 
see  Table  9,  Mill  89,  breakers  Nos.  1  and  2. 

§  23.  The  lever  pattern  of  Blake  breaker  (see  Fig.  13)  is  lighter  and  has 
parts  more  accessible  than  the  pitman  pattern  for  the  same  work.  It  has  a  large 
eccentric  stroke  causing  undue  wear.    The  power  is  transmitted  through  a  belt, 
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a  pulley,  a  crank  2,  a  connecting  rod  3,  a  lever  4,  pitman  5,  and  a  pair  of  toggles 

6,  to  the  swing  jaw  7. 

§  24.  The  Qiant  Rock  Breaker,  made  by  the  Parke  &  Lacy  Co.,  is  of  the  Blake 
type  and  has  a  sectional  cast-iron  frame  and  four  strong  tension  rods. 

The  jaw  plates  of  this  breaker,  called  pin  plates,  are  made  of  cast  steel,  studded 
with  special  steel  pins  which  are  made  very  hard  and  driven  into  holes  drilled 
in  the  plates.  The  cast  steel  wears  more  rapidly  than  the  special  stgel  pins,  which 
therefore  furnish  projecting  points.  The  take-up  shell  of  the  pitman  in  which 
the  eccentric  shaft  works  is  provided  with  springs  (see  Fig.  18),  and  as  the 
eccentric  wears  out  of  true  the  springs  take  up  the  lost  motion  and  thereby 
prevent  pounding,  so  that  the  machine  may  be  run  at  a  higher  speed.  The  pit- 
man is  made  hollow  to  lighten  it. 


FIQ.  13. — SECTION  OF  A  9X13-INCH  BLAKE  BBEAKEB  OF  THE  LEVEB  FATTEBN. 

§  85.  The  RisdoK  Iron  Works  use  four  or  six  tension  rods  on  the  cast-iron 
frame,  making  the  breaker  sectional.  They  place  the  wedge  for  adjusting  the 
jaw  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  pitman,  moving  the  toggle  bearings  apart  or 
together,  according  as  decreased  or  increased  space  between  the  jaws  is  desired. 
The  wedge  bolt  is  on  a  cast-iron  plate  which  serves  as  breaking  piece  for  the 
machine.  A  babbitted  gib  and  spring  key-bolt  are  used  under  the  main  shaft 
at  the  head  of  the  pitman  to  take  up  wear  and  prevent  pounding.  The  pitman  is 
made  hollow  to  lighten  it. 

§  26.  The  Joshva  Hendy  Machine  Works  use  four  tension  bolts  with  cast-iron 
frame,  making  their  machines  (the  Hercules  Rock  Breaker)  of  the  sectional 
pattern.     They  also  use  cast  steel  jaw  plates. 

§  27.  In  the  breaker  made  by  the  Fulton  Iran  Works  the  fixed  jaw  is  hdd 
in  place  by  four  eye-bolts  which  act  as  the  chief  tension  pieces  of  the  machine. 
By  loosening  the  two  upper  eye-bolts  and  slipping  them  to  one  side,  the  fixed  jaw 
can  be  quickly  revolved  down  to  a  horizontal  position  for  repairs.  The  jaw  plates 
consist  of  horizontal  steel  bars  placed  one  above  the  other.  A  key-bolt  and  spring 
gib  hold  the  babbitt  and  the  under  side  of  the  eccentric  at  the  head  of  the  pit- 
man to  take  up  lost  motion  and  prevent  pounding.  A  spiral  spring  is  used  for 
opening  the  jaw.  They  also  make  a  breaker  with  two  heavy  tension  rods  below 
and  two  shorter,  lighter  rods  above,  with  a  view  to  lightening  the  frame. 
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§  28.  In  a  Blake  breaker  made  by  the  Oates  Iron  Works,  the  toggle  block  8 
(see  Fig.  5)  is  made  adjustable  up  and  down^  which  affords  a  means  of  varying 
the  angle  between  the  toggles  and  consequently  the  amount  of  throw.  The  varia- 
tion is  given  in  Table  17. 

§  29.  A  2SX30'inch  Blake  breaker  used  at  the  Minnesota  Iron  Mine  was 
modified  so  as  to  overcome  trouble  from  stalling  on  hard  ore.  The  angle  be- 
tween the  toggles  was  flattened  as  much  as  possible  and  the  throw  of  the  eccentric 
was  increased  to  2  inches  in  order  to  retain  a  movement  of  1^  inches  at  the 
throat.  The  jaw  plates  were  also  made  in  four  sections  so  that,  as  the  bottom 
section  wears  faster  than  the  others,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  it  out,  move  the 
other  three  sections  down  one  position,  and  put  a  new  section  in  at  the  top. 

§  30.  Walbum  &  Swensen  use  hammered  steel  for  .the  eccentric  shafts. 
Friedrich  Krupp  Orusonwerk  of  Germany  has  some  500  different  models  for 
chilled  cast-iron  jaws.  The  Colorado  Iron  Works  use  suitable  oil  cellars  in  all 
the  boxes,  to  better  the  lubrication. 

§  31.  The  Buchanan  Rock  Breaker  (see  Fig.  14),  made  by  the  George  V. 
Cresson  Company,  of  New  York,  has  its  fixed  jaw  B  pivoted  at  P*,  which  enables 
the  adjustment  of  the  space  between  the  jaws  to  be  made  through  the  cross  bar 
L  and  the  tension  bolts  and  lock  nuts  E.  Y-washers  slip  over  tiie  tension  bolts 
between  L  and  the  frame  and  keep  the  fixed  jaw  firmly  in  place.  This  arrange- 
ment allows  a  variation  in  adjustment  of  3  or  4  inches  without  changing  the 
toggles.  This  breaker  is  built  largely  of  steel  and  is  made  sectional  for  ease  of 
transportation,  and  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  parts  needing  it. 

In  an  older  type  of  this  breaker,  the  two  jaws  were  both  movable,  one  being 
pivoted  at  L  and  the  other  at  a  point  about  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the 
toggle  up  to  P.  The  tops  of  the  jaws  P  and  P'  were  connected  by  two  double 
eye-bars,  the  result  being  that  the  motion  at  P'  was  about  one-half  that  imparted 
to  the  other  jaw  at  the  end  of  the  toggle.  The  respective  movements  of  the 
jaws,  measured  on  a  figure,  were  as  shown  in  Table  8. 

TABLE  8. — ^MOVEMENTS  OF  OLD  BUCHANAN  BREAKER. 


Movdment 

of  jaw  B. 

Inches. 

MoTement 

of  Jaw  B'. 

Inches. 

Riim  of  two 

Movements. 

Inches. 

At  tbe  top  of  Jaws. . . 
V4  from  toD 

0.87B 
0.880 
0.187 
0.000 

0.000 
0.187 
0.875 
0.780 

0.876 
0.487 
0.668 
0.750 

ti  from  top 

At  bottom 

The  defects  of  this  breaker  were  that  the  movement  was  such  as  to  cause 
more  or  less  printing  which  increased  the  wear  of  the  jaw  plates  and  the  per- 
centage of  fines  in  the  product.  Also  the  eye-bars  wore  in  a  short  time  so 
that  there  was  much  lost  motion. 

A  Buchanan  breaker  iS  used  as  the  No.  1  breaker  in  Mill  90,  but  the  author 
is  unable  to  state  whether  it  is  of  the  old  or  new  type. 

§  32.  Details  of  Blake  Type  of  Breakers  from  the  Mills. — ^Table  9  gives  the 
details  of  breakers  of  the  Blake  type  used  in  the  mills  visited  by  the  author. 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  142  breakers  114  are  of  pitman  pattern  and  28  are 
of  lever  pattern,  and  that  out  of  136  breakers  116  are  with  solid  cast-iron  frame 
and  20  are  with  sectional  cast-iron  frame.  Two  columns  for  capacity  are  given. 
The  "Actual  Capacity*'  is  the  work  the  machine  actually  does  during  24  hours. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  work  the  breaker  for  only  one  shift  or  even  less  per 
day.  The  ''Estimated  Capacity  is  the  work  it  is  capable  of  doing  if  worked 
constantly  24  hours  per  day.  A  breaker  with  jaw  opening  of  about  9X16  inches 
appears  to  be  much  the  commonest  size.   .The  column  marked  ''Wet  or  Dry/* 
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TABLE  9. — ^DETAILS  OF    BLAKE    TTPE  OF    BREAKERS    GATHERED  FROM  THE    KILLS 

VISITED. 

AbbrevlatioD8.>-C.= solid  cast-iron  frame;  Cap. = capacity;  Rst.se0timated;  ff'tcsgrizsly;  H.  P.shorae 
power;  h.;^  hours:  lQ.=inche8;  L.=lever  pattern;  Min. s minute:  P.  =Pitman  pattern;  p.=per;  piekedspoor 
residue  left  after  picking;  Rev. = revolutions;  S.=sectional  bolted  frame. 


o 

a 


9 
10 
12 
13 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
28 
94 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
80 
81 
82 
83 
86 
87 
88 

89 

40 

41 

44 

46 
46 
47 


48 

fiS 
67 
69 
63 
68 
64 
66 
68 
72 
78 
74 
82 
84 
86 

m 

87 
87 
88 
89 


90 
92 

93 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
(a) 

(6) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
id) 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 


e 


P.O. 

L.C. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

L.C. 

L.C. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.S. 

PC. 

PC. 

L.C. 

L.C. 

P.C. 

PC. 

PC. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

PC. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

PC. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

PC. 

PC. 

P.C. 

P.S. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

L.C. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

L. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
L.C. 
P.S. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
P.S. 
P.O. 


P.S. 
P.S. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
P.C. 

p:c. 

P.C. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
P.C. 


I 


& 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 

11 
11 
2 
2 
8 
6 
6 
4 
6 
1 
8 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
9 
S 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


COS 


ex8 

10x18 

6x8 

10x16 

6x10 

6x9 

6x9 

7x10 

9x11 

8x10 

7x10 

9x15 

9x15 

9x15 

9x15 

7x12 

8x10 

9x15 

9x15 

7x10 

9x15 

7x11 

7x12 

9x15 

10x20 

7x10 

9x15 

4x10 

9x15 

7x10 

9x15 

7x10 

24x86 

17x24 

14x22 

ISxSSO 

18x24 

9x15 

18x20 

18x24 

8x15 

10x15 

9x16 

9x14 

8x12 

9x12 

9x12 

10x16 

9x15 

9x16 

12x16 

12x16 

9x16 

9x16 

7x9 

7x10 

8x12 

9x15 

7x12 

12x24 

12x24 

9x17 

9x16 

15x80 

(9) 
9x16 


B 

•0m 


450 
860 
600 
860 
850 
125 
400 
820 


800 
260 


214 

180 
250 
250 
400 
840 
840 
850 
280 
224 


800 
800 
350 
250 
276 
275 
2R0 
260 
190 
200 

84 
140 

84 
129 
108 
182 
216 
250 
200 
200 
240 
250 
800 
200 
260 


195 
196 
250 
200 
220 
220 
262 
250 


270 
270 
270 
200 
270 
876 


FeedSian 


Mine  ore. 


4« 


»i 
•t 
(I 
kl 
l« 
li 
it 
ii 


ki 


14 

It 


tl 


over  1^  in.  griz. 
over  2  in.  flrrlz. . . 


picked. 


pickefi 

over  1^  in.  fcriz. 


t4 


picked 

over  1^  in.  griz. 


Selected  shipping  ore 

Mine  ore  picked,  over  1^  in.  griz. . 

**      *' picked 

*'  over  1^  in.  griz 


tl 


11 
II 
II 


I* 
•I 


over  1^  in.  griz 


"  over  1  in.  griz 

S)  On  No.  1  trommel  1^  inches. . 
ine  ore 

{k)  On  No.  1  trommel,  2^  inches. . 

Mine  ore 

(k)  On  No.  1  trommel,  20  mm 

Mine  ore 

(k)  On  No.  1  trommel,  %  inch. . . 

Mine  ore,  over  8^  in.  griz , 

(k)  On  No.  2  grizzly,  SU  inches.. . 

Mine  ore  over  4  in.  gnz , 

'*      *'  over  4  in.  griz , 

Mass  copper  rock  (m) , 

From  No.  1  breaker , 

Copper  rock  (m) , 

Mine  ore  over  4  in.  griz , 

over  4  in.  griz , 


1] 

1] 
1 

81 
2) 
Ij 
11 


50 
100-120 


PO 
80 


96 


II 
II 
•« 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

41 
11 


II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
•I 
tl 
tl 
tl 
It 
•I 


(n)  On  trommel 

Mine  ore. . . . 
tl      *i 

It      tl  *  * " 

It 


over  2  in.  griz 

over  8  in.  griz 

over  lU  in.  griz 

Y/vOft  Kns •••••■•••••••••• 

over  IH  iD>  ffriz 

over  2  in.  gnz 

over  lU  in.  griz 

over  2  m.  gnz 

over  2  in.  griz 

over  2  in.  griz 

over  1 U  in.  griz. 


II 


Mine  ore » 

Product  of  No.  1  breaker. 
'' No.  2  breaker. 

Mine  ore 

*'      **  over  IH  in.  griz. 


^/. 


neore. 


1« 
?« 

2 

1 

2 

1 

12 

fi 

4 
6 

4 


100 
40-50 
100 
109 

90 

80 
100 
850 


If 


125 
800 


150 

200 

111^120 


Dry.. 
Wet.. 


Dry.. 
Wet. 
Wet. 


$100 


(c) 
None.. 


200 

250 

75 

60 


800 
'260* 


800 

80 

800 


480 


200 


140 
125 
150 


280 
850 


400 
100 
400 
100 


Dry.. 
Wet. 


^^et . . 
Dry... 
Wet.. 
Dry... 


Dry.. 

Dry.. 

Wet. 

Dry.., 

Wet. 

Dry.., 


Dry. 


is 


60 

16 

20 

24 

16 
116 
110 

48 
100 

75 

75 

48 
under60 


75 


125 

76 

125 

125 

68 


80 


180 
75 


60 
'266" 


100 


800 
800 
150 


800 


Wet  . 
Wet.. 
Wet.. 
itt  et . . 
Dry... 
Dry... 

Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry. . . 
Dry... 
•Vet . . 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry. . . 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Wet.. 
Wet.. 


IT 


None.. 


20 
"4 


t 

m  • 

7 


10 
25 

7 
18 


None.. 
None.. 
Small. 
Small. 


Dry... 
Dry... 
Wet.. 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Dry... 
Wet.. 


(«) 


'iSi 


(a) 


180 


(r) 


11^ 


None. 


7 
14 


16 
■7 
10 


10 
18 


15 


(a)  For  shipping  ore.  (fr)  For  ooncentratini;  ore.  (c)  Rubber  "prings,  cost  88.60  each,  last  8-4  weeks,  (d) 
Sampler,  (e)  12  days  a  year.  (/)  Lsss  than  $20  per  breaker  per  year.  Jg)  Very  bard  ore,  so  that  pitman  some- 
times breaks,  ih)  Babbitt  for  bearings.  Jaw  springs,  (j)  Product  of  No.  1  breaker,  picked;  also  stuff  through 
l^  inch  grizzly  on  ^  inch  grizzly,  picked,  (fc)  Through  No.  1  breaker,  (m)  Over  fSfi  inch  grlsdZ  "^  ^'^^  '^ 
hauimf'r.  (n)  Through  i:k>met  breaker,  8  inches,  (p)  Babbitt  once  in  2  srears,  nothing  alse.  (fl)  Thil  if  a  Duplax 
breaker  wiih  each  mouth  6x20  inches,   (r)  Babbitt  bearingi  annually,  oost  $10. 
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indicates  whether  water  is  or  is  not  fed  with  the  ore.    This  question  is  diBcuaaed 
later  in  §56. 
§  33.  Wear  of  Blake  Breakers.— T&hle  10  has  been  constracted  to  show  the 


PIQ.   14. — NEW  BUCHANAN   BBEAKEE. 

wear  of  metal  in  Blake  breakers.  Four  columns,  gross  and  net  wear,  and  gross 
and  net  cost  per  ton,  have  been  computed.  The  gross  wear  is  found  by  dividing 
the  weight  of  the  new  piece,  for  example,  a  jaw  plate,  by  the  number  of  tons  it 
crushes,  called  its  life  in  tons.  In  computing  net  wear,  however,  the  weight  of 
the  worn-out  piece  Is  subtracted  from  ite  weight  when  new  before  dividing  by  the 
life  in  tons  crushed.  The  gross  cost  is  found  by  dividing  the  cost  of  the  piece 
by  the  number  of  tons  it  crushes  before  being  worn  out.  In  computing  the  net 
cost  per  ton,  the  value  of  the  worn-out  piece  is  substracted  from  ite  cost  when 
new,  before  dividing.  The  cost  of  changing  jaw  plates  should  be  included  as 
part  of  the  original  cost  in  computing  the  cost  of  the  plates.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  §  53,  under  spindle  breakers,  where  the  importance  of  this  item  is 
fully  demonstrated. 

(()      JAW  BBEAEERS  WITH  EQDAL  MOTION  ON  THE  COASBE  AND  FINE  LIIUF8. 

§34.  The  Western  Wheeled' Scraper  Co.  advertise  a  breaker  with  cast-iron 
frame,  fixed  jaw  and  movable  j'aw.  In  this  machine,  the  movable  j'aw  is  mounted 
upon  a  frame  running  upon  rollers.  The  frame  and  movable  j'aw  are  pushed 
forward  twice  each  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  a  distance  of  about  0.4  inch,  by 
an  elliptical  cam  acting  upon  a  roller  tappet;  the  jaw  is  returned  in  the  usual 
way  by  rod  and  rubber  spring. 

§  35.  The  FoTster  Breaker,  made  by  Totten  &  Hogg  (see  Fig.  15),  has  oscil- 
lating about  a  vertical  pin  L,  a  horizontal  lever  A  N,  with  ite  long  aim  about 
seven  times  the  length  of  the  short  one  on  the  center  line,  or  4.7  times  the  dis- 
tance from  the  pin  L  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the  j'aw  plates.  The  power  is  applied 
by  the  belt  pulley,  D,  the  eccentric  H,  and  the  horizontal  connecting  rod  0,  to 
the  end  of  the  lever  arm  A.  This  requires  a  ball  and  socket  joint  at  Q;  and  in 
addition  the  eccentric  strap  has  a  lateral  motion  on  the  eccentric.  The  movable 
jaw  N  IB  placed  across  the  end  of  the  short  arm  and  oscillates  sidewise  in  front 
of  the  fiz^  jaw  plate  B.    The  motion  given  is  of  the  same  amount  and  kind  at 


n 
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TABLE  10. — WEAR  FOR  BLAKE  BREAKERS. 


AblireTlatioiui.~R=bnMB;  Ch.  C.  L=chiU6d  oast  iron;  Ch.  F.  L-=oliiIled  fnnklinlte  iron;  Gh.  LschiUed 
iron;  Chr.  8.=chrome  steel;  C  L=cast  iron;  C.  M.  S.=ca8t  manganese  steel;  C.  P.=clieek  plates;  C  8.=oast 
steel;  Lsiron;  J.  P.=Jaw  plates;  lb.=pound;  M.=moyable  law  plates;  Ma.  8.=inachmery  steel;  M.  C.  Ls 
malleable  cast  iron;  M.  8.-=manKaneee  steel;  S.=8teel;  8.  C.  r=soft  cast  iron;  8.  L=softiron;  8t.=stationarT 
jaw  plate;  T.=toggle;  T.  B.=tQggle  bearing;  Wh.  Lswhite  iron;  W.  L=wrought  iron;  W.  8.=wrought  steel; 
yTS.=yearB. 


Mill 
No. 


10 
18 


15 
16 

17 

18 
80 


81 
84 

85 

87 


89 

80 
81 


88 
88 
89 
40 


40 


41 


41 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 


(fc)8 


(0 

(fc) 
1 


1 
8 
1 
8 
1 


J.  P. 
8  J.  P. 
2  0.  P. 
8T. 
4T.B. 
J.  P. 
J.  P. 
C.  P. 
J.  P. 
C.  P. 
J.  P. 
8  J.  P. 
8  0.  P. 
2T. 
4T.  B. 
8  J.  P. 
8  0.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
20.  P. 
8T. 
4T.B. 
8  J.  P. 
8  0.  P. 
2T. 
4T.B. 
8  J.  P. 
2  0.  P. 
T. 

T.  B. 
J.  P. 
O.  P. 
T. 

T.  B. 
2  J.  P. 
O.P. 
2J.P. 
2  J.  P. 
20.P. 
T. 

T.B. 
2  J.  P. 
2  0.  P. 
2T. 
4  T.B. 
2J.P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  O.P. 
2T. 
4T.B. 
2  J.  P. 
2  O.P. 
2T. 
4  T.B. 

2J.  R 

2  O.P. 
2T. 
4  T.  B. 

2  J.  P. 

2  O.P. 
8T. 


Material. 


Oh.  L 


M 


0.8. 

Gh.L 

ti 

tt 

O.  M.  8.  (c) 

0.  L 

it 

W.  8.  or  L 
Obr.  8. 

Ob.  L 
O.  L 

0.8. 

Oh.  L 
ki 

t« 

«t 

Ohr.  8. 

0.L 

»4 

W.L 

Oh.  I. 
li 

0.  L 

II 

Oh.L 

u 

0.  L 

M.  O.  L 
8. 

Oh.  L 
O.  L 
Oh.  L 
M.  8. 
0.L 
Oh.  L 

0.8. 

II 

M.  S. 
11 

I. 
•^11^ .    ■• 

li 

L 

M.8,    - 

JM.  8.  ) 

10h.Lf 

OL.L 
'  II 

«i 

II 

II 


Total  Weight 
Pounds. 


New. 


988 
60 

104 
80 


200 


880 
90 
540 
ISO 
110 


416 
78 

134 
60 

600 

140 


800 


4O0 
860 
200 


400 


160 
72 
1,060 
270 
M.  600,  St.  516 
M.  180,  St,  805 
840    . 
108 


Old. 


900 
40 

100 
72 


76 


470 
140 
108 


862 

60 

90 

82 

800 

110 


800 
860 
160 


CO 


.  84 

240 

60 


66 

M.  884 

8t.428 

160 

118 

64 
M.  188 
8L150 

66 

80 


460 
140 


180 
60 


8401 

880  r 

140 


116  ( 

185  f 

60 


U) 


^ 


4 

4 

4 

10 


tS« 


15 


0.8 
0.8 
0.8 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  » 


0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.4 
0.4 

otS 


0 
0 
0 
0 


H 


•  • » • 

•  •  •  • 


•  • « • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 


H 


Lifa 


Days. 


10 
800 
800 
160 
800 


180 
(d) 


144 
80 

800 
40 


800 
100 
660 
800 
42 
TO 


810 

21 

21 

860 

180 

14 

14 

81 

16 

80 

TO 

46 

85 

TO 

90 

180 

120 

126 

90 

180 

120 

66 

14 

16 

120 

120 

80 

16 
225 


Tods. 


10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

10,000 


10,000 
(e) 


8,800 
6.400 
8,260 
10,000 
4,860 


27,000 
14,400 
49,600 
27,000 
8,860 
6,600 


25,000 

^^ 
4,800 

78,000 

89,000 

8,600 

8,600 

6,000 

4,000 

8,000 


11,875 


21,000 

27,000 

54,000 

86,000 

3,780 

2,700 

5,400 

8,600 

80,000 

5,000 

6,000 

86,000 

86,000 


Wear  per  ton. 
Pounds. 


Gross. 


0.0928 
0.006 
O.0206 
0.008 


0.02 


0.0676 

0.0140 

0.166 

0.015 

0.086 


0.016 

0.0068 

0.0088 

0.0082 

0.1TO 

0.086 


0.016 
0.07B 
0.042 


0.114 


0.0S5 
0.018 
ai86 


0.069 


0.040 
0.006 


0.008 
0.063 
0. 


0.016 

0.0406 

0.168 

0.027 

0.008 

I.UU18 


Net. 


0.009» 
0.001 
0.0006 
0.0006 


0.0125 


0.0215 
0.0016 
0.0004 


0.0084 

0.0011 

0.0009 

0.0010 

0.088 

0.0054 


0.004 
0.021 
0.010 


0.014 
0.001 


0.080 
0.0087 


0.004 
0.018 
0.0088 


Oostpertoo. 
Oenta. 


Qross. 


0.266 
0.0187 
0.079 
0.18 


1.06 

0.14 

0.54 

0.041 

0.067 


0.064 

0.018 

0.0096 

0.0078 

1.07 


0.064 
0.888 
0.187 


0.487 


0.100 
0.180 


0.88 
0.061 


0.085 

0.60 

0.28 


0.487 
0.78 
0.18 
0.814 


Net 


0.18S 

0.0106 

0.068 


0.50 

0.080 

0.061 


0.047 

0.016 

0.0068 

0.0078 

1.07 


0.068 
0.889 
0.168 


0.88 
0.108 


(a)  f  15.20  per  set  (6)  For  years,  (c)  These  are  pin  plates  with  pins  of  tool  steel  which  are  set  in  ^iach 
drilled  holes  and  are  spaced  ^  inch  apart  (d)  180  to  860  days,  (e)  10.000  to  2QLO0O  tons.  (/)  Several  yearsi 
(flO  1  to  180  days;  break  and  cue.  (^)U8ed  only  in  case  of  eraergeocy.  <0  For  snipping  ore.  (J)  t^  oente  at 
Chicago;  5.4  cents  at  mill,    {k)  For  concentrating  ore;  used  only  in  case  of  emergency.    (1)  Slight  lOBi, 
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TABLE  10. — WEAB  FOB  BLAKE  BBEAKEBS. — Concluded. 


u 

es 

'Rktal  Weiffbt 

Costs  per 

lb.    New. 

Gents. 

SeUperlb. 
Old.  Gents. 

TJ'a 

Wear  per  ton. 

Cost  per  ton. 

Mm 

Na 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 

8 

• 

1 
1 

^ 

HsteriaL 

Pounds. 

•^ 

Pounds. 

Cents. 

New. 

Old. 

Days. 

Tons. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Oross. 

Net 

41 

4T.R 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 

2  J.  P. 

2C.P. 
2T. 

2  J.  P. 

2C.P. 
2T. 

J.  P. 

2C.P. 
2T. 
2  J.  P. 

2  J.  P. 

a 

Ch.  L 
Ch.F.  I. 

Ch.L 
»i 

C.L 

Ch.L 
«• 

C.L 

Ch.L 

C.  L 
Ch.F.L 

Chr.  S. 

40 

225 

44 

44 

46 

2,600 

1,900 

(  M.  2,185 

)  St.  1,100 

488 

406 

j     M.  810 

1     St.  889 

600 

2<8 

(     M.  780 

1     St.  840 

884 

682 

(m) 

750 

"966" 

800 

(120 

1270 

90 

60O 

90 

1180 

60 

600 

(120 

1280 

90 

600 

>St.  90 

46 

47 
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•Inch  breaker  and  1,800  for  an  8xl5-inch.  (n)  100  to  150  days,  (o)  Over 
10  yean.  <  p)  Material  now  used,  (q)  Plus  2  cents  freii^ht.  (r)  Plus  M  o«nt  freight.  («)  Phis  1^  cents  freight, 
(f )  The  data  for  this  is  just  the  same  as  for  Mill  68,  breaker  Na  1.  (u)  100  to  I25days.  («)  Sampler,  (w)  660  to 
720  poondSb   {x)  One  weigbs  125,  the  other  800  pounds- 
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the  top  and  bottom  at  any  one  vertical  section  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  but  it 
varies  greatly  in  both  respecte  between  the  sides  and  the  middle  of  the  jaws. 

In  Mill  67,  a  Foreter  breaker  ie  used  for  dry  crushing  mine  ore  preparatory 
to  stamping.  Its  mouth  is  13X34  inches  and  it  cniBhes  to  1^  inches  running  at 
200  revolutions  per  minute.    Its  actual  stint  is  10  to  60  tons  per  day  of  10  hours. 
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equal  to  96  to  144  tons  per  24  hours.  It  uses  12  indicated  horse  power.  Its 
maximum  capacity  is,  however,  somewhat  higher  than  the  above  figure.     Mill 

67  substitutes  for  the  single  jaw  plates  usually  furnished,  soft  back  pieces  of  cast 
iron,  containing  the  dovetail  sockets  into  which  are  slipped  the  dovetails  of  the 
little  blocks  which  form  the  wearing  surfaces.  These  blocks  are  of  manganese 
iron  and  are  eight  in  number  for  the  movable,  and  ten  for  the  stationary  jaw. 
The  wear  of  these  blocks  is  shown  in  Table  11. 


TABLE 

11. — WEAR  FOB  POHSTBH  BHBAKEB  IN  MILL  67 
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§  36.  The  Blake  Multiple  Jaw  Breaker  (see  Fig.  16)  belongs  to  class  (b).  In 
this  machine  three  pairs  of  jaws,  /,  J,  J,  J,  30  inches  wide,  are  caused  to  approach 
one  another  by  the  toggles  0,  0,  and  are  caused  to  recede  from  each  otner  by 
rods  and  springs. 

(c)      JAW  BBEAKEBS  HATIITO  THE  0BEATE8T  MOVEMENT  ON  THE  LAHOEST  LtTMP, 
WITH    THE   SWINO   JAW    PIVOTED    BELOW. 

§  37.  The  Dodoe  Breakeb,  invented  by  M.  B.  Dodge,  and  now  manufactured 
in  an  improved  form  by  Parke  &  Lacy  Co.,  is  shown  in  Figs.  17  and  18.     It 
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consists  of  a  solid  cast-iron  frame  2^  carrying  boxes  for  the  fulcrum  pin  4  and 


fleOa,^  Inch  si  foot 


FIG.  16. — SECTION  OF  THE  BLAKE  MULTIPLE-JAW  BREAKEB. 


FIG.   17. — PERSPEOTIYE  OF  THE  DODGE  BREAKEB. 

the  eccentric  shaft  8.    Bolted  to  this  frame  is  the  fixed  jaw  plate  3.    The  moTCk 
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ble  jaw  1',  to  which  is  bolted  the  jaw  plate  3',  oBciUatee  npon  the  fulcrnm  pin  4 
and  the  loEt  motion  in  the  pin  and  bodies  is  taken  up  by  the  eprings  14.  The 
operation  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  powerful  lever  1,  of  which  1"  is  the  long 
arm  and  1'  is  the  short  arm.  This  lever  conEiats  of  a  web  strengthened  by  heavy 
flanges.  The  upward  or  crushing  movement  is  imparted  to  the  long  arm  of  the 
lever  by  an  eccentric  8,  acting  through  a  connecting  rod  7  and  the  bearing  on 
the  head  of  7.  Projecting  pins  T  which  are  a  part  of  7,  are  connected  to  the  long 
arm  by  connections  and  springs  15,  thus  providing  for  the  return  movement  of 
the  long  arm  and  also  to  take  up  lost  motion.  The  cap  of  the  connecting  rod  is 
provided  with  springs  to  take  up  the  wear  of  the  eccentric.  The  width  of 
opening  at  the  throat  is  adjusted  to  take  up  for  wear  by  removing  plates  16  from 
front  to  back  of  the  fulcrum  boxes  at  the  same  time  setting  up  the  set  screw  6. 
Power  is  applied  by  a  belt  on  the  pulley  10.  The  machine  consumes  power  in 
crushing  rock  for  a  little  less  than  half  a  revolution  and  absorbs  power  in  the 
fly-wheel  for  the  remainder.  It  is  therefore  an  intermittent  machine. 
The  sizes  in  which  the  machine  is  made  are  given  in  Table  13. 


TABLE 

18.— SIZES   OF    DODGE   BREAKER.    <Prom  P«k<i  ft  Lm,  C-Ulopia.) 
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TABLE  13. — ^DETAILS  OF  DODGE  TYPE  OF  BBEAEER8  GATHERED  FBOH  UILLS  TI8ITBD. 
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le  br  8.  R.  Krom.    (b)  BrolUB  ■  jawi  In  S  reus:  put  In  B  }■«  iluna;  uaed  B  Kti  ei*t-«teel  (tufflnc 
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ilatar;aplltlaw;  made  b7  Becker  Foundrr  and  UachlDB  Co.;  thlabrwkw 
0.1  brei&wi»Ho.lllommalKls. 
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S.  R.  Erom  makes  a  breaker  of  this  claes  (see  Fig.  19),  in  wliich  the  lever 
19  replaced  by  pitman  and  togfjles.  The  Colorado  Iron  Works  Co.  makes  a  modi- 
fied Dodge  breaker  which  they  call  the  "Black  Hawk." 


FIQ.  19. — SECTION  OP  KBOM'S  8TANDAED  HOCK  BREAKER. 


§  38.  Sites  and  Wearing  Parts  of  Dodge  Breakers. — Tables  13  and  14  show 
the  data  obtained  on  the  Dodge  type  of  breakers  frem  the  mills  visited.  The 
general  explanations  of  Tables  9  and  10  (Blake  type  of  breakers),  in  §  32  and 
I  33,  also  apply  here. 

TABLB  14. — WEAR  OF  DODGE  BBSAEERS. 
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§  39.  The  Sohhanz  Bekakbh'"  is  of  the  Dodge  type  and  has  a  movable  jaw 
with  cjliodrical  surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20.    It  approaches  and  recedes  from 
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the  fixed  jaw  with  a  combined  rolling  and  eliding  motion.    Maurice  Bellom  com- 
mends it. 


no.  20, — SECTION  OF  THE  8CHRANZ  BBEAEEB. 


§40.  Stdetevant  Roll  Jaw  Rockeh  Breaker  and  Fine  Crusher,  made  by 
the  Sturtevant  Mill  Co. — Tbie  machine  has  a  large  capacity  for  crushing  to  a 
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small  size.     Its  description  is  as  foIlowB:  (See  Fig,  81).     It  has  a  frame  1,  with 
a  fixed  j'aw  2,  pivoted  at  3,  capable  of  receiving  slight  movement  at  4,  through 
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the  link  5,  the  pin  6,  the  spring  7,  the  opposing  wedges  8,  the  shims  9,  and  the 
adjusting  bolt  10.  These  connections  are  provided  to  furnish  two  classes  of 
movement:  (1)  The  spring  allows  the  jaws  to  open  in  case  a  hard  object  gets 
in.  (2)  The  adjusting  bolt^  wedges  and  shims  furnish  a  means  of  taking  up 
the  wear  on  the  jaw. 

Motion  is  conveyed  to  the  movable  jaw  through  the  several  parts  as  follows: 
Power  is  furnished  to  the  pulley  20,  which  is  bolted  to  the  fly-wheel  21,  and 
drives  the  pitman  18  by  the  eccentric  19,  causing  a  vertical  oscillation  to  the 
lever  17-16,  about  the  center  16.  This  in  turn,  through  the  pin  15,  imparts  mo- 
tion to  the  piece  11,  which  is  supported  by  the  pin  12,  the  link  13  and  the  pin 
14.  The  machine  is  a  toggle  machine  and  its  two  toggles  are  respectively  16-15 
and  23-15.  When  these  are  lined  up  by  the  rising  of  17,  it  causes  the  surface  23, 
which  is  a  cylinder  of  radius  23-15,  to  roll  from  below  upward  upon  the  surface 
22,  which  is  also  a  cylinder  with  radius  22-16,  crushing  all  the  particles  lying 
between  these  two  great  roll  surfaces.  In  the  meantime  the  two  surfaces  24  and 
25  approach  on  the  Dodge  principle,  the  greatest  movement  on  the  greatest  lump, 
and  break  the  large  lumps,  the  fragments  falling  into  the  space  between  22-23 
as  soon  as  the  lower  jaws  open  preparatory  to  the  next  fine  crushing  act. 

A  Quincy  granite  cobblestone  weighing  2.563  kilos,  measuring  4X5X6  inches 
approximately,  was  crushed  in  6  seconds  by  a  machine  with  jaws  5X10  inches  at 
the  mouth,  widening  to  JX20  inches  at  the  throat,  and  yielded:  On  3  mesh,* 
0.2% ;  through  3  on  4  mesh,  2.2% ;  through  4  on  8  mesh,  32.1% ;  through  8  on 
16  mesh,  24.5% ;  through  16  on  30  mesh,  14.8% ;  through  30  on  60  mesh,  11.0% ; 
through  60  on  120  mesh,  7.5% ;  through  120  mesh,  7.7% ;  total,  100.0%. 

This  machine  is  only  just  coming  on  the  market  so  that  a  full  table  of  sizes  and 
capacities  is  not  to  be  had.     The  following  data  are  said  to  be  reliable: 

2X4  inches.     Laboratory  size. 

6X10  inches.  No  longer  made.  Crushed  from  40  to  70  tons  per  24  hours  from 
4-inch  cube  down  to  J-inch  when  running  at  250  revolutions  per  minute. 

6X16  inches.  Crushes  from  48  to  72  tons  per  24  hours  of  hard  granite  to 
^-inch,  and  half  the  product  will  pa^s  through  |-inch  hole.  Speed  is  250  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  requiring  about  15  horse  power.  The  frame  is  of  cast  iron 
and  weighs  6  tons. 

6X24  inches.  Crushes  96  tons  in  24  hours  of  granite  or  hard  quartz  to  J  inch, 
running  at  225  revolutions  per  minute.  It  uses  20  to  25  horse  power,  and  weighs 
12  tons. 

For  the  crushing  of  samples  of  20  kilos  and  less  the  author  has  found  the 
smallest  size  very  efficient. 


GEKEBAL  BEMARKS  UPON   JAW   BREAKERS. 


There  are  two  lines  of  thought  along  which  discussion  may  be  profitable: 
(a)  A  comparison  of  the  Blake  type  with  the  Dodge  type  of  breakers. 
(6)  The  necessity  for  simplicity  of  action. 

§  41.  (a)  The  Comparison  of  the  Blake  and  Dodge  Type  op  Breakers. — 
Much  discussion  has  taken  place  over  the  question:  Should  the  swing  jaw  be 
pivoted  above  or  below  ?  As  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  the  author  submits 
Tables  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 


*  For  actual  sizes  of  these  screens,  see  Table  858. 
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TABLE  15. — M0TEHENT3  ON  THE  BLAEB  BBBAKBB  HADE  B¥  THE  FABBEL  FOONDBT 
AND  MACHINE  CO.     (3ee  Fig.  33.) 
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TABLB  16. — U0TBUENT8  ON  THB  DODOB  BBBAEEB  HADE  BT  THE  PABKB  A  LACT 

CO.     (See  Fig.  23.) 
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TABLB  17. — HOVEUBNTS  ON  THB  BLAKE  BBEAEEB  If  ADE  BT  QATB8  IBON  WORKS. 
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Uill  32  gives  moTement  for  an  8xl6-iiich  Krom  breaker  as  \  inch  at  the 
mouth  aod  |  inch  at  the  throat. 

A  7X10-ineh  Blake  and  a  7X8-inch  Dodge  have  in  common  a  gape  of  7  inches 
and  for  the  purpose  of  computation  may  both  be  treated  as  if  they  were  7X7-ineh 
breakers,  crushing  1  seven-inch  cube  of  Hindstone  at  the  mouth  and  7  one-inch 
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cubes  of  sandstone  at  the  throat.  The  breaking  strength  of  sandstone  being 
taken  as  6^457  pounds  per  square  inch^  (see  Table  170)^  the  7-inch  cube  will 
require  49X6^457=316^393  pounds^  and  the  7  one-inch  cubes  will  require  7X 
6,457=45,199  pounds,  respectively  to  crush  them.  The  movements  and  speed 
^f  the  two  machines  are  taken  from  Tables  5,  12,  15  and  16,  and  are  as  follows : 

BUto.  Dodg*. 

■oTem0Bt  at  mouth O.OTSiBcfa.  S       ineh. 

Howment at throM 0.80  Inch.  O.807faioh. 

BeroLntloos  par  mhmte 875 


Then  the  total  movements  and  the  total  foot  pounds  of  work  per  minute  for 
each  when  treating  1  seven-inch  cube  at  the  mouth  and  7  one-inch  cubes  at  the 
throat  would  be  as  follows: 


Total  VVmmrd  Horemeot 
perlOnute. 
Ftoet 

Force  to 

GruahRook. 

Pounda. 

FootPoondt 

of  Work  per 

Minute. 

«uv«  1  At  the  mouth.. 
"•*••    At  the  throat.. 
Tvwifl*  j  At  the  mouth. . 
"**"lAttheth«>at... 

0.0?8x875-«-18a  1.T8 
0.«  X875h-18=  5.78 
1.      X800^18~86.00 
0.807X80(M-I8a  0.0« 

810,808 
40,100 

810,808 
45,100 

500,848 

868,000 

7,000,885 

448,000 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  Dodge  breaker  is  working  at  17.64  times  the 
rate  at  the  mouth  that  it  is  at  the  throat  (  *  *  =17.64  1,  while  the 
Blake  is  working  at  only  2.19  times  the  rate  at  the  mouth  that  it  is  at  the 
throat.  /5gM43  Y 

If  this  line  of  argument  is  correct,  a  machine  so  unevenly  loaded  as  the  Dodge 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  expensive  in  use  of  power  than  one  as  evenly  loaded  as 
the  Blake.  It  will  doubtless  be  argued  that  this  statement  is  not  fair,  because  the 
Dodge  breaks  the  piece  long  before  it  has  gone  its  1  inch.  This  is  true,  but  in 
reply  it  may  be  stated  that  while  it  was  breaking  the  rock,  it  was  doing  work  at 
the  above  computed  rate. 

Again,  let  us  assume  that  our  7-inch  cubes  actually  report  at  the  throat  at  the 
rate  of  7  one-inch  cubes  for  each  crushing  act  and  that  these  cubes,  and  no  more, 
are  crushed  fine  enough  to  drop  through  when  the  throat  opens,  then  it  will  take 
49  crushing  acts  at  the  throat  to  clear  away  what  one  crushing  act  does  at  the 
mouth.  In  other  words,  the  capacity  at  the  mouth  is  49  times  as  great  as  that 
at  the  throat.  Is  it  not  clear  then  that  the  Blake  method,  which  diminishes  the 
exertion  at  the  mouth  until  several  revolutions  are  often  taken  to  make  the  first 
break,  and  increases  it  at  the  throat,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of 
the  operation  than  the  Dodge  method  which  multiplies  the  already  too  great  ca- 
pacity of  the  mouth,  and  diminishes  the  already  too  little  capacity  at  the  throat, 
thereby  tending  to  create  the  choking  eflfect  which  is  often  complained  of  in  run- 
ning Dodge  breakers.  In  Mill  26  on  an  11 X  15-inch  Dodge  breaker,  running  at 
214  revolutions  per  minute,  fed  with  rock  between  3  inches  and  1  inch  in  size, 
set  to  crush  to  1  inch  the  choking,  which  had  given  much  trouble,  was  stopped  by 
putting  in  a  hopper  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

This  difference  in  crushing  is  apparent  in  listening  to  the  two  machines.  The 
Dodge  breaker  snaps  the  lumps  apart  with  a  report  like  a  pistol  shot,  while  the 
Blake  works  more  quietly.  Another  evidence  of  the  momentary  high  power 
required  by  the  Dodge  is  the  massive  lever  arm  which  was  developed  from  the  fact 
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that  the  earlier  Dodge  breakers  gave  much  trouble  from  the  breaking  of  the 
lever  arm. 

The  commonly  expressed  comparison  between  the  two  machines  is  that  the 
Dodge  gives  a  more  even  product  while  the  Blake  has  a  larger  capacity.  This 
however,  could  hardly  be  true  with  machines  built  with  the  movements  quoted  in 
Tables  15  and  16,  but  it  is  true  with  those  quoted  in  Tables  17  and  18.  This 
common  conclusion  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Dodge  breakers  are  usually 
set  to  do  a  little  finer  work  than  the  Blake  breakers. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Dodge  gives  a  higher  percentage  of  fines  than 
the  Blake  with  the  same  movement  at  the  throat,  especially  when  run  at  nearly 
full  capacity.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Dodge  is  putting 
in  more  work  at  the  mouth  than  is  needed  to  prepare  the  lumps  for  the  throat. 
This  excess  of  work  is  making  fines  and  the  machine  is  acting  under  the  con- 
ditions of  choked  crushing.  (See  §  97.)  The  choking  or  stopping  of  the  Dodge 
is  probably  due  to  this  excess  of  fines,  combined  with  the  large  movement  at  the 
mouth.  Each  machine  has  its  place,  however,  and  the  one  to  be  used  will  de- 
pend upon  the  special  conditions  of  each  case. 

§42.  (6)  The  Necessity  for  Simplicity  of  Action. — A  breaker  which 
mixes  two  kinds  of  action  in  handling  its  charge,  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
wasting  either  power  or  time  by  so  doing.  If,,  for  example,  a  breaker  crushes 
the  coarser  lumps  in  one  part  of  the  jaw  by  pressure  and  in  another  by  grinding 
action,  either  the  pressure  is  better  than  the  grinding  or  the  grinding  better  than 
the  pressure.  Whichever  method  proves  best  for  that  lump,  it  would  be  economy 
of  power  to  treat  all  the  lumps  by  that  method. 

A  breaker  may  be  built  up  of  two  parts  which  work  upon  different  principles. 
In  such  machines  the  first  or  upper  part  prepares  the  ore  for  the  second  or  lower 
part.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  first  part  has  a  vastly  greater  capacity 
than  the  second  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  either  clogged  with  ore  that  it  cannot 
discharge  into  the  second  part,  wasting  power  thereby,  or  it  must  be  underfed, 
and  so  wastes  time.  The  Sturtevant  roll  jaw  breaker  seems  to  overcome  this  ob- 
jection better  than  any  of  the  others,  as  the  portion  devoted  to  fine  crushing  has 
a  very  large  capacity,  probably  as  large  as  that  of  the  coarse  crushing  portion. 
The  widening  of  the  jaws  at  the  throat  is  made  to  contribute  toward  this  end. 

II. — ^The  Spindle  or  Gyrating  Breakers. 

Of  these  machines  there  are  three  types : 

(a)  Those  which  have  the  greatest  movement  on  the  smallest  lump. 
(6)  Those  which  have  equal  movement  on  small  and  large  lumps. 
(c)  Those  which  have  the  greatest  movement  on  the  largest  lump. 

(a)  the  spindle  breakers  having  the  greatest  movement  on  the  smallest 

LUMP. 

Examples  of  this  type  are :  The  Gates,  the  Comet  and  the  McCully  breakers. 

§  43.  The  Gates  Breaker  is  manufactured  by  the  Gates  Iron  Works,  in  the 
sizes  shown  in  Table  19.  It  consists  of  a  bottom  plate  1  (see  Fig.  25),  a  bottom 
shell  2,  including  the  chute  for  the  crushed  ore,  a  top  shell  3,  supporting  the  dies 
or  concaves  19,  which  are  of  chilled  cast  iron  or  steel,  a  three-armed  spider  6, 
furnishing  a  bearing  for  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  25.  In  the  very  latest 
design  the  spider  has  but  two  arms.  The  bearing  is  cylindrical  and  the  spindle 
tapers  upward  at  the  angle  of  gyration.  These  parts  are  all  suitably  flanged, 
fitted  and  bolted  to  each  other  as  indicated  in  the  fi^ire.  The  bottom  plate  1  is 
made  to  be  dropped,  for  ease  of  inspection  and  repair.    The  spindle  25,  with  a 
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shoe  or  crushing  head  18  of  chilled  cast  iron  or  steel,  standing  upon  the  steel  step 
28  and  the  octagon  step  24  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  the  lighter  screw  29 
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8.  Top  shell. 

4.  BcarinK  cap. 

5.  OH  cellar  oftpi 

6.  Spider. 

7.  Hopper. 

8.  Eccentrio. 

9.  Revel  wheel 
10.  Wearing  ring. 


11.  Bevel  pinion. 

13.  Pulley. 

18.  Break-pin  hob. 

14.  Break -pin. 

15.  Oil  bonnet. 

16.  Dust  ring. 

17.  Dust  cap. 

18.  Bead. 

19.  Concaves. 

S3.  Chilled  wearing  plates. 


S4.  Octagon  step. 
25,  Spindle. 
36.  Upper  ring  nut. 
27.  Lower  ring  nat. 
38.  Steel  step. 
29.  Lighter  screw. 

80.  Lighter  screw  jam  nut. 

81.  Countershaft 
Sa  Oiling  chain. 


and  the  jam  nut  30.    The  lover  end  of  this  spindle  is  a  journal  aad  finds  ft  bear- 
ing in  the  eccentric  hub  8  of  the  bevel  gear  9.    The  eccentric  hob  le  made  of 
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brass  firmly  attached  to  the  gear;  it  is  babbitted  inside  and  out  on  the  thick  side 
where  all  the  wear  comes.  While  the  interior  surface  of  the  hub  is  an  eccentric 
bearing  for  the  spindle  journal^  the  exterior  surface  is  a  journal  which  is  con- 
centric with  the  gear  and  finds  its  bearing  in  the  bottom  plate  1. 


TABLE  19. — ^DETAILS  OF  GATES  BBEAKEB.    (TRken  fhim  the  CMtUlogiM.) 
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0 
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0x14 
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8,000 

7x45 
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10x00 

90,000 
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51,000 
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05  ^     108 
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500  ''     900 
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8 

15 


40 
44 

48 
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7 
8 
10 
19 
14 
15 
18 
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800 
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4  "  5 

8  "  10 

19  "  15 


80  »• 
40  •• 
75  •* 
100  **  150 


80 
40 
50 


i 


8100 

875 
650 
750 
1,900 
1,800 
9,fl00 
8,800 
5,000 
7,000 


the 


of  each  opeofng 


*  Tbe  Noa.  1  to  8  breakera  are  now  built  with  only  two  opeainca  in  whtofa 
li  half  the  combined  openinga,  that  ia,  5x18.  5x9:,  7x98,  etc. 

tlhia  ia  a  Keoeral  flgure.    For  fine  oruahing  the  oapacitj  wiD  be  laii  and  the  power  gieater. 

The  beveled  gear  9  is  driven  by  the  bevel  pinion  11  on  the  shaft  31,  through 
the  break-pin  hub  13  and  the  cast-iron  break-pin  14,  by  the  pulley  12,  which  has 
a  loose  fit  on  the  hub  13.  The  speed  ratio  of  these  gears  is  usually  2^  to  1. 
In  Mills  60  and  61,  it  is  2  to  1.  Around  the  pinion  11  is  a  large  opening  for 
oiling  and  tending  the  machine. 

To  prevent  dust  from  injuring  the  bearings  and  gears,  an  oil  bonnet  15  and  a 
dust  ring  16,  both  of  cast  iron,  gyrate  with  the  spindle  and  make  dust-tight 
joints  at  those  two  parts.  In  the  bonnet  15  is  placed  an  oil  hole.  The  oil  so 
fed  fills  the  spaces  down  to  the  step  28,  the  rotation  of  the  machine  now  causes 
an  upward  current  in  the  journals  of  the  eccentric  8  and  completes  the  circula- 
tion by  returning  in  the  vertical  tubes  shown,  of  which  there  are  four.  A  horizon- 
tal pipe  (not  shown)  leading  in  at  the  level  of  the  step  28  serves  as  a  means  of 
pumping  in  oil  from  below  and  also  for  draining.  The  dust  cap  17  protects  the 
upper  bearing  of  the  spindle  from  dust.  If  the  oil  gets  thick  or  dirty,  it  may  be 
drained  out  from  the  drain  pipe,  and  hot  water  poured  into  the  oil  hole  in  the 
bonnet  15.  This  washes  out  the  oil  and  any  dirt  that  may  have  got  into  the 
bearings.    This  in  turn  is  replaced  by  fresh  oil  and  work  proceeds  as  usual. 

The  spindle  is  of  forged  steel  or  preferably  of  wrought  iron.  The  head  is  of 
chilled  iron,  with  soft  slats  cast  inside  for  ease  of  boring.  The  spindle  is  turned 
on  a  taper  to  fit  the  head,  which  is  driven  to  a  solid,  conical  fit.  The  lock-nut 
rings  26  and  27,  are  then  screwed  down  to  hold  the  head  in  place.  The  head 
is  generally  made  with  fine  corrugations  while  the  concaves  are  smooth ;  sometimes 
both  are  smooth. 

There  are  twelve  dies  or  liners  6  (Pig.  26).  The  space  1,  behind  and  between 
them  is  run  with  zinc.  One  of  them,  15,  is  called  the  key  liner  and  is  rectangu- 
lar in  section ;  behind  it  in  the  top  shell  is  a  groove  2,  for  a  wedge  to  drive  it 
inward  for  removal.  After  this  one  is  removed  the  rest  can  be  pried  off  one  at 
a  time.    The  ring  4  and  the  wedges  5  are  only  used  when  putting  in  new  dies. 

When  it  becomes  necessary,  owing  to  the  wear,  to  decrease  the  size  of  the 
opening,  the  spindle  25  and  head  18  are  raised  by  the  lighter  screw  29,  which 
lifts  the  octagon  step  24  and  is  held  bv  the  jam  nut  30.  The  total  amount  of 
raise  possible  is  2  inches  on  the  Nos.  0  and  1  breakers ;  2|  inches  on  Nos.  2,  3 
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and  4 ;  3  inches  on  Xob.  5  and  6,  and  3^  mches  on  Xoa.  1\  and  8.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  have  several  sets  of  dies  or  concaves  of  different  thickness.  A  new 
crusher  head  will  be  mated  with  a  thin  set  of  dies  and  when  the  head  and  dies 
wear  beyond  the  limit  of  the  hghter  screw  29,  the  spindle  is  restored  to  its  start- 
log  height,  and  either  a  thicker  set' of  dies  is  put  in,  or  the  eame  set  of  dies  with 
a  narrower  key  die,  are    reset  with  thicker  backing.    This  is  repeated  until  the 
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head  is  worn  out.  In  the  former  case,  three  sets,  in  the  latter,  two  sets  of  dies 
wear  out  a  head. 

Since  a  certain  point  in  the  top  of  the  spindle,  which  is  at  the  fulcrum,  has 
no  motion  of  tranwation,  while  a  point  in  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  gyrates 
in  a  circle,  it  follows  that  the  axis  of  the  spindle  descrihes  in  its  gyrations  a 
very  acute  cone.  Half  the  apex  angle  of  this  cone  will  be  called  the  angle  of 
gyration,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  35.     This  angle  is  about  1:  100  or  0°  34'. 

§44.  The  action  of  the  viachine  is  as  follows:  When  the  bevel  wheel  9  re- 
volves, the  spindle  86  is  free  to  gyrate  or  rotate  in  the  eccentric  8,  Practically 
it  rotates  until  ore  ie  fed  between  the  craahiog  surfaces  18  and  19;  it  then 
gyrates.  Thia  gyrating  motion  causes  the  head  18  to  approach  and  recede  from 
the  concaves  19 ;  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  spindle  25  acts  as  a  lever  with 
its  fulcrum  in  the  spider  €,  it  will  cause  a  greater  movement  at  the  lower  end  of 
18  than  at  its  upper  end.  This  causes,  upon  the  lumps  of  rock,  which  are  fed 
into  the  space  Iwtwcen  18  and  19,  a  crushing  action  by  pressure  which  has  a 
greater  movement  upon  the  smaller  Inmps  than  upon  the  larger.  The  fulcrum 
of  the  Gates  is  located  at  the  lowest  margin  of  the  upper  journal  of  the  spindle. 
This  rises  and  falls  inside  the  box  of  the  spider  in  adjusting  the  height  of  the 
spindle  and  head.  It  follows  then  that  with  this  adjustment,  the  angle  of  gyra- 
tion shown  by  the  central  vertical  lines  in  Fig.  26  (and  also  the  leverage)  varies, 
requiring  a  little  play  in  the  upper  and  lower  joumala.  The  total  vertical 
movement  of  the  spindle  is  only  3J  inches  in  the  large  breakers,  and  2  inches 
in  the  small,  and  the  journals  are  fitted  for  the  halfway  position,  making  the  play 
never  over  0.02  inch,  which  is  claimed  to  be  no  more  tnan  is  customary  on  any 
madunery. 
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The  large  lump  as  broken,  fallB  a  little  to  a  fresh  bearing  to  be  broken  again 
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A.  Capi 

B.  Oscillating  boK. 

C.  Tripod  bearing. 

D.  Hopper. 

E.  Liners  or  dies. 

F.  Crushing  head  or  shoe. 
O,  Spindle. 

H,  DustcoTer, 
J.  Dust  cover. 

J,  Hub  bolted  to  bevel  wheeL 
K.  Bevel  wheel. 
L.  Bevel  pinion. 
M.  Steel  toe. 

N  Jjooae  self-adjusting  bat- 
ton. 
O.  Step. 

P.  liner  section. 
Q.  Band  wheeL 


KEY   TO   FIG.    27. 

8,  Clutch.  15. 

T.  Removable  breaking  pins.  17. 
U.  Driving  shaft.  20. 

V.  Drain  pipe.  21 . 

W.  Oil  feed. 

X.  Friction  ringa  22. 

Y.  Dowel  pins   for  friction  23. 
rinss.  24. 

Z.  Guaia  plate. 

1.  Hole  in  shell  for  forcing  25. 

out  liners.  26. 

2.  Baseplate.  28. 
6.  Throat.  29. 

8.  Staple  for  guard  plate  Z.  80. 

9.  Ringbolt.  81. 

10.  Ringbolt.  82. 

11.  Key  for  head.  83. 
14.  Bofta                                85. 


Bolta 
Bolts. 

Foundation  bolts. 
Wearing  plate  on  chute 

plate. 
Chute  plate. 
Step  support. 
Cap    for    bevel    pinion 

journal. 
Outer  pillow  block. 
Collar. 

Main  body  or  skirt 
Sleeve. 
Mandril. 
Collar. 
Draw  boll 
Draw  bolt. 
Edge  of  box. 


by  the  next  act  of  compression,  and  this  is  repeated  until  it  is  broken  fine  enough 
to  pass  the  throat  of  the  machine,  that  is,  between  the  concaves  and  the  head  at 
the  narrowest  point.     The  ore  then  passes  out  over  the  chute  22. 

The  Gates  breaker  can  be  designed  for  finer  crushing  with  a  smaller  throw  than 
the  ordinary  jaw  breaker.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  corrugations  on  the 
head  are  creeping  backward  all  the  time  in  a  full  fed  crusher,  and  any  tendency 
to  pack  is  broken  up  by  the  constantly  changing  difference  in  the  parts  of  the 
head  and  of  the  concaves  which  are  opposite  one  another. 

See  Tables  25  and  26  for  details  from  mills. 

§  45.  The  Comet  Breaker  (Fig.  27  and  Table  20)  is  manufactured  by  Eraser 
&  Chalmers,  and  is  like  the  Gates  in  design  and  action.  There  are,  however, 
certain  differences  in  the  detail  of  the  construction  to  which  reference  will  now 
be  made.  The  chute  22  can  be  removed,  giving  free  access  in  front  to  the  beveled 
gears.  The  entire  chute  is  covered  with  a  boiler  iron  wearing  plate  21,  to  be 
removed  when  worn  out.  The  spindle  0  is  turned  a  true  cylinder  above  to  fit 
the  oscillating  box  B  and  a  true  cylinder  below  to  gyrate  in  the  hub  of  the  gear 
K.  The  steel  spindle  toe  M  is  fitted  tight  into  the  spindle  and  is  turned  concave 
on  its  under  side  to  fit  the  convex  side  of  the  loose  button  N,  giving  perfect  self- 
adjustment  between  these  two  parts.  The  button  N  is  flat  on  the  under  side,  as 
is  the  step  0  on  its  upper  side.  N  is  therefore,  free  to  slide  on  0.  These  two 
surfaces  will  always  wear  flat.  The  bevel  wheel  K  has  a  cast-iron  hub,  the  inside 
surface  of  which  is  eccentric  and  acts  as  bearing  for  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle. 
The  outside  acts  as  journal  for  the  gear  and  is  therefore  concentric  with  the 
latter.  For  any  point  in  the  spindle  the  radius  of  g}Tation  is  rhr  o^  the  dis- 
tance of  said  point  from  the  fulcrum.    Both  these  surfaces  are  babbitted  on 


B 


A 
B 
C 
D 

E 


TABLE  20. — ^DETAILS  OP  COMET  BREAKER.    (Taken  from  Catalogue.) 


|3  a 

h 

OQ 


Inches. 
6x12 
7x14 

12x24 


Tonn. 
06to  102 
144  to  240 
886to  576 
4«)to  720 
060  to  1440 


Ft.In. 
4-10 
6-5 
6-6 
7-8 
9-2 


Outside  Dfinen- 

sions  of  Frame 

Sent  with 

Breaker. 


Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 
6- 1x2-9 
6-10x8-2 
8-0x4- 0 
9-  1x4-10 

10-10x5-8 


»  E 


Pounds 

6.500 

7.600 

14.000 

24,000 

80,000 


Pulley  Diam- 
eter and  Face. 


IncheR. 

24x  8; 

24x10; 

80x10) 

42x1! 

40x14) 


r  «- 

e 

u 

r     Diameter  o 
5*      Fly-wheel. 

Revolution 

of  Pulley 

per  Minute 

Horse  powe 
Required. 

8-0 

400 

8 

JW) 

400 

12 

4  0 

400 

20 

4  6 

400 

S?S 

6-0 

400 

60 
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the  spot;  the  sleeve  39  serves  for  babbittiDe  the  outer  eurface,  and  the  maudril 
30,  for  the  inner.  The  velocity  ratio  of  the  gears  is  2 :1  in  Mills  36  and  84. 
Friction  rings  X,  three  in  number,  furnish  the  gear  K  with  anti-friction  support. 
The  upper  and  under  rings  arc  of  bronze  and  are  dowelled  to  the  gear  K  and 
the  base  2  respectively.  The  middle  ring  is  of  steel  and  is  free  to  revolve.  On 
the  duat  collar  /,  protecting  the  eccentric  hub  </  is  a  tight  leather  joint  attached 
to  the  spindle  Q.  Oil  is  fed  to  the  main  spindle  bearing  by  the  pipe  W,  and 
drained  from  it  previous  to  lubricating  by  opening  the  pipe  V,  By  filling  the 
pipe  W  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  bearings,  perfect  lubrication  of  the  in- 
side and  outside  bearings,  as  well  as  the  friction  rings,  will  be  obtained.  For 
larger  machines  one  pint  of  oil  four  times  a  day  will  be  needed;  in  starting  a 
new  machine,  the  oil  should  be  drained  every  two  days  and  the  support  S3  taken 
off  and  cleaned.  This  oil  can  be  used  again  on  other  bearings.  At  H  is  another 
dust  collar  similar  to  /,  but  protecting  the  gear  teeth  from  ore. 

The  clutch  S  and  cast-iron  clutch  toes  T,  serve  to  put  on  and  take  off  power 
and  also  as  a  breaking  part,  so  that  if  a  hammer  head  is  fed  to  a  breaker,  the 
machine  stops  while  the  fly-wheel  and  pulley  go  on  revolving. 

The  oscillating  box  B  is  turned  true  cylinder  inside  but  is  tapered  upward  on 
the  outside  at  the  exact  angle  of  gyration  of  the  spindle  (1  in  100).  The  lower 
edge  of  this  box  35  is  the  fulcrum,  the  position  of  which  is  constant.  The  set 
screw  13  prevents  it  from  rotating.  When  the  spindle  is  raised  for  adjustment, 
the  box  does  not  rise  with  it,  thus  keeping  a  constant  leverage  and  a  uniform 
alignment  between  upper  and  lower  bearings  and  the  spindle.  In  the  figure  the 
spindle  is  shown  at  its  highest  position. 

A  ^;aard  plate  Z  is  put  in  to  protect  the  gears  on  the  rear  side  from  harm. 
This  IB  kept  locked  and  opened  only  for  oiling  or  repairs.  The  gears  are  of  steel 
cast  as  smoothly  as  possible  and  not  planed.  The  head  F  fits  the  spindle  on  a 
tapered  seat  and  is  held  by  a  key  11.     It  is  removed  by  the  draw  bolts  33  and  33. 

The  dies  or  concaves  are  put  in  place  after  cleaning,  drying,  warming  them  in 
cold  weather,  and  stopping  the  cracks ;  they  are  then  backed  by  running  in  molten 


no.  81. 

no.  as. 

flBOTIOMAL 
(8.PIECT) 

SEOnONAI. 
(5-PIECE> 

6INOLE        BSOTIONAL 
PIECE  LIN  SB       LIKXB. 

rosBizsE. 


zinc.  The  warming  helps  the  zinc  to  flow.  Each  liner  ie  made  in  one  piece 
(Fig.  28),  or  in  two  pieces  (Fig.  29)  on  account  of  the  greater  wear  at  the  lower 
end.  In  the  latter  form  the  upper  section  lasts  twice  as  long  as  the  lower  section. 
The  head  is  also  made  in  several  forms.  The  ordinary  is  all  in  one  piece,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  30.  Later,  composite  forms,  jointed  by  zinc  and  providing  for 
the  greater  wear  at  the  tips,  are  shown  ic  Fi^.  31  and  33.     The  lower  part  will 
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perhaps  wear  twice  as  fast,  and  the  upper  part  half  as  fast  as  the  middle  part. 
This  plan  sends  less  metal  to  the  scrap  neap  than  when  the  head  is  in  one  piece. 
9  and  10  (Fig.  27)  are  ring  bolts  used  for  lifting  out  the  various  parts;  8  is  the 
staple  for  fastening  the  plate  Z. 

§  46.  Adjustment  for  Wear. — The  Amount  of  Throw. — In  the  earlier  forms, 
the  wear  of  the  head  and  liners  is  taken  up  bj  raising  the  spindle  by  the  introduc- 
tions of  buttons  under  the  step  piece  0.  When  this  has  reached  its  limit,  the 
liners  or  head  have  to  be  changed  as  in  the  Gates  breaker,  and  the  spindle  lowered 
again  to  its  starting  point.  The  button  adjustment  was  a  clumsy  arrangement, 
and  in  the  later  form  (see  Fig.  33)  there  is  a  ram  K  provided  with  a  steel  toe  d', 
OD  which  stands  the  hemispherical  button  g  and  the  spindle  O.    At  the  lower 


no.  33. — COMET  BBEAKEB  WITH  WQ.  34. — 8BCTI0K  OF  THE 

NBW  CHAIN   ADJUSTMENT.  MoOITLLY  BRSAEEB. 

end  of  the  ram  are  two  supporting  sheaves  T,  and  running  through  a  slot  in  the 
ram  is  the  drum  shaft  V.  A  crank  shaft  C  turns  the  screw  B'  of  the  worm  gear 
and  1^  it  the  gear  W  and  the  grooved  drum  V,  upon  which  the  chain  B  winds. 
This  chain  passes  under  one  sheave  T,  over  the  loose  sheave  0,  under  the  other 
sheave  T  and  up  to  be  attached  to  the  frame  at  m.  In  the  largest  breaker  E, 
the  spindle  can  be  lifted  by  this  mechanism  9  inches  vertically.  The  whole  ia 
enclwed  in  the  casing  W. 
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Some  of  the  dimensions  and  the  amount  of  movement  of  the  Comet  breaker 
are  given  in  Table  21. 

TABLE  21. — ^DIMENSIONS  OF  COMET  BREAKER. 


Size. 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 


Vertical  Die-  1  Vertical  Dis- 
tance from  Ful-ltanoefrom  Ful- 


crum to  Top 

of  Liners  or 

Ck>ncave8. 

Inches. 


8 
10 

14 


crum  to  Bottom 

of  Liners  or 

Concaves. 

Inches. 


18 
24 
87 


Vertical  Dis- 
tance from  Ful- 
crum to  Center 
of  Eccentric 
Journal. 
Inches. 


66 
67 
76 
92 

106 


Total  MoTcment,  or  Throw. 


At  Top  of 
Lineiv. 
Inches. 


.16 
.20 
.21 
.26 
.28 


At  Bottom 

of  Liners. 

Inches. 


.86 
.48 
.64 
.66 
.76 


At  Center 

of  Eccen- 

tncJoumU. 

Inches. 


1.12 
1.84 
1.52 
1.84 
2.16 


See  Tables  25  and  26  for  details  of  Comet  breakers  in  the  mills. 

§  47.  The  McCully  Gyrating  Breaker  (Table  22  and  Fig.  34)  is  manu- 
factured by  R.  McCully.  This  breaker  is  in  principle  like  the  Gates  and  Comet, 
but  it  has  certain  differences  for  which  advantage  is  claimed.     They  are  as 

follows : 

The  spindle  C  is  not  supported  on  a  step  below  but  is  suspended  from  the  tripod 
m'  through  the  adjusting  nut  m*,  the  screw  m  and  the  ball  and  socket  joint  m}p, 
consisting  of  a  spherical  ball  m}  and  a  screw  plug  p,  with  a  hemispherical  socket 
on  the  under  side.  The  nut  m'  is  held  at  any  particular  thread  by  a  key  m*  to 
suit  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  crushing  head.  The  top  journal  of  the  spindle 
is  turned  cylindrical  while  the  inside  of  the  sleeve  6*  is  conical  to  suit  the  angle 
of  gyration.  The  fulcrum  is  at  6*.  The  effect  of  this  combination  is  that  the 
weight  of  spindle  and  head  are  carried  upon  the  tripod  with  greatly  reduced 
friction,  while  in  the  Gates  and  Comet  breakers  this  weight  causes  the  sliding 
friction  of  the  step  below.  The  machine  has  a  side  manhole  which  enables  it 
to  be  safely  lubricated  while  running.  The  bearing  of  the  large  gear  can  be 
removed  for  repairs  by  lowering  the  bottom  by  bolts  without  taking  down  the 
machine.    A  flexible  canvas  hood  0  excludes  the  dust  from  the  bearings  below. 


table  22. — sizes  of  McGULLY  breaker.    (From  Catalogue.) 


8ise. 

Weight 

of 
breaker. 

Pounds. 

SIseofeach 
feed  open- 
ing in 

breaker. 

Inches. 

Slxeofoom- 
bined  feed 
openings. 

Inches. 

Capacity  per  24 
hours  in  tons  of 
2,000  pounds  to 
macadam  or 
ballast  size  (2^ 
inches). 

Dimensions  of  driT- 
ing  pulleys. 

Revolutions 

of  dri^ng 

pulley  per 

minute. 

Gears  reduce 

thisJii. 

Sise  of  engine 
in  horse  pow- 
er for  break- 

Diameter 
Inches. 

Face. 
Inches. 

Ar,  elevator 
and  screen. 

8 
9 

6,600 
7,900 
14,000 
21,000 
27,600 
42,000 
64,000 
91,000 
100,000 

6x12 

6x14 

7x16 

8x18 

10x20 

11x24 

14^x80 

18x42 

20x44 

6x86 

6x42 

7x46 

8x64 

10x60 

11x72 

14^x90 

18x126 

20x182 

106  to   204 

168  *'    288 

860  ''    480 

480  "    720 

720  "    960 

960  •'  1,440 

1,440  "8,000 

2,400  "8,600 

2,880  "  4,200 

20 
24 
28 

88 
86 
40 
44 

48 
68 

4 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

600 
475 
460 
426 
400 
876 
876 
875 
870 

6to     6 

8  "    10 
12  "    16 
15"    20 
18"    22 
26  "    80 
40  "    60 
60"    76 
aU  "  110 

An  older  form  of  the  McCully  breaker  has  no  ball  and  socket  joints  but  simply 
has  two  large  lock  nuts  upon  the  threaded  upper  end  of  the  spindle.  The  lower 
lock  nut  rests  directly  upon  the  sleeve  V  (Fig.  34).  This  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  sleeve  bears  only  at  one  point  at  a  time  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  an 
up  and  down  or  seesaw  motion  of  the  head. 
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§  48.  Comparison  of  the  Gates  and  McCully  Breakers. — A  comparative 
test  made  by  the  Gates  Iron  Works  on  the  regular  Gates  breaker^  a  Gates  breaker 
supplied  with  a  suspended  shaft  so  made  as  to  obviate  any  seesaw  motion,  and 
an  old  style  McCully  breaker,  gave  the  results  shown  in  Table  23.  The  conditions 
with  regard  to  speed,  amount  of  throw  and  leverage  were  the  same,  and  the  same 
crushing  head  was  used  for  all  three  tests. 

TABLE  23.-— COMPARATIVE  TESTS  OF  SPINDLE  BREAKERS. 


Style  of  Breaker. 

Test 
No. 

Opening 

at 
Throat 
Inches. 

Rock 

Used. 

Pounds. 

Time 
Consum- 
ed. 
Minutes. 

Net 

Power 

Used. 

Ampdres. 

RelatiTe 
Work  Used. 

Regular  Gates,  No.  0 

Ckites  No.  0,  with  suspended 
shaft 

8  and  4 

6  and  6 
7.8and9 

0.17 

0.17 
0.17 

600 

600 
600 

9.08 

10.88 
18.61 

10.84 

9.87 
8.77 

108.6 

100.0 
110.0 

01«i  style  McCully 

The  rock  used  was  hard,  close-grained  granite,  all  between  3  and  IJ  inches 
diameter,  and  had  a  compressive  strength  of  about  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  "Net  Power  Used'*  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  power  used  in  running 
empty  from  the  total  used  in  cmishing.  The  "Relative  Work  Used  in  Crushing" 
expresses  the  ratio  of  the  products  of  power  multiplied  by  time.  Sizing  tests 
of  the  products  are  given  in  Table  24. 

TABLE  24. — SIZING  TESTS  OF  PRODUCTS  FROM  SPINDLE  BREAKERS. 


TMts  Nos.  8  and  4. 

Tests  Nos.  6  and  0. 

Testa  Nos.  7, 8  and  9. 

Pounds. 

Per  Cent. 

Pouniis. 

Per  Cent. 

Pounds. 

Per  Cent. 

Over  1  inch 

1.6 
60.5 

S84.0 
99.6 

188.0 

0.80 
10.16 
45.08 
80.00 
94.68 

1.6 
60.5 

218.6 
09.0 

190.0 

0.80 
11.94 
48.88 
19.»6 
84.07 

0.68 

88.60 

196.80 

196.70 

161.90 

0.18 

4.69 

89.70 

86.80 

80.18 

Thmiiflrh  1  nn  t^-lncli. . .  ^ .., . . . 

Throusrh  9^  on  ^-Inch 

Through  Vj|  on  ^•lnch.... 

Thmu^h  \Z  on  l2-inohw . .  r  r  tx -  - 

Total 

497.5 

100.01 

406.6 

100.00 

600.7 

99.99 

This  table  shows  that  the  extra  work  done  by  the  old  McCully  breaker  as  shown 
in  Table  23,  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  finer  crushed  product. 

(b)    SPINDLE  BREAKERS  WITH  EQUAL  MOVEMENT  ON   LARGE  AND   SMALL  LUMPS. 

§  49.  RuTTER  Breaker. — S.  R.  Krom  has  in  his  catalogue  a  figure  called  the 
improved  Rutter  breaker.  It  places  the  crusher  head  directly  upon  a  long  eccen- 
tric running  its  whole  length.  The  spindle,  therefore,  revolves  and  the  crusher 
head  gyrates  upon  the  spindle.  This  is  the  earliest  form  from  which  the  modern 
spindle  breakers  have  been  developed.* 


(c)    BPINDLE    BREAKERS    WHICH    HAVE    THE    GREATEST    MOVEMENT    UPON    THE 

LARGEST   LUMP. 

§  50.  The  Lowry  National  Breaker,  the  rights  of  which  are  now  owned  by 
the  Gates  Iron  Works,  represents  this  class.  The  spindle  has  a  pivot  consisting 
of  a  ball  and  socket  bearing  placed  just  below  the  crusher  head.  Breaker  No. 
4  in  Mill  89  is  of  this  pattern.     (See  Table  25.) 

•  Rutter't  Ore  Mill,  patented  March  88, 1809.    B#own*8  Improved  Mill,  March  90, 1878;  reissued  September  7. 
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§  51,  Comparison  of  Spindle  Breakers  of  Class  (a)  with  Those  oy 
Class  (c). — ^The  remarks  made  in  comparing  the  Blake  and  Dodge  types  of 
breakers,  (§41),  apply  here  with  equal  lorce. 

§  52.  Mill  Data  on  Spindle  Breakers. — Table  25  gives  the  details  of  the 
spindle  breakers  in  the  mills  visited  by  the  author.  These  machines  are  all  fed 
dry.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  are  all  of  them  machines  of  large  capacity,  but 
are  run  much  below  their  limit.  In  the  mills  using  Comet  breakers  the  new 
worm-gear  adjustment  is  evidently  becoming  a  favorite  means  of  adjustment  for 
taking  up  wear,  the  old  Comet  adjustment  with  buttons  being  used  only  on 
machines  of  earlier  date. 

TABLE  25. — ^details  OF  SPINDLE  BREAKERS. 

Abbrariatloiia.— Br.sbreaker;  Caoomet;  Cap.scapacl^;  BstseBtimated;  O.sGhites;  grii.=:gris47; 
H.  P.shorae  power;  lii.=sinche8;  KsLowiy;  HMCsmazlmum;  No.=number. 


i 


M 
00 
01 


84 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


O. 
O. 

o. 
a. 
c. 
o. 
o. 
o. 
a 
c. 

L. 


I 


1 
1 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
% 
1 
1 


I 


D 

4 

8 

8 

D 

8 

8 

0 

D 

D 


Revohi- 

tions  per 

Minute. 


840 
496 
fiOU 


400 


100 
170 
818 


818 


800 


BMBOCPMll. 


fCnnh'd 
to. 


Ifioa 
it 


w 


f^ 


M 


M 


overlH-in*    ^ 


orer  lM*in.  grii. 


III 


800 


110 

800 

76 

IT 

186 

800 

00 

100 


it 


(6)000 
900 


480 


il 


il 


(«) 


(/) 


(a) 


(d)89 
80-86 


80 


18 


40 


HeadBaiMd 


WorrngMT. 


Screw  to  0  In. 
Screw  to  6  in. 
Screw  to  6  In. 
Shims  up  to  6  in. 
Worm  gt-ar. 


(a)  Tben  areeetlmatoB  bj  the  mill  manaiceri;  for  oapftcitles  quoted  by  manufacturers,  see  Tables  10  and  80. 
(6)  This  can  probably  crush  1,440  tons  in  84  hours,  (e)  Repairs,  ou  and  other  Incidentals,  $800  per  year,  id)  This 
Is  the  result  of  actual  measurement,  (e)  None  except  occaslooal  babbitting.  (/)  Babbitt  eccentric  every  6 
months,  (g)  Bevel  gear  and  pinioo  gear,  (fc)  Babbitting  bearings.  (0  Tbrough  No.  8  breaker  on  Na  1 
trommelf  1  In. 

Table  26  shows  the  wear  and  cost  of  parts  in  the  spindle  breakers  and  is  com- 
puted in  the  same  manner  as  described  under  the  Blake  breaker^  §  33. 


TABLE  26. — WEAR  FOR   SPINDLE  BREAKERS. 

AbbcerlaAloni.— Ist  O.  Rslst  grsde  babbitt;  B.  P.sbreaking  pin;  B.  W.  Lsbest  white  iron;  C9i.  Lschme^ 
Iron;  C.  H.  8. scaae  hardened  steel;  O.  Lscaattron;  E.s:each;  H.ssHead;  L.sLiners;  M.  O.  B.Bmain  gear 
babbitt:  P.Bpivots. 


• 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Wearing 
part 

■ 

Material. 

Total  weight 
Pounds. 

Cost 

per 

pound. 

Oente. 

Sen 

pound. 

Old. 

Cents. 

life. 

Wear  per  ton. 
Pounds. 

Oostpertoo. 
Cents. 

New. 

Old. 

Days. 

Tons. 

Gross. 

Net 

GroM. 

Net 

86 

H. 

U 

RP. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

18  L. 

B.P. 

H. 

L. 

P. 

M.Q.B. 

H. 

H. 
U 

a 

L. 
P. 

naB. 

RP. 

Gh.L 

at 

Gh.L 

u 
•* 

M 

8,800 

i  1,440 

11,700 

(a) 

8,700 
[  1,840 

6 
6 

0.66 
0.66 

860 
(180 

iioo 

80;400 
18,000 
84,000 

0.Q6R6 

0.111 

0.078 

0.0110 
0.0077 
0.0176 

0.881 
0.066 
0.440 

0.846 
0.607 
0.408 

80 

l| 

845 
846 
140 
885 

15 
108 

00 

I 

00,000 
00,000 
48,000 
07,800 

00  E. 
800 
600 

& 

768 

70  B. 
600 
400 

86 

0.010 
0.0088 

0.006 
0.0000 

0.107 
0.0«5 

61 

Gh.  L 
«• 

C.  H.  8. 

600 
900 

7 
7 

IS 

18,780 
11,860 

0.060 
0.068 

O.O806 
0.0884 

0.40 
0.475 

0.41 
0.807 

Ist  O.  B. 
C9I.L 

M 

B.W.L 
«t 

C9i.L 

•I 

C.L 

66 

88 

1,800 
1,875 
1,000 
8,000 

7 
7 
4 
4 

s 

380 

180 

180 

180 

id) 

865 

10,800 
10,800 
16,000 
16,000 

0.107 
0.187 
0.0086 
0.186 

"oioiw* 

0.0975 

i.i«r 

0.891 
0.8S0 
0.600 

S4 

700 
1,400 

0.817 
0.4S4 

88,000 



C.L 

6 

.. ...... 

■■••••■« 

...... 

•  •  * 

(a)8x8xl0lncfaes.    (6)  $80.00  per  set.    (e)  1>6  x  7  Inches.    (djLoQgtime. 
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§  53.  Routine  of  Managing  Heads  and  Concaves  on  Spindle  Breakers. — In 
Mill  66^  three  sets  of  concaves  of  varying  thickness  are  used.  A  new  head  is 
first  mounted  and  with  it  the  thinnest  set  of  concaves,  and  the  screw  adjustment 
is  used  to  regulate  size  until  the  head  is  raised  to  its  highest,  then  the  process  is 
repeated  with  a  medium  set  of  concaves,  and  finally  with  a  thick  set.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  period  the  head  is  worn  out  and  the  routine  is  gone  over  again. 

In  Mill  83,  two  thicknesses  of  concaves  only  are  used  during  the  cycle  and  the 
spindle  is  raised  by  six  buttons,  each  1  inch  thick,  one  at  a  time. 

In  Mill  26  a  Comet  D  breaker  wore  its  parts  as  indicated  in  Table  27.  The 
cost  of  removing  old  concaves  and  putting  in  new  ones  was  about  $24.50,  includ- 
ing zinc  for  backing.    The  cost  for  changing  a  head  was  about  the  same. 


TABLE  27. — SHOWING  WEAR  OP  PARTS  IN  MILL  26. 


Dtttoi 


May  19, 1895.... 
May  »,  1806.... 
Sept  1S.18BB... 
Jaii,  Of  1806..... 

Fel».8,1806 

April  1,1806.... 
Julys,  1806.... 


Ckwcaves. 


ThJoknesa. 
Indies. 


^ 


m 


Weight 
Pounds. 


1,440 


1,440 
1,760 
1,760 


1,760 


Head. 
Weight 
Pounds. 


8,800 


8,800 


GhlUed  iron  made  by 


Fraser  ft  CSialmera. 


»» 


tk 


Lake  Superior  Iron  Works. 


»• 


»• 


•t 


••  M  U  4« 

Local  foundry. 


Cost  per 
pound. 
Oente. 


6 
6 
6 
6 


Lite. 


Days.     T6na. 


100 

807 

119 

84 

148 


18,874 
88,800 
18,947 
4,164 
94,900 


General  Consideration  about  Breakers  and  Breaking. 


§  54.  Quality  op  Crushing  by  Breakers. — Two  sizing  tests  are  given  aa 
follows : 

In  Mill  25,  breaker  No.  1,  a  9X15-ineh  Blake,  set  to  crush  run  of  mine  con- 
taining dolomite  with  disseminated  galena  1^  inches  in  size,  yielded  the  following 
sizes:  On  IJ  inches,  51.2% ;  through  IJ  on  f  inch,  16.7% ;  through  J  on  f  inch, 
7.3% ;  through  f  on  f  inch,  7.9% ;  through  f  on  i  inch,  6.2% ;  through  J  inch  on 
4  mm.,  4.8% ;  through  4  mm.  on  1  mm.,  4.4% ;  through  1  mm.  on  i  mm.,  0.4% ; 
through  i  mm.,  1.1% ;  total,  100.00%. 

K.  Von  Reytt*^^  gives  the  following  sizes  as  produced  by  a  jaw  breaker  running 
at  230  revolutions  and  crushing  lumps  of  Przibram  ore  all  about  64  mm.  size. 
Through  64  on  32  mm.,  22.35%;  through  32  on  22  mm.,  24.12%;  through  22 
on  16  mm.,  18.85%;  through  16  on  12  mm.,  4.22%;  through  12  on  8  mm., 
10.15% ;  through  8  on  6  mm.,  5.03% ;  through  6  on  4  mm.,  1.40% ;  through  4 
on  3  mm.,  1.40% ;  through  3  on  2  mm.,  1.91% ;  through  2  on  1  mm.,  3.60% ; 
through  1  on  i  mm.,  1.70% ;  through  ^  on  i  mm.,  1.94% ;  through  J  on  Vir 
mm.,  1.23% ;  through  ^  mm.,  2.10% ;  total,  100.00%. 

For  other  sizing  tests  see  §  48  and  §  63. 

Too  much  importance  should  not  be  given  to  the  foregoing  figures,  as  the  per- 
centages vary  much  according  to  circumstances;  for  example,  whether  the  mine 
fines  are  sifted  out  or  not,  whether  the  ore  is  tough  and  brittle,  or  soft  and  granu- 
lar, whether  the  machine  is  set  to  crush  small  or  large,  whether  it  is  of  Blake 
or  Dodge  type,  whether  the  crushing  surfaces  are  sharply  corrugated  or  smooth. 

As  an  example  of  this  last  condition  we  have  Mill  13,  where  a  Blake  breaker 
(see  Table  9)  is  used  to  crush  pyrite  for  kiln  roasting.  New  jaws  with  sharp 
corrugations  make  approximately  14%  of  fines  in  crushing  rock  to  pass  through 
a  hole  i  inch  in  diameter,  while  old  round  and  smooth  plates  make  30%  of 
fines.    Hence  the  very  short  life  allowed  for  plates  in  that  milL 
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With  the  Gates  breaker  it  has  been  found  possible  to  do  "choke"  crushing  (see 
§97),  and  so  crush  the  material  finer  than  the  opening  at  the  throat  would 
indicate.  As  a  specific  example,  a  No.  4  Gates  breaker,  set  at  1^  inches,  sent 
its  product  to  a  trommel  with  f -inch  round  holes  and  the  oversize  which  was 
large  in  amount  was  returned  and  mixed  with  the  large  lumps  of  feed.  This 
mixing  of  the  large  and  small  lumps  is  essential  to  produce  the  ''choke"  crushing. 
The  capacity  of  this  system  is  144  to  168  tons  of  granite  in  24  hours.     The 

Eroduct  contains  less  fines  and  fewer  elongated  or  flattish  lumps  than  where  the 
reaker  is  set  to  crush  to  f  inch  in  the  ordinary  way. 

§  65.  Material  for  Wearing  Parts. — A  glance  at  Tables  10,  14  and  26 
shows  that  chilled  iron  is  by  far  the  most  common  metal  used.  The  detailed 
statement  is  as  follows :  Spindle  breakers — all  use  chilled  iron.  Dodge  breakers 
— 3  use  steel  jaws  and  cheeks,  2  use  chilled  iron  jaws  and  cheeks,  2  use  steel  jaws 
and  iron  cheeks,  3  use  steel  jaws  (cheeks  not  given).  Blake  breakers — 12  use 
steel  jaws  and  cheeks,  42  use  iron  jaws  and  cheeks,  9  use  steel  jaws  and  iron  cheeks, 
4  use  steel  jaws  (cheeks  not  stated),  48  use  iron  jaws  (cheeks  not  stated). 

Mills  *1  and  64,  in  Table  10  (Blake  breakers)  and  Mill  26,  in  Table  14  (Dodge 
breakers),  show  the  superiority  of  manganese  steel  over  chrome  steel,  hammered 
steel,  cast  steel  and  chilled  iron.  Mill  40  reports  the  same,  without  furnishing 
complete  figures.  Mill  62,  in  Table  10  (Blake  breakers),  shows  more  favorably 
for  chilled  iron  as  against  chrome  and  manganese  steels.  The  ore  is  very  hard 
to  crush. 

Averaging  up  the  figures  of  gross  cost  of  jaw  plates  from  Table  10,  we  get  the 
averages  given  in  Table  28. 

TABLE  28. — COMPARATIVE  WEAR  OF  METALS  FOR  JAW  PLATES  OF  BLAKE  BREAKERS. 


Chrome  steel 

Cast  Iron  (probably  chilled^ 

Manganese  steel 

White  iron 

Chilled  iron 


Averacre 
of 


6 
S 
6 

1 
10 


Gross  cost  of 
metal  per  too. 


Cents. 
1.483* 
0.354 
0.963 t 
1.58 
0.866 


•  This  figure  is  unfavorably  influeneed  by  one  very  high  figure  (Mill  62)  which,  when  omitted,  reduces 
the  average  to  0.879  cents. 

t  This  contains  one  very  high  figure  (Mill  68)  which  if  left  out  would  reduce  the  average  to  0.404  cents. 


The  figures  in  Table  28  do  not  quite  fairly  represent  the  relative  costs^  for 
the  following  reasons:  Mills  crushing  soft  ores,  as  the  Missouri  limestones,  are 
all  given  chilled  cast-iron  jaw  plates,  while  mills  with  a  hard,  tough  ore  to  treat 
use  one  of  the  steels.  If  the  applications  were  reversed,  it  is  probable  that  costs 
given  for  the  steels  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  for  chilled  cast  iron  pro- 
portionately increased. 

For  jaw  breakers.  Gates  Iron  Works  recommend  manganese,  chrome  or  John- 
son steel  for  hard  work ;  otherwise,  chilled  iron.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  recommend 
manganese  and  chrome  steel  for  longest  life  and  cheap  repairs.  T.  A.  Blake 
says  that  everything  considered,  chilled  cast  iron  is  most  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical, giving  better  results  than  cast  steel.  For  fine  multiple  jaw  breakers,  he 
uses  best  tool  steel;  for  coarse  multiple  jaw  breakers,  chilled  iron.  For  large 
breakers,  Blake  recommends  corrugated  jaws;  for  small,  smooth  or  plane  jaws. 

For  the  qualities  of  the  various  metals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussion 
given  under  rolls  (§  79),  bearing  in  mind  that  the  tendency  of  chilled  iron  to 
become  pitted  when  used  for  roll  shells  does  not  affect  it  adversely  for  the  wear- 
ing parts  of  breakers  and  that  the  quality  of  manganese  steel,  that  it  does  not 
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fully  return  to  its  form  after  expansion  by  heat  and  work^  will  be  no  disad- 
vantage in  jaw  breakers,  but  may  cause  difficulty  in  spindle  breakers. 

The  higher  priced  metals  have  longer  life  than  chUled  cast  iron  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  charge  against  changing  the  parts  is  reduced^  as  it  occurs  less  often. 

§  56.  Use  of  Water. — Water  is  sometimes  fed  to  the  rock  breaker  with  the 
ore.     The  custom,  by  mills,  is  as  follows : 

With  water — 16  Blake,  0  Dodge,  0  spindle. 

Without  water — 39  Blake,  6  Dodge,  11  spindle. 

The  addition  of  water  is  made  under  two  considerations :  First,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  add  the  water  to  the  system  to  move  the  ore  in  the  chutes,  and  if 
so,  why  not  feed  it  in  the  breaker?  Secondly,  crushing  is  hastened  and  the 
production  of  slimes  is  lessened  by  adding  water  to  get  the  fines  out  of  the  way, 
particularly  when  the  ores  are  soft,  muddy  or  talcose.  For  example,  in  Mill 
87  the  Blake  has  water  connections  which  are  used  onlv  when  talcose  or  soft 
ore  is  fed.  Water  prevents  packing  of  a  breaker  from  clayey  ores  and  for  this 
reason  a  stream  of  water  from  a  1-inch  pipe  is  kept  running  into  the  breakers 
which  treat  soft  ore  in  Missouri.  It  is  even  said  that  pouring  a  cup  of  water 
into  a  breaker  clogged  with  clayey  ore  will  often  start  it.  Water  may  also  be 
used  to  lay  dust  in  case  of  need. 

§  57.  lIbgb  versus  Small  Breakers. — The  tables  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
breakers  are  run  far  below  their  capacity  and  for  a  few  hours  only  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 

The  advantages  of  a  large  breaker  are  that  it  saves  cost  of  sledging;  that  it 
will  do  its  day's  work  in  a  short  time  and  leave  the  attendant  free  for  other  work, 
thus  saving  labor.  The  disadvantage  is,  that  it  costs  more  at  the  start  and  needs 
a  larger  engine,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  consume  more  power  per  ton. 

§  58.  Essentials  op  a  Good  Breaker. — It  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  stresses  and  heavy  enough  to  work  steadily.  It  should  be  of  ample  size  to 
take  the  largest  lump.  Its  action  should  be  simple  and  its  wearing  parts  accessi- 
ble and  easily  removed.  There  must  be  no  possibility  of  contact  Of  oil  with 
the  ore.  The  jaw  breakers  need  heavy  fly-wheels.  All  breakers  need  a  cheap 
breaking  point.  Sahlin**  for  jaw  breakers  recommends  this  to  be  the  bolts  which 
hold  the  cap  of  the  pitman,  whereas  in  the  spindle  breakers,  it  is  a  special  break- 
ing pin  connecting  the  driving  pulley  and  fly-wheel  with  the  driving  shaft  of  the 
machine. 

§  59.  Cost  of  Crushing. — ^Estimates  for  the  cost  of  crushing  have  been  pre- 
pared for  different  sizes  of  both  jaw  and  spindle  breakers,  and  are  shown  in 
Tables  29  and  30.  The  basis  for  the  estimates  given  on  the  jaw  breakers  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Sizes,  capacities,  powers  and  original  costs  are  taken  from  the  catalogue 
figures  given  in  Table  5. 

2.  Oil,  costing  35  cents  per  gallon*  is  estimated  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  1 
quart  per  24  hours,  on  a  13X30-ineh  breaker,  crushing  540  tons  in  24  hours. 
The  cost  per  ton  is  35Xj-f-540=i0.016  cents.  The  cost  per  ton  for  a  4XlO-inch 
breaker,  estimated  to  use  ^  pint  per  24  hours,  crushing  84  tons  is  35X-jiy-f-84=: 
0.026  cents.     The  average  of  these  two  figures  is  0.021  cents. 

3.  Interest  and  Depreciation  at  10%  per  annum. — For  a  4X  10-inch  breaker 

this  would  be  $27.50  per  year.     On  a  basis  of  308  operating  days,  84  tons  being 

$27  50 
crushed  per  day  the  cost  per  ton  would  be     ^^'      =0.106  cents.      Other  sizes 

are  calculated  in  the  same  way. 

*  Taken  from  cataloi^e  of  Oat4>8  Iron  works. 
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4.  Powar  is  estimated  to  cost  $40  per  horse  power  per  year  of  308  days,*  or 
$0.1298  per  day.     For  a  4XlO-ineh  breaker,  using  5  horse  power  and  crushing 

84  tons  per  day,  the  cost  per  ton  would  be  — ^— gj — ^-=0.773  cents.     Other 

sizes  are  figured  in  like  manner. 

6.  Labor. — It  is  assumed  that  the  breaker  is  fed  by  a  sloping  chute  and  can 

therefore  be  fed  by  one  man  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  12-hour  shift,  or  $4  per  24 

$4 
hours.     The  cost  per  ton  for  a  4  X  10-inch  breaker  would  be  ^  =4.762  cents. 

6.  Wear  is  estimated  at  0.815  cents  per  ton,  which  is  the  average  of  the  gross 
cost  per  ton  from  18  mills  in  Tables  10  and  14  (Blake  and  Dodge  breakers). 

7.  Repairs  other  than  Wearing  Parts. — The  maximum  figure  given  is  that  of 
$155  per  year  for  Mill  24  (Table  9).     This  breaker  treats  109  tons  per  day  or 

33,572  tons  per  year  of  308  days,  making  the  cost  per  ton^o  gyoOr  0.462  cents. 

TABLB  29. — ^ESTIMATED  COST  OF  ORUSHINO  BY  JAW  BREAKER. 

CUieofmouthiiilnchM 4zl0  TklO  9x16  lQz90  18x80 

Tbofl  crushed  in  94  hours M  190  198  800  640 

Horsepower 6  8  19  90  80 

Oostofbrasker 8875  $600  8760  $1,060  $8,860 

Ooet  In  oento  per  too  f or  oil 0.091  0.081  0.081  0.091  0.091 

••  ^'  *'  interest  and  depredation. 0.106  0.136  0.187  0.114  0.136 

M  M  M  power O.rra  0.806  0.811  0.866  0.791 

•••••'  labor 4.769  8.838  8.088.  1.838  0.741 

'•  ••  **  wear 0.816  0.816  0.816  0.816  0.816 

••  •*  **  repairs 0.408  0.408  0.408  0.409  0.469 

Total  oost  In  cents  per  ton 6.980      6.081      4.819      8.010      8.806 

The  basis  for  the  estimates  given  on  spindle  breakers  is  as  follows: 

1.  Sizes,  capacities  and  costs  are  taken  from  catalogue  figures  of  Gates  breaker, 
given  in  Table  19. 

2.  Power  is  estimated  by  Gates  rule  that  it  takes  1  horse  power  to  crush  1 
ton  per  hour  to  2^  inches  in  size. 

3.  Oil  is  estimated  at  0.021  cents  per  ton,  as  with  jaw  breakers. 

4.  Interest,  power  and  labor  are  calculated  as  in  the  other  case. 

5.  Wear  is  estimated  at  0.971  cents  per  ton,  which  is  the  average  of  the  gross 
cost  per  ton  from  5  mills  in  Table  26.  Since  so  few  quotations  are  available 
the  figures  on  both  Gates  and  Comet  breakers  have  been  taken,  although  the 
latter  average  a  little  higher. 

6.  Repairs  other  than  Wearing  Parts. — The  maximum  figure  given  in  Table 
25  is  $200  per  year,  including  oil,  for  Mill  26.  Deducting  $25  for  oil,  we  have 
$175  for  repairs  on  a  breaker  which  treated  28,363  tons  of  ore  from  January  6 

to  July  6,  1896,  as  shown  in  Table  27.    The  cost  per  ton  is  ^^IH  q=0.308 

2o,3d3X2 

cents. 

TABLE  30. — ^BSTIHATED  COST  OP  GBUSHIKG  BY  SPINDLE  BREAKEES. 

Number  of  breaker 0  9  4  8  8 

Bfze  of  mouUi  in  inches 4x80  eir48  8x54  11x78  18x180 

Tons  crusbed  in  84  hours 78  810  540  1,080  8,000 

Horsenower 8  8  88  45  185 

Oost  of  breaker $875  $780  $1,800  $8,800  >7,000 

Oost  in  cents  per  too  for  oil ......v :•^• ^^W      0.081      0.081      0.081      0.081 

•*  "  "  interest  and  depreciation O.IOO      0.114      0.108      O.OW      0.070 

1  !!  J  P?'®' <>W*  0.641  0.641  0.641  0.541 

H  I!  H  ***><» • B.K»  1-868  0.741  0.870  0.188 

n  "  !?  ^e^ 0.971  0.971  0.971  0.971  0.971 

"  *«  **  repairs O.806  O.808  O.806  0.806  0.8Q8 

Total  cost  in  cents  per  ton 7.660      8.807      8.878      8.810      8.060 

•  Kent's  *'  Mech,  Eog.  Pocketbook,*'  p.  790. 
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The  two  tables  are  not  intended  to  cover  all  cases  of  crushing — in  fact,  such 
a  thing  is  impossible — ^but  rather  to  show  the  way  the  calculation  of  the  various 
items  should  be  made  under  various  conditions.  For  example^  these  figures 
are  based  upon  one  man  to  attend  the  breaker,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  to  re- 

?uire  two  or  even  three  men.  Thus,  at  Mill  24  a  9  X  15-inch  Blake  requires 
our  feeders  in  24  hours  to  crush  109  tons  of  ore.  The  men  are  paid  $1.30  each, 
or  a  total  of  $5.20,  which  is  equivalent  to  4.77  cents  per  ton.  Substituting  this 
figure  for  the  2.083  cents  given  in  Table  29  we  get  7.006  cents  as  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  crushing  in  that  mill. 

These  tables  are  also  based  upon  24  hours  per  day,  whereas  the  usual  custom 
is  to  run  10  hours  or  less  per  day.  This  change,  however,  would  not  greatly  affect 
the  computations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  cover  merely 
the  act  of  feeding  and  crushing,  without  regard  to  the  cost  of  elevating  and 
screening,  which  must  be  added  in  figuring  for  a  complete  crushing  plant. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  larger  the  breaker,  the  lower  is  the  cost  per  ton  given 
in  the  tables,  principally  owing  to  the  lower  cost  for  labor.  The  following  quota- 
tions show  actual  costs  of  crushing  in  different  localities : 

At  the  plant  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Co."'  110,447  tons  of  hard  hematite  were 
crushed  during  three  months,  ending  January  1,  1895.  Of  this  perhaps  60% 
actually  needed  crushing.    The  cost  was  as  follows: 

floppHes $6,006.00  4.64  oentt  per  too. 

Otoeraooouiits 8,718.47  8.86  cents  per  ton. 

TMal $8,748.47  7.90  eeota  per  ton. 

The  plant  consisted  of  three  Blake  breakers  each  with  a  mouth  28X30  inches 
and  driven  by  a  14  X  26-inch  Reynolds  Corliss  engine  of  125  horse  power. 

Gates  Iron  Works  give  a  rough  figure  for  getting  a  ton  of  road  metal  through 
2\  inch  ring  sized  further  on  2,  1^  and  1  inch  screens: 

Cost  of  quarrying 20  cents  to  50  cents. 

Cost  of  crushing,  including  hauling  up,  dumping,  crush- 
ing, elevating  and  sizing 10  cents  to  40  cents. 

Totals   30  cents  to  90  cents. 

At  the  Atlantic  mill,"^  J.  Birkinbine  states  that  the  cost  of  transporting  to 
rock  house,  picking  poor  rock  and  crushing  the  copper  rock  is  less  than  7  cents 
per  ton. 

A  quotation  on  cost  of  crushing  by  the  Monarch  breaker  has  been  given  at  2f 
cents  per  ton.     (See  §  18.) 

E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.,^^  deducing  an  average  from  handling  large  amounts  under 
varying  conditions,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  cost  for  a  plant  of  200  tons 
capacity  in  10  hours: 

_^  _     .  Ferriiift.    Per  ton. 

Power.    Per  dajr  of  ten  hours,  at  1  cent  per  ton...  ■ tt.OO     iO.OlOO 

Labor.    Four  Utborers  at  $8.00 U.OO        O.OflOO 

Bepalrs.    Toggles,  jaw  platen,  etc $0.85 

~"         -      -     -   -->ftt.etc  -^ 


Wearoftools,  bal>bftt,etc 75 

Dallj  slight  repairs  on  machinery 80 

Misoellaneoas  itenM,  sampling,  etc 75 


^_^,     Total  repairs 8.15       0.0U7 

BmUng  fund  (10  per  cent  per  year  on  original  cost)......        1.40       O.O07O 

Votol $18.66     $0.0087 

Comparison  op  Jaw  and  Spindle  Breakers  will  be  made  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

§60.  (a)  Number  Used, — The  Blake  breaker  of  the  pitman  pattern  with 
solid  cast-iron  frame,  is  the  old  standard  breaker  of  the  country^  while  the  Gates, 
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Comet  and  McCuIly  are  more  recent.  The  latter  are,  however,  growing  in  favor 
on  account  of  their  great  capacity.  Tables  9,  13  and  25  show  that  fifty-two  of 
the  mills  use  the  Blake,  five  use  the  Dodge  and  eleven  use  the  spindle  type. 

§61.   {b)  PriJicip/e  o/ i4c(ion.— The  spindle  breaker  acts  upon  large  elongated 
lumps  on  the  principle  of  a  beam  supported  at  the 
ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle  (see  Fig.  35),  saving 
power  thereby.    This  is  true  of  the  large  lumps,  hut 
in  regard  to  the  small  lumps  that  arc  down  near  the 
throat,  the  curvature  of  the  space  is  too  little  with 
reference  to  the  length  of  the  lump  for  this  prin- 
I    ciple    to   effect    any    appreciable    result.     The  jaw 
breaker  has  large  corrugations  on  its  jaws  which  are 
arranged  alternately,  and  in  consequence  the  elon- 
gated lumps  near  the  throat  are  treated  on  the  beam 
principle,  tending  toward  the  formation  of  cubical 
forms.     The  spindle  breaker  has  this  action  of  the 
Fia.  35. — ^ACTION  OF       corrugations  on  the  small  lumps  only  to  a  slight 
GATES  BBEAKEO.  extent  since  its  corrugations  are  very  small  or  else 

there  are  none  at  all. 
§  62.  (c)  Taper. — ^The  taper  or  decrease  of  width  between  the  shoe  and  die 
per  foot  of  depth  must  ^  be  small  enough  to  hold  the  rock  well  and  prevent  it 
from  snapping  out.  At  the  same  time  the  less  the  taper  the  deeper  must  be  the 
jaw  in  order  to  effect  a  given  reduction,  and  the  deeper  the  jaw  the  greater  the 
movement  at  the  end  which  has  the  greatest  movement  and  the  greater  the 
liability  to  pack.  The  action  of  the  jaw  breakers  is  such  that  they  must  have 
less  taper  than  spindle  breakers.  The  ordinary  taper  for  Gates  breakers  is  4^ 
inches  per  foot,  but  it  ia  found  that  5  inches  on  a  Gates  is  as  good  as  4^  on  a 
Blake. 

§  63.  (tf)  Power,  Cost,  Capacity  and  Weight. — The  only  complete  set  of 
figures  that  is  available  is  the  commereial  statements  given  in  the  tables  under 
the  machines.  Those  adopted  by  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  by  the  Gates  Iron 
Works,  are  compared  in  Table  31.  It  is  obvious  that  too  much  weight  should 
not  be  placed  upon  this  comparison. 

TABLE  31. COMPARISON   OF   BLAKE  AND  QATES   CATALOOUE   FIQCBES. 


Month  BtM. 

'"tSSS^I."" 

Cost  or 

macblnei. 

'^u^ 

C>{»dtr  por  H  houn. 

aum. 

BUke. 

Oatca. 

BUke. 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

QalML 

Btek& 

H 

tOxBO 
iBiw 

lOxU 
XxM 

7.800 



Fnind* 

iilsoo 

:™: 

00,000 

800 

r.bbb 

ijai) 

4 

■jso*" 

s 

90 

«ato  ISO  to  ^ 

SBOto    400  W^ 
BOOM  1X0  to  S^ 

Fot».  iDclm. 
35  to  ■ 

IBO  to  W 

Wtoiii- 

I.OOOtoI.EOO  toW 

COO  to  6 

From  the  table  we  find  the  two  smaller  sizes  of  Blake  weigh  more  (141  and 
144%),  cost  less  (69  and  81%),  and  crush  about  the  same  quantity,  employing 
about  the  same  horse  power  to  drive  them.  The  three  larger  sizes  of  Blake 
weigh  less  (61,  57  and  56%),  cost  Icps  (42,  37..")  and  41%),  require  less  power 
(40,  24  and  27%)  and  crush  less  rock  (46,  40  and  40%).     In  all  five  sizes  the 
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Blake  has  less  width  of  jaw  for  the  same  gape  (33,  48,  33,  33  and  29%).  The 
power  and  capacity  given  for  the  two  smaller  machines  are  unjust  to  the  Blake, 
for  that  machine  is  crushing  to  2  inches  diameter,  while  the  Gates  is  crushing 
to  2^  inches.  The  power  and  capacity  given  for  the  three  large  sizes  are  unfair 
to  both  machines ;  to  the  Blake  because  a  15-inch  gape  is  compared  with  a  14-inch 
and  a  20-inch  gape  with  an  18-inch ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Gates,  because 
the  Blake  is  crushing  to  3^  inches  diameter  and  5  inches  diameter,  while  the 
Gates  is  crushing  to  2J  inches  diameter. 

A  good  rule  to  remember  is  that  a  machine  of  either  class  uses  on  the  average 
about  1  horse  power  for  every  ton  of  robk  crushed  per  hour  to  2^  inches  in  size. 

The  Gates  Iron  Works  have  made  tests  of  the  Gates  breaker  and  a  Blake  type 
of  breaker  manufactured  by  them.  The  rock  used  was  a  hard,  close-grained 
granite  with  a  compressive  strength  of  about  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
it  was  in  lumps  as  large  as  the  machines  would  take.  The  results  are  given 
in  Table  32. 


TABLE  32. — COMPARATIVE  TESTS  OF  SPINDLE  AND  JAW  BREA£EBS. 
AbbrevfatioDs.— H.  P. = horse  power;  In.=iiiche8;  Lb8.=pound8;  MiD.=miDute8. 


Kind  of 
Mftchiiw. 


Gates,  No.  0.. 
DUuce. .  . .  •  •  • 
Gates,  No.  8. 
Blake 


-• 

% 

Revolu- 

% 

Throat. 

tions 

Time 
Required. 

00 

1 

In. 

Width  of 
Throat. 

of 

Driving 

Pulley 

per 

Kind  of. 
Shoe. 

Kind  of 
Die. 

Mate- 
rial 
Used. 

Capac- 
ity per 
Hour. 

Net 
Power 
Used. 

In. 

Minute(a) 

It.. 

Lbs. 

Min. 

Lbs. 

H.P. 

4x33 

lAtol 

i 

MO 

Oomipited 

Smooth. 

1,000 

3^ 

18,000 

5.3 

4x10 

l^to  % 

riO 

Corrugated 

1.000 

n4 

11,900 

6.1 

7x48 

l?6tol 

460 

it 

Smooth. 

8,000 

Sm 

46,000 

81.7 

7x10 

250 

II 

Corrugated 

8,000 

«K 

18,100 

18.45 

Ri^latirtt 

Work 

Upedin 

Crush* 

ing. 


100 
187 
200 
144 


(a)  To  get  the  revolutions  of  the  spindle  in  the  Gates  machine  divide  by  8^. 

The  "Net  Power"  was  obtained  by  subtracting  the  power  used  in  running 
empty  from  the  total  power  used  in  crushing.  The  "Relative  Work  Used  in 
Crushing*'  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  time  by  the  net  power  used. 
Sizing  tests  of  the  products  are  given  in  Table  33. 

TABLE  33. — SIZING  TESTS  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  SPINDLE  AND  JAW  BREAKERS. 


Gates  (4  z  88). 

Blake  (4x10). 

Gates  (7x48). 

Blake  (7x10). 

Onl^-inch 

Through 2U on  8-inch  .... 

8     "  \\i  "  ...  . 

••       IH  "  1     " 

M      li  *•    v2  ** 
»«      ij  **   v2  ** 

••        ^-inch \".'.'. 

Z.QijL 
5.8 
84.3 
85.0 
9.9 
8.4 
6.8 
8.8 
4.7 

7.0% 

10.0 

88.0 

88.8 

6.4 

9.9 

8.7 

4.6 

7.8 

6.0)( 

17.5 

87.0 

80.8 

6.7 

7.8 

9.0 

8.7 

4.0 

6.59( 

88.0 

81.1 

17.8 

4.8 

7.9 

8.8 

4.1 

6.6 

100.0)( 

100.0)( 

lOO.Qjt 

100.(^ 

The  sizing  tests  show  that  the  extra  work  put  into  the  Blake  has  made  itself 
evident  in  the  increased  amount  of  fine  material.  The  author  has  given  these 
tests  as  the  best  reliable  data  of  what  the  machines  will  do,  rather  than  to  laud  the 
merits  of  any  particular  breaker,  and  in  studying  them  for  comparison,  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  while  they  appear  to  favor  the  Gates  breaker,  the  Blake 
was  handicapped  by  its  small  size,  low  capacity,  and  the  smaller  width  of  throat. 
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The  author  believes  that  for  comparative  tests  the  capacities  should  be  more 
nearly  equal  and  the  tests  should  be  continued  over  a  greater  length  of  time. 
In  a  test  given  by  Bilharz,^  the  results  appear  to  be  favorable  to  the  Blake  breaker 
over  the  Gates. 

§  64.  (e)  Size  and  Shape  of  Mouth. — The  gyrating  spindle  breaker  in  its 
annular  crushing  mouth  has  a  much  wider  opening  around  the  circle  and,  there- 
fore, a  much  greater  surface  acting  per  revolution,  than  that  of  the  jaw  breaker 
with  the  same  gape  of  opening,  that  is  to  say,  receiving  the  same  size  of  stone. 
The  advantageous  eflfect  of  this,  however,  is  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  gyrations  per  minute  of  the  spindle  breakers  is  less  than  the  revolutions  of 
the  jaw  breakers.  On  small  machines  the  jaw  breakers  have  a  small  area  of 
mouth,  while  the  spindle  breakers,  with  the  same  gape,  have  a  much  larger  area, 
owing  to  their  annular  form  and  are  much  heavier  and  cost  more.  This  makes 
jaw  breakers  commendable  for  small  mills. 

§  65.  (/)  Distribution  of  the  Crushing  in  the  Mill. — ^Where  centralization  of 
the  rock  breaking  at  one  spot  is  desirable,  the  large  spindle  breakers  appear  to 
have  the  advantage,  but  where  the  process  is  better  carried  out  by  having  the 
rock  breaking  located  at  several  points,  this  advantage  disappears. 

At  Mine  44,  there  are  eleven  shafts  each  with  a  24 X 36-inch  Blake,  breaking 
to  12  inches  and  an  18  X  24-inch  Blake,  breaking  to  3  inches.  These  are  accom- 
panied by  grizzlies  and  hand  picking  of  nugget  copper.  One  large  spindle 
breaker  would  be  out  of  the  question  here,  because  the  graded  crushing  is  needed 
to  help  the  hand  picking  of  the  nuggets  and  two  large  spindle  breakers  instead 
of  the  two  Blakes  would  probably  not  be  so  economical. 

§  66.  {g)  Running  Cost. — The  Tables  29  and  30,  showing  the  estimated  cost 
of  crushing,  bear  out  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that  for  small  breakers  the 
jaw  pattern  has  the  advantage,  while  for  large  breakers  the  spindle  pattern  has 
the  advantage.  This  is,  of  course,  mainly  due  to  the  large  hoppers  which  can 
be  used  with  the  large  spindle  breakers  and  which  economize  labor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  figure  representing  the  average  cost  per  ton 
for  wearing  parts  of  jaw  breakers  is  considerably  below  that  for  spindle  breakers. 
Whether  this  is  a  rule  or  merely  a  result  of  chance,  the  author  is  unable  to 
decide  without  further  tests  and  figures. 

The  advantage  of  the  large  spindle  machines  is  illustrated  by  the  experience 
at  the  Caledonia  Mill,*^  where  a  No.  6  Gates  breaker,  tended  by  one  man,  crushes 
210  tons  of  ore  in  10  hours.  Three  No.  5  Blakes  formerly  required  20  hours  and 
5  men  to  do  the  same  work.  The  Gates  uses  about  the  same  horse  power  as  the 
3  Blakes.     The  saving  made  by  the  change  was  $27  per  day. 

In  regard  to  repairs,*  the  jaw  breaker  would  seem  to  be  much  easier  of  access. 
The  spindle  breaker  would  probably  cause  fewer  repairs  on  the  building  and 
foundation,  as  it  runs  with  less  vibration  than  a  jaw  breaker.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  can  be  placed  higher  up  in  the  mill  and  on  a  lighter  foundation. 

§  67.  {h)  Fine  Crushing. — The  claim  that  the  spindle  breaker  can  crush  finer 
than  the  jaw  breaker  for  the  same  gape  is  logical.  The  creeping  of  the  crusher 
head  upon  the  dies  or  concaves  will  prevent  packing  by  constantly  opposing  new 
surfaces  to  each  other,  while  the  limit  to  fine  crushing  with  the  jaw  breaker  is 
its  packing. 

§  68.  (t)  Friction.— In  comparing  the  two  breakers  as  to  the  friction  of  the 
niechanism,  we  have  in  the  spindle  breaker  great  journal  friction  on  the  driving 
pinion  bearing,  and  upon  the  two  gear  hub  journals.  We  also  have  the  friction 
of  the  pair  of  bevel  gears.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  jaw  breaker  we  have  great 
journal  friction  divided  between  the  two  boxes  of  the  driving  shaft,  great  journal 
friction  on  the  eccentric  and  the  friction  of  the  toggles.  No  data  exist  for  giving 
values  to  these  quantities.    Tabulated  for  comparison  they  are: 
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Blake.  OaUs.   ' 

Driving  Btipport  journal  friction,  j  ^?  bearinffs   f      ^^^  pinion  pillow  blocks. 

Ec«a«o  i«  W  MoUon.  |  ^^^^   '  }  \  '^S^t^^j^ 

Driven  support  journal  friction.     Swing  jaw  pivot.   |  tiJ^gtep^'Jiii^t^^ 
Transmitting  friction.  Toggle  sockets.        Gear  teeth  friction. 

§  69.  (;)  ContinuoiLs  Compared  with  Intermittent  Action, — Spindle  breakers 
are  continuous ;  that  is^  they  are  working  all  the  time.  Jaw  breakers  are  inter- 
mittent ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  working  a  little  less  than  half  the  time.  To  make 
this  comparison  complete,  however,  we  must  introduce  the  amount  of  surface 
being  used  for  crushing.  The  complete  statement  will  therefore  be:  The  jaw 
breaker  is  crushing  with  its  whole  surface  for  nearly  half  the  time.  The  spindle 
breaker  is  crushing  with  nearly  half  its  surface  all  the  time.  The  word  '^nearly'* 
means  identically  the  same  thing  in  both  cases,  and  cuts  off  a  little  time  in  uie 
former  case  and  a  little  surface  in  the  latter  while  the  grains  are  coming  to  a 
bearing. 

The  continuous  action  of  the  spindle  breaker  is  undoubtedly  a  mechanical 
advantage  to  the  credit  of  the  machine,  in  that  imiform  transmission  of  energy 
is  more  economical  than  intermittent. 

The  intermittent  machine  brings  in  the  element  of  stored  energy  which  is 
obtained  by  the  heavy  fly-wheels  and  high  speed.  The  higher  the  speed,  the 
greater  the  stored  energy,  and  the  less  the  variation  in  speed  and  consequently 
the  less  the  throb  which  is  sent  back  through  the  belts  to  the  engine.  If  a 
Blake  breaker  is  slowed  down  while  it  is  crushing,  its  lowest  limit  of  speed  will 
be  passed  and  the  machine  will  stop,  because  the  accumulated  energy  does  not 
add  enough  to  the  transmitted  energy  to  crush  the  rock.  Reasoning  the  other 
way,  the  faster  the  machine  revolves,  the  greater  is  the  ratio  of  the  accumulated 
to  the  transmitted  energy.  This  ratio  approaches,  but  never  reaches,  equality. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  faster  a  Blake  breaker  runs,  the  better  and  more 
economical  it  will  be  up  to  the  mechanical  limit  that  is  possible.  This  is  shown 
as  follows :  If  a  breaker  crushes  240  tons  in  24  hours,  this  at  60  revolutions  per 
minute  wouldbe  5.5  pounds  per  revolution,  while  at  300  revolutions  it  would  be 
1.1  pounds  per  revolution.  That  is,  the  variation  in  the  power  consumed  from 
instant  to  instant  and  in  the  speed  is  less  in  the  latter  than  the  former  case. 

LOG  WASHERS,  WASH  TROMMELS  AND  HYDRAULIC  GIANTS. 

§  70.  Log  washers  and  wash  trommels  are  disintegrators  of  clayey  ores,  and 
therefore  deserve  mention  in  this  chapter.  Since,  however,  their  chief  duty  is 
separation  of  fine  material  from  coarse,  they  are  described  in  Chapter  VIIl. 
The  usual  purpose  of  hydraulic  giants  is  to  disintegrate  ore  in  place,  but  the 
author  has  treated  them  in  Chapter  VIII,  §  266. 
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100.  Ihid,f  Vol.  XXII.,    (1876),  p.  311.    No  author.    Description,  power  and  capacity 

of  Blake  breaker. 

101.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXIV.,    (1877),  p.  419.    No  author.    Description,  power  and  capacity 
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necting rod,  which  is  given  a  horizontal  reciprocating  motion  by  an  eccentric.  This 
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102.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXVI.,  (1878),  p.  184.     No  author.     Description  and  capacity  of  Brown's 
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103.  lUd.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,   (1878),  p.  63.    No  author.    Description  of  Phelps  breaker,  a 
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104.  /bid.,  jp.  393.    No  author.    Description  of  Bladke's  Challenge  breaker  with  toggles 

above  eccentric. 

105.  /6uf.,  Vol.  XXIX.,   (1880),  p.  84.    No  author.     Description,  capacity  and  power  of 

the  Buchanan  Universal  breaker.  Jaw  pivoted  above.  Motion  imparted  to  one 
jaw  by  eccentric  and  iever.  This  jaw  is  connected  to  other  at  bottom  by  a  con- 
necting rod.     Motion  of  both  jaws  produces  combined  pressure  and  grinding. 

106.  Ibid.,  Vol.   XXXV.,    (18S3),  p.   360.     No  author.     Result  of  comparative  tests  on 

capacities  of  Gates  and  Blake  breakers. 

107.  /bid.,  Vol.  XXXVI.,   (1883),  p.  147.    No  author.    Description  of  Comet  breaker. 

108.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,   (1884),  p.  43.     No  author.     Description  of  Buchanan  breaker, 

which  is  of  Dodge  type  and  has  toggles  above  eccentric. 

109.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XXXVIII...  (1884),  p.  188.    T.  A.  Blake.    Same  as  ^1.  /.  M.  E,,  XIII., 

p.  210. 

110.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,    (1885),  p.   171.    No  author.    Description  of  a  multiple  jaw 

breaker  of   the  Dodge   type. 

111.  Ibid.,  p.  295.     E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.    Comparison  of  hand  versus  machine  breaking  with 

regard  to  amounts  of  fines  produced.  Itemized  estimate  of  cost  of  crushing  by 
breakers. 

112.  Ibid,,  p.  297.    No  author.    Description  of  Griffiths'  New  rock  breaker.     Dies  are  in 

the  shape  of  a  trough,  while  the  shoe  has  a  cylindrical  corrugated  surface  on  the 
bottom  and  grinds  the  ore  by  a  backward  and  forward  rotation. 

113.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XL..  (1885),  pp.  257,  303,  360  and  382.    8.  R.  Krom  and  T.  A.  Blake.    Im- 

provements in  breakers  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  Krom,  and  discussion  con- 
cerning the  same. 

114.  Ibid,,    Vol,   XLI.,    (1886),   p.   213.     No   author.     Description   and   capacity   of   the 

Brennan  rock  breaker,  a  machine  of  the  Blake  type  with  toggles  above  the  eccentric. 

115.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,    (1887),  p.  96.     No  author.     Description  of  the  Lancaster  rock 

breaker,  a  machine  acting  somewhat  like  the  Blake,  but  having  a  grinding  as  well 
as  a  crushinsT  action.  * 

116.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVI.,   (1888),  p.  370.    T.  A.  Blake.    Details  of  Blake  breakers  in  the 

crushing  plant  of  the  Chateaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Co. 

117.  Ibid.,  Vol.  Li.,  (1891),  p.  87.     No  author.     Description  and  capacity  of  the  Buchanan 

granulator,  a  fine  breaker  which  has  its  movable  jaw  pivoted  below  and  its  togglea 
above  the  eccentric.  Its  movable  jaw  is  split  in  halves  so  that  one  half  is  advanc- 
ing while  the  other  is  receding. 

118.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIL,    (1891),  p.   638.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Lowry  spindle 

breaker. 

119.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LV.,   (1893),  p.  323.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  purpose  of 

the  Buchanan  granulator. 

120.  Ibid.,  p.  581.    No  author.     Description  and  capacity  of  the  American  rock  breaker. 

The  upper  end  of  the  movable  jaw  is  driven  direct  by  an  eccentric,  the  lower  is 
supported  on  a  toggle.     This  gives  both  a  crushing  and  a  grinding  action. 

121.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LVL,    (1893),  p.   106.    R.  A.  Hadfield.     Same  as  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXIII., 

p.  171. 

122.  Ibid.,  p.  315.    No  author.     Description  and  capacity  of  the  McCully  breaker. 

123.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIL,  (1894),  p.  273.     No  author.    Description  of  Blake  type  of  breaker, 

made  by  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

124.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LX.,   (1895),  p.  470.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity  of  the  New 

Comet  breaker. 

125.  Ib^.,  Vol.  LXL,  (1896),  p.  161.     No  author.     Description  and  capacity  of  the  Taylor 

hand  rock  breaker  for  samples,  in  which  the  movable  jaw  has  greater  motion 
upon  the  larger  than  upon  the  smaller  lumps. 

126.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  100.     A.  H.  Curtis.     Description,  power  and 

capacity  of  Blake  (pitman)  and  the  Gates  and  Comet  breakers.  Description 
of  the  Dodge  and  the  Marsden   (lever)  breakers. 

127.  Ibid.,  p.   167.    J.  P.  Ogle.    Advocates  a  fine  jaw  breaker. 

128.  Ibid.,  p.  170.    W.  Beaumont    Description  of  Cole's  stone  breaker. 
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129.  Ihid.,  p.   178.    M.   Bellom.    Descriptions,   details,   power  and  capacity  of   Schranz 

breaker. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ROLLS. 

Final  Cbushino. — Chapters  III.  to  VI.  inclusive,  deal  with  Rolls,  Steam 
Stamps,  Pneumatic  Stamps,  Spring  Stamps,  Gravity  Stamps  and  Grinders- 
Many  of  these  machines  are  used  not  only  for  final  crushing  but  also  for  auxiliary 

crushing. 

§  71.  Principles  and  Purpose  op  Rolls. — Crushing  rolls  consist  of  two  iron 
cylinders  A  A,  (Fig.  36),  revolving  upon  the  shafts  BB  in  the  direction  of  the 

arrows  and  acting  upon  the  lump  of  ore  C  on 
the  principle  of  the  toggle  joint.  The  revolving 
rolls  being  held  in  position  in  their  journals, 
act  radially  upon  the  lump,  gradually  drawinj? 
it  toward  the  narrowest  space  between  them,  ana 
finally  breaking  it  by  virtue  of  a  compressive 
force  superior  to  the  breaking  strength  of  the 
lump.  The  ore  is  therefore  broken  by  compres- 
sion. 

PIG.  36. — PRINCIPLE  OF  ROLLS.       These  machines  receive  ore  from  the  rock 

breakers  or  middlings  from  the  jigs  and  crush 
to  sizes  that  are  suitable  for  severing  the  rich  minerals  from  the  waste 
preparatory  to  the  washing  machines.  Since  they  act  on  the  principle  of  crush- 
ing by  direct  pressure  and  since,  when  they  are  set  to  crush  to  any  particular 
size,  the  particles  smaller  than  that  size  can  tumble  through  without  being  further 
crushed,  rolls  yield  a  very  small  percentage  of  fines,  and  are  therefore  especially 
adapted  to  crushing  galena,  chalcopyrite,  blende  and  all  the  soft  brittle  ores, 
producing  from  them  the  minimum  amount  of  fines. 

Rolls  when  crushing  malleable  substances,  as,  for  instance,  native  copper,  native 
silver,  etc.,  or  homsilver  and  minerals  of  like  character,  may  either  help  or  hinder 
the  dressing.  Three  examples  of  this  are  given.  (1)  The  flattening  of  grains 
which  are  malleable,  while  the  brittle  rock  is  broken  to  a  smaller  size,  may  be 
made  a  direct  means  of  concentration  by  screening  out  the  flattened  cakes  from 
the  flnely  broken  rock.  (2)  On  the  other  hand  in  crushing  native  copper  rock 
by  rolls  it  is  found  that  copper  is  liberated  from  its  rock  in  leaves,  flakes  and  thin 
arborescent  forms,  wholly  unsuited  to  jigging,  causing  great  waste  in  the  tailings. 
(3)  In  crushing  native  gold  ore  by  rolls  the  gold  fails  to  be  brightened  pre- 
paratory to  free  amalgamation,  the  thin  flakes  fail  to  be  broken  up  preparatory 
to  concentration,  and  finally  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  ore  to  a  sufficiently  fine 
state  of  division  to  liberate  the  gold.  Rolls  therefore  do  not  find  favor  for  crush- 
ing gold  ores  preparatory  to  amalgamation. 

While  this  machine  depends  upon  simple  principles,  it  has  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  such  importance  in  concentration  that  every  piece  of  metal  entering  into 
its  construction  and  every  principle  controlling  its  action  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  study.     These  parts  and  principles  will  now  be  considered. 

8  72.  Classification. — In  the  first  place,  a  classification  is  here  attempted 
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in  the  hope  of  bringing  to  light  any  fruits  of  natural  selection  resulting  from 
the  empirical  method  which  has  been  generally  employed  in  developing  this  class 
of  mill  machinery.  Rolls  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  the 
work  they  have  to  do. 

I.  Rolls  which  crush  the  Product  of  a  Breaker. — The  coarsest  product  going 
to  the  rolls  of  this  class  contains  grains  ranging  from  63.5  mm.  to  0 ;  the  ftnest, 
grains  from  12.7  mm.  to  0.  Perhaps  the  most  common  contains  grains  ranging 
from  38.2  mm.  to  0.  These  products  are  not  sized  but  the  rolls  take  the  coaise 
and  fine  materials  as  they  come. 

II.  Rolls  which  crush  the  Oversize  of  a  Coarse  Trommel  Fed  by  a  Breaker. — 
The  coarsest  product  fed  to  these  rolls  contains  grains  ranging  from  63.5  mm.  to 
8  mm. ;  the  &iest,  grains  ranging  from  8  mm.  to  3.6  mm.  The  fine  stuff  in  all 
cases  has  been  sifted  out. 

III.  Rolls  which  crush  the  Product  of  a  Preceding  Pair  of  Rolls  from  which 
the  Fines  may  or  m^y  not  have  been  removed. — These  are  generally  called  the 
No.  2  rolls  in  a  mill.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  feed  is  that  while  its  largest 
size  of  grain  may  range  from  30  to  60  mm.  in  diameter^  it  has  only  a  few  scatter- 
ing grains  of  that  size.     The  most  of  its  grains  are  smaller. 

IV.  Rolls  that  are  crushing  Jig  Middlings. — ^The  feed  of  these  rolls  runs  as 
high  as  40  mm.  and  as  low  as  4  mm.  for  its  maximum  size,  and  in  many  instances 
it  has  some  admixture  of  very  fine  grains.  This  product  is  generally  a  difiicult 
one  to  crush,  as  it  contains  the  hardest  grains  of  gangue,  and  the  freeing  of 
included  grains  by  these  rolls  is  much  less  perfect  than  with  the  others,  because 
the  most  friable  grains  were  mostly  freed  by  the  earlier  crushing. 

Table  34  gives  the  feed  and  the  product,  as  well  as  some  of  the  dimensions  and 
capacities  obtained  from  rolls  in  the  mills  visited  by  the  author.  It  also  shows 
the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

§  73.  Maximum  Size  op  Feed  to  Rolls. — By  inspecting  Table  34  we  see 
that  while  63.5  mm.  or  2.5  inches  is  a  maximum  feed  to  rolls,  they  are  rarely 
fed  with  lumps  larger  than  38.1  mm.  or  1.5  inches;  and  that  while  it  is  common* 
to  feed  fine  dust  to  rolls  because  it  is  easier  to  do  so  than  to  sift  it  out  before 
feeding,  only  one  instance  occurs  of  feeding  anything  finer  than  2.12  ram.  or 
0.083  inch  diameter  with  the  intention  of  further  reducing  its  size,  and  that 
is  in  Mill  31,  where  the  middlings  of  the  jig  treating  the  product  from  the  third 
spigot  of  a  hydraulic  classifier,  which  is  fed  with  2^  mm.  to  0  grains,  are  sent 
to  rolls.     This  product  is  probably  as  fine  as  1  mm.  in  diameter. 

§  74.  General  Construction. — (See  Figs.  48  to  62.)  The  chief  parts  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  a  pair  of  rolls  are  a  pair  of  shafts  upon  which 
are  usually  mounted  permanent  cores  of  soft  cast  iron  carrying  shells  of  hard 
iron,  which  constitute  the  crushing  surfaces.  These  two  shafts  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  revolves  in  fixed,  the  other  in  movable  boxes.  The  movable  are  held  up 
toward  the  fixed  boxes  by  powerful  springs  or  by  levers  and  weights,  the  degree 
of  approach  being  regulated  by  shims  between  the  boxes  or  by  compression  bolts. 
All  the  boxes,  springs  and  shims  rest  upon  a  strong  cast-iron  frame.  The 
springs  are  held  up  to  their  work  by  strong  bolts  or  by  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  frame.     The  shafts  are  driven  by  gears  and  pulleys  or  directly  by  pulleys. 

§  75.  Frames. — The  working  parts  of  rolls  are  placed  upon  frames  of  cast 
iron.  These  may  be  either  two  separate  parts,  the  one  carrying  the  two  boxes 
at  one  end  of  the  roll  shafts,  the  other  carrying  the  other  two  boxes,  as  in  Fig. 
49d;  or  the  two  frames  may  be  united  by  two  pieces  across  the  ends,  in  which 
case  the  four  parts  are  all  made  into  one  casting,  as  in  Fig.  49c.  This  latter 
construction  is  much  to  be  preferred,  since  the  settling  of  the  mill  building  will 
not  disturb  the  alignment  of  the  shafts  and  boxes.  The  former,  sectional,  form 
ia  preferable  where  transportation  is  made  on  mule  back. 
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Through  Blake,  1^  in. 
Oversize  of  No.  1  tr.,  8  and  4  mesh. 
Throuffb  Blake,  Ijhi  in. 
Orersiae  of  No.  1  trommel,  8  mesh. 
Th.  L.,  Hin.;  Th.  No.  1  tr.,  1  In 
Ovendze  i7o.  9  trommel,  1  to  A  in. 
Mid.  of  mag.  separator,  A  In.  to  0. 
From  Buchanan  Ane  breaker,  1  in. 
From  No.  1  rolls. 
(See  text,  fi  108  et«e9.) 
Th.  Bl.,  Kin-*  on  No.  8  tr.,  U  In. 
Th.Na9  tr.M  in.,on  No.8  tr.,  0.000  In. 
Th.No.9  tr..M  in.  ,on  Na4  tr.,  O.0S8  in. 
Tliroagh  Buke,  IH  in. 

<9) 


Product  ta 


No.  1  trommel,  4  mesh. 
No.  1  trommel,  0.994  in. 


It 


No.  1  tr.,  8  and  4  mesh. 

t»  it  *4 

No.  1  trommel,  8  mesh. 

14  M  »t 

No.  8  trommel,  ^  in. 


44 


44 
44 


No.  9  rolls. 

No.  9  trommel,  (p) 


No.  3  trommel,  0.000  in. 
No.  4  trommel,  0.068  in. 


•4 


44 


LoflT  washer. 

No.  1  trommel,  6  mm. 


Close. 
Clow. 

Close. 

Close. 

Close. 

Close. 
to% 
lose. 


^ 


Cloee. 
Close. 
Cloee. 


90 
87 
90 
86 
86 
97 
87 
80 
80 
80 
94 
18 


80 
94 
94 
80 
94 


16 
14 
10 
14 
14 
14 
14 
18 
18 
18 
14 
12 


16 
16 
16 
14 
19 


II 


& 


h 

(3 


80 
40 


90 
100 
100 
100 
180 


84 

180 

180 

95 

80 


Cap.  per 

94  h. 

Tons. 

(o) 


Cla89. 


76 


100 
60 
76 


60 
GO 


90 
95 
85 
80 
10 


■ 

8 


195 
100 


190 
40 
40 

ISO 


n 

I 
III 

I 
m 

I 
in 

I 
m 

IV 

I 
m 


n 

n 

n 

I 

m 


(a)  Actual  capacity  is  what  the  rolls  actually  do  in  94  hours;  maximum  capacity  is  what  it  is  estimated  they 
would  do  if  run  at  their  maximum  capacity.  (6)  Through  Blake,  90  mm. ;  No.  1  Jig  tailhigs,  90  to  10  mm. ;  No.  8 
JIf?  middUnf^  10  to  9  mm.  (c)  Through  No.  1  trommel,  15  mm.  on  No.  9  trommel,  10  nun.;  Jig  middlings,  10 
to  0  mm.  id)  One  roll  makes  44  rovolutions,  the  other  46.  (e)  Through  griszly,  1^  inches,  and  Blake,  IH  inches, 
cm  No.  1  trommel,  0.2S9  inch,  if)  109  revolutions  per  minute  caused  excessive  wear,  ig)  40  tons  for  hard  ore, 
60  for  soft,  ih)  At  85  revolutions  the  rolls  became  glased,  (t)  Oversise  No.  1  trommel,  19  mm. ;  Jig  middlings, 
12  to  8  mm. ;  poor  sand  from  tnmking  machine;  poor  settllni;  table  heads.  <J )  Overslse  No.  1  trommel,  7  mm. ; 
Jig  tailings,  7  to  8  mm. ;  Jig  middlings,  3  to  0  mm.  ik)  This  is  the  result  of  actual  measurement.  (0  Through 
Dodge,  1>4  inches,  on  No.  1  trommel,  40  mm.;  Oversise  No.  9  trommel,  16  mm.;  Jig  tailings,  40  to  60  mm. 
(m)  Jig  middlings,  95  mm.  to  sand;  Oversize  No.  5  trommel,  m  mm.  (n)  Jig  middlings,  %  inch  to  9^  mm.; 
Oversise  No.  6  trommel,  9^  mm.  (o)  Jig  tailings,  l}i  inches  to  15  mesh;  Oversize  Na  9  trommel,  1^  inches. 
(P)  TUs  varies  from  M  Inch  down  to  90  noesh.    iq)  OverslM  No.  1  tronunel,  6  mm.,  which  treats  Na  1  roll  stuff. 


§  76.  Shafts. — They  are  usually  of  mild  steel  or  wrought  iron,  as  shown  in 
Table  40,  occasionally  of  cast  iron.  The  greatly  added  weight  of  cast  iron  tends 
to  offset,  by  heavy  axle  friction,  the  advantage  of  the  cheaper  material.  It  is 
best  to  have  but  two  bearings  for  a  shaft,  since  with  three  bearings  the  shaft 
causes  greater  friction  if  it  gets  out  of  line.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  an 
overhanging  pulley  or  gear  is  so  heavy  as  to  cause  excessive  strains  in  the  shaft, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  three  bearings. 

§  77.  The  Crushing  Cylinders  are  made  either  of  one  solid  casting  bored 
to  fit  the  shaft,  all  of  which  must  be  discarded  when  the  surface  is  worn  off; 
or  they  consist  of  a  permanent  central  core  of  soft  iron  which  is  forced  on  the 
shafts  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  to  the  trued  surface  of  which  a  movable  shell 
or  wearing  part  is  fastened.  The  former  method  is  now  pretty  much  abandoned, 
even  where  the  foundry  is  next  door. 

S.  R.  Krom  makes  his  core  and  tires  as  follows:.  The  core  is  in  two  parts  (see 
Fig.  37),  each  a  little  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  face  of  the  roll  shell; 
they  are  slightly  conical,  having  their  lesser  diameters  inward.  One  part  is 
shrunk  on  permanently  to  the  shaft  and  fixes  the  position  of  the  roll,  the  other 
is  drawn  into  place  by  four  powerful  draw  bolts.  The  inside  of  the  tire  has  two 
corresponding  conical  surfaces.  The  movable  half  core  is  split  on  one  side, 
which  springs  enough  by  the  pressure  of  the  tire  to  tightly  hug  the  shaft.     The 
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cores  are  lightened  by  substituting  a  design  with  hnb,  with  eight  heavy  spokes 
and  a  tire,  for  the  solid  casting.  This  form  is  now 
quite  generally  adopted  by  other  manufacturers. 
The  half  cores  should  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  leave 
any  considerable  part  of  the  tire  unsupported  in 
the  middle,  that  is,  not  over  4  or  5  inches. 

§  78.  KoLL  Shells  or  Tires. — The  thickness 
.  of  the  shell  varies  from  2  to  5^  inches,  the  width 
and  diameter  are  matters  of  design,  and  will  be 
taken  up  later.     (See  §  89  and  §  90.)     An  idea  of 
the  sizes   used   may  be   gained   by   reference   to 
Table  35.     The  crushing  surfaces  are  either  those 
produced  in  the  foundry  or  they  are  turned  down 
in  a  lathe  to  true  cylinders.     The  inside  surface 
of  the  shell  is  generally  turned  slightly  conical  to 
fit  the  core.     In  Mill  10  thia  difference  in  inside 
PIG.  37. — krom's  ubthod  of    diameter  amounts  to  i  inch  in  14  inches  of  width. 
ATTACHIMO  BOLL  SHELLS.      Other  measurements  can  be  found  under  Mills 
24  and  30,  in  the  table.     To  make  this  inside  turn- 
ing easy  in  chilled  cast-iron  shells,  gibs  or  staves  of  wrought  iron  areplaced  in 
the  moulds  and  the  shells  cast  around  them.     For  example,  MOl  35,  roll  No.  1, 
has  eight  soft  gibs  of  wrought  iron.     These  soft  staves  can  be  turned  to  conical 

TABLE   35. — ROLL   SHELLS. 
AbbrvTlBtioiiL— AcL^KcHwl;  Cap.scapoclty:  Cb.  I.i^chUled  Iron;  Cfar.  8.=ehronie  iteel;  Ch.  a^cbD'ed 
■teal;  C.  orR.B.=cut  or  rolled  Meef;  C.  9:=cMt  uteri:  D.=Di7;  EBt=EMinMAd:  F.  B.= Forged  Meel;  H.a 
hoara;  H,  B.=Hunmerecl  sKel:  In.=lDch€a:  U.  B.=MiuiKV>eae  gtoel;  O.  H.  R  S.sOpeo  hesnh  rolled  steel; 
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TABLE  35. — ^BOLL  SHELLS. — Concluded. 


1 

o 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 
8 

4 

1 
8 
8 

1 
8 
8 

4 
1 
8 

1 

\ 

1 

8 

1 
8 
8 
4 
1 
8 
8 
1 
8 

1 
8 

8 
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1 
1 

1 

1 
8 

1 
8 
1 
8 
1 
8 
8 
1 
8 
1 
8 
8 
1 
8 
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1 

s 

86 

80 
36 

84 
80 

84 

86 
84 
84 
81 
88 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
86 

86 

86 
86 
80 
48 
86 
86 
86 
80 
88 

80 
80 

80 

80 

8S 

80 

80 
87 
80 
86 
86 
87 
87 
80 
80 
80 
84 
18 
80 
84 
84 
80 
84 

c 

1 

Thicknen. 
Inches. 

• 

a 
s 

O. 

D. 
D. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

D. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

Material. 

Weight  Of  both 
8htli8.    Pounds. 

Cost 

per 

Pound 

Cents. 

lUfe. 

^« 

\  ^ 

84 

875 

66 
860 

80 
800 

•  •  •  •  • 

600 
860 
150 
160 

Wear  per 
Too.    Founds. 

Orom 

C06t 

Ton. 
Cents. 

New. 

Old. 

Days. 

Tods. 

Gross. 

Net. 

14 

16 
14 

14 
16 

14 

18 
18 
18 
16 
14 
14 
14 
16 
10 
14 
14 
14 
16 

15 

15 
15 
18 
18 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 

16 
16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 
14 
10 
14 
14 
14 
14 
18 
18 
18 
14 
18 
15 
16 
16 
14 
18 

8 

8 

(o) 

(o) 
(tf) 

(o) 
8 

?! 

jCh.L 

1h.  S. 

C.S. 
CpX^h,  I. 
j  U>».  8. 
1  (p)C.  8. 

l(p)Ch.I 
l(l>«.  8. 

\& 

ChTt 

»i    ii 

«»    t» 

11    »» 

R.T.8. 

(d)l,600 
1,600 
8,000 
8,600 

[    1,TOO 
.  8,900 

[   1,7» 

8,000 
1,800 
1.800 
8,700 
2,100 
1,800 
1,800 

...•.*.. 

(p)« 
(P)6 

840 
800 
800 
810 

880 

118 

884 
166 

8,400 

vn)  7,000 

8,000 

60,000 

18,000 
80,000 

6,600 

88,000 
10,000 
14,000 
80,000 
85,000 
45,000 
45,000 

j  0.1905 

10.8886 

0.666 

0.068 

0.0044 
0.0788 

0.8615 

0.0686 

0.1800 

0.867 

0.090 

0.060 

0.0889 

0.0889 

1.048 

88 

8.171 

4.000 

80 

0.818 

0.G61 

80 

0.5188 

81 

800 
600 
600 
900 
700 
600 
600 

0.0816 

0.0600 

0.0489 

0.060 

0.0040 

0.0178 

0.0178 

88 
88 

(r)lO 
(r)10 
(r)10 

56 

90 

800 

800 

0.86 
0.600 
0.889 
0.880 

Ch.  L 

84 

(n)10,000 

(n)7S0 

86 

D. 
W. 

Ch.  I. 

icai.L 

1  Chr.  8. 

8,800 
8,800 
8,800 

1,800 
1,800 

4 
4 

180 

90 

(n)790 

80,000 
9,000 

800 

0.0788 
0.8444 

0.01S8 
0.0144 

0.8JWW 
0.K78 

87 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

........... 

88 

Ch.L" 

a 

C.8. 

rR.s. 

Ch.L 
C.  8. 

lM.S. 
Ch.  I. 

■^C.8. 

(R.  8. 

jC.  8. 

1r.s. 

Chr.  8. 

)M.8. 

1Ch.L 

H.  8. 

Ch.L 
ik    it 

i«    it 

Chr.  8. 
F.  8. 

8. 

4k 
t4 

Ch.  I. 

k4         44 
44        4» 

8. 

44 

Ch.  I. 

44         44 

8,180 

84 
56 
66 

00 

100 

118 

55 

114 

888 

80 

87 

118 

88 

88 

80 

106 

(0 

m 

8,600 
8,100 
8.700 
9,600 
8,680 
8,660 
8,500 
8,080 
8,700 
8,080 
2,700 

88,700 
84,600 
80,000 
10.000 
84,000 
68,000 
8,000 
18,776 
86,481 
18,706 
88,657 

40 

w. 

w. 

w. 

541 

660 

660 

(»)6H 
(•)10 

(«^ 

4 

60 
[180 

r0.1860 

0.8600 

0.1098 

.0.0510 

i  0.8186 

-(0.1895 

(0.1019 

i  0.1400 

10.1198 

oiiofi" 
oioffli"' 

0.0885 

0.911 

0.8750 

0.7096 

0.610 

1.094 

0.907 

0.688 

0.910 

48 

0.806 

48 
85 

4 

w. 

8,060 
8,400 

600 
l*)«,8Q0 

5,000 
100 

66 

j 0.688 
1(«)B4.0 

0.86 
1.0 



86 
87 

4 
4 

D. 

w. 

D. 

W. 

W. 

w. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

W. 

W. 

1,800 

800 

8.600 

8,400 

800 

800 

1,000 

600 

(tt)540 

(ti)860 

180 

leo 

18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
15,000 

76 

•  «  •  •  ■ 

100 
00 
76 

0.0666 
0.0666 
0.1444 
0.100 

0.0600 
0.M16 
0.0888 
0.180 

a....... 

88 

8,700 
8.700 
2,700 
8,010 
1,100 
2,800 
8.800 
2,800 
8.000 
1.000 

^ 

flO 

90-150 
180 
(n)540 

4,000 
4,000 

60 
60 
90 
85 
25 
80 
10 

08 

98 

1,000,000 
8,000,000 

0.008 
0.0006 

(a)  Eif?hteen  vearB.  (6)  This  mill  did  not  giye  the  cost  of  iron  per  pound,  so  this  is  calculated  on  an 
assumed  Yalue  of  4  cents  per  pound  merelv  to  show  the  verv  low  cost  per  ton.  (c)  ^  to  9^  inch  thick  when 
worn  out.  (d)  Means  computed,  not  weighed,  (e)  The  two  values  eiven  are  for  hard  and  sort  ore  respectively. 
(/)  Two  inches  at  one  end,  8  inches  at  other,  {g)  Sell  for  ^  cent  (A)  m  inches  at  one  end.  8% 
mcfaes  at  other,  (f)  From  No.  8  rolls,  ij)  Ooes  to  No.  1  rolls  when  worn  uneven.  (Sm  footnote  to  Table  96.  ^ 
(fc)  Sell  for  0.85  cent,  (i)  Shells  are  worn  down  to  94  inch,  if  possible,  (m)  Sell  for  U  cent,  (n)  Not  vet  worn 
out.  (o)  Three  inches  at  one  end,  8^  inches  at  other,  (p)  These  materials  cost  about  the  same  delivered. 
iq)  S9i  iDcbes  at  one  end,  8^  inches  at  other,  (r)  " Free  on  Board"  at  Ch  cago.  («)  Chilled  iron  sells  for  ^ 
cent  per  pound,  steel  for  0.  (f)  Oave  out  after  40  hours;  did  not  wear  out.  (u)  This  is  the  life  of  an  unusualljr 
good  pair.   SometlTiitfii  tbej  develop  holes  and  cracks,  and  do  not  last  half  this  tima 
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surfaces  much  more  easily  than  the  chilled  cast  iron.  The  shells  are  mounted 
and  centered  upon  the  cores  by  drawing  them  into  place  with  draw  bolts,  which 
may  also  act  as  keys,  or  they  are  wedged  up  into  line  by  driving  in  wooden 
wedges.  The  former  are  to  be  preferred  as  the  wooden  wedges  are  troublesome 
to  put  in  and,  if  the  rolls  are  run  wet,  troublesome  to  take  out.  The  nuts  on  the 
bolts  holding  the  shells  in  place  should  be  frequently  inspected,  as  the  shells  are 
likely  to  expand  and  work  loose  on  the  hubs. 

§  79.  Material  fob  Roll  Shells. — A  material  for  roll  shells  to  be  satis- 
factory should  be  as  hard  as  possible  to  avoid  attrition,  tough  enough  not  to 
chip  and  not  so  malleable  as  to  flow.  EoU  shells  are  made  of  cast  iron  deeply 
chilled  on  the  outside;  also  of  cast  steel,  rolled  or  hammered  steel,  chrome 
steel  and  manganese  steel.  Ferro-aluminum  and  projectile  steel  have  also 
been  tried.  The  following  summary  has  been  made  from  Table  35  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  various  materials  are  used :  Chilled  iron,  38 ;  cast  steel,  13 ; 
steel  (kind  not  given),  6;  chrome  steel,  5;  hammered  steel,  5;  manganese  steel, 
5 ;  rolled  steel,  4 ;  cast  or  rolled  steel,  3 ;  roll  tire  steel,  3 ;  ^mi-steel,  3 ;  chilled 
steel,  2 ;  forged  steel,  2 ;  open-hearth  rolled  steel,  1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
are  52  steels  of  various  kinds  against  38  chilled  irons. 

Chilled  cast  iron  has  the  advantage  of  low  first  cost  (2  to  4  cents  per  pound), 
and  if  a  foundry  is  near  by,  the  worn-out  shells  have  a  market  value  (J  to  J 
cent  per  pound).  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  short  life  and  uneven  wear,  be- 
coming at  times  deeply  pitted  on  the  surface,  so  much  so  as  to  seriously  hinder 
the  work  of  crushing,  long  before  the  shells  are  otherwise  worn  out,  and  con- 
sequently the  weights  of  old  shells  are  greater  than  with  steel.  It  also  chips 
at  the  edges  with  hard  ore.  Its  hardness  prevents  it  from  being  easily  trued  up, 
a  difficulty  which  is  not  met  with  in  the  steels  of  mild  or  medium  hardness. 

Wrought-iron  and  mild  steel  shells  have  a  tendency  to  flow  or  bead  over  at 
the  ends  too  much,  extending  the  length  of  the  shell  at  both  ends.  On  this 
account  these  metals  do  not  find  favor. 

Cast  steel  is  a  medium-priced  material  (6  to  6^  cents  per  pound)  and  has  a 
medium  life ;  the  surface  is  not  as  reliable  as  that  of  the  next  three  materials. 

Forged  steel,  either  rolled  or  hammered,  is  the  most  reliable  material  that 
exists.  With  reasonable  attention  it  wears  evenly.  It  costs  6J  to  10  cents  per 
pound.  It  wears  very  thin  before  the  shells  are  rejected,  but  the  latter  generally 
have  no  commercial  value.  The  author  quotes  Mill  26,  however,  where  they  sell 
for  $7  per  ton. 

Chrome  steel,  made  by  the  Chrome  Steel  Works,  is  forged  steel  containing 
chromium.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  forged  steel  and  the  manufacturers 
claim  that  it  has  longer  life.     It  costs  about  10  cents  per  pound. 

Manganese  steel,  made  by  the  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,*  has  extraordinary  hard- 
ness and  toughness.  It  costs  about  10  cents  per  pound  and  the  manufacturers 
pay  about  1  cent  per  pound  for  old  shells  delivered  at  the  factory.  Mill  40 
reports  one  remarkable  record  of  length  of  life,  given  in  Table  35,  but  could  not 
repeat  it.  One  of  the  worn-out  shells  in  this  test  weighed  250  pounds,  and  was 
tV  ii^ch  thick.  The  other  weighed  400  pounds  and  was  1^  to  1^  inches  thick. 
The  later  shells  gave  out  by  cracking  when  but  half  worn  out.  The  large  size 
of  the  casting  was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Others  have  had 
the  same  experience  due  to  the  uneven  quality  of  the  metal.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  while  shells  4  inches  thick  crack,  shells  3  inches  thick  do  not.  Their 
reason  for  this  is  that  they  cannot  anneal  perfectly  up  to  4  inches.  When  the 
material  comes  from  the  mould  it  is  brittle  and  this  brittleness  is  removed  by 
annealing,  which  consists  of  heating  to  redness  and  plunging  into  cold  water. 
On  thick  pieces  there  is  apt  to  be  a  core  separated  in  this  operation  which  impairs 
the  strength  of  the  whole  piece.    It  is  also  claimed  that  roll  shells  of  this  metal, 

*  American  lioenaees  for  the  Hadfleld  Patent  Era  Manganese  Steel  of  Sheffield,  England. 
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that  have  become  heated  by  work^  expand  and  do  not  return  to  their  original  size 
when  cool.  They  are  liable^  therefore,  to  cause  trouble  by  working  loose  on 
their  cores.  This,  however,  might  possibly  be  prevented  in  wet  crushing  by  the 
use  of  wooden  wedges  between  the  shell  and  the  core.  Sometimes  this  expansion 
causes  the  roll  to  split  longitudinally. 

Chrome  steel  and  forged  steel  appear  to  be  excellent  for  roll  shells,  and  if  the 
difiSculties  of  casting  and  stretching  can  be  overcome,  manganese  steel  will  prob- 
ably rank  even  higher.  The  final  decision  as  to  which  will  be  used  must  be 
decided  by  the  ledger.  The  items  besides  life  which  enter  into  this  computa- 
tion, are  cost  of  shells  at  the  works,  the  freight,  the  time  lost  in  repairs,  and  the 
value  of  the  old  shells.  Mr.  Argall  reports  an  exception  in  the  case  of  chrome 
steel.  He  has  foimd  it  too  brittle  for  roll  shells.  One  set  lasted  only  eight 
hours  and  one  shell  cracked  entirely  through  and  dropped  off  the  core.  A  second 
set  was  tougher,  but  even  these  broke  in  a  week's  service,  large  pieces  cracking 
off  on  the  edges,  in  one  case  14  inches  long  by  1^  inches  wide. 

In  Table  35  the  wear  of  shells  is  given  in  two  colunms.  The  gross  wear  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  metal  that  is  left  in  the  worn-out  shell,  while  the  net  wear 
does  so.  The  cost  given  in  the  table  is  the  gross  cost,  allowing  nothing  for  the 
sale  of  the  old  shells.  A  few  figures  of  net  cost  were  obtained  and  are  given  in 
Table  36  with  the  corresponding  gross  cost.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mills  24 
and  25  are  treating  soft  lead  ores  in  Missouri. 


TABLE  36. — ^NET  COST  OP  SHELLS. 


MiU 
No. 

Roll 
No. 

MateriaL 

Cost  per 
pound. 

Gross  cost 
per  ton. 

Net  cost 
per  ton. 

84 

86 

40t 

1 
8 

1 

8 

1&8 
8 

ChillediroD 

Cento. 
\       6or7 

Cento. 
0.5084 
0.8990 
j      0.198 
1      0.196 

Cento. 
0.6Si94 
0.8774 
)      0.1804 
f      0.188 
0.0018 
1.7044 
8.886 

Chilled  Iron 

«*       t* 

Cast  or  rolled  steel 

j      1.7887 
1      8.84 

I»                         M                     it 

*  In  Mill  8Ei,  No.  8  rolls  send  their  shell-t  after  crushing  6,000  tons  to  No.  1  rolls  where  they  crush  40,600  tons, 
hat  there  are  not  enoufch  of  these  8h<^Us  to  supfdy  all.the  No.  1  rolls,  hence  some  of  the  latter  reoeire  new  shells 
and  with  them  crush  46,000  tons. 

t  The  net  cost  is  the  same  as  the  Kross  cost  in  Table  86  for  all  materials  except  chilled  iron. 

The  rolls  which  show  the  more  favorable  gross  wear  in  Table  35,  running  from 
0.0005  to  0.2  pounds  of  iron  per  ton,  are  nearly  all  of  them  crushing  mine  ore 
and  mostly  galena  associated  with  limestone.  For  example,  Mill  16,  roll  1; 
22,  1 ;  24,  1  and  2 ;  25,  1 ;  28,  1 ;  30,  1,  2  and  3 ;  31,  1,  2  and  3 ;  32,  1,  2  and 
3 ;  35,  1 ;  and  Mill  93,  rolls  1  and  2.  The  rolls  which  show  unfavorable  gross 
wear,  0.3  to  0.6  pounds  of  iron  per  ton  crushed,  are  mostly  middlings  rolls  or 
those  that  are  called  upon  to  crush  hard,  gritty,  cutting  ores.  For  example. 
Mill  17,  roll  1 ;  25,  2;  26,  3 ;  27,  2 ;  28,  2  and  Mill  43,  roll  1.  Mill  40  has  given 
the  most  complete  figures  on  comparison  of  metals  of  any  mill  in  Table  35.  Mill 
20  reports  that  chilled  iron  wears  60  to  120  days,  cast  steel  90  to  300  days, 
forged  steel  120  to  300  days,  ferro-aluminum  less  than  cast  iron.  Mill  39 
reports  that  if  the  life  of  chilled  iron  in  tons  crushed  be  taken  as  100,  then 
the  life  of  cast  steel  was  149;  rolled  steel,  158;  manganese  steel,  154,  and 
ferro-aluminum,  94. 

§  80.  Truing  Holl  Shells. — The  greatest  care  is  needed  to  make  the  rolls 
wear  evenly.  If  the  ends  of  the  rolls  are  not  in  the  same  plane  then  each  roll 
will  lap  beyond  the  other.  This  state  of  things,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will 
make  nanges  on  each  of  the  two  protruding  ends.    These  flanges  may  be  re- 
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moved  in  the  machine  shop  by  turning  down  the  roll,  or  buffing  it  down  with 
an  emery  wheel.  They  may  be  removed  on  the  spot  with  an  emery  block,  a 
lever  and  a  weight,  as  in  Mill  25  (see  Fig.  38).     S.  R.  Krom  has  a  slide  rest 

and  lathe  tool  adapted  to  truing  up  the  roll 
shells  in  place.     To  keep  the  mill  running  and 
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save  time,  it  is  well  to  have  spare  shafts  with 
rolls  and  boxes  upon  them.  The  worn  rolls 
can  be  quickly  hoisted  out  and  the  new  low- 
ered into  place.  Each  shaft  should  run  only 
in  its  own  boxes. 

FIG.  38. — ^ARRAXOEMEXT  OF  It  is  far  better  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
EMEBY  BLOCK.  flanges  if  one  can,  and  so  avoid  the  loss  of  time 

caused  by  removing  them.  If  rolls  are  fed 
with  the  cheek  pieces  of  the  hopper  close  against  the  ends  of  the  rolls,  so  that 
feed  lumps  1^  inches  in  diameter  cannot  be  nipped  by  the  rolls  nearer  than  % 
inch  from  the  end,  then  it  follows  that  the  idle  ends  of  the  rolls  will  wear  less  and 
will  become  flanged  and  presently  need  to  be  turned  down.  This  formation  of 
flanges  can  be  avoided  by  placing  the  cheek  pieces  a  little  more  than  the  half 
diameter  of  the  largest  feed  lump  from  the  ends  of  the  rolls,  which  guarantees 
that  the  roll  shells  will  wear  to  the  very  ends.  Coupled  with  this  a  little  hori- 
zontal grate  with  movable  bars  is  placed  in  the  steep  sloping  feed  trough  and  cer- 
tain of  the  bars  are  removed  to  guide  the  feed  stream  and  therefore  the  wear  of  the 
rolls.  If  the  central  bars  are  removed  the  rolls  are  fed  mainly  at  the  center;  if  the 
end  bars  are  removed  the  rolls  are  fed  mainly  at  the  ends.  In  this  way  the  wear  can 
be  directed  to  the  highest  part.  In  Mill  39,  for  No.  1  roll,  this  grate  is  made  of 
i-inch  round  bars,  IJ  inches  apart.  It  is  generally  considered  best  to  keep 
the  ends  worn  slightly  smaller  than  the  middle  and  so  to  forestall  flange  making, 
for  if  the  edges  are  flanged  and  the  rolls  are  pressed  tight  together  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  edges  will  be  nicked.  This  is  particularly  true  with  chilled 
iron.  At  Mill  20  the  rolls  are  fed  by  a  trommel,  the  rotation  of  which  in  one 
direction  one-half  the  time  delivers  the  ore  toward  one  end  of  the  rolls,  while 
its  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction  the  other  half  of  the  time  delivers  toward 
the  other  end  and  thus  keep  the  rolls  true. 

Another  method  of  keeping  the  rolls  true  is  to  set  them  one  day  with,  say  \ 
inch  end  laps,  the  next  morning  set  the  laps  at  the  opposite  ends ;  the  rolls  ends 
are  said  to  wear  more  on  the  wearing  day  than  they  lose  on  the  rest  day.  In 
Mills  20  and  25,  the  plan  has  been  adopted,  with  favorable  results,  of  wearing 
the  shells  on  the  fine  rolls  until  they  have  lost  their  surfaces  too  much,  then  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  coarse  rolls,  where  the  inequalities  are  of  much  less 
moment.  To  effect  this  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  all  of  the  rolls  of  a  mill 
must  be  of  the  same  diameter,  face  and  make,  and  spare  shafts  and  boxes  should 
be  used.  An  instance  is  reported  to  the  author  of  the  avoidance  of  the  evils 
of  flanges  by  having  one  roll  1^  inches  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  roll 
soon  forms  two  flanges,  one  at  each  end,  and  the  short  roll  fits  into  the  space 
between  them.     This  roll  is  known  as  the  Geyer  roll. 

Out  of  24  pairs  of  rolls  in  the  mills  we  find  that : 

Nine  pairs  of  rolls  are  kept  true  by  placing  the  cheek  plates  off  and  carefully 
guiding  the  feed. 

Four  pairs  are  kept  true  by  placing  the  cheek  plates  off  and  running  an  evenly 
distributed  feed. 

Two  are  kept  as  true  as  possible  with  the  cheek  plates  close  by  guiding  the 
feed. 

Two  pairs  of  fine  rolls  send  their  shells  to  the  coarse  rolls. 

One  pair  is  trued  by  lapping  the  ends  on  alternate  days. 
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Two  pairs  are  trued  by  the  emery  block,  lever  and  weight. 

One  pair  has  flanges  removed  by  emery  block.  The  complete  surface  is  trued 
by  periodically  running  one  roll  backward  and  feeding  quartz  sand. 

Three  pairs  are  trued  up  in  the  machine  shop. 

At  Mill  23,  the  edges  of  the  No.  1  rolls  are  made  beveled  to  prevent  the  edges 
from  chipping.  This  is  after  the  design  given  by  Rittinger.  Gates  Iron  Works, 
if  desired,  bevel  roll  shells  of  chilled  iron  so  that  the  faces  are  1  inch  narrower. 

The  thin  edges  resulting  from  flowing  or  beading  over  at  the  ends,  particularly* 
upon  wrought-iron  and  mild  steel  rolls,  can  be  removed  by  hanmier  and  cold 
chisel. 

§  81.  Side  Adjustment. — To  facilitate  adjusting  the  rolls  endwise,  the  Gates 
Iron  Works  furnishes  special  collars  which  are  placed  on  the  roll  shafts  on  both 
ends  of  the  bearing  of  that  end  of  the  roll  shaft  which  is  opposite  to  the  driving 
pulley.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  split  clutch  nut.  When  loosened  they  can, 
by  turning  them  upon  the  shaft,  give  a  very  perfect  end  adjustmeut.  When 
tightened  they  act  as  guiding  collars.  Side  thrust,  which  makes  guiding  col- 
lars necessary,  is  said  by  Gates  to  act  in  a  direction  toward  the  driven  side. 
The  Colorado  Iron  Works  put  guiding  collars  of  iron  on  the  outer  ends  of  each 
bearing.  They  fasten  these  to  the  shaft  by  taper  pins  and  then  place  loose  brass 
collars  between  them  and  the  ends  of  the  boxes. 

§  82.  Feeders. — A  sudden  rush  of  ore  will  choke  the  best  rolls  unless  they  art 
provided  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  power  and  strength;  a  deficit  of  ore 
causes  loss  of  time.  A  feeder  furnishes  the  simplest  corrective  for  both  of  these. 
This  is  obtained  in  practice  either  by  taking  the  rock  direct  from  some  machine 
which  limits  output,  for  example,  a  breaker,  or  by  using  some  of  the  feeder^, 
such  as  the  TuUock  with  feed  sole  shaken  by  cam  and  spring;  the  Vezin,  with 
feed  sole  shaken  by  an  eccentric ;  the  Hendy,  the  roller  feeder,  the  pushing  block 
feeder,  or  the  Gates  swing  stirrup  feeder.  The  Hendy  feeder,  if  used,  should 
have  a  feed  chute  in  which  the  stream  can  spread  to  the  width  of  the  rolls.  It 
is  important  that  the  feeder  should  deliver  an  almost  continuous  stream  to  the 
rolls.  Rittinger's  rule  is  that  the  feeder  should  give  not  less  than  four  times  as 
many  impulses  as  the  rolls  make  revolutions  per  minute.  Vezin  finds  that  250 
impulses  per  minute  makes  a  virtually  continuous  stream.  Where  the  ore  con- 
tains considerable  clay  which  causes  the  ore  to  slip  and  prevents  it  from  being 
drawn  down  between  the  rolls,  to  hasten  the  crushing  an  oscillating  ram"*  haai 
been  used  which  forces  the  clayey  material  down  between  the  rolls. 

§  83.  Pillow  Blocks  and  theiIi  Alignment. — Means  must  be  provided  for 
regulating  the  distance  apart  of  the  rolls  to  suit  the  crushing  and  to  compensi^kt^ 
for  the  wear  of  the  roll  shells.  The  mechanism  must  be  such  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  rolls  when  crushing  cannot  approach  nearer  than  the  distance  at  which 
they  are  set,  and  on  the  other  that  they  will  not  recede  at  all  with  the  ordinary 
work  of  crushing,  but  if  a  hard  object  like  a  drill  point  is  fed,  they  will  open 
and  let  it  through  to  save  breaking  the  machine.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
the  boxes  of  one  of  the  rolls  are  made  movable.  There  are  three  ways  of  doing 
this  and  of  maintaining  the  alignment  or  parallelism  of  the  rolls. 

(1)  (See  Pigs.  48a,  49a  and  49c?.)  To  have  the  boxes  of  the  movable  roll  slide 
in  guides  independently  of  each  other.  The  rolls  are  held  up  to  their  work 
by  springs,  the  alignment  of  the  rolls  being  accomplished  either  by  putting  in 
shims  of  equal  thickness  on  each  side  to  hold  the  boxes  the  required  distance 
apart,  or  by  using  compression  bolts  which  enable  the  rolls  to  stay  apart  the 
proper  distance. 

(2)  To  connect  the  two  movable  boxes  by  a  rigid  frame  which  slides  upon 
long  guides  on  the  two  sides  of  the  machine  and  gives  perfect  alignment.  They 
are  held  up  to  their  work  by  tension  rods  and  springs  and  prevented  from 
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coming  too  dose  by  shims  or  compression  bolts.  The  Jackson  rolls,  made  by 
McFarlane,  and  Wild's  patent  rolls,  made  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  are  instances 
of  this  form. 

(3)  (See  Figs.  49c,  50  and  51.)  To  support  the  two  movable  boxes  upon  two 
vertical  levers  swinging  upon  pivots  below  called  swinging  pillow  blocks,  and 
to  hold  the  rolls  up  to  their  work  by  tension  rods  and  springs,  and  to 
hold  them  apart  by  lock  nuts  on  the  tension  rods.  In  the  Buchanan  rolls, 
made  by  the  George  V.  Gresson  Co.,  of  New  York,  there  are  special  adjusting 
bars  or  rods  which  pass  from  the  swinging  pillow  block  back  through  a  bracket 
cast  on  the  end  of  the  main  frame.  By  turning  up  lock  nuts  on  the  outer  ends 
of  these  rods  the  rolls  can  be  opened  and  held  at  any  desired  distance  apart. 
These  rods  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  rolls  to  spring  apart  in  case  of 
necessity.  These  swing  levers  are  mounted  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  two  levers 
are  united  below  in  one  solid  casting,  making  a  swing  JJ  lever  which  swings 
upon  a  pin  perfecting  the  alignment  of  the  movable  roll.  S.  R  Krom's  rolls 
(see  Fig.  50)  are  of  this  form.  With  this  construction  it  is  difficult  to  make 
the  swing  U  lever  of  sufficient  rigidity  to  keep  the  boxes  perfectly  in  line  and 
avoid  heating.  (2)  The  swing  levers  are  pivoted  below  independently  of  each 
other,  self-lining  boxes  being  used  and  the  alignment  of  the  shaft  being  obtained 
either  by  lock  nuts  or  right  and  left  coupling  nut  on  the  tension  rods.  Rolls 
made  by  the  E.  P.  Allis  Co.  (see  Fig.  51)  and  those  made  by  the  F.  M.  Davis 
Iron  Works  Co.,  are  of  these  two  classes  respectively. 

The  fixed  pillow  block  is  either  bolted  to  the  main  frame  or  it  is  cast  with 
the  main  frame  and  lined  up  with  it  in  the  machine  shop,  or  lastly,  a  pedestal 
is  cast  on  the  main  frame  into  which  a  tubular  box  is  dropped. 

§  84.  Boxes  or  Beabings. — The  boxes  or  bearings  for  the  shafts  are  either 


TABLE   37. — ^JOURNALS   FOR  ROLLS. 


Mill 
No. 

Roll 
No. 

Diameter 

of 
Journal. 

Lenf^th 

of 
Journal. 

Projected 
Area  of 
Journal. 

Pressure  of 
Springs. 

Size  of 
Rolls. 

Revolutions 
Miiiute. 

10 

10 

17 

90 

SI 

SI 

S8 

S4 

94 

S5 

S6 

86 

96 

97 

97 

98 

88 

80 

80 

80 

80 

81 

31 

81 

V> 

42 

43 

40 

40 

40 

40 

86- 

86 

87 

1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
9 
1 
9 
1 
8 
1 
9 
1 
9 
1 
2 
8 
4 
1 
9 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 
1 
2 
1 

iDches. 

4 

'¥ 

8 
7 

7 

8 

6 
6 
8 
6 
9 

6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

*^ 

Inches. 
8 
8 

Sq.  Inches. 
88 
39 
26 

Pounds. 

Inches. 
2^x14 
22x14 
20x14 
84x18 
27x14 
^xl4 
80x16 
88UX12 
30x12 
80x14 
80x14 
86x16 
86x16 
86x14 
86x14 
26x14 
80x16 
86x14 
l£4xl4 
80x16 
84x14 
36x18 
24x12 
24x12 
26x15 
22x16 
80x16 
80x16 
80x16 
80x16 
80x16 
27x14 
90x10 
86x14 

22 
18 
90 
98 
80 
80 
28 
94 
94 

60 
49 
50 
42 
100 
40 
85 
40 
96 
80 
85 
40 
86 

18 

12 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

18 

18 

54 

60 
80 
63 
63 

W 

80 

?1^ 

"vim* 

40,000  to  60,000 
40,000  to  60,000 

9 

7 

9 

7 

12 

10 

10 

16 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

54 

85 

72 

85 
108 

46 

45 
144 

60 

S6 

70 

70 

TO 

70 

45 

489i 

69 
50 
60 
81 
81 
81 
60 
22 
SO 
40 

6,000 

*  Tlieee  rolls  have  lever  and  weight  instead  of  springs. 
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divided,  with  a  cap  and  base,  or  they  are  made  in  one  solid  tube ;  in  either  case 
they  are  babbitted  over  the  portion  which  takes  the  wear.  Where  a  tubular 
box  is  used,  it  is  aligned  upon  the  pillow  block  by  fitting  it  to  the  pedestal  by 
cylinder  and  socket  joint  with  vertical  axis,  or  by  ball  and  socket  joint.  Gates 
Iron  Works  use  this  design  on  their  best  rolls.  The  angle  for  the  dividing 
plane  between  the  cap  and  base  varies  in  diiTerent  makes  from  46°  to  60**  with 
the  horizontal.  It  is  intended  to  conform  to  the  resultant  force  obtained  by 
combining  the  weight  of  the  rolls,  etc.,  with  the  pressure  of  resistance  to  crush- 
ing of  the  rock.  Krom  puts  a  water  jacket  on  his  boxes  and  by  running  water 
into  this  a  hard-worked  roll  may  be  kept  cool.  By  making  the  bearing  surfaces 
of  sufficient  size  and  keeping  out  the  grit  there  is  no  need  of  water  cooling. 
Over  the  ends  of  the  boxes  shields  are  usually  placed  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  dust  and  grit.  A  groove  in  the  end  of  the  box  with  cotton  waste  in  it  also 
prevents  entrance  of  grit.  For  speed  in  rebabbitting  boxes  the  spare  set  of  shells, 
shafts  and  boxes  already  recommended  will  serve.  In  addition  to  these  a  travel- 
ing truck  overhead,  with  a  diflFerential  hoist,  will  lift  the  old  parts  and  carry 
them  out,  bringing  back  the  new  roll  shaft,  shell  and  boxes.  The  time  lost  in 
changing  may,  with  these  precautions,  be  reduced  to  perhaps  one-quarter  of 
what  it  would  be  without  them. 
The  sizes  of  journals  used  on  rolls  are  given  in  Table  37.    A  discussion  of 

the  sizes  of  journals  will  be  found  later  in 
§  95  under  "Journal  Friction." 

§  85.  Springs  or  Weights. — The  use  of 
a  weight  and  bent  lever  (see  Fig.  39),  to 
hold  the  movable  box  in  position  has  nearly 
gone  out  of  practice  in  this  country  (see 
Table  40),  the  difficulty  being  that  unless  the 
Fio.  39. — ^BOLLB  WITH  LQVEB  AND    roUs  are  run  very  slowly,  as  in  Mill  25,  roll 

WEIGHT.  No.  1,  the  weights  will  not  have  time  to  act 

in  case  a  drill  point  is  fed.  In  Mill  16, 
Xo.  1  rolls,  which  have  a  lever  and  weight,  run  fast,  because  the  ore  is  very  soft 
and  free  from  dangerous  lumps. 

Springs  are  of:  (1)  Para  rubber,  usually  in  sections  with  iron  plates  be- 
tween; or  (2)  of  steel.  Rubber  is  used  where  rolls  of  minimum  cost  are  desired 
for  short-lived  operations.  Steel  springs  are  the  standard  for  permanent  work 
and  the  forms  used  are  those  known  as  spiral  car  springs.  A  sufficient  number 
of  these  are  put  together  to  give  the  necessary  compressive  force.  Steel  springs 
should  be  long  enough  so  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  the  spirals  ever  closing 
together.  The  mode  of  applying  the  springs  is  to  put  them  outside  the  movable 
box  with  the  frame  or  bolts  as  the  tension  part  (see  Figs.  49c  and  49d),  or 
outside  the  fixed  pillow  block  with  bolts  to  transmit  the  force  (see  Fig.  50). 
The  latter  arrangement  appears  to  be  most  favorable.  Springs  should  be  given 
equal  tension  on  each  side  to  make  the  rolls  wear  evenly.  The  nest  of  springs  is 
sometimes  compressed  between  two  plates  by  special  bolts  called  compression 
bolts,  as  shown  for  the  main  springs  in  Figs.  52a  and  526.  This  takes  the  ten- 
sion ofif  from  the  main  bolts  and  is  to  be  commended,  although  it  adds  slightly 
to  the  first  cost.  It  makes  the  setting  up  of  the  great  tension  bolts  very  easy, 
since  the  springs  do  not  have  to  be  relaxed  as  is  the  case  where  shims  are  used ; 
they  are  simply  moved  intact  to  such  a  position  that  they  will  bear  when  the 
rolls  are  the  desired  distance  apart.  Two  compression  bolts  are  best,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  distribute  the  load  evenly  on  more  than  two. 

The  average  resistance  to  crushing  is  probably  less  than  5,000  pounds  pressure, 
(see  §  254).  This  pressure  will  rise  much  higher  and  fall  to  nothing,  according 
to  the  rate  and  size  of  feed.    This  pressure  is  sustained  by  the  main  tension  bolts 
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and  by  the  inertia  of  the  rolls.  The  pressure  of  springs,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  from  15,000  to  100,000  pounds.  The  spring  pressure  is  usually  taken  up  by 
the  shims  or  compression  bolts.  The  springs  yield  only  when  the  resistance  to 
crushing  reaches  their  limit  of  compression.  They  then  act  as  the  safety  valve 
on  a  boiler  does,  by  preventing  the  pressure  from  rising  greatly. 

When  rolls  are  set  close  it  is  common  to  remove  the  shims  altogether.  This  is 
a  costly  practice,  for  the  great  spring  pressure  is  by  this  means  transferred  from 
the  shims,  where  it  belongs,  to  the  journals  of  the  rolls  which,  in  consequence, 
have  to  work  with  a  constant  pressure  of  15,000  to  100,000  pounds  upon  them, 
instead  of  a  variable  pressure  which  generally  averages  less  than  5,000  pounds. 
Brunton  finds  that  not  only  the  babbitt  but  also  the  shells  wear  out  much  faster 
under  this  treatment.  Even  when  the  whole  spring  pressure  is  required  for  the 
crushing  the  shims  should  still  be  used  to  prevent  the  rolls  from  quite  coming 
in  contact  in  case  the  feed  stops. 

Table  38  shows  the  total  pressure  exerted  by  the  springs  used  by  the  Gates 
Iron  Works  upon  their  26  X  15-inch  and  their  36  X  15-inch  rolls,  as  determined 
by  a  hydraulic  press.  To  get  the  pressure  for  each  battery  of  springs  the  figures 
given  in  the  table  should  be  halved.  These  springs  are  1\\  inches  long  normally 
and  6f(  inches  when  compressed  solid. 

TABLB  38. — SPRINGS  ON  THB  GATES  BOLLS. 


Length  of 
Spring. 

Amount  of 
Compression. 

Pressure  Exerted. 

On86-incbRoll. 

On  86-inch  Roll. 

Inch'*s. 

Inches. 
0 

Pounds. 
0 
15,000 
80,000 
41,260 
48,750 

Pounds. 

0 

'    88,500 

87,600 

58,500 

71,860 

The  total  pressures  used  by  the  Colorado  Iron  Works  for  27X14  and  20X12- 
indi  rolls  (see  Figs.  52a  and  52&),  are  given  in  Table  39. 

TABLE   39. — SPRINGS   ON   ROLLS   OF   COLORADO   IRON   WORKS. 


Amount  of 
Compression. 

Total  Pressure  be- 
tween 27zl4-inch  Rolls. 

Total  Pressure  be- 
tween 90xl8-inch  Rolls. 

Inches. 

Tons. 
10 
91 
88 
66 

Tons. 

6 

18 

10 

88 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  high  values  given  in  Table  39  shall  be  used  in 
running,  as  the  rolls  are  designed  for  only  30-tons  constant  pressure  between 
the  27  X  14-inch  rolls  and  20  tons  between  the  20  X  12-inch  rolls,  the  factor  of 
safety  of  the  compression  bolts  being  1^  in  the  former  and  8  in  the  latter. 

Roger  has  designed  crushing  rolls  to  do  away  with  springs  when  crushing  soft 
rock.  One  roll  is  placed  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40.  The  plane  of 
the  axes  slopes  45^. 

The  Sturtevant  centrifugal  rolls  also  do  away  with  springs.  In  these  each 
roll  consists  of  a  shaft  with  a  loose  roll  shell  encircling  it.    The  shell  is  lined 
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np  and  prevented  from  end  motion  by  two  large  flanges  keyed  to  the  ehaft,  one 
on  each  side.  The  space  between  the  shaft  and  the  shell  is  nearly  filled  with 
sector-block  weights  of  cast  iron 
with  slots  in  them,  through  which 
iron  pins  parallel  to  the  shaft  are 
passed  to  guide  them  in  their 
radial  journey  toward  and  away 
from  the  shaft.  When  the  rolls 
are  run  rapidly  the  weights  fly 
out  until  they  come  to  a  bearing 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  roll 
shell,  line  up  the  latter  and  re- 
volve it  by  friction.  The  above 
mentioned  flanges  have  rims  on 
their  outer  edges  and  when  the 
rolls  are  running  normally  there 
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no.   41. — METHOD  OF 
APPLYING   80EAPEHS. 


is  a  space  of  -^  inch  radially  between  these  rims  and  the  sector-block  weights. 
If  for  any  reason  the  roll  shell  becomes  moved  eccentrically  out  of  line  more 
than  -jV  ii^ch  then  part  of  the  sector-block  weights  bear  against  the  rims  and 
not  against  the  roll  shell.  The  rolls  do  away  with  springs  and  movable  boxes, 
for  when  a  hard  object  is  fed  it  overcomes  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  weights 
that  ehould  do  the  crushing,  and  the  roll  shells  yield  and  let  the  piece  through. 

§  86.  ScHAPEBS  of  iron  are  sometimes  used  to  remove  adhering  fines  from  the 
face  of  the  roll  at  the  lowest  point  in  its  revolution  (see  Fig.  41).  They  are 
necessary  in  fine  wet  crushing  with  greasy  ores  like  serpentine,  which  cause 
trouble  by  forming  a  slippery  coating  of  slime  on  the  snrface  of  the  roll. 

%  87.  Dritino  Mechakism. — Rolls  are  called  geared  rolls  when  driven  by 
belts  and  gears,  or  belted  rolls  when  driven  by  belts  alone.  The  former  appear 
to  be  preferred  for  alow  speed  coarae  crashing,  the  latter  for  high  speed  fine 


FIG.    48. — ^DESIGlf   A. 


crushing.  This  classification,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  universal,  as  will 
be  seen  by  Table  40,  which  gives  the  classes  to  whidi  the  roUa  belong  and  the 
mechanism  by  which  they  ore  driven. 
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TABLE  40. — ^DRIVING  MECHANISM. 

Abbraviatdoiis.— O.  Lsscast  iron;  Co. s=  company;  Diam.=dlameter;  Fdy. = foundry ;  Iss iron;  In.  =lnches; 
Mats  material;  Mch.=machine;  Mfff.= manufacturing;  Min.=minute:  M.  S.=mild  steel;  No.=number;  R.= 
rubber;  Rev.sreyolutiona;  R.  S.= rolled  steel;  S.s8teel;  W.  I. s wrought  iroa;  WkB.sworks. 


i 

Maker. 

Class, 
(a) 

s 

■ 

Shaft 

Length  of 
Journal.  In. 

6 

Pulley. 

Belt 

Width. 

In. 

T^  _ 

MiU 
No. 

Mat 

Diam. 
In. 

• 

Rey. 
£fn. 

10 

1 

8 
1 

J 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 
1&8 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

8 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

8 

8 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

8 

1 

8 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

8 

8 

1 

8 
1&8 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

Schellenbachs  Sons 

n 

IV 

II 

I 

IV 
I,  IV 

II,  IV 

II 

I 
III 

II 
III 

IV 

I 

in.  IV 

I 

III,  IV 

ni,iv 
11 

III,  IV 

I 

IV 

I 

III 

II 

IV 

II,  IV 

IV 

I 

UI 

n 

I 

III 

rv 

IV 

I 

IV 
IV 
T 
IV 
IV 
IV 

II 

IV 

I 

III.IV 

IV 
I 

IV 

I 

HLIV 

li^ 
II 

IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 

I 

IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 

n 

I 

III 

I 
III 

I 
III 

A. 
A, 
A. 

4 
4 

8 
8 

8. 
8. 

88 

«i               li 

88 

18 

W.  F.  Mosser  ft  Co 

Fort  Soott  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Co.  (c). 

t.                U              44                       14              44 

Pittsburg  Fdy.  &,  Mch.  Co 

80 

16 

S. 

m 

48 

1A 

A. 

c. 
J. 
J. 

S. 
8. 

75 

17 

4 

6H 

48 

10 

m 

18 

Hendy  A  Meyer 

^ 

19 

Hendy  &  Meyer 

44  ^  rr  ***'=f;''* 

80 

Ea^irle  Fowndry  Cn, 

H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 

8. 
8. 

^ 

R. 
R. 
R 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
R. 
VL 
R. 
R. 

^ 

R. 
R 

8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

48 
48 

10 
10 

98 

4*1"^  IT 

100 

190 

81 

W.L 
W.L 

S. 

8 

18 
18 
10 

60 
48 
78 

18 

18 
10 

80 

Becket  Fdy  &  Mch.  Co 

80 

■  Mw 

Chicago  Iron  Works  («) 

88 
40 

88 

Walbum-Swenson  Co 

A. 
A. 
B. 
B. 
A. 
(OH. 
H. 
H. 
A. 
I. 
A. 

"aV 

H. 

H. 
D. 
A. 
G. 
A. 
D. 
A. 
A. 

44                               44 

84 

Birmingham  T.  Fdy. 

W.L 
W.L 
W.L 

r'.s." 

R.S. 
8. 

"s." 

W.L 

7 

7 

0*)«i8,9 
0)6,8,9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

18 

18 

(/)108 
(/)108 

[m 

84 

44                         44        44 

(i7)84 
48 

85 

Fulton  I.  Wks.,  St.  Louis 

44              44          44                44                44 

Fraser  &  Chalmers.  ............ 

86 

78 
78 
78 

ii" 

18 

18 
10 
10 

44            44                    44 

60 

87 

jA/^VSOn  ,  t  -  T  r 

48 

100 

88 

Jackson 

40 

44 

85 

89 

Jackson 

45 

Fraser  ft  Chalmers.  ........... 

40 

44           4t                    44 

80 

FnMfif^i*  ft  Cha.imer8. .  t 

M.S. 

6 
6 
8 
6 
9 

9 
7 
9 
7 
18 

10 

R 
R 

8. 
R 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

40 

86 

80 

85 

81 

FrtVier  ft  ChAltnerK 

40 

44           44                    44 

86 

88 

Chicago  Iron  Works  (e) 

44                       44                       44 

44                     44                     44 

il                     14                     44 

Chicago  Iron  Works  (e) 

88 

55 

60 

60 

88 

A. 
G. 



8 
5 

^ 

84 

E.  P.  Allis  Co 

49 

44               44          44        44 

85 

Fraser  ft  Chalment 

9 

16 

S. 
8. 

84 

11 

8 

62 

88 

A. 
A. 
A. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
A. 
H. 
H. 

.... 

87 

96 
84 
48 

96 

84 
84 
84 

9 
9 

9 
9 
9 

= 

40 

47 

48 

87 

88 

Fraser  ft  Chalmers 

C.  I. 
C.  L 
C.  L 

S. 
C.  I. 

(fc)9 
(fc)9 
(A)  9 

(*)8 
7 

8. 
8. 
S. 
R 

60 

44          41                   44 

00 

44          U                    14 

60 

89 

Fraser  ft  (/halmers. ..  r ........ . 

3? 

14          41                   44 

(m) 

46 

40 

FrAflfliF  ft  Chalmers 

10 

R 
R 
R 

81 

li           11                    44 

81 

U          14                   14 

••■••■•■ 

60 

42 

Tuttle  Mfg.  ft  Supply  Co.  (n). . 
Montana  Iron  WorKS 

L 
G. 
A. 

A. 

6 

7 

10 
8 

50 

48 

R 

60 

R5 

E  P  Allis  Co 

86 

McFarlane  ft  Co 

4H 

10 

R 
R 
R. 

S. 

88 

80 

87 

Frtw*pr  ft  Ohalmer'j ^  -  - 1  r 

D. 

(o) 

A. 

G. 

40 

Jackson 

^ 

88 

Colorado  Iron  Works 

M.  S. 

1              ; 
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TABLE  40. — DBiviNO  MECHANISM. — Concluded. 


d 

1 

1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 

Maker. 

Class, 
(a) 

■ 

Shaft. 

^5 

ii 

1 

Pulley. 

Belt 

Width. 

In. 

ReT. 
£fn. 

MUI 
No. 

Mat. 

Diam. 
In. 

u 

1^ 

B9 

S.  R.  Krom » » -  - , 

I 

m 

IV 

I 

m 

II 

n 

u 

I. 

K. 

S. 

a 

8. 
S. 
8. 
R. 
R. 
R. 

00 

t»         ik 

100 

ii         »i 

100 

00 

I. 
I. 
F. 
I. 
L 

60 
48 

10 
10 

100 

M  fioairland  S<^na  JCr  OOt  —  -  t 

180 

fle 

(«)7 

84 

(r) 
(r) 

180 

180 

(a)  This  refera  to  the  four  clftBgea  as  explained  in  $  72.  (&}  This  refers  to  the  eleven  designs  as  explained  in 
f  87.  (c)  Now  Walbum-Swenson  Co.  (d)  These  rolls  have  lever  and  weight,  (e)  Now  Gates  Iron  Works. 
ij)  The  pinions  of  both  rolls  are  driven  by  one  puUey  0  feet  in  diameter  with  a  llU-inch  belt,  {g)  Reduced  from 
1  A)  by  tae  gear.  (A)  The  revolutions  of  the  pmions  are  sevra  times  this,  (i)  Thu  is  driven  by  two  open  belts 
irom  two  shafts,  ij)  These  three  dimensions  are  at  the  pulley^  at  the  journal  and  at  the  roU  respectively. 
(Jc)  This  shaft  has  a  core  bored  out  8  Inches  in  diameter.  (/)  This  is  an  8-ply  belt,  (m)  One  belt  is  8,  the  other 
IS  10  inches  wide,  (n)  Now  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  (o)  This  is  someumes  A,  but  usually  G.  ip)  6^  inches 
in  the  journal,    (g)  6^  inches  in  the  journal,    (r)  One  pulley  Ls  72  inch  s  diameter,  the  other  86. 

There  are  eleven  designs  which  the  author  has  found  for  driving  mechanisms. 
Of  these  the  first  seven  are  for  geared  rolls  and  the  last  four  for  belted  rolls. 

A.  Bolls  connected  by  finger  gears  on  one  side,  one  roll  being  driven  by  pinion 
gear  on  the  other  side  (see  Figs.  42  and  48c).  In  this  design  the  belt  shaft 
is  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  roll  shafts^  its  speed  is  reduced  by  one  gear 
transmission  to  one  of  the  roll  shafts,  this  shaft  again  in  turn  transmitting 
power  to  the  other  roll  shaft  by  long-toothed  gears  called  finger  gears  or  star 
gears.  These  finger  gears  have  little  work  to  do  except  when  no  ore  is  fed,  as 
the  chief  driving  of  the  second  roll  is  done  by  the  friction  of  the  ore.  These 
gears  admit  of  a  certain  amount  of  wear  on  the  roll  shells  before  the  teeth  of 
one  gear  bottom  the  spaces  of  the  other.  When  this  happens  a  second  smaller 
pair  of  finger  gears  is  mounted,  and  when  the  roll  shells  have  worn  too  small 
for  these,  a  third.    These  last  serve  until  the  shalls  are  worn  out. 

B.  Same  as  A,  except  that  both  gears  are  on  the  same  side. 

C.  Same  as  A,  except  that  the  pinion  gear  is  replaced  by  a  pulley. 
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FIG.    44. — ^DESIGN    B. 


PIG.    46. — ^DESIGN    H. 


FIG.   47. — ^DESIGN  I. 
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Fia.  48a. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OP  FBASEB  *  CHALMEBS'  FIHOER-QEARED  BOLLS. 


FIO.  48Il. — END  ELEVATION. 
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FIG.   48(f. — END     FIG.  48e. — SEOTIOa 
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TABLB  43. — SIZES  OP  ROLLS  AND  PULLEYS  AND  SPEEDS  OF  BELTED  SOLLS  HECOU- 
MENDED  BY  GATES  IDON   WORKS. 
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I).  Each  roll  driven  separately  by  a  pinion  gear  (see  Fig.  43). 
E.  Geared  rolls  with  a  pair  of  counter  shafts  below  (see  Fig.  44),  In  this 
design  the  belt  shaft  is  placed  below  one  of  the  rolls  and  drives  the  fixed  roll 
above  it  through  one  reducing  gear  transmission,  while  it  drives  the  movable  roll 
by  one  equal  epeod  trangmission  to  a  counter  shaft  on  a  level  with  it,  and  then 
by  one  reducing  gear  transmission  to  the  roll.  In  this  form  the  driving  pinion 
of  the  movable  roll  is  about  plumb  under  the  gear,  so  that  the  roll  can  be  moved 
in  sufficiently  to  completely  wear  out  the  shells  without  seriously  disturbing  the 
meshing  of  the  teeth  of  the  gears.  On  this  account  finger  gears  are  not  needed. 
P.  Same  as  E,  except  that  the  counter  shafts  are  above.  It  is  probable  that 
the  lo8B  of  power  in  designs  E  and  F  by  the  extra  gear  transmission  is  balanced 
by  the  loss  from  finger  gears  of  preceding  designs. 

G.  Same  as  A,  except  that  the  finger  gears  are  removed  and  the  second  roll 
is  driven  by  friction  from  the  first  (see  Fig.  45).  This  design  may  be  made  from 
any  of  the  preceding  designs,  except  C,  by  removing  all  the  gears  except  the 
single  transmission  from  the  belt  shaft  to  the  fixed  roll.  Making  these  changes 
on  C  makes  it  become  design  K.  In  using  design  G  for  coarse  crushing,  some 
device,  such  as  Vezin's  auxiliary  spring  (design  K),  should  be  used  to  keep  the 
movable  roll  in  motion  and  prevent  shocks  which  would  otherwise  result  from 
intermittent  feeding. 

^^  H.  Each  roll  driven  by  a  large  pulley  (see 

^-^^TT^i^^fcj  Figs.  46,  49a,  49c  and  49ii).     These  pulleys 

**''''^' ' ''"   "  are  driven  either  by  one  open  and  one  crossed 

belt  from  the  same  shaft,  or  by  two  open 
belts  from  separate  shafts  running  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Where  a  crossed  belt  is  used, 
it  always  drives  the  movable  roll. 

I.  Similar  to  H,  except  that  one  pulley  is 
made  smaller  than  the  other  (see  Figs.  4?, 
SO  and  51).  The  small,  narrow  pulley  is 
put  upon  the  movable  roll  and  does  little 
work.  It  merely  serves  to  keep  the  roll  iQ 
motion  should  the  feed  cease  to  come.  This 
design,  which  crosses  the  narrow  belt,  has 
the  advantage  over  the  preceding  that  it 
saves  the  use  of  an  extra  shaft  for  two  open 
belts  and  it  avoids  the  crossing  of  a  wide 
belt. 

J.  Similar  to  I,  except  that  both  pulleys 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  rolls.  This 
makes  the  rolls  more  convenient  to  approach 
and  handle,  but  requires  an  outside  bearing 
which  introduces  a  complication  in  the  lin- 
ing of  boxes. 

K.  Similar  to  H,  except  that  there  is  but  one  pulley,  the  movable  roll  being 
driven  by  friction  from  the  fixed  roll.  This  design  has  the  advantage  that  it 
halves  the  number  of  belts  and  pulleys,  which  take  up  space  in  the  mill  and  fre- 
quently interfere  with  the  spouts.  Where  the  rolls  are  not  sot  close  together  it 
has  the  disadvantage  that  the  movable  roll  will  stop  when  feed  ceases  and  start 
with  a  jump  when  feed  starts  again.  Vezin  has  overcome  this  by  the  use  of 
auxiliary  springs  (see  Figs.  52a  and  526),  which  put  the  rolls  in  contact  when 
the  ore  feed  lets  up  and  by  so  doing  keep  the  loope  roll  running.  The  total  pres- 
sure exerted  by  these  auxiliary  springs  is  1^  to  2}  tons  on  20xl2-inch  rolls  and 
2}  to  Z\  tons  on  the  27X14-inch  rolls.     This  method  guarantees  that  the  periph- 
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ory  speed  of  both  rolls  shall  be  the  same.     It  is  applicable  only  to  rolls  that  have 
compression  bolts  and  no  shims. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  each  design  appearing  in  Table 
40 :  Design  A,  23 ;  design  B,  2 ;  design  C,  1 ;  design  D,  2 ;  design  E,  0 ;  design 
F^  2 ;  design  G,  5 ;  design  H^  20 ;  design  I^  7 ;  design  J,  2 ;  design  E,  1. 


iia.  49c. — GATES  "economic"  rolls  with  one  pullet  removed. 


FIO.  49i. — GATES  ''SECTIONAL^^  ROLLS  WITH  FEEDER  AND  WITH  ONE  PULLET 

REMOVED. 
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In  Bumming  up  the  geared  and  belted  rolls  the  following  points  are  worthy  of 
note.  Geared  rolls  have  the  advantage  where  slow  speed  is  desired  on  account 
of  the  multiplication  of  force  by  the  gears.  Belted  rolls  would  require  extraor- 
dinarily wide  belts  or  large  pulleys  to  do  the  same  work  at  slow  speed.  This 
quality  of  geared  rolls,  however,  makes  them  more  liable  to  break  in  case  they  are 
overfed.  For  high  speed,  belted  rolls  may  have  great  advantage  on  account  of 
their  fewer  moving  parts  and  consequent  less  loss  o'  power. 

§  88.  Hoppers  and  Housing. — As  before  stated  (see  §  82)  rolls  need  special 
feeders  to  limit  quantity,  to  prevent  choking  by  overfeeding,  to  keep  up  a  suffi- 
cient rate  of  feeding,  and  also  to  regulate  wear.  The  ore  so  fed  is  received  in  a 
hopper  placed  directly  over  the  rolls  to  retain  flying  fragments.  This  hopper 
may  or  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  housing.  The  replaceable  ends  of  the  hopper 
extended  downward  by  the  ends  of  the  rolls  form  the  cheek  plates  which  prevent 
lumps  of  ore  passing  by  uncrushed.  These  cheek  plates  are  made  adjustable,  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  shafts  to  keep  up  with  the  wear  of  the  roll 
shells.  The  distance  between  the  cheek  plates  and  the  ends  of  the  rolls  should 
also  be  adjustable,  although  it  is  not  generally  made  so. 

A  housing  of  cast  or  plate  iron  enclosing  the  rolls  to  retain  the  dust,  is  some- 
times used  and  may  be  so  complete  as  to  deliver  the  crushed  ore  in  a  spout  below. 
It  is  made  so  as  to  be  easily  removable.  Housings  with  a  door  for  oiling  are 
also  sometimes  used  to  protect  gears. 

§  89.  Width  of  Face  or  Width  op  Rolls. — ^In  deciding  this  matter  several 
considerations  are  involved.  Wide  rolls  of  the  same  speed  have  more  surface  and 
hence  greater  capacity.  But  as  the  width  and  capacity  increase,  so  also  do  the 
stresses  to  which  the  frame  is  subjected  and  which  must  be  met  by  a  greater  first 
cost  of  the  machine.  With  the  increase  in  stresses  and  weight  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  journal  friction.  On  the  other  hand  narrow  rolls  are  much  easier  to 
keep  true,  and  by  running  them  faster,  provided  the  speed  does  not  exceed  the 
limit  for  good  work,  the  capacity  lost  by  narrowing  can  be  regained ;  the  stresses 
are  less  and  the  first  cost,  weight  and  friction  are  reduced.  The  experience  in 
Mill  20  leads  the  manager  to  conclude  that  10-inch  rolls  crush  as  much  as  14-inch 
and  wear  much  smoother.  In  this  case  the  ore  probably  covered  the  whole  width 
of  the  roll  more  evenly  and  a  greater  pressure  per  square  inch  was  probably 
exerted. 

The  widths  in  common  use  in  this  country  are  shown  in  Table  43,  which  covers 
the  different  mills  visited.  The  classes  are  those  defined  in  §  72.  For  the 
widths  of  rolls  in  each  mill  the  reader  is  referred  to  Table  34. 


TABLE 

43. — SUMMARY  OF  WIDTHS  OF  ROLLS. 

Width. 

Nnmber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Sum. 

Inches. 

in  CUas  L 

inCUasU. 

in  Class  m. 

in  Class  IV. 

18 

0 

1 

4 

16 

8 

SS 

IS 

14 

14 

14 

14 

89 

IS 

14 

IC 

8 

6 

9 

0 

0 

1 

§  90.  Diameter  of  Rolls. — Rolls  are  used  of  diameters  varying  from  9  inches 
up  to  42  inches  (see  Table  34).  Rolls  of  large  diameter  apparently  possess  three 
advantages  over  those  of  small  diameter:  (1)  The  increased  surface  allows  more 
rock  to  be  crushed  with  a  single  pair  of  shells,  but  the  gain  is  not  important 
nnless  the  renewals  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  rolls  are  so  frequent  as  to  cause 
serious  delay  and  added  cost.     The  wear  of  shells  per  ton  crushed  would  probably 
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be  the  same  in  both  cases.  (2)  The  larger  rolls  can  make  a  greater  reduction 
in  size  of  lump  with  one  passage  of  ore  through  the  rolls  than  the  smaller,  the 
angle  of  nip,  which  will  be  explained  later,  and  the  periphery  speed  being  the 
same  in  both  cases.  But  since  the  larger  rolls  cost  more  on  account  of  the  larger 
parts  and  the  greater  strength  required  for  the  additional  pressure,  we  may  say 
in  favor  of  small  rolls  that  two  pairs  of  them  in  series  can  make  the  same  reduc- 
tion as  one  pair  of  larger  rolls  with  less  first  cost  and  much  less  sliming  of  the 
ore.  Besides  this"*  the  smaller  rolls  are  more  easily  run  and  handled,  the  shells 
are  more  easily  and  securely  centered  and  they  wear  more  evenly.  The  journal 
friction  and  the  power  will  probably  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  (3)  Larger  rolls 
have  a  greater  capacity  than  smaller  rolls,  the  reduction  being  the  same,  since 
they  can  be  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  on  account  of  their  more  advantageous 
angle  of  nip.  In  case  both  the  reduction  and  periphery  speed  are  the  same  for 
the  large  and  small  rolls,  then  the  former  will  make  the  reduction  more  gradually 
and  hence  with  less  shock. 

The  diameters  of  rolls  used  in  the  mills  visited  are  shown  in  Table  44  in  their 
respective  classes  of  §  72. 


TABLE  44. — SUMMARY  OF  DIAMETERS  OP  ROLLS. 

Diameter. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Sum. 

Inches. 

In  Clans  L 

in  Class  U. 

in  Class  III 

in  Class  IV. 

42 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3G 

5 

8 

8 

8 

11 

81 

1 

0 

0 

0 

80 

8 

8 

6 

17 

88 

28 

0 

1 

0 

0 

27 

4 

0 

8 

1 

86 

1 

8 

0 

7 

11 

24 

2 

8 

6 

8 

18 

22 

1 

1 

0 

8 

21 

8 

1 

1 

0 

20    ■ 

0 

8 

8 

6 

18 

1 

0 

0 

8 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

1 

0 

0 

0 

One  large  manufacturer  of  rolls  places  24X14  inches,  another  places  26X14 
or  16  inches  as  the  best  standard  roll.  An  argument  against  excessively  large 
rolls  may  be  based  upon  the  facts  given  in  Table  52,  which  shows  that  large  rolls 
have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  more  favorable  angle  of  nip  than  is  necessary. 

§  91.  Periphery  Speed. — By  reference  to  Table  34,  it  will  be  seen  that  for 
coarse  rolls  the  revolutions  per  minute  vary  from  8^  to  100,  and  for  fine  rolls 
from  24  to  130.  Fi'om  these  widely  diverging  figures  obtained  from  practice 
it  is  clear  that  no  law  for  revolutions  is  as  yet  developed.  Moreover  a  moment's 
thought  upon  the  subject  brings  out  the  fact  that  speed  of  revolution  is  not  as 
good  a  criterion  for  comparison  as  periphery  speed,  for  a  roll  10  inches  in  diame- 
ter, making  90  revolutions,  and  a  roll  30  inches  in  diameter,  making  30  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  vary  greatly  in  number  of  revolutions,  yet  the  length  of  surface 
acting  is  the  same  in  either  case,  viz. :  235.5  feet  per  minute.  Again,  considered 
from  a  mathematical  standpoint,  the  same  pair  of  rolls  must  run  twice  as  fast 
to  crush  ^-inch  cubes  down  to  \  inch  as  they  must  to  crush  1-inch  cubes  down 
to  ^  inch,  the  amount  crushed  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Table  45  contains  the  opinions  of  different  authors  as  to  periphery  speedy  and 
Table  46  those  of  manufacturers. 

Table  47  contains  the  size  and  periphery  speed,  together  with  the  class  of  rolls, 
of  the  different  rolls  in  mills  visited  by  the  author.  The  reader  will  find  in 
Table  34  the  sizes  of  ore  crushed,  which  will  be  of  assistance  in  comparing  these 
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figures.  It  is  clear  that  averages  taken  from  such  widely  diverging  figures  can 
be  of  little  value,  although  the  table  shows  that,  as  a  general  rule,  fine  rolls  have 
a  greater  speed  than  coarse  rolls.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  where  the  ore  ie 
coarse  and  the  feed  is  more  or  less  uneven,  the  rolls  jump  more  and  there  are 
greater  strains  produced,  so  that  they  cannot  be  run  so  fast  as  rolls  treating  fine 
material  evenly  fed.  The  average  speed  of  all  the  rolls  is  379.2  feet  per  minute. 
For  practical  use.  Table  48  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute  that  rolls  of  different  diameter  must  have  to  produce  different 
periphery  speeds. 

TABLB   48. — REVOLUTIONS   REQUIRED   POR   VARYING   PERIPHERY    SPEEDS. 


DiAmeter 
ofRollRin 

Perlidiery  Speed  in  feet  per  Minute. 

eo 

100 

150 

900 

800 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

Idg1i«s. 

Number  of  Revohitioiis  per  Minute. 

9 

91 

42 

64 

86 

187 

170 

818 

8B6 

997 

840 

889 

494 

16 

19 

M 

86 

48 

78 

96 

119 

148 

167 

191 

915 

989 

SO 

10 

19 

89 

88 

67 

76 

96 

116 

184 

158 

178 

191 

84 

8 

16 

94 

88 

48 

64 

80 

96 

111 

197 

148 

150 

S6 

7 

16 

88 

89 

44 

69 

74 

88 

108 

118 

182 

147 

80 

e 

18 

19 

86 

88 

61 

64 

76 

89 

109 

116 

127 

ae 

6 

11 

16 

81 

88 

48 

68 

64 

74 

85 

95 

106 

48 

6 

9 

14 

18 

87 

86 

46 

65 

64 

78 

82 
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There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  toward  high  speed  rolls. 
Another  argument  for  this,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  preceding  sections,  is  that  high  speed  rolls  are  much  smoother  running,  owing 
to  their  greater  inertia  which  at  the  instant  the  lump  is  nipped  supplies  more  or 
less  force  to  aid  in  the  crushing.  How  great  this  force  is  may  be  understood 
by  considering  it  equivalent  to  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  mass  of  one  roll 
away  trom  another  a  very  short  distance  in  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond. No  data  is  at  hand  to  compute  this  force,  but  under  certain  conditions  it 
may  become  very  considerable  (thousands  of  pounds)  where  the  speed  is  high 
and  the  lump  yields  with  difficulty.  This  force  is  entirely  supplementary  to  that 
exerted  by  the  springs  and  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  periphery  speed  of  the 
rolls,  other  things  being  equal. 

Some  authorities  advocate  running  one  of  the  rolls  slightly  faster  than  the  other 
in  order  to  prevent  the  exact  mating  of  the  rolls  and  consequent  possible  uneven- 
ness  of  wear  resulting  therefrom.  This  is  especially  true  with  geared  rolls.  The 
E.  P.  Allis  (Reliance)  rolls  are  geared  differential Iv  1  in  50,  which  is  reported  to 
work  advantageously  on  gears  and  rolls.  S.  R.  krom's  belted  rolls  (see  Fig. 
50)  drive  the  small  pulley  1  in  100  faster  than  the  large  pulley.  This  is  prob- 
ably intended  to  prevent  the  former  from  lagging  behind.  The  use  of  any  con- 
siderable differentiation  of  this  kind  to  produce  grinding,  with  a  view  of  increas- 
ing the  crushing  power,  has  been  proved  fallacious  on  hard  brittle  ores,  requir- 
ing increased  power  without  corresponding  benefit."^  In  regard  to  soft  clayey 
ores,  however,  the  case  is  different.  S.  I.  Hallet,  of  Aspen,  Colo.,  reports  a 
special  case  of  rolls  used  in  a  sampler  which  had  run  33  months  and  crushed 
82,000  tons.  They  were  fed  with  2-inch  lumps  from  a  breaker  and  crushed  to 
1  inch.  The  shells  were  soft  steel  and  were  never  trued  up  and  were  in  fair  shape 
at  the  time  of  reporting.  One  roll  runs  25%  faster  than  the  other.  The  ore 
which  is  soft,  being  largely  composed  of  limestone  and  clay,  when  crushed  by 
ordinary  rolls,  forms  ribbons  or  "pancakes,"  while  the  above  differential  adjust* 
ment  tears  the  ore  apart,  completely  overcoming  the  difficulty.    The  differentia- 
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lion  was  found  to  be  almost  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  saved  a  great  deal  of  labor 
afterward.     The  wear  of  the  roll  shells  was  slightly  increased. 

§  92.  Space  B::rrwEEN  Bolls  and  Angle  of  Nip. — Spaces  vary  from  rolls 
(lose  together  or  practically  no  space,  up  to  |  inch  apart  (see  Table  34).  The 
relation  between  the  diameter  of  ore  fed  to  rolls  and  the  space  between  them, 
that  is  to  sav  the  am  ^unt  of  reduction,  is  most  important  if  rolls  are  to  do  their 
best  work.    A  common  rule  for  coarse  r jlls  is  that  the  space  should  be  one-half 


FIG.  53. — ^anglb 
OF  nip. 


VIG.  54. 


fig.  55. 


the  diameter  of  the  maximum  lump  fed.  This,  however,  is  an  Imperfect  rule, 
as  it  does  not  include  the  consi delation  of  the  angle  of  nip. 

Angle  of  Nip. — If  rolls  C,  D,  (see  Fig.  53)  be  fed  with  a  sphere  of  rock  E 
the  tangents  to  the  rolls  at  aa,  the  points  of  contact  with  the  sphere  meet  below, 
forming  an  angle  2N,  the  half  of  which,  N,  is  called  the  angle  of  nip. 

This  angle  may  have  values  from  0°,  where  the  space  between  the  rolls  is  as 
large  as  the  feed  lump,  increasing  upward  until  the  angle  is  so  large  that  the 
rolls  cannot  nip  the  fragments.     This  angle  of  nip  in  any  case  will  depend 


FIG. 


FIG.  57. 


FIG.  58. 


for  its  value  upon  the  diameter  of  the  rolls,  the  diameter  of  the  lump  of  ore 
fed  and  the  distance  apart  to  which  the  rolls  are  set,  and  it  is  affected  in  the 
following  ways:  It  is  diminished  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  rolls,  by 
increasing  the  space  between  the  rolls,  and  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  lumps 
fed  to  the  rolls.  Figs.  64  and  55  show  that  the  larger  rolls,  acting  on  a  given 
sphere,  have  smaller  angles  of  nip.  Figs.  54  and  56  show  that  larger  spaces 
give  smaller  angles  of  nip.  Figs,  54  and  57  show  that  smaller  feed  lumps  give 
a  smaller  angle  of  nip. 
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All  relations  between  size  of  feed,  space  between  rolls,  radius  of  rolls  and 
angle  of  nip  can  be  expressed  by  a  simple  formula,  which  is  derived  as  follows 
(see  Fig.  58)  :     If  6=:radius  of  sphere  to  be  crushed,  a=:i  space  between  rolls, 

2V=angle  of  nip  and  r=radius  of  roll=i  diameter,  then         ==  Cosine  JV. 

There  are  two  values  of  this  angle  of  nip  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
ore-dresser,  namely,  when  it  equals  the  angle  of  friction  and  the  rolls  do  no 
work ;  and  the  practical  angle  of  nip,  at  which  rolls  will  work  satisfactorily.  The 
angle  N  becomes  the  angle  of  friction  when  it  is  of  such  a  value  that  a  sphere 


TABLE  49. — SPACE  BETWEEN  ROLLS  AND  ANGLE  OP  NIP. 
Abbreviations.— I>eg.= decree;  Min.=minute;  No.=number;  Tr.= trommel. 

CLASS  I. 


& 


15 
16 
21 
22 
28 
25 
26 
96 
20 
80 
81 
88 
85 
40 
40 
86 
87 
88 
80 
90 
93 


i 


¥9itA  SIM. 
Inchee. 


1-0  (25.4-0  mm.) 

0.787-0.079  (20-2  mm.) 

1-0  (25.4-0  mm.) 

1-0  (25.4-0  mm.) 

!U-0(88.1-0mm.) 

1^-0  (%.  1-0  mm.) 

1-^  (25.4-0  mm.) 

1-0  (25.4-0  mm.) 

0.660-0  (17-0  mm.) 
'68.5-0  mm.) 
'88.1-0  mm.) 
88.1-0  mm.) 

1-0  (25.4-0  mm.) 

1-0  (25.4-0  mm.) 

1-0  (25.4-0  mm.) 

1-0.224  (25.4-1. 62  BUS.) 
1-0  mm.) 
1-0  mm.) 
4-0  mm.) 

91-0(10.1-0  mm.) 

1^-0(38.1-0  mm.) 


iDdiet. 


H  no.l  mm.) 

^ose. 

H  (6.85  mm.) 

0.4  (10.2  mm.) 


done. 

A  (8.18-4.76 

~  (8.18-4.76 

(12.7  mm.) 

(12.7  mm.) 


mm.) 
mm.) 


(12.7  mm.) 
(8.18  mm.) 
(12.7  mm.) 
(8.18  mm.) 
.18  mm.) 
(12.7  mm.) 
(6.85  mm.) 
(12.7  mm.) 
CloBe. 

(12.7-19.1 
8  mm.) 


1^{' 


mm.) 


Sixe  of  Limiting 

TrommeL 

InohttB. 


0.487  (12.4  mm.) 
1.18  (80  mm.) 
0.167  (4.26  mm.) 
0.472  (12  mm.) 
0.276  (7  mm.) 
0.286  (6  mm.) 
0.224  (6.70  mm.) 
0.224  (5.70  mm.) 
0.815  (8  mm.) 
0.08  (25  mm.) 
0.700  (18  mm.) 
0.472  (12  mm.) 
0.680  (16  mm.) 
0.787  (20  mm. 
0.787  (20  mm. 
0.244  (6.54  mm.) 
4  mesh. 
8  mesh. 
A  (2.11  mm.) 
Goes  to  No.  2  mils. 
Goes  to  log  waslier. 


Ratio  of 


Feed 

to 
Space. 


1.25 


4 


FMd 
toTT. 
Hole. 


•    ■••■••a 


It' 


2.0 
O.V 
6.0 
2.1 
5.4 
6.8 
4.5 
4.5 
2.1 
2.5 
8.1 
8.8 
1.6 
1.8 
1.8 
4.6 


18.0 


Tr.Hole 

toRoU 

Spaoe. 


0.64 


Acfrle  of 


Ni 


Deg 


np. 
.Min. 


0.67 
1.18 


1.8-1.2 
1.8-1.2 
0.63 
2.0 
1.4 
8.8 
1.26 
6.29 
6.29 
0.45 


6  27 

16  80 

18  17 

11  17 


17  46 
12  29-12  8 
12  29-12  8 

7      10 

18  88 
18  16 
16  44 
II  16 
18  89 
18  89 
10  61 

14  5! 

15  60 
14  85 

89-0 
7  18 


CLASS  11. 


10 

12 

17 

18 

20 

24 

27 

28 

29 

8 

02 

1 

92 

2 

92 

8 

9i-U(191-18-7  mm.) 
1  (lfe.4  mm.)-4  mesh. 
0.591>O  (15-0  mm.) 
lU-0.141  (88. 1-8.58  mm.) 
1^-^  (88.1-6.4  mm.) 
VlH>-894  (18.7-10  mm.) 

(a) 
lU-0.680  (81.75-16  mm.) 
0.815-0.286  (8-6  mm.) 
9^-0.102(19.1-2.59  mm.) 
0.102-0.060(2.59-1.68  mm.) 
0. 108-0.058  (2.69-1 .47  mm.) 


U  (12.7  mm.) 

(5lo6e. 

Close. 

^  (6.86  mm.) 

(12.7  mm.) 

->i(8.5-12.7mm.) 

(12.7  mm.) 

(8.18  mm.) 

ose. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 


U(12.7nmi.) 
2  mesh. 
0.591  (15  mm.) 
0.068(2.11  mm.) 
0.262  (6.4  mm.) 
0.276  (7  mm.) 
1^(15.85  mm.) 
0.680  (16  mm.) 
0.286  (6  mm.) 
0.060  (1.58  mm.) 
0.058  (1 .47  mm.) 
0.058  (1.47  mm.) 


1.5 

1.5 

1 

"k"" 
8 

10 

1.0 
18.0 
6.0 
1.8 
24 
2.0 
1.8 
12.6 
1.8 
1.8 

0.5 

0.550.89 

1.25 

6.08 

8 
15 


9 

89 


18  69 

14  51 

16  5 

6  9-0 

V6  16 

24  5 

80  18 

14  41 

5  17 

6  17 


(a)  This  is  through  a  Blake  breaker  set  at  1^  inches  (^.1  mm.)  and  on  a  tromm«>l  with  \\^  inchrs. 
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90 

2 

21 

2 

28 

2 

28 

2 

24 

2 

26 

8 

29 

2 

80 

2 

86 

2 

87 

2 

88 

2 

89 

2 

90 

2 

98 

2 

144).268  (88.1-6.4  mm.) 
1-0.167(25.4-4.25  mm.) 
1-0  (85.4-0  mm.) 
1^-0  (88.1-0  mm.) 
U-0  (12.7-0  mm.) 
1-0.224  (25.4-5.7  mm.) 
0.669-0.815  (17-8  mm.) 
2U-0.964  (68.6-25  mm.) 
0.224  (88.1-5.54  mm.) 
(88.1  mm.)-4me8h. 
(88.1  mm.)-8  mesh. 
^^  (19.1-2.11  mm.) 
^-0(19.1-0  mm.) 
lP^O.229  (88.1-6  mm.) 


^  (6.85  mm.) 
(Hose. 
Close. 
Cloee. 
-t^  (6.85-4.76  mm.) 

(6.85  mm.) 
•I 


(12.7  mm, 
Close. 
(}lo8e. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 
^(6.85  mm.) 


0.252  (6.4  mm.) 
0.167  (4.25  mm.) 
0.472  (12  mm.) 
0.276  (7  mm.) 
0.276  (7  mm.) 
0.224  (5.7  mm.) 
0.815  (8  mm.) 
0.964  (25  mm.) 
0.224  (5.54  mm.) 
4  mesh. 
8  mesh. 
A  (2.11  mm.) 
1(6 .  S5mm.  )-20  mesh 
0.229  (6  mm.) 


6 

6.0 
6.0 
2.1 
5.4 

1.008 

8-2% 

1.8 
4.5 

1.1-1.47 

2.7 

2.1 

1.26 

5 

2.5 
6.9 

2 

9.1 

8 

6 

6.8 

0.94 

18  1 

10  67 

14  86 

18  40 
7  21-8  18 

18  81 

8  2 

22  24 

21  82 

16  15 

18  40 

12  81 

16  15 

18  1 
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B0LL8. 
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TABLE  49. — SPACE  BETWEEN  ROLLS  AND  ANGLE  OF  NIP. — Concluded. 

CIJLSS IV. 


6 


o 


10 
15 
16 
17 
20 
23 
23 

83 
27 
88 
2S 
80 
80 
SI 
81 
88 
88 
88 
88 
85 
38 
88 
88 


40 
40 
48 
48 


Feed  Size. 
Inches. 


^i-0  (18.7-0  mm.) 
1-0.09  (85.4-8.IM  mm.) 
0.787-0  '.20-0  mm.) 
0  501-0  (15-0  mm.) 
0.252-0.060  (6.4-1.58  mm.) 
1-0  (25.4-0  mm.) 

tH-^(88*i-<>i°">) 
^-T  (12.7-0  mm.) 

0.886-0  (6-0  mm.) 

rU  (15.0-8.85  mm.V 

4-0.680(81.75-10  mm.) 

0.830-0.188  (1(MIH  mm.) 

0.984-0.276  (85-7  mm.) 

0.876-0  (7-0  nrni.) 

lU-0.156  (88.1-4  mm.) 

0.158-0  (4-0  mm.) 

lU-0.815  (88.1-8  mm.) 

0.815  0.197(8-5  mm.) 

0. 197-0.079  (5-8  mm.) 

H-0  (18.7-0  mm.) 

0.981(85  mm.)  to  sand. 

IU-T^(88.1-2S.8S  mm.) 

IVTW"      ' 


(88.1-0  mm.) 


9^.098  (9..51-8.5  mm.) 
1-0.835(15-8^  mm.) 


1J4-0. 

rt.591- 


501  (88.1-15  mm. 


O.7H7-0.876  (20-7  mm.) 
0.276-0  (7-0  mm.) 
^-0  (6.35-0  mm.) 
1-0. 118  (85.4-^  mm.) 
iV-0(8.11-Omm. 


Space. 
Incfaes. 


Cloee. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 

-A  (6.85-4.96  mm.) 
CHose. 

(8.17  mm.) 

ose. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 

(6.86  mm.) 

ose. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 

(18.7  mm.) 

(6.36  mm.) 
Close. 

(4.76  mm.) 

ose. 
A  (1.50  mm.) 
Close. 
(Tlose. 
Closa 
Close. 


a: 


^ 


I 


Size  of  Limiting 

Trommel. 

Inches. 


U  (12.7  mm.) 
0.487  (18.4  mm.) 
1.18  (80  mm.) 
0.501  (16  mm.) 
0.060  (1.58  mm.) 
0.472  (18  mm.) 
0.2T6  (7  mm.) 
0.276  (7  mm.) 
To  jigs. 
U  (8.85  mm.) 
0.680  (16  mm.) 
0.138^8^  mm.) 
(a)  id) 

(6)  (d) 

(c)  id) 
0.098  (l^mm.) 
0.816,0. 197(8.5mm. 
0.815,0. 197(8.5mm.)d 
0.815,0.197(8,5mm.)d 

(e)  (d) 
0.098  (8U  mm.) 
To  No.  2  rolls. 
0.197  (5  mm.) 
0.098  (8^  mm.) 


(8)41 
(80i 


0.787  (80  mm.) 
0.118  (8  mm.) 
0.1  (2.54  mm.) 
0.118  (8  mm.) 
A  (2. 11  mm.) 


Ratio  of 


Feed 

Feed 

Tr.Hole 

to 

toTr. 

to  Roll 

Space. 

Hole. 

Space. 

1.0 

8.0 

0.66 

1.0 

4.8 

2.1 

5.4 

8-8« 

1.8 

i.-i.47 

5 

1.9 
8.0 

8.68 

4.6 

••••••      • 

1.0 

1.4 

6 

8.1 
1.6 
4.7 
1.0 
0.6 
8.5 
10.0 

8.8 

8 

6 

7.6 
8.8 

0.70 

8 

1.0 
0.4 

8 

i8.5 

........ 

........ 

........ 

1.0 
8.8 
8.5 
8.5 
1.0 

12.5 

Anirle  of 

Nip. 
Deg.  min. 


18  21 

16  57 

16  89 

18  50 

10  6 

14  86 

18  40 
7  81-8  18 


7 

0 

84 

11 


80 

20 

5 

88 


14      80 

8     89 


18 
6 


1 
88 


16  15 

8  16 

6  84 
18  41 

15  81 
18  11 

17  90 

9  40 

16  88 
11  17 

18  48 

7  44 

8  86 
14  86 

4  16 


(a)  0.964,0.501. 0.304(85, 15,10mm.).    (b)  0.197, 0.008  (5.  2^  mm.),    (c)  0.700,  0  591,  0.158  (18, 15^  4  mm.).    (d)Thi8 
trommel  is  atfctioual.    (e)  0.2,  0.18  (6.08, 8.80  mm.),    (f)  IH1 0.591  (38. 1, 15  mm.). 


fed  to  the  rolls  will  just  slip  upon  the  points  of  contact  and  therefore  fail  to  be 
crushed. 

Table  49  shows  the  spaces  and  the  angles  of  nip  used  by  the  rolls  in  the  mills 
visited  by  the  author^  the  rolls  being  divided  into  classes  according  to  §  72. 

A  study  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  shows  angles  of  nip  ranging  from 
4**  16',  up  to  24^  5 ,  with  an  average  of  about  13°  30'.  The  rolls  having  the 
lower  values  undoubtedly  have  more  favorable  angles  of  nip  than  is  necessary. 
The  rolls  having  the  higher  values  are  able  to  work  probably  through  some  favor- 
able condition  of  the  minerals  referred  to  below.  Between  these  extremes  there 
must  be  some  standard  angle  of  nip  which  can  be  referred  to  as  safe  for  average 
conditions.  Practically  the  size  fed  to  the  first  coarse  rolls,  that  is  to  say,  the 
rolls  fed  by  the  rock  breaker,  is  pretty  well  settled  by  the  practice  in  the  mills  to 
be  li  inches  (38.1  mm.)  diameter,  although  this  may  not  be  theoretically  the 
best  size ;  there  are  then  left  the  two  variables,  namely,  the  diameter  of  the  rolls 
and  the  space  between  them.  Throwing  out  the  larger  values  of  those  rolls 
which  work  under  verv  favorable  conditions,  we  may  assume  that  the  angle  of 
nip  of  rolls,  24  inches  in  diameter  when  e^i  at  ^  inch  apart  and  crushing  l^-inch 
lumps,  is  the  standard  maximum  safe  angle.  And  then  by  making  tables  we  can 
see  under  what  conditions  the  different  sizes  of  rolls  can  realize  this  angle  and 
to  what  extent  under  other  conditions  they  will  differ  from  it.  This  angle  is 
practically  16**  (actually  16**  12'). 

To  exhibit  the  relations  between  the  diameter  of  rolls,  the  size  of  feed  and  the 
space  between  the  rolls,  when  the  angle  of  nip  is  16°,  Tables  50  and  61  have  been 
constructed.    Table  50,  for  different  spaces,  gives  the  size  of  feed  that  will  give 
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16®.  It  shows,  for  example,  that  24-inch  rolls  set  with  ^-inch  space  should  be 
fed  with  lumps  whose  maximum  size  is  not  larger  than  1.48  inches  in  diameter 
in  order  to  get  an  angle  of  nip  not  larger  than  16**. 

TABLE  50. — SIZES  OF  FEED  WHICH  WILL  GIVE  AN  ANGLE  OF  NIP  OF  16**   ON  DIF- 
FERENT  BOLLS. 


Dkuneter 

of  Rolls  in 

locbM. 


80 
96 
84 
80 
16 
8 


Space  Between  the  RoUa  In  Inches. 


H 


H 

H 

% 

H 

M 

The  Size  of  Feed  in  Inches  to  the  Rolls  will  be 


8.88 
1.90 
1.88 
1.74 
1.68 
1.48 
1.14 


8.10 

1.96 

1.84 

1.71 

1.67 

1.86 

1.78 

1.60 

1.47 

1.84 

1.70 

1.66 

1.44 

1.81 

1.17 

1.61 

1.48 

1.86 

1.88 

1.10 

1.46 

1.88 

1.80 

1.06 

0.94 

1.89 

1.16 

1.08 

0.90 

O.TT 

1.01 

0.88 

0.75 

0.68 

0.49 

1.45 
1.81 
1.06 
0.96 
0.80 
0.64 
0.86 


Table  51,  for  the  different  sizes  of  feed  gives  the  spaces  which  will  yield  an 
angle  of  nip  of  16**.  It  shows,  for  example,  that  24-inch  rolls,  which  are  fed 
with  l^-inch  lumps,  should  have  a  space  as  large  as  0.512  inch  between  the  rolls 
to  get  an  angle  of  nip  of  not  over  16®. 

TABLE  51. — SPACES  WHICH  WILL  GIVE  AN  ANGLE  OP  NIP  OP  16®   ON  DIFFERENT 

BOLLS. 


Diameter 

ofRoltein 

Inches. 

Slae  of  Feed  to  Rolls  In  Inches. 

^H 

m 

1 

» 

M 

M 

Space  between  Rolls,  (a) 

86 
80 
86 
84 
80 
16 
9 

.046 
.880 
.4a8 
.618 
.666 
.888 
1.196 

.038 
.191 
.870 
.484 
.680 
.861 

.081 
.185 
.840 
.618 

' 

.101 
.878 

.188 

(a)  Where  blank  spaces  are  left  the  angle  of  nip  Is  less  than  16*  with  the  rolls  set  close  together. 

As  previously  stated,  the  mill  man  wishes  to  decide  what  reduction  he  can 
make  with  the  rolls  he  has  in  his  mill  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  angle  of 
nip  within  a  favorable  value.  Table  52  has  been  prepared  to  enable  him  to  make 
this  decision  at  a  glance. 

For  example,  suppose  his  rolls  are  26  inches  in  diameter  (left  column) ;  if  he 
wishes  to  reduce  his  feed  lumps  to  one-fourth  their  size  (first  line),  then  l^-inch 
lumps  (second  line)  will  be  the  largest  size  that  he  can  feed,  which  will  yield  an 
angle  of  nip  below  16®,  namely  15°  7'.  From  this  table  he  will  see,  that  if  his 
rolls  are  24  inches  in  diameter,  he  can  crush  from  1^-inch  feed  to  ^-inch  space 
and  still  have  practically  the  favorable  angle,  namely  16°  6';  and  that  if  his 
rolls  are  16  inches  diameter,  he  can  crush  from  1-inch  feed  down  to  -J-inch 
space  and  still  be  practically  within  the  favorable  ancrle,  16°  6'.  The  table 
further  shows  the  amount  of  reduction  the  different  rolls  can  effect  at  one  pas- 
sage of  the  ore;  for  example,  9-inch  rolls  cannot  reduce  l^-inch  lumps  below 
l|-inch  space  (angle  of  nip=15°  21')  without  overstepping  the  safe  angle  of 
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nipy  while  24-mch  rolls  can  reduce  l^-inch  lumps  down  to  ^-mcn  space  (angle  of 
nip==16**  6')  and  36-inch  rolls  can  reduce  l^-inch  lumps  down  to  A-inch  space 
(angle  of  nip=15°  12')  without  overstepping  the  safe  angle  of  nip.  The  use 
of  Table  52  for  deciding  questions  of  graded  crushing  is  explained  in  §  99. 
The  angle  of  nip  may  be  studied  mathematically  as  follows : 
Let  E  (see  Fig.  59)  be  the  lump  of  ore  to  be  crushed.  The  elementary  forces 
acting  on  JEr  are  £  and  T,  which  act  normally  and  tangentially  to  the  roll  respec- 

TABLE  52. — ^ANGLES  OF  NIP  FOR  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  FEED  AND  VARIOUS  REDUCTIONS 

ON   DIFFERENT   ROLLS. 


Reduction 

or  RaUo  of  Finish  Siae  to  Size  Fed  to  the  BoOt. 

» 

H                                     H 

Sizes  Fed  to  the  Rolls,  in  Inches. 

DiuMter 

of 

Bolls. 

m 

>M 

1 

H 

H 

^ 

m 

m 

1 

H 

H 

H 

IM 

IM 

1 

Space  between  the  Rolls  in  Inches. 

m 

H 

H 

A       H 

A 

H 

H 

H 

% 

H 

M 

H 

A          M 

Angles  of  Nip. 

Inches. 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ti 

88 
80 
96 
84 
90 
18 
9 

8     6 
8   63 
0    28 
0    60 

10  48 

11  68 
15    21 

7  26 

8  7 

8  41 

9  1 
9   80 

10   66 
14    11 

6  40 

7  U 

7  48 

8  t 
8   61 
0   6Q 

19   60 

6    48 

6  80 
8    47 

7  8 

7  48 

8  84 
11    16 

4  46 
6    11 

6  84 

5  48 

8  90 

7  6 

9  18 

8   88 
8    41 
8    67 
4     7 
4    80 
6     2 
0    40 

11  90 

12  80 
18   25 
18    66 

15  10 

16  60 
91    47 

10  88 

11  28 
19    19 
19    48 
18    67 
15    89 
90     8 

9    26 

10  18 

11  8 
11    29 
19    81 
18    60 
18    18 

8    11 

8  57 

9  86 
9    60 

10    64 
19     9 
16    66 

6  12 

7  90 

7  63 

8  11 

8  67 

9  69 
18    10 

4  46 
6    12 

5  86 

5  49 

6  96 

7  7 
9   96 

18  16 
14    88 
16    80 

16  6 

17  87 

19  9S 
26    12 

12    12 

18    18 
14    15 
14    48 

16  8 

17  63 
28    16 

10  64 

11  54 

12  69 
18    15 
14    23 
16     6 
21      9 

Dianieter 

of 

Rolls. 


86 
80 


90 

18 

9 


Reduction 

or  Ratio  of  Finish  Sise  to  Size  Fed 

to  the  Rolls. 

H  , 

t 

M 

M 

Sises  Fed  to  the  Rolls  in  Inches. 

94 

M 

H 

m 

V4, 

1 

H 

H 

M 

1^ 

m 

1 

H 

H 

M 

Space  between  the  Rolls  in  Inches. 

M 

k 

A 

% 

A 

M 

A 

»       A 

A 

A 

% 

A 

A 

A 

Angles  of  Nip. 

14 
18 


ti 


0  81 

10  94 

11  11 
11  86 
19  86 


9 


Deg. 
Min. 

ii 

Deg. 

Min. 

Deg. 
Min. 

Deg. 
Min. 

ii 

Deg. 
Min. 

ii 

Deg. 
Min. 

ii 

ti 

II 

ii 

7   46 

6    80 

14     4 

19   66 

11    88 

10     6 

8    18 

5    50 

15    12 

18    6R 

19    99 

10    63 

8    68 

8  9U 

6     9 

15   91 

14     7 

12    88 

11      2 

9     0 

6    28 

16    86 

IS    14 

18    80 

11    64 

9    48 

0     6 

6    27 

16    97 

15     7 

18    82 

11    49 

9    89 

6    51 

17    46 

16    10 

14    87 

12    46 

10    26 

9   28 

6    48 

17     5 

15    48 

14      4 

19    15 

9   63 

7     8 

18    88 

16    67 

15    10 

18    16 

10    61 

10   24 

7   91 

18   87 

17     7 

15    91 

18   94 

11      2 

7    48 

20     7 

18    80 

16    87 

14    99 

11    61 

11    82 

8    18 

90    40 

18     0 

17     5 

14    69 

18    14 

8    82 

99    90 

20    82 

18    8H 

16     4 

13    18 

16    14 

10    68 

96    46 

94    48 

29    90 

19    85 

16     9 

11    88 

98    67 

26    45 

24     9 

21      8 

17    97 

^ 

5 


6 
6 
7 
7 


18 
54 
24 
48 


8    28 

0    24 

19    98 


tively.     The  force  T  will  be  a  certain  part  of  R  depending  upon  the  coefficient 
of  friction.     Assuming  the  latter  to  be  0.3,*  then  r=0.3  R. 

Besolving  each  force  into  vertical  and  horizontal  components  we  get 

e=fi  cosine  N. 
f=R  sine  N. 
c=0.3  R  cosine  N. 
d=0,3  R  sine  N, 
The  forces  e  and  d  simply  compress  the  lump,  being  equal  and  opposite  to  the 

*  Kent,  p.  989,  gives  stone  on  iron  as  0.3  to  0.7. 
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§  93 


horizontal  components  of  the  forces  exerted  hy  the  other  roll.    The  force  / 
tends  to  move  the  lump  up,  while  c  tends  to  force  it  down. 

If  i\r=5°  and  i2=100  pounds,  then  f=B  sine  iVi=8.7  pounds,  and  c=0.3  B 
cosine  iV^=29.7  pounds,  and  the  lump  will  go  down.     The  action  of  the  other 

roll  is  to  double  these  forces  /  and  c,  so  that  the  total 
force  acting  upward  is  17.4  pounds  and  the  total  force 
downward  is  59.4  pounds. 

If  N=W  and  1^=100  pounds,  then  /=B  sine  iV=25.8 
pounds,  and  0=0.3  R  cosine  iV^=28.8  pounds,  and  the 
lump  will  still  go  down. 

If  iSTzziie*'  30'  and  /?=100  pounds,  then  f=zR  sine 
iV=28.4  pounds,  and  c=:0.3  R  cosine  i\r=28.5  pounds, 
and  the  lump  will  be  almost  in  equilibrium. 

If  JV=20**  and  22=100  pounds,  then  f=R  sine  N= 
34.20  pounds,  c=0.3  R  cosine  iV^28.19  pounds,  and  then  the  lump  will  fly  out. 

If  tne  coefficient  of  friction  is  larger  than  0.3  then  tlie  angle  at  which  the 
lump  is  in  equilibrium  will  be  greater.  Thus,  for  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  0.7 
the  angle  becomes  35**.  Practically  the  coefficient  would  probably  never  even 
approach  0.7  in  any  case.  The  results  of  preceding  calculations  are  arranged  in 
tabular  form  in  Table  53. 

TABLE  53. — ^VALUE  OP  FORCES  ACTING  AT  DIFFERENT  ANGLES. 


FIG.  59. 


JV. 

R, 

/. 

2/. 

c. 

8  c. 

SC.-8/. 

Motion  of 
I«ump. 

Degrrees. 

Pounds. 

Founds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

6 

100 

8.7 

17.4 

89.7 

60.4 

48.0 

Down. 

16 

100 

86.8 

61.6 

88.8 

67.6 

6.0 

Down. 

\m 

100 

88.4 

66.8 

88.5 

67.0 

0.8 

Down. 

80 

100 

84.8 

66.40 

88.19 

66.88 

—18.01 

Up. 

The  different  minerals  vary  greatly  in  their  coefficient  of  friction,  as  follows : 
(1)  Minerals  that  are  tough  and  tenacious,  as  certain  combinations  of  pyrite 
and  siderite,  require  a  narrower  angle  of  nip  than  brittle  minerals  like  calcite, 
barite  and  quartz,  since  with  the  latter  there  is  a  crumbling  of  small  particles 
which  "sand  the  track.''  (2)  Minerals  that  are  slippery,  as  frozen  ore,  graphite, 
anthracite  and  talc  have  a  small  coefficient  of  friction  and  therefore  require  a 
narrow  angle  of  nip,  while  gritty  rocks  like  sandstone  have  a  high  coefficient  and 
can  use  a  wide  angle  of  nip.  (3)  When  rolls  are  fed  wet,  adhering  sand  may 
increase  the  coefficient  of  friction  and  make  a  greater  angle  of  nip  possible  than 
when  the  ore  is  fed  dry  and  there  is  no  adhering  sand. 

Rolls  treat  flat  grains  from  a  given  sieve  more  favorably  than  they  do  the 
cube  or  sphere. 

§  93.  Relation  of  Speed  to  Angle  of  Nip. — Theoretically,  increase  of  speed, 
provided  the  reduction  in  size  is  little  enough,  can  be  made  to  almost  any  extent, 
but  practically,  high  speed  with  much  reduction  will  give  trouble,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  rolls  to  nip  the  lumps.  The  latter  fly  back  until  a  dangerous 
amount  collects  and  then  the  rolls  choke. 

This  may  be  explained  as  follows :  A  lump  of  ore  falling  under  the  influence 
of  gravity  from  heights  of  6,  12,  18  and  24  inches  will  have  final  velocities  of 
340,  481,  689,  and  681  feet  per  minute  respectively.  Now  if  the  rolls  are  revolv- 
ing at  900  feet  per  minute  periphery  speed,  then  a  certain  part  of  the  friction 
must  be  used  to  accelerate  the  lump  of  ore  to  this  speed  before  it  will  be  nipped. 
This  amount  will  be  greater  or  less  according  ns  the  periphery  speed  of  the  roll 
exceeds  the  velocity  of  the  particle  by  much  or  little.  This  use  of  a  part  of  the 
friction  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  particle  does  not  in  itself  prevent  the 
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particle  from  being  finally  nipped  but  merely  delays  the  nipping.  It  is  this 
delay  during  the  time  necessary  for  accelerating  the  particle,  which  prevents 
the  nipping,  for  until  accelerated  to  the  speed  of  the  rolls,  the  particle  is  neces- 
sarily slipping  and  this  slipping  smooths  the  particle  to  a  certain  extent  which 
causes  the  coefficient  of  friction  to  be  reduced  and  thereby  prevents  the  particle 
from  going  through. 

To  further  illustrate  how  reducing  the  periphery  speed  raises  the  practical 
angle  of  nip  and  prevents  slipping,  the  author  cites  the  following  experiences  in 
three  different  mills: 

The  Chicago  &  Aurora  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  for  crushing  matte,  uses 
belted  rolls  24X14  inches.  The  feed  lumps  are  1\  to  IJ  inches  in  size  and  the 
matte  comes  in  two  forms,  weathered  and  unweathered;  the  latter  has  probably 
at  least  four  times  as  many  of  the  large  lumps  in  it  as  has  the  former.  The 
spaces  used  are  i  to  f  inch  for  weathered,  ^  to  f  inch  for  unweathered.  This 
gives  extremes  for  angle  of  nip  from  17°  0'  to  19**  22'.  The  matte  will  not  be 
nipped  with  less  spaces,  showing  that  this  is  maximum  working  angle  of  nip. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  revolutions  per  minute  (817  feet  periphery  speed)  seems 
to  give  the  best  result.  They  were  formerly  run  at  300  revolutions  (1,885  feet 
periphery  speed),  but  they  did  not  bite  as  well  as  at  the  present  speed,  and  gave 
trouble  from  choking. 

In  Mill  20,  No.  1  rolls  crushing  pyrite  with  quartz  and  porphyry,  the  latter 
more  or  less  weathered,  when  running  at  102  revolutions  per  minute  (640  feet 
periphery  speed)  gave  excessive  wear.  When  reduced  to  92  revolutions  (578  feet 
periphery  speed),  they  gave  normal  wear.  The  excessive  wear  was  undoubtedly 
caused  by  the  slipping  of  the  ore  which  took  place  at  102  revolutions,  but  which 
did  not  occur  at  92  revolutions. 

In  Mill  22,  No.  1  rolls  when  running  at  35  revolutions  per  minute  (275  feet 
periphery  speed)  on  galena  and  limestone,  became  glazed;  when  reduced  to  28 
revolutions  (220  feet  periphery  speed)  this  difficulty  disappeared.  The  glazing 
was  very  likely  due  to  slipping  of  the  ore,  which  ceased  as  soon  as  the  speed  was 
reduced. 

§  94.  Batio  of  the  Diameter  op  the  HoiiE  in  the  Trommel  to  the  Spacjs 
Betv^teen  the  Rolls. — Since  the  wider  the  space  the  more  favorable  is  the  angle 
of  nip,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  run  freely  and  avoid  the  making  of  fines, 
the  mill  man  will  naturally  wish  to  know  how  wide  a  space  he  can  use  between 
his  rolls  and  still  get  a  large  proportion  of  the  crushed  material  to  go  through 
his  screen.  This  ratio  in  Table  49  ranges  from  0.33  to  12.5.  Where  it  is  less 
than  1.00,  the  rolls  are  either  doing  choke  crushing  (see  §  97),  or  are  not  crushing 
finely  enough  to  put  the  ore  through  the  screen.  In  those  cases  where  it  is  larger 
than  1.5,  the  rolls  are  either  running  with  loose  springs  or  they  are  sending 
their  product  to  a  coarser  screen  than  the  size  for  which  they  are  crushing. 
In  so  great  a  range  of  values  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  average  that  is  worth 
anything.  The  author  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  1 J  would  be  a  safe  value. 
For  example,  J-inch  space  between  rolls  would  crush  finely  enough  for  most  of 
the  product  to  pass  through  a  f-inch  hole  in  the  trommel,  because  f  inch  is  IJ 
times  i  inch.  This  ratio  may  prove  satisfactory  for  free  crushing,  but  a  much 
less  ratio  will  serve  for  choke  crushing.     (See  No.  6  rolls  in  Mill  91,  §  105). 

§  96.  Journal  Friction. — By  this  is  meant  the  resistance  to  revolving  due  to 
the  pressure  between  the  bearing  and  the  shaft.  There  are  several  causes  which 
contribute  to  increase  this. 

(1)  The  weight  of  the  roll,  shaft  and  gear  or  pulley. 

(2)  The  reaction  from  the  pull  of  the  belt  or  gear. 

(3)  The  reaction  from  crushing  the  rock,  which  may  include  spring  pressure. 

(4)  Speed.    High  speed  increases  it,  low  diminishes  it. 
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(5)  Lubrication.    Neglect  of  lubrication  increases  it,  attention  diminishes  it. 

The  resultant  of  the  forces  mentioned  will  cause  a  pressure  between  the  journal 
and  the  bearing,  and  the  loss  of  power  due  to  friction  will  increase  as  this  force 
increases. 

In  this  connection  there  are  three  considerations  of  importance  to  the  mill 
man.  (1)  The  lubrication  is  under  his  control  and  should  receive  his  careful 
attention.  (2)  The  spring  pressure  should  never  be  allowed  on  the  roll  journal 
in  coarse  crushing  rolls  under  free  crushing  conditions,  except  when  necessary 
to  do  the  crushing  at  the  moment  of  choke  feed  or  when  a  drill  point  or  other 
hard  object  is  passing  through  the  rolls;  this  he  can  control  by  judicious  use  of 
shims  between  the  boxes  or  of  compression  bolts.  In  fine  crushing  with  choke 
feed  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  full  pressure  of  the  springs  to  do  the  work  except, 
of  course,  when  no  feed  is  coming  to  the  rolls.  (3)  The  area  of  the  journal 
bearing  surface  is  fixeu  by  the  original  design  of  the  rolls.  A  large  journal 
surface  may  not  save  anything  on  the  loss  due  to  friction,  but  it  certainly  will 
save  on  wear,  and  the  life  of  the  babbitt  may  be  lengthened  greatly  by  using 
large  journals.  Table  40  gives  the  practice  in  this  respect.  The  table  is  not  as 
conclusive  as  is  desirable  on  one  point,  namely,  while  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
rolls  using  a  space  are  held  apart  by  shims  or  by  compression  bolts,  it  is  not 
certain  whether  the  rolls  that  are  said  to  be  set  up  dose  do  or  do  not  prevent  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  springs  from  acting  on  the  journals.  Rolls  which  have  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  springs  acting  on  the  journals  at  all  times  are  wasting 
power  and  wearing  out  babbitt  faster  than  is  necessary.  Table  37  gives  the 
diameters  and  lengths  of  journals  used  in  the  mills  visited,  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  estimated  spring  pressures. 

To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  duly  considering  the  size  of  the  journals, 
the  following  computation  has  been  made :  In  Mill  26,  the  roll,  shaft,  core  and 
shell  weigh  about  5,000  pounds,  and  we  may  assume  from  the  results  given  in 
§  254  that  the  average  normal  pressure  due  to  crushing  is  not  over  5,000  pounds. 
The  resultant  of  5,000  pounds  weight  and  5,000  pounds  crushing  pressure  on 
the  two  journals  is  7,071  pounds.  If  each  journal  is  8X10  inches  or  80  square 
inches  of  projected  area,  the  pressure  on  one  of  the  journals  will  then  be 

7  071 

577—5=44  pounds  per  square  inch.    But  when  a  sudden  rush  of  ore  or  a  drill 

point  comes  and  the  rolls  are  sprung  suddenly  apart  we  have  momentarily  acting 
upon  the  two  journals  a  resultant  amounting  to  50,249  pounds,  due  to  the  whole 
spring  pressure  of  say  50,000  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  5,000  pounds.    This 

y^®^^   QAxyo=^^^  pounds  per  square  inch.    A  4X8-inch  journal,  the  size  used 

oUX  A 

on  some  of  the  rolls,  if  doing  the  same  work  as  above,  would  have  pressure  of 
110  pounds  and  785  pounds  per  square  inch  respectively.  Going  to  the  other 
extreme,  a  9X  16-inch  journal,  which  is  the  largest  given  in  the  table,  would,  if 
doing  the  same  work,  have  pressures  of  24  pounds  and  174  pounds  per  square 
inch  respectively.  When  we  consider  that  with  rolls  set  close  and  with  shims 
left  out,  the  larger  pressure  is  acting  all  the  time  upon  the  journals  we  see  the 
importance  of  always  using  shims  or  compression  bolts. 

Kent*  says  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  over  200  pounds  constant  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  as  the  box  heats  and  the  oil  squeezes  out.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  using  large  sized  journals.  Vezin  designs  his  rolls,  used  in  Mill 
94,  for  h,  maximum  pressure  when  the  whole  spring  force  is  on,  as  when  a  ham- 
mer head  is  passing  through,  of  264  to  533  pounds  per  square  inch  of  projected 
area.    He  does  not  expect  a  pair  of  27  x  14-inch  rolls  to  have  more  than  300  or 

•  Kent, "  Mech.  Eng.  Pocketbook,**  p.  wL 
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350  pounds  even  when  doing  choke  crushing  on  very  hard  rock.  This  amounts 
to  a  pressure  of  60  tons  between  the  rolls.  Argall  uses  only  20  tons  pressure  on 
rolls  of  the  same  size.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  the  use  of  larger 
journals. 

The  Gates  Iron  Works  has  succeeded  by  lengthening  the  journals  of  rolls,  in 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  babbitt  from  30  days  to  9  months.  Their  tubular  self- 
lining  boxes  make  this  possible.  The  ordinary  rigid  boxes,  however,  if  length- 
ened would  be  liable  to  heat  more  and  have  their  babbitt  cut  faster  owing  to  the 
flexure  of  the  shaft,  unless  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  increased  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  further  that  it  is  important  to  have  the  journals 
well  protected  from  dust  and  to  keep  them  well  oiled. 

§  96.  PowEB. — Power  used  by  rolls  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  that  used 
in  crushing,  and  that  used  up  in  friction.  The  former  depends  upon  the  hard- 
ness of  the  rock,  the  amount  of  ore  fed,  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  amount  of 
reduction.  The  latter  includes  journal  friction  and  friction  of  the  gears  when 
used.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  power  required  is  given  in  Table  54.  For  the 
capacities  of  these  rolls  see  Table  34. 


TABLE 

54. — POWEB  FOB  BOLLS. 

MIUNo. 

BoUNo. 

Hone 
Power,  (a) 

Mill  No. 

BoUNo. 

Hone 
Powor.  (o) 

1« 

4 

80 

6 

17 

4 

80 

10 

« 

10 

80 

n 

10 

81 

tt 

90 

81 

» 

90 

81 

» 

89 

95 

89 

96 

89 

96 

89 

98 

85 

98 

86 

15 

80 

10 

49 

10 

(a)1lMi9are  all  estinuited,  except  those  of  Hill  96,  which  were  meuuredby  indlottog  the  engine. 

The  manufacturers  use  certain  estimated  values  for  the  power  required  by  rolls 
when  planning  the  engines  for  mills.  For  example,  the  Colorado  Iron  Works 
allow  12  horse  power  for  their  27  X  14-inch  rolls  and  8  horse  power  for  their 
20  X  12-inch  rolls  when  crushing  medium  hard  ore.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  make 
allowance  for  rolls  as  given  in  Table  55.  They  are  probably  correct  for  a 
moderate  spring  pressure  only. 


TABLE  55. — ^POWEB  FOB  FBASEB  ft  OHALMEBS  B0LL8. 


Size  of  Bolls. 

Hone  Power 

Size  of  BollB. 

H^ve  Power 

Inches. 

Allowed. 

Inches. 

AUowed. 

OrO 

96x10 

18x19 

94x14 

16zlO 

96x16 

[18x10 

80x19 

90x10 

86x14 

99x10 

86x16 

In  regard  to  the  belts  and  pulleys,  however,  rolls  are  furnished  with  sizes  which, 
according  to  Nagle's  formula,*  can  safely  transmit  two  to  four  times  the  power 


•  Kent,  ^Mech.  Eng.  Pocketbook,"  p.  87a 
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named.  This  excessive  width  of  belt  and  pulley  are  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  power  demanded  by  a  moment  of  choke  feed,  a  drill  point  or  other  hard 
object.  With  two  pairs  of  rolls,  one  of  which  is  doing  coarse  crushing  and  the 
other  fine,  the  former  running  at  one-half  the  speed  of  the  latter,  the  leverage 
of  the  belt  over  the  resistance  to  crushing  must  be  twice  as  great  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter,  the  power  used  being  the  same  for  both.  This  may  be  obtained 
by  doubling  the  width  of  the  belt,  by  doubling  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  or  by 
putting  in  gears. 

For  elaborate  results  of  tests  for  power  used  by  rolls  see  Yon  Beytt's  work  in 
Table  177  and  §  251. 

§  97.  Quality  of  Crushing  by  Rolls. — This  depends  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  the  way  that  rolls  are  run.  Bolls,  when  run  slowly  upon  a  given 
quantity  of  ore,  may  be  so  crowded  that  the  fine  particles  cannot  tumble  away 
from  the  coarse  as  soon  as  sufiSciently  broken.  In  consequence,  such  fine  particles 
may  be  subjected  to  still  further  crushing  due  to  the  action  of  the  particles  one 
upon  another.  This  condition  will  be  called  ^^choke"  crushing.  If  now  the 
speed  of  the  rolls  be  gradually  increased,  the  percentage  of  fines  will  gradually 
decrease  until  a  speed  is  reached  at  which  the  particles  are  treated  individually, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  crushed  fine  ore  to  drop  away  from  the  coarser 
part  under  the  acceleration  of  gravity  and  so  escape  further  fine  crushing.  This 
condition  will  be  called  "free"  crushing,  and  it  is  the  condition  under  which  the 
maximum  coarse  and  minimum  fine  material  will  be  made.  Further  increase  of 
speed  beyond  this  point  gains  nothing.  In  fact,  it  may  cause  the  percentage  of 
fines  to  rise  again,  since  a  given  lump  is  crushed  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  and 
hence  shattered  more. 

The  speed  at  which  "free"  crushing  begins  depends  mainly  upon  two  things : 
(1)  The  rate  at  which  the  ore  is  fed  to  the  rolls ;  for  example,  the  faster  it  is  fed 
the  higher  the  speed  at  which  "free"  crushing  begins.  (2)  The  amount  of  re- 
duction in  diameter  of  the  grains  by  one  passage  tnrough  the  rolls ;  for  example, 
to  do  "free"  crushing,  rolls  will  have  to  run  faster  when  crushing  1\  inch  lumps 
to  J  inch  than  when  crushing  the  same  to  }  inch  with  like  rate  of  feed. 

Rolls  acting  under  "free"  crushing  conditions  stand  pre-eminently  at  the  head 
of  the  list  among  crushers  for  producing  a  large  proportion  of  coarser  sizes  with 
a  small  proportion  of  fines.  "Free"  crushing,  when  practicable,  is  the  more 
advantageous  of  the  two  methods.  It  cannot  be  used,  however,  for  crushing  very 
fine,  on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  maintaining  space  small  and  the  sur- 
faces true.  For  fine  work  the  feed  must,  therefore,  be  increased  so  as  to  produce 
''choke"  crushing,  and  even  this  will  not  give  a  high  efficiency.  For  example, 
the  author  cites  the  finest  pair  of  rolls  in  a  cyanide  plant  crushing  to  40  mesh. 
These  rolls  are  set  up  so  that  they  do  not  quite  touch  and  when  crushing  they 
stand  from  i  to  f  inch  apart  under  the  full  pressure  of  the  springs.  The  amount 
that  is  returned  to  them,  that  is,  the  oversize  of  a  40-mesh  trommel,  amounts  to 
at  least  66%  and  probably  75%  of  what  comes  to  the  trommel. 

Crushing  with  rolls  set  close  and  springs  at  moderate  tension  is  a  method  often 
adopted  for  crushing  a  little  coarser  than  the  space  between  the  rolls  would  indi- 
cate. The  product,  however,  will  be  uncertain,  for  if  the  rolls  are  fed  faster  it 
will  be  coarser.  Moreover,  constant  working  of  springs  shortens  their  life  and 
increases  wear  of  boxes  in  guides.  Crushing  with  moderate  reduction  tends 
toward  maximum  coarse  grains,  minimum  fines,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  line 
which  deserves  most  attention.  Crushing  with  great  reduction  tends  to  pulver- 
ize and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  fines.  This  question  of  fines  will  appear 
again  under  "Capacity,"  §  98,  and  "Graded  Crushing,"  §  99. 

A  few  examples  of  sizing  tests  of  the  product  of  rolls  are  here  given.    They 
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are  not  of  great  value.  The  conditions  under  which  they  were  obtained  are  not 
known^  and  these  conditions  are  all  important  for  the  interpretation  of  the  result 
For  we  may  have  rolls  crushing  with: 

(1)  Small  reduction  or  large  reduction  of  size. 

(2)  Loose  springs  or  tight  springs. 

(3)  Shims  or  no  shims. 

(4)  Space  or  no  space. 

(5)  Favorable  or  unfavorable  angle  of  nip. 

Gradations  on  all  the  above  five  lines  affect  the  percentages  of  coarse  and  fine 
grains. 

At  Mill  25;  dolomite  with  disseminated  galena  after  passing  through  a  Blakc 
breaker  set  at  1|  inches  is  crushed  by  No.  1  rolls  which  are  30  inches  diameter^ 
14  inches  face^  set  close^  making  8|  revolutions  per  minute  and  therefore  doing 
choke  crushing.  The  product  yields:  Through  15.88  on  9.53  mm.^  7% ;  through 
9.53  on  6  mm.,  12.6%  ;  through  6  on  4  mm.,  15.1% ;  through  4  on  3  mm.,  14.6% ; 
through  3  mm.,  60.7% ;  total,  100.0%. 

No.  4  rolls  of  Mill  30  are  24  inches  diameter,  14  inches  face,  make  48  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  are  set  close  and  treat  30  tons  per  24  hours  of  ore  containing 
qnartzite,  siderite,  galena,  etc.,  (fine  jig  middlings).  The  feed  has  all  been 
through  8  mm.  and  the  product  goes  to  a  5-mm.  trommel,  the  oversize  being  re- 
turned.   Sizing  tests  of  the  feed  and  product  yielded : 


Feed. 

Product. 

■  ■IVOOflffl     ^  WVIWI-   ^R      m  TW Wt --^■..-^. ...  — 

Percent 
0.580 
88.704 
44.478 
8.484 
0.070 
8.068 
8.881 
0.880 

|o.m  j 

Percent 

0.688 

18.886 

94.784 

X.674 

6.896 

14.811 

16.841 

6.776 

5.878 

8.518 

6.9n 

**         7  mm.  on  6mm 

**        6  osm.  on  8  mm. ........... »....»». 

**        8  mm,  m>  8n¥>iihrtrTt. ..«•••«.. tt- 

••         8  meeh  on  10  mesh ■ 

**       10  meah  on  16  mesh • 

**        10  meflh  on  90  meeh  ...>.««■«• 

**       Wmeiih  o>) Mmetth. ............. ...T 

**       94 mesh  on  80 mesh 

**       80  mesh  on  40  mesh 

••       40  mesh 

100.000 

100.000 

A  sizing  test  was  made  on  Newfoundland  chromite  in  a  serpentine  gangue 
that  had  been  crushed  through  a  20-mesh  screen  by  successive  passes  through 
roDs  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  rolls  were  9X9  inches, 
run  at  60  revolutions  per  minute,  set  close,  crushing  material  from  a  breaker 
all  below  f  inch  in  diameter.  The  product  yielded:  On  20  mesh,*  0.41%; 
through  20  on  30  mesh,  20.55% ;  through  30  on  40  mesh,  14.84% ;  through  40 
on  50  mesh,  12.39% ;  through  50  on  60  mesh,  9.87% ;  through  60  on  80  mesh, 
9.05% ;  through  80  on  100  mesh,  10.03% ;  through  100  on  120  mesh,  3.59% ; 
through  120  on  140  mesh,  4.08% ;  through  140  mesh,  15.25% ;  total,  100.06%. 

Coxheath  ore  containing  chalcopyrite  in  a  siliceous  gangue  and  assaying  4.44% 
copper  was  sized  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Hall,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  ore  was  passed  through  a  Blake  breaker,  set  at  1  inch,  then  through  a  Gates 
breaker,  set  at  |  inch,  and  finally  through  a  pair  of  9  X  9-inch  rolls,  set  close. 
All  below  3  mesh  was  sifted  out  after  each  operation  and  only  the  oversize  was 
crushed  further.    The  final  product  yielded : 

*  For  sctusl  siaes  ot  holes  in  these  ncreens,  see  Table  858L 
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Weight. 

Assays  in 
Copper. 

Thrcnurh  8  mesh  on  4ine6h(a) 

Per  Cent. 

41.47 

10.00 

21.80 

7.00 

8.27 

1.87 

15.18 

Per  Cent. 
8.48 
4.86 
4.42 
4.54. 
4.61 
4.70 
7.15 

**         4  mesh  on  5  mesh 

*•         5  mesh  on  8  mesh 

•*    '     8 meeh ou  10 mesh '..... 

**        10  ni«»h  on  14  mpsh .................. 

**        14  mesh  on  18  mesh 

•*        18  mesh 

100.09 

(a)  For  actual  size  of  holes  in  these  screens,  see  Table  268. 

With  the  same  ore,  middlings  and  tailings  of  jigs  between  3  and  8  mesh  and 
assaying  2.8%  copper  were  crushed  by  successive  passes  to  go  through  an  8-mesh 
sieve.    The  product  yielded : 


Weight. 

Copper. 

Thruuch  8  on  10  mesh  (a) 

Percent 
27.8 
28.2 
18.0 
86.1 

Percent. 
2.8 
2.6 
2.6 
8.4 

**        10  on  14  me  h 

"        14  on  18  mesh 

••       18  mesh 

100.1 

(a)  For  actual  sizes  of  holes  in  these  screens,  see  Table  258. 

Sahlin*^  reports  that  Port  Henry  magnetite  ore  crushed  by  breakers  and  rolls 
to  pass  through  a  lO-mesh  (0.075  inch)  screen  yielded:  Through  10  on  16 
mesh,  31%;  through  16  on  24  mesh,  21%;  through  24  on  40  mesh,  7.9%; 
through  40  on  60  mesh,  17.6% ;  through  60  mesh,  20.9% ;  loss,  1.7% ;  total, 
100.0%. 

Krom^®  says  that  when  crushing  Port  Henry  magnetite  ore  through  10  mesh 
only  3J%  of  the  product  would  pass  through  100  mesh,  and  when  crushing 
through  16  mesh  only  6J%  would  pass  100  mesh. 

At  the  Geddes  &  Bertrand  mill,  Nevada,  Krom  rolls  crushing  silver  ore  yielded : 
On  0.8  mm.,  22% ;  through  0.8  on  0.7  mm.,  5% ;  through  0.7  on  0.6  mm.,  6% ; 
through  0.6  on  0.5  mm.,  5% ;  through  0.6  on  0.4  mm.,  8% ;  through  0.4  on  0.3 
mm.,  7% ;  through  0.3  on  0.2  mm.,  9% ;  through  0.2  on  0.1  mm.,  11% ; 
through  0.1  mm.,  27%  ;  total,  100%.  In  previous  tests  there  has  been  no  special 
ratio  for  the  sizes  of  sieves  used.  In  this  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  sieve  scale 
has  an  arithmetical  ratio. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Goodale'^  gives  the  following  sizing  tests  on  Butte  ore  which  had 
passed  through  a  Blake  breaker,  rolls  and  limiting  screen.  The  sieve  scale  in 
this  test  has  a  geometrical  ratio  of  1.4. 


Through4    on  2.8  mm 

"  2.8  on  2      mm 

**  2     on  1.4  mm 

"  1.4  on  1       mm 

**  1     on  0.6  mm 

**  0.6  on  0.16  mm 

"       0.16Dmi 


Weight. 


100.00 


SilTer 


Ounces 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Toft. 

0.06 

12.7 

84.70 

14.8 

16.21 

18.2 

11.70 

14.1 

7.42 

16.8 

11.44 

17.6 

9.60 

28.6 

For  further  elaborate  sizing  tests  of  the  product  of  rolls  under  different  condi- 
tions, see  Table  178. 

§  98.  Capacity  ob  Quantity  Crushed  by  Rolls. — ^The  capacity  or  the  quan- 
tity crushed  by  rolls  is  the  number  of  tons  that  can  be  crushed  from  a  given  size 
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to  pass  through  a  certain  size  of  hole  in  a  given  time.  In  free  cniBhing,  pro- 
vided the  spring  is  sufficiently  stiff  to  hold  the  rolls  to  their  work,  provided  also 
that  the  angle  of  nip  is  favorable,  the  capacity  is  dependent  upon  the  Bpeed,  the 
width  of  face  and  the  space  or  distance  the  rolls  are  set  apart;  also  perhaps  to  a 
slight  extent  in  slow  moving  rolls  upon  whether  or  not  water  is  fed  to  aid  the 
discharge  of  the  crushed  material ;  where  the  capacity  is  given  in  tons  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  ore  will  also  affect  it.  In  choke  crushing  the  capacity  depends 
upon  the  measures  given  above  and  upon  the  pressure.  The  greater  the  pressure, 
the  greater  will  be  the  reduction  in  size;  for  example,  in  Mill  91  the  pressure 
upon  the  No.  6  rolls  is  governed  by  periodical  sizing  tests  of  the  crushed  ore. 
If  the  rolla  are  making  too  much  overaize  more  pressure  is  put  on.  The  capaci- 
ties of  rolls  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  34. 

To  illustrate  the  capacity  of  rolls,  let  the  reader  imagine  that  the  rolls  are 
rolling  out  dough  in  the  form  of  a  long  ribbon.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  rolls  are 
speeded  to  twice  the  rate,  the  ribbon  delivered  per  minute  will  be  twice  as  long; 
again  if  the  faces  of  the  rolls  are  twice  as  wide,  the  ribbon  will  also  be  twice  as 
wide;  and,  finally,  if  the  rolls  are  set  twice  as  far  apart,  the  ribbon  will  be 
twice  as  thick.  Either  of  the  changes  will  have  increased  the  quantity  of  dough 
put  through  to  twice  the  amount.  In  dealing  with  ore,  however,  we  have  a  non- 
plastic  material,  the  volume  of  mixed  coarse  and  fine  broken  ore  being  about  one 
and  three-fourth  times  the  volume  of  the  same  weight  of  solid  ore.  In  other 
words,  a  given  volume  of  broken  ore  weighs  only  about  57%  of  what  it  would 
if  it  were  solid.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  maximum  which  can  be  obtained 
in  practice  is  only  about  57%  of  the  theoretical  solid  ribbon  which  would  be 
obtained  if  the  ore  were  plastic.  The  compression  of  the  ore  by  the  rolls  would 
tend  to  raise  this  figure  somewhat,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  an  exactly  uniform  rate  of  feed  which  would  correspond  to  the  maxi- 
mum ribbon  would  tend  to  lower  it.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  how  near  the 
authorities  and  mill  men  approach  this  figure. 

Stutz"  quotes  Pemolet  as  saying  this  factor  should  be  80  to  35%  of  the  full 
ribbon.  Stutz  himself  says  that  his  experience  has  been  that  33%  is  the  proper 
factor.  Table  56  shows  the  practice  as  calculated  by  the  author  from  the  mills 
visited. 

TABLE  56. — THEORETICAL  AlfD  ACTOAL  CRUSHIKO  RIBBONB. 
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In  preparing  this  table  the  rule  used  for  space  rolls  is: 

<X  100X2,000 

1,440X0.036089X3.5  ^     ^    i    -vu      •      * 

1.^.  v.jw  w =  per  cent,  actnal  ribbon  is  of 

/XxXdXrXi^  *^ 

theoretical,  where 

^=ton8  treated  in  24  hours. 

100=factor  to  change  to  per  cent. 

2,000=number  of  pounds  in  a  ton. 

l,440=number  of  minutes  in  a  day. 

0.036089=weight  in  pounds  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water. 

3.5=assuined  specific  gravity  of  ore. 

I=length  of  rolls  in  inches. 

»=ratio  of  diameter  to  circumference=3.1416. 

d=diameter  of  rolls  in  inches. 

r=revolutions  per  minute. 

«=:the  space  the  rolls  were  set  apart  in  inches. 

iX'flrXdXrX«=cubic  inches  in  calculated  ribbon. 

— ^  ^  \^^ — -—-zzcubic  inches  in  actual  ore  ribbon. 

1,440X0.036089X3.5 

In  making  the  computation  for  rolls  set  close,  the  diameter  of  the  holes  of  the 
limiting  trommel  was  substituted  for  the  space  8,  for  since  the  theoretical  value 
of  s  was  zero,  no  ore  could  go  through  the  rolls  until  they  were  sprung  apart. 
The  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  trommel  seems  a  natural  figure  to  use.  The 
great  variation  shown  in  the  table  is  due  to  the  fact  that  practice  has  not  been 
guided  by  a  uniform  rule  in  this  matter.  An  inconsistency  occurs  in  Mill  32,  roll 
No.  1,  which,  if  the  quantity  quoted  by  the  author  is  not  set  too  high,  could  only 
exist  with  loose  springs  and  the  rolls  sprung  apart  most  of  the  time.  It  is  prob- 
able also  that  other  rolls  are  run  with  loose  springs,  in  which  case  the  percent- 
ages quoted  for  them  would  be  high.  The  spaces  given  are  supposed  in  every 
case  to  be  the  beginning  set,  which  wears  to  a  little  larger  before  the  rolls  are  bet 
up  again.  This  also  would  make  the  percentage  in  the  table  high.  The  tons 
per  24  hours  used  in  the  table  are  everywhere  the  estimated  work  actually  done, 
not  the  amount  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  mill  owners  could  be  done.  The  rolls 
are  thought  by  their  owners,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  be  worked  somewhat  below 
their  capacity.     This  would  tend  to  make  the  percentage  in  the  table  low. 

For  24X  14-inch  rolls  revolving  75  times  per  minute,  crushing  1^-inch  lumps, 
set  at  i  inch,  Fraser  &  Chalmers  estimate  the  capacity  to  be  240  tons  in  24  hours. 
This  gives  an  actual  ribbon  which  is  6.7%  of  the  theoretical. 

In  regard  to  the  capacity  of  rolls,  the  feeding  is  all  important,  an  even  feeder 
apportioning  the  ore  evenly  to  the  roll  surfaces,  an  uneven  feeder  overcrowding 
the  rolls  at  one  moment  and  allowing  them  to  be  idle  the  next. 

In  order  that  fine  rolls  may  have  even  a  moderate  capacity  when  under  free 
crushing  conditions  high  speed  is  necessary.  This  is  clear  from  the  ribbon  theory 
which  shows  that  capacity  is  proportional  to  the  space  at  which  rolls  are  set.  In 
practice,  however,  fine  rolls  are  apt  to  be  run  on  the  choke  crushing  basis  with 
the  space  widened  by  the  thickened  ribbon  of  ore,  and  in  this  way  the  demand 
for  high  speed  is  somewhat  lessened. 

When  the  reduction  is  not  too  great  and  the  angle  of  nip  is  advantageous,  a 
soft  granular  mineral  should  have  no  advantage  in  capacity  over  a  hard  brittle 
one.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  reduction  is  great  and  the  angle  of  nip 
disadvantageous,  the  hard,  brittle  mineral  will  jump  into  the  air  after  the  first 
contact  and  waste  time,  while  the  soft  granular  mineral  will  go  through  in  spite 
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of  the  fact  that  the  rolls  seem  to  be  working  at  a  disadvantage.  The  granular 
mineral  usually  breaks  easier  since  its  fracture  is  generally  the  fracture  of  that 
material  only  which  cements  the  grains^  while  the  fracture  of  a  compact,  flinty 
or  vitreous  specimen  is  the  fracture  of  the  whole  mass. 

At  the  dry  crushing  plant  of  the  Metallic  Extraction  Co.,  at  Florence,  Colo.,*' 
there  is  a  Blake  breaker,  a  Blake  multiple  jaw  breaker,  and  three  pairs  of  26  X 
15-inch  rolls  in  series,  each  making  100  revolutions  per  minute.  The  first  pair 
of  rolls  is  fed  with  4  to  G-mesh  stuff  containing  also  some  material  coarser  than 
4  mesh,  the  second  with  6  to  15-me6h  stuff  and  the  third  with  15  to  40-mesh 
stuff.  There  are  screens  after  each  pair  of  rolls.  The  ore,  which  is  hard 
andesitic  breccia  and  phonolite,  is  crushed  to  40  mesh  at  the  average  rate  of  125 
tons  per  24  hours.     At  times  they  crushed  160  tons  per  24  hours. 

At  Mill  94,  for  the  arrangement  of  which  see  Chapter  XX.,  the  ore  is  reduced 
from  1  inch,  through  20  mesh  at  the  rate  of  75  tons  in  24  hours.  The  plant  is 
run  much  below  its  full  capacity,  however,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  can  crush 
180  tons  in  24  hours. 

§  99.  Graded  Crushing. — In  crushing  rock  by  rolls  we  may  either  reduce  it 
by  one  passage  through  rolls  set  close,  making  the  whole  reduction  at  this  one 
time,  or  the  rock  may  be  put  through  two  or  more  pairs  of  rolls  in  series  with 
spaces  graded  to  suit  the  work,  the  space  in  the  second  finer  than  that  in  the 
first,  the  third  finer  than  the  second,  and  so  on,  the  fines  being  sifted  out  between 
each  crushing.  The  former  method  is  called  single-stage  crushing,  the  latter  is 
called  graded  crushing  or  crushing  by  stages.  The  effect  upon  the  rock  crushed 
is  that  the  greater  the  number  of  stages  the  less  fines  to  be  lost  in  the  concentra- 
tion and  greater  saving  of  values,  also  capacity  and  economy  of  power. 

Table  52  shows  how  graded  crushing  may  be  planned.  For  example,  20-iDch 
rolls  reducing  one-half  will  crush  IJ-inch  stuff  down  to  f  inch  with  }-inch  space 
and  angle  of  nip  of  15°  10',  and  16-inch  rolls  following  will  crush  f-inch  stuff 
down  to  f  inch  with  f-inch  space  and  12**  9'  angle  of  nip;  while  30-inch  rolls 
would  be  required  t  bring  l|  inch  down  to  f  inch  at  one  passage  with  f-inch 
space  and  15''  21'  angle  of  nip.  Of  these  two  arrangements  the  former  will 
keep  the  roll  shells  in  better  condition  continuously,  will  have  less  wear  ard  tear, 
and  the  two  machines,  each  making  a  reduction  of  one-half,  will  make  much  less 
fines  than  one  machine  crushing  to  one-fourth  the  diameter.  The  first  cost  will 
not  be  materially  lessened  by  using  the  two  small  machines  to  replace  the  one 
large  one,  but  the  power  will  be  less  for  equal  capacity. 

From  Table  49  it  appears  that  in  rolls  of  Class  I.  the  maximum  lump  of  the 
feed  ranges  from  63.5  to  17  mm.  and  the  maximum  lump  of  the  product  from 
30  to  2.11  mm. 

Class  II.,  feed,  38.1  to  2.59  mm. ;  product,  16  to  1.47  mm. 

Class  III.,  feed,  63.u  to  12.7  mm. ;  product,  25  to  2.11  mm. 

Class  IV.,  feed,  38.1  to  2.11  mm.;  product,  38.1  to  1.52  mm. 

By  inspecting  rolls  of  Classes  I.  and  II.,  it  is  clear  that  the  feed  is  largely  of 
the  coarsest  size  and  tapers  downward,  while  that  for  rolls  of  Class  III.  is  largely 
of  the  intermediate  sizes,  with  a  few  scattering  lumps  of  the  larger  size  which 
have  passed  by  the  ends  of  the  rolls.  To  set  the  rolls  with  an  angle  of  nip  that 
is  suitable  for  this  product,  one  must  either  suit  the  few  large  lumps  and  slight 
the  greater  quantity  of  smaller  sizes,  which  will  be  a  waste  of  cnishing  capacity, 
or  set  the  rolls  to  suit  the  smaller  sizes,  in  which  case  they  will  be  unsuited  to 
the  larger  ones.  This  latter  plan  can  be  done  where  large  rolls  are  used.  But 
if  the  advantage  of  graded  crushing  is  sought  with  the  lower  cost  of  small  rolls, 
it  seems  to  the  author  that  the  sizing  apparatus  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  return 
the  few  larger  lumps  to  the  rolls  of  Classes  I.  and  II.,  and  allow  the  rolls  of 
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Class  III.  to  have  an  even  product  to  crash ;  in  other  words^  make  each  roll  clean 
up  its  own  oversize. 

The  great  irregularities  in  these  tables  show  clearly  that  while  an  appreciation 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  graded  crushing  is  on  the  increase  in  this 
country,  the  mills  have  not  yet  fully  adapted  themselves  to  it.  For  example^  note 
the  rolls  of  Class  I.^  the  feed  of  which  in  some  cases  contains  lumps  ranging  all 
the  way  from  63.5  mm.  down  to  0  mm.  They  do  not  make  the  rolls  of  Class  L 
and  in  some  cases  the  rolls  of  Class  II.  clean  up  the  oversize  of  their  trommels, 
and  they  feed  much  coarse  and  fine  stuff  mixed  together  to  the  rolls  of  Class  IV. 
or  the  middlings  rolls. 

§  100.  Cost  op  Repairs  on  Rolls  for  Other  than  Wearing  Parts. — ^The 
figures  obtained  from  the  mills  are  shown  in  Table  57. 


table 

57. — ^repairs  for  rolls. 

muNo. 

BoUNa 

CkMft  per  Year. 

Cost  per  Ton. 
Oenti. 

81 

n 

88 

88 

1 

8 
1 
8 

8980 

SBO 

186 

60 

0.400 

0.378 
0.606 

§  101.  Cost  of  Crushing  by  Rolls. — It  seems  to  the  author  that  100  tons 
per  24  hours  is  a  good  average  of  the  work  done  by  rolls.  This  would  require 
about  10  horse  power.    The  various  items  of  cost  for  these  rolls  are  as  follows : 

Power,  1.30  cents  per  ton* ;  attendance,  1.50  cents  per  tonf ;  wear  of  roll  shells, 
0.02  to  4.00  cents  per  ton  J  ;  repairs,  oil,  babbitt,  etc.,  0.37  to  0.60  cents  per  ton§ ; 
total,  3.19  to  7.40  cents  per  ton. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  truing  roll  shells,  as  the  author  has 
no  data  on  this.  Moreover  this  item  is  believed  to  be  unnecessary  where  proper 
material  is  used  for  shells  and  the  rolls  are  properly  run.  Thcbc  figures  are  very 
general  and  are  given  more  to  indicate  the  separate  items  to  be  considered  than 
to  give  accurate  figures  on  cost.  Thus  in  Mill  94  it  takes  no  more  men  to  look 
after  eight  pairs  of  rolls  than  after  four  pairs.  Again,  the  specific  gravity  and 
hardness  of  the  ore  treated  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  power  and  capacity, 
as  shown  in  §  255,  and  consequently  in  the  cost. 

C.  W.  Goodale'®  gives  the  cost  of  crushing  tailings  at  the  Colorado  Concentrator 
as  4.6  cents  per  ton,  which  includes  the  expenses  for  screens  and  elevators  as  well 
as  rolls,  but  does  not  include  power. 

R.  Hunt*  gives  the  cost  of  crushing  by  Cornish  rolls  in  Cornwall.  The  rolls 
are  21  inches  diameter  and  19  inches  face,  make  8  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
crush  40  to  60  mm.  stuff  down  to  0  to  6  mm.  at  the  rate  of  60  tons  per  24  hours. 
The  two  shells  weigh  2,700  pounds  when  new,  1,600  pounds  when  discarded 
and  last  2,000  tons.  The  items  per  ton  were  as  follows :  Roll  shells,  1^  pence ; 
labor,  2i  pence;  steam  power  (5  horse  power),  5  pence;  wear  and  oil,  1  penny; 
total  cost  per  ton  crushed,  9|  pence=19  cents. 

Speol^l  Forms  of  Rolls. 

Special  forms  of  rolls  have  been  designed  for  both  coarse  and  fine  crushing. 
§  102.  Rolls  with  Sluggers  and  Knobs. — The  No.  1  rolls  of  Mill  91,  shown  in 
Figs.  60,  61,  62a  and  626,  are  6  feet  in  diameter  with  6  feet  face,  with  fiat  topped 

*  Anuminp:  the  cost  of  a  hone  power  to  be  $40  per  year  of  906  days,  of  24  hours  each.  (KenVs  **  Mech. 
EDg.  Pocketbook,"  p.  700.) 

t  Assuming  that  labor  costs  $S  per  man  per  shift  of  18  hourSi  and  that  one-quarter  man  it  required  per 
shift       X  Taken  from  Table  85  of  roll  shells.       %  Taken  f rdm  Table  67  of  repairs. 
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conical  knobe  a,  2  inches  high  and  %  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  cast  upon  the 
snrface  in  longitndinal  rows,  eight  knobe  in  a  row.  One  roU  has  also  placed 
diametrically  opposite  each  other,  two  longitndinal  rows  of  sluggers  b  bix  in  each 
row.  These  are  striking  pieces  4  inches  high  and  they  are  fmstnuus  of  flattened 
pyramids,  the  npper  bases  of  which  are  6X2  inches,  and  the  lower  are  about 
23x6  indiea.  They  are  curved  to  conform  to  the  circle  of  the  roll.  These  dug- 
Kcrs  and  knobs  are  cast  upon  segments  c  which  are  bolted  to  the  permanent  cores. 
The  aegments  are  3 
inches  mick;  those  for 
ttie  sluggers  are  23 
fncfaes  wide  by  36 
inches  long.  Two  of 
these  M  the  length  of 
the  rolL  The  knob  seg- 
ments are  11  inches 
wide  and  of  two  lengths, 
27  and  45  inches  re- 
Bpectivety,  which  alter- 
nate, and  so  break  joint 
around  the  circle.  The 
slugger  roll  has  16  knob 
segments  and  two  slug- 
ger segments.  The  oth- 
er roll  has  20  knob 
segments;  all  of  the 
s^ments  are  of  chiUed 
cast  iron.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  slugger 
plates  will  wear  lor 
400,000  tone. 

The  rolls  are  7  feet 
2  inches  center  to  cen- 
ter, making  them  10 
inches  apart  between 
the  ends  of  the  knobs, 
or  14  inches  apart  be- 
tween the  surfaces. 
They  make  150  revoln- 
tiona  per  minute,  which 
corresponds  to  a  periph- 
ery Bpeed  of  2,827  feet 
per  minute.  The  weight 
of     the     two     moving  ^"k^  boll  (uneolled), 

parts    is    about    167,-  fig.  62(i. — section  of  bhowinq  slcogebs 

000  pounds.    The  jour-    ONE  op  edisok's  oiant  bolls.  and  knobs. 

nals   d   are   30   inches 

long  and  16  inches  in  diameter  and  made  in  the  form  of  thrust  bearings.     The 
shafts  are  made  of  horseshoe  hammered  iron. 

Driving  pulleys  e  are  placed  on  both  ends  of  both  roll  shafts.  They  are  6  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  34  inches  wide.  They  can  run  loose  on  the  roll  shafts, 
but  do  not  do  so  until  they  have  overcome  the  friction  of  the  band  brakes  f 
which  connect  them  with  smaller  pulleys  g  3  feet  diameter,  4  inches  face,  keyed 
to  the  shafts.  The  band  brakes  are  held  up  with  springs  h  of  2,500  pounds  ten- 
sum.    The  friction  is  estimated  at  500  pounds,  which  is  the  driving  force  upon 
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the  roll.  This  force  ia  inEufficient  to  start  the  rolls ;  they,  therefore,  have  to  be 
started  with  a  bar.  The  driving  is  by  a  special  design  using  a  tighteniog  pulley 
which  enables  both  rolls  to  be  driven  by  the  same  belt,  which  is  made  of  six-ply 
rubber.  The  pillow  blocks  are  placed  upon  guides  i  and  are  held  together  by 
two  powerful  bolts  /  one  above  and  one  below.  The  bolts  have  wooden  "jcashers 
and  lock  nuts  at  each  end;  the  pillow  blocks  are  held  apart  by  shims. 

The  average  skip  load  in  this  mill  weighs  6J  tons.  This  is  fed  to  the  rolls 
over  a  roller  feeder.  The  rolls  can  take  an  8-toa  lump  of  rock,  but  the  maximum 
lump  that  they  practically  get  weighs  5  tons.  These  are  broken  by  the  blows  of 
the  alugger  plates  to  ^-ton  lumps,  or  S-foot  cubes,  and  these  lumps  are  in  turn 
seized  and  crushed  between  the  knobs.  The  blow  of  the  slugger  is  equivalent 
to  that  which  would  be  given  by  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  th(;  rolls,  falling  nearly 
40  feet.  The  capacity  when  run  at  150  revolutions  per  minute  is  300  tons  per 
hour,  or  7,200  tons  per  24  hours.  When  running  empty  at  150  revolutions,  they 
consume  50  horse  power.  With  the  feeding  of  every  skip  load,  however,  the 
speed  is  reduced  to  135  revolutions  on  an  average,  and  the  full  transmitting  power 
of  the  four  band  brakes,  or  80  horse  power,  is  called  upon.  This  period  of  re- 
tarding and  accelerating  is  estimated  to  be  about  one-sixth  of  the  time,  making 
the  average  total  power  used  by  the  rolls  when  crushing  300  tons  per  hour,  to 

be  55  horse  power. 
These  powers  were 
measured  with  amme- 
ter and  voltmeter  on  a 
motor. 

§  103.     ROLLa      WITH 

Enobs. — In  Mill  !)  I , 
the  No.  2  rolls  are  4 
feet  in  diameter  with  5 
feet  face  and  have 
knobs  upon  them  2 
inches  high,  like  those 
of  the  No.  I  rolls,  only 
smaller.  In  fact  the 
whole  mounting  of 
FIO.  63. — METHOD  OF  DRiTiNO  edison's  NO.  3  BOLLS,    plates    and    connection 

of  power  is  the  same  as 
that  of  No.  1  rolls,  with  the  exception  that  there  are  no  slugger  plates  and  the 
rolls  are  driven  from  one  end  only  by  pulleys  30  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches 
face.  The  two  rolls,  weighing  96,000  pounds,  are  set  7  inches  apart  between  the 
faces,  or  3  inches  between  the  knobs.  The  journals  are  14  inches  in  diameter 
and  30  inches  long.  The  knobe  show  but  little  wear  after  crushing  90,000  tonn. 
Their  capacity  is  300  tons  per  hour  crushing  what  has  passed  through  the  No.  1 
rolls.  They  require  38  horse  power  when  crushing,  and  30  horse  power  when 
running  empty. 

§  104.  CoRRDGATBD  EoLLS.^ — Mill  91  has  three  such  rolls,  Nos.  3,  4  and  5. 
The  arrangement  of  the  No.  3  rolls  is  shown  in  Fig.  63.  They  are  geared  to 
bring  the  ridge  of  one  roll  opposite  the  groove  of  the  other.  Their  dimensions 
are  given  in  Table  58. 

All  three  sets  of  rolls  have  mechanism  of  design  C  (see  §  87).  In  this  case, 
however,  finger  gears  are  not  used,  but  carefully  cut  gears,  since  the  distance 
between  the  roll  shafts  is  kept  constant.  These  gears  ran  in  oil  kept  warm  by 
a  steam  pipe.  The  shells  are  made  in  segments,  of  chilled  cast  iron.  Spaces  of 
about  A\  inches  at  each  end,  with  no  corrugation,  are  cut  down  thinner  to  save 
wearing  the  heads  of  the  bolts  which  hold  the  segments  to  the  cores.    These 
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rolls  are  all  driven  through  split  wobblers  {see  QQ',  Pig.  646),  with  shearing 
safety  pins  q.  No.  3  rolls  has  a  fly-wheel  (see  Fig.  63)  6  feet  diameter  with  » 
rim  4  inches  wide  and  fi  inches  thick.  It  is  connected  through  a  split  wobbler 
to  the  roll  shaft  which  receives  the  power.  The  roll  shafts  are  all  of  horseshoe 
hammered  iron  and  they  all  have  thrust  bearings.  The  arrangement  of  pillow 
blocks,  bolts,  shims  and  washers  in  No.  3  rolls  is  like  the  rolls  with  sluggers  and 
knobs.  No.  4  rolls  has  springs  which  are  not  used,  as  they  rely  upon  the  split 
wobblers  for  safety.  No.  G  uses  also  springs  for  safety,  six  on  each  side,  16 
inches  long,  made  of  IJ-ineh  round  steel.  They  exert  a  pressure  of  80,000 
pounds.  No.  3  rolls  is  fed  with  material  which  has  passed  through  No.  2  rolls, 
No.  4  with  what  passes  No.  3,  and  No.  5  with  what  passes  No.  4. 
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§  105.  Thheb  High  Rolls. — (See  Figs.  64o  and  646.)  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, this  machine  consists  of  three  rolls  B,  G,  D,  one  above  the  other.  Mill  91 
has  four  sets  of  these  rolls,  two  of  No,  6  rolls  and  two  of  No.  7.    One  set  of  No. 


FIG.   64a. — END  SECTION  OF  EDISON'3       tlO.   646. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  EDISON'S 
THBBE  HIGH  E0LL9.  TUBEE  HIOH  BOLLS. 
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6  and  one  set  of  No.  7  are  run  at  a  time.  These  rolls  are  36  inches  diameter, 
30  inches  face,  and  are  run  at  90  revolutions  per  minute.  The  shaft  L  of  the 
lower  roll  is  driven  by  beveled  cears  running  in  oil.  These  have  wooden  teeth 
which  do  not  show  any  wear  alter  doing  their  share  of  work  on  90,000  tons, 
while  metal  gears  depreciate  18%  in  a  year.  The  power  is  transmitted  to  the 
roil  by  a  split  wobbler  QQ'  and  a  shearing  safety  pin  q.  The  roll  shaft  has  fixed 
babbitted  boxes.  The  upper  two  rolls  are  driven  by  friction  from  the  lower,  and 
have  boxes  that  are  free  to  slide  vertically  in  guides  A.  On  each  end  of  the 
lower  and  upper  roll  shafts  are  loose  sheaves  F,  over  each  of  which  run  seven 
passes  of  ^-inch  wire  rope  with  19  wires  to  the  strand,  made  of  plough  steel.  A 
bight  of  the  rope  passing  over  an  overhead  ptdley  J  furnished  with  a  piston 
tightener  K,  driven  by  compressed  air,  supplies  a  pressure  of  125,000  to  150,000 
pounds  to  do  the  crushing.  The  use  of  these  ropes  eliminates  almost  all  fric- 
tion except  that  in  the  journals  of  the  lower  roll,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  three 
rolls  which  amounts  to  20,000  pounds.  The  journals  of  all  these  rolls  are  12 
inches  in  diameter,  18  inches  long,  made  of  horseshoe  hammered  iron  with,  thrust 
bearings.  The  boxes  are  tubular,  in  halves,  bolted  together  and  put  into  the 
pillow  blocks,  all  babbitted  with  pure  babbitt. 

The  shells  are  made  of  soft  gray  cast  iron  which  costs  2  cents  per  pound. 
Steel  shells  were  found  to  flow  at  the  ends  2  inches  per  day.  Chilled  iron  shells 
will  not  bite  the  ore.  The  edges  are  beveled  about  45**  for  about  2  inches  from 
the  ends  to  prevent  chipping.  Each  shell  is  a  true  cylinder  outside  and  inside 
and  is  keyed  in  place.  It  weighs  4,500  pounds,  and  is  8  inches  thick  when  new, 
and  wears  down  to  6^  inches  before  being  discarded.  It  has  to  be  trued  every 
three  days.  This  is  done  by  reducing  the  speed  of  the  roll  shaft  to  that  of  a 
lathe,  using  pulley  and  reducing  gears  driven  from  the  other  set  of  rolls.  To 
accomplish  this,  gears  which  mesh  together  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  all  three 
roll  shafts.  When  the  truing  is  done,  the  gear  from  the  middle  shaft  is 
unbolted  and  removed,  while  the  upper  and  lower  gears  are  allowed  to  remain, 
since  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  crushing.  Tungsten  steel  tools  are  used 
for  truing ;  they  work  rapidly  and  keep  their  edges.  The  wear  of  shells  is  0.25 
cents  per  ton  crushed  for  the  No.  6  rolls  and  less  for  the  No.  7. 

To  get  a  speed  that  would  be  slow  enough  for  the  rolls  to  bite  the  ore,  90  revo- 
lutions per  minute  was  decided  upon.  The  ore  is  fed  by  roller  feeder  8  to  the 
upper  apron,  which  conducts  it  horizontally  forward  between  the  upper  and 
middle  rolls  and  the  lower  apron  U  catches  it  and  feeds  it  horizontally  backward 
between  the  middle  and  lower  rolls.  The  rolls  are  set  close  together  until  the 
feed  comes,  which  opens  the  No.  6  rolls  to  IJ-inches  apart  and  the  No.  7  to  J 
inch  apart.  The  No.  6  rolls  crush  of  \-  inch  stuflf  from  No.  5  corrugated  rolls, 
300  tons  per  hour  to  pass  a  so-called  14-mesh  (0.060X0.6-inch  slot)  screen.  The 
oversize  comes  back  at  the  rate  of  200  tons  per  hour,  making  the  amount  handled 
by  these  rolls  to  be  500  tons  per  hour. 

The  No.  7  rolls  treat  material  which  has  been  through  14-mesh  screen  (0.060 
X0.5-inch  slot),  reducing  it  to  -^  inch  (0.020X0.5-inch  slot)  screen  at  the  rate 
of  135  tons  per  hour,  to  which  must  be  added  the  oversize  which  is  returned  to 
the  rolls. 

Each  set  of  rolls  requires  horse  power  as  follows: 


VHien  Empty. 
Horse  Power. 

When  Crushing. 
Horse  Power. 

No.  6  rolls 

10 
10 

20n 

160 

No.  7  roila. 
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These  rolls  are  claimed  to  have  remarkably  high  eflBciency  as  compared  to  or- 
dinary crushing  rolls,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  journal  fric- 
tion. As  determined  by  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  ore  passing  through,  they 
give  85%  mechanical  efficiency  against  15%  of  ordinary  rolls. 
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97.  Ze%t.  Berg.  Butt.  u.  SaHnemoesen,  Vol.  XXVI.,    (1878),  p.  133.     E.  Althans.    His- 

torical review  of  development.    Description  and  dimensions  of  Krom's  rolls  and  of 
ooal  rolls. 

98.  Zeit.  Ver.  Deut.  Ing.,  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  271. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STEAM,  PNEUMATIC  AND  SPRING  STAMPS. 

§  106.  Stamps — Their  Principle,  Purpose  and  Classification. — Stamps 
are  probably  the  oldest  devices  for  fine  crushing  preparatory  to  concentration. 
They  are  used  both  with  and  without  water,  but  chiefly  with  water  when  crushing 
preparatory  to  concentration.  While  the  earlier  forms  were  very  crude  and 
inefficient,  the  later  types  show  great  perfection.  They  occupy  in  the  scheme 
of  mill  work  the  position  either  of  final  crushers  or  of  auxiliary  crushers. 

In  all  forms  of  stamps  the  crushing  is  done  by  the  blow  struck  by  a  pestle 
or  stamp  upon  the  rock  which  is  resting  in  a  mortar.  The  stamp  invariably 
comes  down  with  accelerated  motion,  reaching  its  maximum  velocity  at  the 
moment  it  strikes  the  blow.  The  momentum  of  the  stamp  is  then  spent  in 
crushing  the  rock.  It  follows  that  the  main  wear  will  come  upon  the  end  of 
the  stamp  and  upon  the  bottom  of  the  mortar;  these  parts  are  made  repkceable 
and  are  called  shoe  and  die  respectively. 

Stamps  are  best  fed  with  a  product  which  has  a  uniform  maximum  size  of 
lumps,  such  as  will  be  received  from  a  breaker.  Automatic  feeders  are  therefore 
not  only  practicable  but  advantageous. 

The  product  of  stamps  passes  usually  through  a  screen,  and  the  larger  frag- 
ments are  retained  in  the  mortar  until  they  are  crushed  small  enough  to  pass 
through.  Stamps  are  especially  applicable  to  crushing  ores  of  gold  and  silver 
preparatory  to  amalgamation  and  concentration,  native  copper  rock  preparatory 
to  concentration,  and  a  variety  of  ores,  such  as  cassiterite,  chromite,  graphite, 
etc.,  preparatory  to  concentration.  Stamps  are  particularly  useful  where  fine 
crushing  in  one  operation  is  desired.  They  are  not  suitable  for  crushing  ores 
in  which  the  valuable  mineral  is  coarsely  disseminated  and  friable. 

According  to  the  mode  of  applying  power  for  striking  the  blow,  stamps  are 
divided  into: 

(a)  Steam  stamps,  which  are  lifted  and  forced  down  by  a  steam  piston. 

(b)  Pneumatic  and  spring  stamps,  in  which  the  power  for  lifting  and  forcing 
down  the  stamp  is  applied  by  a  crank,  while  the  shock  to  the  machine  and  the 
variation  of  length  of  stroke  are  taken  up  bv  an  air  cushion  or  by  a  spring. 

(c)  Oravity  stamps,  which  are  lifted  by  cams  and  allowed  to  fall  by  their 
own  weight.  The  velocity  of  fall  of  gravity  stamps  is  limited  to  that  which 
can  be  acquired  from  gravity.  The  velocity  of  the  other  stamps  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  wear  to  which  it  is  economical  to  subject  the  machinery  and  the 
mortal. 

Steam  Stamps. 

§  107.  Principles  op  Action. — These  machines  consist  of  a  vertical  stamp 
shaft  which  is  forced  down  to  strike  its  blow,  and  lifted  up  preparatory  to  strik- 
ing the  next,  by  a  steam  piston.  The  stamping  is  done  in  a  mortar  provided 
with  a  screen  to  prevent  the  particles  from  issuing  until  they  are  reduced  to 
standard  size.  The  blow  is  received  upon  a  die  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mortar.     The  ore,  being  on  the  die,  is  broken  small  by  the  blow.    Water  is  fted 
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with  the  rock.    The  large  machines  are  of  enonnous  capacity,  and  with  these 
the  limiting  screen  has  holes  iVinch  (4.76  mm.)  in  diameter  or  larger. 

Six  designs  of  large  steam  etamps  have  been  put  in  nee  in  the  mills :  The  Ball 
(Fig.  65),theLeavitt  (Figs.  66a,  6f.b  and  etic),the  AlHs  (Fig.  67),  tlie  Eraser  & 
Chalmers,  the  Union  Iron  Works  (Fig.  68),  and  the  Cuyahoga.     The  Ball  stamp 
was  the  first  to  gain  a  permanent  foothold  and  was  for  many  years  the  standard 
machine  in  the  Liake  Superior  copper  mills.     The  Leavitt  stamp  was  designed 
to  give  a  more  economical  use  of  steam  and  a  more  eihcient  blow.     The  Allis 
stamp  was  designed  to  give  a  very 
powerful  blow,  and  to  use  a  more 
eifective   mortar  bed.      Of   later 
construction    are    the    Fraser    & 
Chalmers,  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
which  are  almost  identical  stamps, 
and    the    Cuyahoga.       The    six 
types  of  stamps  have  so  much  in 
common   that  they   will   he   de- 
scribed  as    one   machine   except 
where  differences  call  for  special 
remark, 

§  108.  FoDNDATiON,  Mortar 
Beds  and  Sills  and  Gibdebs. — 
For  the  foundation,  bed  rock  is 
leveled  off  or  a  concrete  bed  is 
made.  Upon  this  is  placed  a  tim- 
ber foundation  made  of  square 
timbers  lying  close  together  in 
layers,  those  of  one  layer  being  at 
right  angles  to  those  above  and 
below  it,  and  the  whole  bolted 
together  with  vertical  2-inch 
bolts.  The  timbers  in  a  layer  are 
often  placed  2  inches  apart  with 
the  spaces  tilled  up  with  cement. 
For  mortar  beds,  the  Ball,  the 
Fraser  &  Chalmers,  and  the 
Union  Iron  Works  stamps  have 
comparatively  small  blocks  of  cast 

iron  on  which  the  mortars  stand. 

irm  fi-i— nAii  STEAM  STAMP  "^^^  Weights  of  these  mortar  beds 

Fio.  65.— BALL  STEAM  STAMP.  ^^   sufficient   to   absorb   only   a 

small  portion  of  the  effect  of  the 
blow,  and  on  this  account  it  is  considered  necessary  to  place  under  them  spring 
timbers  of  oak  (see  Fig.  65),  The  earlier  Leavitt  stamps  used  the  same  com- 
bination. The  spring  timbers  are,  on  native  copper  rock,  a  source  of  serious 
expense,  being  made  of  the  finest  white  oak,  and  lasting  only  about  three 
months.  The  Allis  stamp  substituted  for  the  light  block  and  spring  timbers 
a  mortar  bed  built  up  of  several  blocks  of  cast  iron  weighing  60  to  90  tons  in 
all,  resting  directly  upon  the  foundation.  They  are  12x10  feet  below  and 
narrow  upward  to  4x6  feet.  With  this  improvement  the  capacity  in  rock 
crushed  per  24  hours  was  increased  about  25%.  The  Leavitt  stamp  followed 
with  mortar  beds  of  120  tons  each  with  the  same  result,  so  that  the  introduction 
of  heavy  mortar  beds  has  completely  obviated  the  necessity  for  spring  timbers, 
and  in  most  cases  replaced  them.     The  Cuyahoga  bed  is  similar  to  the  Allis. 
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FI8.  ma. — PAHTIAL  SECTION 
OF  LEAVITT  BTEAM  STAMP 
ON  LINK  A  A  OP  PLAN 
AND    PAHTIAL    ELEVATION. 

PIQ.  666. — HALF  SECTION  ON 
LINE  BB  AND  HALF  ELE- 
VATION. 

MO.  66c. — PLAN. 
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Fraeer  &  Chalmers  placed  a  rubber  cushion  1  inch  thick  between  ,the  mortar 
bed  and  the  spring  timbers.  Table  59  contains  some  details  of  foundations  and 
mortar  beds. 


FIQ,    67. — ALLIS   STEAM    STAMP. 

The  Rills  and  girders  serve  to  connect  the  foundations  with  the  frames.  In 
all  but  the  Leavitt  and  Allis  stamps  there  are  three  sets  of  these:  (a)  two  main 
Bills  resting  on  the  foundation  at  .right  angles  to  the  top  timbers,  (i)  two  first 
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FIG.  68. — ^DNION  IRON   WORKS  STEAM  STAMP. 

girders  resting  on  the  two  main  sills  and  at  right  angles  to  them,    (c)  two 
■ecoQd  girders  resting  on  the  first  girders  and  at  right  angles  to  them.    The 
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Learitt  and  AIHb  stamps  omit  the  two  second  girders.     The  details  of  thi 
each  design  of  stamp  are  given  in  Table  60. 

table:  59. — FOCNDATtONB  AND  UOBTAR   BBD6. 
AbbreriMloo*.— Ft.=Ieeti  Iii.=iDdMa;  Lb.=pouDd*. 
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%  109.  Frame. — The  Ball  stamp  frame  (see  Fig.  65)  consista  of  two  heavy 
vertical  timbers  with  cross-timbere  upon  which  are  placed  the  stamp  shaft  guides. 
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the  piston  rod  guide,  the  cylinder  and  the  valve  gear.    These  timbers  stand  upon 
and  are  strongly  braced  to  the  upper  girders. 

The  Leavitt  stamp  frame  (see  Figs.  66a  and  66b)  consists  of  four  posts  of 
cast  iron  standing  upon  and  bolted  to  pedestals  on  the  ends  of  the  two  first 
girders.  These  posts  lean  toward  the  center  so  that  the  top  is  44%  of  the  width 
of  the  bottom.  The  frame  is  in  three  sections,  lower,  middle  and  upper,  with 
suitable  cross-bars,  flanged  and  bolted  together.    The  middle  part  carries  the 


^^^ 


-•V- 


FIQ.  69. 


PIG.  70. 


FIG.  71. 


FIG.  69. — ^HORTAB  BED  OP  PRASER  ^  CHALMERS  STAMP.      PIG.  70. — MORTAR  BED  OP 

LEAVITT  STAMP.      PIG.  71. — SPRING  TIMBER  IN  MILL  43. 


^ 


PIG.  72. 


guides,  the  upper  carries  the  dash  pot  and  piston  rod  guide,  the  cylinder  and 
valve  gear. 

Eraser  &  Chalmers,  Union  Iron  Works,  and  the  more  recent  Ball,  use  this 
same  frame. 

The  AUis  stamp  (see  Fig.  67)  consists  of  two  heavy  cast-iron  posts  with  cross- 
bars, made  up  of  three  sections,  lower^  middle  and  upper,  flanged  and  bolted 

together.  The  lower  part  is  widened  to  give  a  stable  foot. 
The  middle  part  carries  the  guides.  The  upper  part  carries 
the  valve  gear,  the  steam  cylinder  and  the  piston  rod  guide. 
The  frame  is  braced  from  the  upper  ends  of  the  middle  part 
to  the  ends  of  the  sills  by  four  iron  braces. 

The  frames  of  the  original  Ball  and  of  the  AUis  stamps 
admit  of  screens  on  two  sides  of  the  mortar  only ;  that  of  the 
other  three  allow  screens  on  all  four  sides,  if  desired. 

§  110.  Mortar  and  Screens. — The  mortar  is  in  two  parts: 
the  mortar  proper,  which  is  below  and  takes  most  of  the  wear, 
and  the  mortar  housing  which  is  above  and  confines  the 
splash. 

The  mortar  proper  is  a  cylindrical  pot  of  cast  iron  (see  Figs.  66a,  666,  and 
67).  Upon  the  mortar  proper,  and  bolted  to  it,  stands  the  mortar  housing  which 
in  the  Ball  and  AUis  stamps  is  wedge-shaped,  with  two  sides  vertical,  and  the 
other  two  sides  sloping  inward  downward  to  suit  the  screens.  This  housing  is 
built  up  of  castings  and  plate  iron  riveted  together,  and  on  the  two  sloping 
sides  it  is  provided  with  screen  frames,  and  outside  the  screen  frames  it  is  closed 
in  with  shields  (see  Fig.  65),  and  has  a  discharge  spout  below  out  through  which 
the  stamp  stuff  which  passes  through  the  screens  is  discharged.  In  the  Leavitt, 
the  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  the  Cuyahoga  stamps,  the 
four  sides  of  the  mortar  housing  slope  downward  and  inward  to  suit  the  screens, 
and  the  housing  has  four  re-entering  angles  to  give  room  for  the  four  posts. 
This  combination  gives  the  section  of  the  top  of  the  housing  the  form  of  a  cross 
(see  Fig.  72).  The  housing  is  closed  in  on  top  with  an  iron  cover  with  three 
holes  in  it,  one  for  the  stamp  shaft,  one  for  the  feed  hopper,  and  one  for  the 
water  pipe.  The  housing  has  a  lining  in  two  parts,  upper  and  lower,  the  Uvea 
of  which,  for  the  Ball  stamp,  are  shown  in  Table  61. 
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TABLE  61. — ^MOBTAB  HOUSING  LININGS  FOB  BALL  STAMP.^' 


MUL 

Upper  Uning. 

Lower  Lining. 

MaterUL 

Thlck- 
nees. 

Ufe. 

MaterisL 

Thidc- 
ness. 

Life. 

CAlinmit  A;  Hfffilft. . 

^vranfl4ifc  nnfft- ........ 

Inches. 

Months 
ft 
8 
18 

Chilled  cast  iron 

Inches. 

Months 
8 

Alh>nfK.T  .....1..., 

Chillea  oast  iroD 

1 

Chilled  cast  iron 

1 

4 

Atbuitto 

Wnmcht  iron. ............... 

Wrought  iron 

6 

The  details  of  the  mortar  proper  are  shown  in  Table  62,  and  those  of  the 
mortar  housing  in  Table  63. 


TABLE  62. — ^DETAILS  OP  THE  MORTAB  PBOPEB. 


MiU 
No. 


48 
44 
46 
46 

48 


Design  of  Stamp. 


>  Fraser  ft  Chalmers 

Leavitt 

BaU 

[aIUs 


Inside 
Diameter. 


Ft  Id. 
8   6 

8   7 

8    6M 

8    0» 


Depth. 


Inches. 
21 


Thickness 
of  Sides. 


Inches. 

8 

6 
8 


Thickness 
of  Bottom. 


Inches. 
8 


TABLE  63. — ^DETAILS  OF  THE  MOBTAB  HOUSING. 


Design  of 
Stamp. 

Outside  Height 

Outside  at  Top. 

Outside  at  Bottom. 

AlUs. 

Ft     In. 

4  8 

5  04 

Length.  Width. 

Ft  In.   Ft  In. 

8    llHz4    6 
(80      x8   0*   ) 
1  4    2      x4    2*   f 

Length.  Width. 
Ft.  In.    Ft.  In. 
6     2^x4  6 

4     8x48 

LeavHt 

•See Fig.  78. 


The  screens  are  of  steel  plate  punched  with  holes  that  are  usually  round. 
The  screen  frame  (see  Fig.  67),  is  of  cast  iron  with  vertical  bars,  commonly 
three,  running  from  the  top  part  to  the  bottom  part  of  the  frame ;  this  gives  four 
panels  in  which  the  four  parts  of  a  screen  plate  are  fastened  with  bolts  and  bind- 
ers. The  screen  frame  is  bolted  to  the  housing  upon  a  face  trued  to  receive  it. 
Spare  screen  frames  with  screens  upon  them  are  kept  on  hand  to  save  time  in 
changing.  When  the  lower  part  of  a  screen  plate  is  too  much  worn,  it  is  turned 
end  for  end  and  what  was  the  upper  end  is  placed  below  to  take  the  wear.  The 
details  of  screens  and  their  life  are  given  in  Table  64. 

§111.  Die,  Ring,  Staves  and  Shoes. — In  the  mortar  (see  Fig.  666),  is 
placed  a  die  which  is  a  flat  disc  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  with  the  smaller 
diameter  uppermost.  This  receives  the  blow  and  bottom  wear.  Around  the  die 
is  placed  a  ring,  which  serves  to  fill  the  space  and  to  support  the  staves  which  are 
in  section  wedge-shaped  and  lie  together  around  the  circle  like  arch  bricks.  The 
staves  take  the  side  wear.  The  last  stave  put  in,  called  the  key  stave,  is  a  re- 
versed wedge,  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  bolt  through  the  sides  of  the  mortar.  The 
two  adjacent  staves  have  special  forms  to  conform  to  this  key. 

The  shoes  (see  Fig.  80)  are  in  geometrical  form,  namely,  cvlindrical  discs 

from  which  two  opposite  segments  have  been  removed;  this  makes  a  long  and 
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TABLE  64. — ^DETAILS  OF  SCREENS. 

AbbieviatioDs.— C.  S.  P.=ca8t-steel  pUten;  Cuy.sCujrahog*:  DeK.=Degree8;  F.  ft  C.sFnser  &  ChAlmen; 
In.siDclMB;  No.=uumber;  R.=round;  B-smIoIb;  8or.=8creeii;  S.P.ssteelplate;  Sq.  In. =aquaro  inches;  Stam. 
sstampfl;  U.  I.  W.s  Union  Iron  Works;  Vert. = vertical;  V.  8.= vertical  slots. 


s 


S8 
43 
4Z 
4! 
43 
41 

r. 

40 

4i; 

47 

4K 

3 


O 


1 

4 
4 

1 
1 

11 
8 

4 
1 
1 
6 
5 
4 


Design 

of 
Stamps 


F.&C. 

(6) 
Ball(c). 
F.&C. 
Leavitt 
Ball.... 
Ball.... 

Cuy 

AllUt.. . . 
Alls.... 
Allis.... 
Ball.... 


Slope 

of  Scr. 

from 

Vert. 

Deic. 


«7 

87 


12 

27 


22 
22 
22 

27 
82 


Mate- 
rial. 


S.  P. 

u 
u 

4t 


s. 


Thick- 
ness. 
In. 


0.100 


0.107 
O.IOT 
0.107 


0.107 


HoK 


Kind. 


R. 

v.a 

B. 

V.8. 
R. 

R.(e> 


R.(e) 
R.(«) 
R.(«) 
R 

R.(«) 
H.(/) 


Sise. 
In. 


I 


/V6xA 


Area  of  Screen. 
In. 


8x48 

8x48 

8x48 

(d)7x41 

8Hx44 


x4ft  net 
x46  net 
x45  net 


(A)  81^x45 
(/)0gx48 


net 


No.  of 
Screens 

in 
Frame. 


4 

4 
4 
4 
8 

4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


No.  of 
Frames 

in 
Stamp. 


2 
2 
2 

2 

4 

4 


2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Total 
Screen 

Area. 
Sq.  In. 


8.072 
8,072 
3,072 
2,840 
B,064 


8,060 
8,060 
8,060 


8,060 
8,196 


Lire. 
Days. 


60 

m 

6U 


12 
(034 

(t)24 
80to40 
18 
42 


Life. 
Tons. 


7,80C 
1,8i)0 
6,800 
0.860 
10,800 

6.400 
8,880 


(a)  F.  ft  C.  and  U.  I.  W.  on  hard  ore.  (5)  Ditto  on  soft  ore.  (e)  On  middlings,  id)  1  inch  lap  all  around, 
(e)  Three«ighth  inch  center  to  center.  (/)  Quoted  from  Sharpless.**  (a)  V^ei^  10  pounds,  {h)  One-half 
iuch  lap  alTaround.    (<)  Then  patched  and  wears  6  days  more.    {J )  Atlantic. 


narrow  shoe  along  the  sides  of  which  rock  can  settle  to  he  crushed  later  as  the 
stamp  rotates  to  new  positions.  Since  the  outside  margin  of  the  shoe  does  the 
main  work  of  crushing  and  in  consequence  wears  faster  than  the  center^  it  is 
common  to  make  a  slight  depression  in  the  center  of  the  shoe  to  equalize  the 
conditions.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  make  this  depression  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse 
with  axes  13  and  8  inches  long.  Its  depth  is  one  inch  at  the  center  and  tapers 
to  0  at  the  edges.  Upon  the  top  of  the  shoe  is  a  dovetail  which  is  straight  on 
one  side  and  curved  on  the  other.  This  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  stamp  shaft. 
The  spare  space  is  taken  up  by  driving  in  a  key  with  shims  along  the  straight 
face. 

In  changing  a  shoe  when  it  is  worn  out,  the  stamp  is  stopped  and  lowered  so 
as  to  rest  on  the  rock.  The  kev  is  driven  out  and  the  shims  are  removed.  The 
stamp  shaft  is  now  lifted  by  steam  pressure,  the  old  shoe  removed,  and  a  new  one 
put  in.  The  shaft  is  lowered,  the  dovetail  entered,  the  shims  and  key  put  in. 
The  stamp  is  now  lightly  dropped  a  few  times  to  set  the  shims.  If  needed, 
more  shims  are  put  in  and  the  key  set  up  hard.  The  stamp  is  now  raised,  "cover 
work"*  removed,  screens  replaced  and  stamping  resumed. 

The  die,  ring,  staves  and  shoes  are  all  made  of  a  fine  chilled  cast  iron,  cast 
from  mottled  and  white  charcoal  pig  capable  of  taking  a  very  deep  chill,  and  they 
cost  at  Butte,  for  instance,  about  4  cents  a  pound.  The  rejected  worn-out  parts 
at  both  Lake  Superior  and  Butte  are  shipped  back  to  the  foundry,  and  perhaps 
bring  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  This  metal  has  proved  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  material  to  withstand  wear  of  heavy  stamps.  Table  65  shows 
the  comparison  of  various  metals  for  shoes  in  Mill  43.  The  details  of  those 
woaring  parts  with  figures  on  life  and  computed  wear  per  ton  are  given  in  Tables 
(^f).  67,  68  and  69. 

The  dies  wear  down  to  half,  or  less,  of  their  thickness,  and  toward  the  end 
of  their  life  to  some  degree  lessen  the  capacity  of  the  stamp.  The  wear  is  com- 
paratively slow,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  die  is  always  protected  with  4  to  6 
inches  of  rock. 

The  shoes  wear  to  a  form  somewhat  like  that  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
Figs.  73a  and  736,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  life  of  a  shoe  the  mortar  has  to 

•  The  local  namo  for  the  lumpt  of  oopper  too  lar|^  to  paw  the  screen  and  which  accumulate  in  the  bottom 
of  the  mortar. 
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A 


PIG.   73a. — BIDE  VIEW.       FIG  736. — ^BND  VIEW. 


be  filled  fuller  with  rock  in  order 
to  reach  the  shoe.  This  fact,  and 
the  deformed  shape  of  the  worn- 
out  shoe,  cut  down  the  capacity 
of  the  stamp  considerably  toward 
the  last  hours  of  a  shoe. 

§112.  Steam  Cylinder, 
Valve  and  Valve  Motion. — 
The  usual  size  of  Ball  stamp  has 
a  cylinder  15  inches  diameter 
and  practical  stroke  of  about  24 


TABLE  65. — ^METALS  FOB  SHOES  IN  MILL  43. 


KAteriaL 

Average  Weight 

Time  to  Wear 
Out. 

Rock  stamp- 
ed in  tbe 
Time. 

Afterward. 

Annor  plate  steel. . 

Forged  steel 

Mansaneee  steel. . . 
GhHled  cast  iron. .. 

Pounds. 
840 
840 
840 
840 

Pounds. 
148 
148 
148 
143 

Hours. 

87 

40 

42 
60  to  70 

Tons. 
176 
900 
278 
450 

TABLE  66. — ^DETAILS  OF  DIES  FROM  THE  MILLS. 
AbbreTiatlons.— In. s=  Inches;  Lbs.=pound8;  Mo6.=month8;  No.=number. 


93 


42 

42 

42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
46 
46 
47 

48 


Design  of  Stamp. 


Fraaer  ft  Chalmers  and  Union 
Iron  Works,  on  hard  ore 

Fraaer  ft  Chalmers  and  Union 
Iron  Works,  on  soft  ore 

Ball,  on  middlings 

Fraser  ft  Chalmers 

Leavltt 

Bail 

BaU 

Cuyahoga  

Allis 

Allis 

Allis 


Diameter. 


Lowe.     Upper. 


In. 
22 


21f^ 


In. 
20 


H% 


20 


Height 


In. 

8 

8 


7« 


8 


Weight. 


Now. 


Lbs. 

660 

660 
450 


Old. 


Lbs. 


745 


760 
760 
760 


400 


176 
175 
175 


750 


100 1 


Ufe. 


Hos. 
12 


24 

8 

6 

6 
12 
18 
16 
24 

to 


Tons. 


%S 


IS^MO 

80,000 

22,600 

52,600 

117,000 

120,000 

180,000 

18,000 

to  26,800 


Wear  of  Iron 
per  Ton.  (a) 


Gross. 


Lbs. 


0*0191 


0*0145 
0*0065 
0*0068 


0.0416 
to  0.0260 


Net. 


Lbs. 


0*0068 


00111 
0*0050 
00O19 


00861 
to  0-0826 


(a)  Gross  wear  does  not  take  into  account  the  weight  of  the  worn-out  piece,  while  net  wear  does. 


TABLE  67. — ^DETAILS  OF  RINGS  FROM  THE  MILLS. 
Abbreviations.— Lbs. = pounds;  No.snumber. 


SIfll 
No. 


44 

46 

46 
46 
46 
47 

48 


Design  of  Stamp. 

Weight 

New. 

Old. 

Leavitt 

Lbs. 
856 

Lb& 
600 

Ball 

Ball 

620 
820 

416 
416 
416 

Onvahon. . . .  >.  t . .  - 

Aiffr!^......;... 

Allis 

Allis 

880 

"iie" 

Life. 


Years. 


\ 


1 

2 
Several 
Over  6 


Tons. 
71,500 


52,600 
156,000 


860.000 


Wear  of  Iron 
per  Tbn. 


Gross. 


Lbs. 
0.0120 


0.0156 
0.0058 


0.0028 


Net 


Lbs. 
0.00856 


o.oorr 

0.0086 


0.0011 
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TABLE  68. — ^DETAILS  OF  STAVES  FBOH  THE  MILLS. 
Abbreriatiomi.— In.=inchM;  Lb8.=pound8;  Hos.sinonthft;  No.snuiDb«r. 


s 

Deaign  of  Stamp. 

Number 

of 
Staves. 

Thlck- 

Weight  of 
Each  Stave. 

1Mb. 

Wear  of  Iron 
per  Too. 

S 

New. 

Old. 

Qroes. 

Net 

48 

Fraamr  ft  Chalmers  and  Union  Iron 

In. 
8 
8 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

MM. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

48 

Worka,  on  soft  ore. 

48 

Ball.  *^  mJddlinsv- 

43 

8 

819 
154 

— 'jQ- 

ft 
ft 

4 
94 
18 

18  to 
16 

94 

IS  to 
15 

87,880 
80,000 
80,000 
105,000 
117,000 
90,000 

to 

116,000 

180,000 

90,000 

to 
115,000 

0.0114 
0.0896 

44 

LeaTitt 

10 

0.0154 

45 

Ball 

45 

Ball 

4 
10 

8 

474 
190 

887 

9B0 
100 

186- 

0.0181 
0.0108 
O.OdlO 

to 
0.0164 

0.0066 

45 

CuTahosa 

0.0077 

40 

AlllB 

0.0099 
to 

47 

AUlf r  .... 

0.0078 

48 

AHIf 

8 

887 

■"H 

0.0810 

to 
0.0104 

0.0008 
to 

0.0078 

TABLE  69. — ^DETAILS  OF  SHOES  FBOM  THE  MILLS. 
Abbreviations.— In. sinches;  Lb8.=pound8. 


ig 


Design  of  Stamp. 


48 


48 
44 

45 
46 
48 
46 

47 

48 


Fraser  ft  Chalmers  and  Union  Iron  Works,  on 
hard  ore 

Fraser  ft  Chalmers  and  Union  Iron  Works,  on 
soft  ore 

Ball,  on  middlings 

Leavitt 

Ball 


Ball 

Cinrahoga. 

AUis 

AlUs 


Dimen- 
sions. 


In. 
88x14x8 
88x14x8 


88xl4x8H 


88x14x8 
88x14x8 
8*^x14x8 

88x14x8 

98x14x8 


Weight. 


New. 


Lbs. 

060 

660 
460 
600 
600 

700 
700 
700 

600 

700 


Old. 


Lbs. 
150 
160 

wo' 


880 
880 
880 

800{ 

880 


Life. 


Days, 
ft 


80 

86 
25 
80 
15 


too 


Tons. 


Wear  of  Iron 
per  Ton. 


Qroes. 


Lbs. 


tJSM 

0.40 

8,600 

0.189 

6,800 

0.0111 

6,600 

0.1(J6 

6,000 

0.117 

4,500 

0.188 

to  6,000 

to  0.100 

900 

0.7T8 

Net 


Lbs. 


0.80 


0.0587 

0.0600 

0.0617 

0.067 

to  0.060 

0.411 


inches  (see  Fig.  74).  A  simple  slide  valve  is  used  which  is  given  accelerated  and 
retarded  motion  by  eccentric  gears  BB,  driven  from  a  separate  source  of  power. 
The  eccentric  C  makes  its  slowest  motion  when  the  valve  admits  steam  for  the  up 
stroke,  and  its  quickest  when  it  admits  steam  for  the  down  stroke.  The  latter 
is  to  give  quickly  a  full,  wide  opening  of  the  valve,  admitting  almost  full  boiler 
pressure  for  striking  the  blow.  The  valve  of  this  stamp,  and  of  the  others  also, 
is  given  a  lead  for  the  down  stroke  which  is  greater  than  is  customary  on  ordinary 
engines,  in  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  cushion  for  stopping  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  stamp.  The  retardation  of  the  stamp  caused  by  its  striking  its  blow 
prevents  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  from  needing  any  lead  at  all.  The  throw 
and  lap  of  the  valve  is  so  adjusted  as  to  give  a  wide,  full  opening  of  the  valve  at 
the  upper  end,  and  only  about  -f^  inch  at  the  lower.  As  the  piston  has  no  crank 
motion  to  stop  it  at  an  exact  point,  its  motion  being  arrested  at  the  top  end  by 
steam  cushion  and  at  the  bottom  by  the  blow  on  the  rock,  it  requires  a  large 
clearance,  2^  inches  at  the  top  end  and  4  inches  at  the  bottom,  with  full  stroke. 
The  Leavitt  stamp  (see  Fig.  75)  has  differential  cylinders  with  two  pistons. 
The  upper  piston  is  21^  inches  in  diameter;  the  lower  is  14  inches.  For  the 
down  stroke  steam  is  admitted  and  exhausted  above  the  upper  piston  by  two  grid- 
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iron  valves  (eee  Pig.  76),  standing  on  edge,  moving  horizontally,  opened  and 
shut  by  two  cams  each  with  adjustable  cut-off.  The  cams  are  driven  from  an  in- 
dependent source  of  power.  The  admiBsion  valve  cuts  off  the  feed  at  about 
40%  of  the  down  stroke.  The  piston  then  runs  by  expansion  to  the  end. 
The  exhaust  is  opened  at  the  same  instant  as  the  blow  is  given,  and  on  the  return 
the  e^chauet  is  closed  and  the  feed  opened  at  about  90%  of  the  return  stroke,  to 
cushion  the  piston.  The  steam  for  the  return  stroke  is  admitted  below  the 
lower  piston  through  a  pressure  regulator  which  allows  it  to  pass  when  the  pres- 
sure falls  below  50  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  pressure  under  this  lower 
piston  will  range  from  a  maximum  of  CO  to  a  minimum  of  50  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  each  stroke,  with  a  mean  of  55  pounds.  The  upper  piston  therefore 
always  acts  against  this  nearly  constant  pressure  of  the  lower  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  has  therefore  only  ^  inch,  which  is  the  usual  clearance  of  a  carefully 
made  engine,  at  its  upper  end,  avoiding  all  the  amount  of  clearance  at  its  lower 
end  due  to  variable  height  of  rock  in  the  mortar.    The  steam  exhausting  from 


the  upper  end  of  the  large  cylinder  and  that  which  leaks  into  the  between  space 
is  exhausted  into  pipes  for  heating  the  mills  in  winter,  and  into  a  jet  condenser 
.with  air  pump  in  summer,  giving  a  vacuum  of  24J  inches  of  mercury,  equivalent 
to  13.14  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  Allis  stamp  has  a  cylinder  30  inches  in  diameter  with  a  practical  stroke 
of  24  inches  (see  Figs.  77  and  78).  The  cylinder  is  provided  with  double  bal- 
anced piston  valves  at  each  end;  each  valve  feeds  and  exhausts  the  steam  at  ita 
end.  These  valves  are  driven  by  independent  eccentrics.  The  earlier  forms  of 
Allis  stamps  have  rotary  valves.  The  eccentric  of  the  upper  valve  is  driven  by 
a  disc  and  link  transmission  (see  Fig.  67),  giving  accelerated  and  retarded 
motion.  The  admission  is  made  while  the  eccentric  is  at  its  highest  speed,  which 
gives  a  quick,  wide  opening  of  the  valve,  cutting  oiT  at  about  33%  of  the  stroke 
and  running  by  expansion  the  remainder  of  the  stroke.  The  exhaust  opens  when 
the  blow  is  etruck,  and  the  elow  motion  of  the  valve  comes  during  the  e:diaust. 
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FIO,    77. — SECTION    OF    VALVES    FOR    ALLIS    STAUP. 
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The  exhauet  cIobcb  and  the  feed  opens  in  time  to  cushion  the  piston.  The  valve 
at  the  lower  end  is  driven  by  an  ordinary  eccentric  without  acceleration;  it  admits 
steam  partially  throttled  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  stroke,  and  runs  by  expansion 


Fio.  78.  Fia.  79. 

FIG.  78. — SECTION  OP  CTLINDEB  AND  PISTON  OP  ALLIB  BTAltP.      FIO.  79. — DASH 
POT    POE    LEAVITT    STAMP. 

the  remainder.     No  steam  is  admitted  below  until  after  the  blow  is  struck.     The 
stamp  therefore  strikes  an  entirely  uncushioned  blow. 

The  Fraser  &  Chalmers  and  Union  Iron  Works  stamps  (see  Pig.  68)  have 
rotary  valves  above  and  below,  driven  by  independent  eccentrics,  and  these  are 
driven  by  a  pair  of  eccentric  elliptical  gears,  receiving  therefrom  accelerated  and 

TABLE    70. — DETAILS   OP   BTEAU   CYLINDERS,    WATER   CSED,   AND   CAPACITY. 
AbbrerlBilDDi.— aiilii.=jtalloia;  ln.=lnchea:  Ltw.=pouDdB;  Sbi.^nuuilniura. 


IE 

Dealgn  of  Btamp. 

=  ^- 

°J5 

is 

|l 

LcDRthor 

BMke. 

1 

hi 

1'' 

hi 

1 

IF 

Hax. 

Actu«l. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Id. 

In. 

LbL 

(6) 

Oak. 

Tooa. 

'ft 

a 

F-nwm-  A  Chalnieraand  UdIdd  Irjd 

IS 

I 

« 

10 

to 

1 

90 
W 

is 
1 

16 

lOD 

'i 

(e>lia 

a 

FrMer  A  CtuUmeni  ud  Uuitn  Iron 

£ 

1 

■i" 

M 

(/' 

Bl,081 

IS 

M 
SI 

ii 

M 
94 
M 

lOO-WB 

I 

B7G 

I 

m 

4S 

is 

^ 

ITS 

EM 

tf> 

Ball 

B 

(a)  Tbe  work  ot  Ihe  ■ 


rata    (i)AtUDUc,  quoted  ft 
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retarded  motion  at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder.    The  Fraser  &  Chalmers  cuts  off 
at  20  to  30%  on  the  down  stroke  and  33%  on  the  up  stroke. 

Details  of  steam  cylinders  are  given  in  Table  70.  The  details  of  the  valve 
actions  showing  the  times  at  which  the  valve  motions  occur  are  given  in  Table 
71. 

TABLE  71. — ^DETAILS  OF  VALVE  ACTION. 


481 

44 

46 


Design  of  Stamp. 


c 


s 


A  Chalmers  and 
Union  Iron  Works,  on 

bard  ore 

tfiFraaer  &.  Chalmers  and 
Union  Iron  WorKS,  on 

soft  ore. 

48|Ball,  on  middlinfrs .... 
Praspr  &  CSialmers  . . . 

LeaTttt(6) 

BaU(b) 

461  Cuyahoga 

46Al]is 

47|a1U8 

48IAUis(6) 


Khtdof 
ValTss. 


Rotarj. 


Rotary. 
Slide. 
Rotary. 
Grid-iron. 
Slide. 

Slide  aike  Ball). 
Balanoed  piston. 
Balanced  piston, 
(d) 


Upper  End. 


9  i 


9S 


OS 


|o8 
&   I 


(a)  End 
46 
49 
88 
88 


88 


End. 
End. 


End. 


81 


«r 


Lower  Bud. 


« 


11 


(a)  End 

17 
17 


(e) 


En( 


(c) 
Ind. 


End. 


I 


hi 

n  & 


End. 


End. 


(a)  Steam  is  throttled  for  the  whole  stroke  and  there  is  no  expansion.  (6)  The  Talues  for  these  stamps 
are  calculated  from  the  indicator  cards,  Fies.  88, 84. 85, 86, 87.  (c)  Tnere  is  an  almost  constant  pressure  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  cylinder  all  the  time,  (d)  Four  balanoed  piston  and  one  rotary,  (e)  V7ire  drawn  from  W 
to  4ag(  of  np  stroke. 


§  113.  Safety  Devices. — As  these  machines  have  no  crank  and  connecting 
rod  to  stop  the  motion  at  the  two  ends  of  the  stroke,  other  means  besides  the 
steam  cushions  already  mentioned  must  be  provided,  to  prevent  the  piston  from 
going  too  far. 

In  the  Ball  stamp  (see  Fig.  74),  the  lower  portion  of  the  steam  cylinder  is 
counter-bored  to  about  0.32  inch  larger  diameter  than  the  remainder,  and 
there  is  an  extension  below  the  port  opening  into  which  the  stamp  can  enter  and 
it  acts  as  a  dash  pot.  This  will  stop  the  stamp  in  case  the  mortar  gets  empty. 
This  counter-bore,  however,  seriously  increases  the  clearance.  For  the  upper 
end  of  the  stroke  (see  Fig.  65),  a  guard  is  provided  by  a  buffer  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  coupling  and  an  elastic  cushion  on  the  cross-bar  above  to  receive  it,  in 
case  the  steam  cushion  fails  to  stop  the  upward  motion. 

The  Leavitt  stamp  has  a  plunger  and  dash  pot  (se^j  Fig.  79),  3  feet  diameter, 
3i  inches  deep,  at  the  coupling  between  the  piston  rod  P  and  the  stamp  shaft  8, 
which  arrests  the  upward  movement,  and  beneath  the  small  cylinder  (see  Fig.  75), 
there  is  a  cup  or  extension  into  which  the  small  piston  can  enter  and  act  as  a 
dash  pot  in  case  the  mortar  gets  empty  and  the  stamp  tends  to  fall  too  far. 
Neither  of  these  dash  pots  adds  to  clearance. 

In  the  Allis,  the  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  and  Union  Iron  Works  stamp,  the  danger 
of  breakage  is  averted  by  a  bonnet  on  the  flange  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stamp 
shaft.  In  this,  the  flange  on  the  piston  rod  plays  between  rubber  cushions 
above  and  below  (see  Fig.  80).  The  rubber  cushion  for  the  downward  thrust 
is  4  inches  thick  and  11  inches  diameter;  that  for  the  return  is  an  annular  disc 
Zi  inches  thick,  11  inches  outer  diameter,  5  inches  inner.  Half  an  inch  clear 
space  is  left  around  these  two  rubber  springs.  In  the  walls  of  the  Allis  cylinder 
(see  Fig.  78),  at  its  lower  end,  are  eight  vertical  grooves  1  inch  deep,  4  inches 
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wide,  llj  inches  high,  which  give  the  effect  of  the 
counter-bore  of  the  Ball  stamp,  and  stop  the  ma- 
chine if  the  rock  in  the  mortar  gets  too  low.     Tha 
^  pistoa  is  10  inches  thick.     The  Fraser  &  Chalmers 

*^^  uses  a  Bteam  cushion  in  the  lower  end  of  the  cylin- 

der. 

§114.  Thb  Stamp  Shape,  Pullet  and  Guides. 
— The  haft  of  the  AUia  Btamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  80. 
In  all  designs  of  stamps  the  snaft  is  about  8  inches 
in  diameter,  serying  to  give  weight  to  the  blow.  In 
every  instance  it  has  a  daah  pot  or  bonnet  connec- 
tion with  the  piston  rod  above,  and  is  widened  to 
a  foot  or  hub  below,  which  is  of  the  same  cross- 
gection  as  the  shoe.  On  the  under  surface  of  the 
foot  is  a  dovetail  mortise  curved  on  one  side,  into 
which  .%  tenon  of  the  shoe  is  keyed.  The  shaft 
has  two  keywaya  in  which  slide  the  feathers  of  the 
rotating  pulley.  In  the  AUis  stamp  these  are  Jx 
jXG6  inches.  Table  73  gives  details  of  stamp 
shafts  and  their  life.  The  wear  is  chiefly  at  the 
foot.  In  Mill  48,  the  foot  wears  away  on  the 
shoulder  from  13  inches  high  at  the  start  to  6 
inches  at  the  end  of  its  life.  The  shaft  itself  also 
becomes  worn  down  somewhat  in  diameter.  It 
goes  by  cracking  either  in  the  stem  or  in  the  foot. 
The  later  designs  have  the  shafts  made  larger  near 
r     the  foot  and  the  foot  made  higher. 

On  the  shaft,  between  the  stamp  shaft  guides, 
there  ia  a  little  loose  flanged  pulley  through  the 
FIG.  80. — STAMP  SHAFT  AND  borc  of  which  the  stamp  shaft  moves  up  and  down. 
SHOE  OF  THE  ALLis  STAMP.  There  are,  however,  two  grooves  in  the  stamp  shaft 
and  two  feathers  fixed  to  the  pulley,  which  force 
the  stamp  to  turn  with  the  pulley.  A  belt  driven  slowly  by  the  mill  engine 
turns  the  pulley  once  in  four  blows  of  the  stamp,  or  less  often  as  shown  in 
Table  70.  This  pulley  is  sometimes  omitted  from  the  FraFer  &  Chalnier's 
stamp,  which  revolves  therefore  only  accidentally. 


Mill 

DedfcnofSUmp. 

Weight 

Uatarfal. 

Lite. 

DluDatsT. 

LwKth. 

5'S^. 

4a 

Friuwr  A  Cfaalmen.  Cnlon  Inm 

Lto. 

Ye««. 

Id. 

,«. 

MS 

Ft  Id. 

In. 

^^is^i 

* 

(o)!i.«M 

S.»)0 
8,800 

18    1 

B»ll:(JiyiU.i^.AlllB 

steel. 

'5* 

8 

'A\l 

I* 

48 

S.MO 

8t«i. 

in  Ahuf  t  hu  ft  4-liiob  hal»  bored  through  iti 


e  hrokea  Id  five 


The  guides  (see  Figs.  65-68)  are  simply  babbitted  boxes  in  which  the  stamp 
shaft  makes  its  journey  up  and  down.  They  are  supported  on  heavy  cross-bars 
on  the  main  frame. 

§  115,  Floors,  Bins,  and  Feeding  ARnANOEMENta. — ^There  are  usually 
four  floors  for  operating  these  stamps  (pee  Fig.  65).     The  upper  gives  m&iiu 
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to  tend  the  cylinder  and  valve  mechanism.  The  second  is  for  the  dash  pot  or  bon- 
net. The  third  is  the  feeding  floor  for  water  and  rock,  and  also  for  the  guides 
and  rotary  pulley.     The  fourth  is  to  tend  the  screens  and  conveying  launders. 

To  the  rear  of  the  stamp  is  placed  a  bin,  which  at  Lake  Superior  holds  rock 
sufficient  for  over  14  hours'  feeding.  It  is  supplied  from  a  track  above  it  and  the 
bottom  slopes  three  ways  toward  the  discharge  gate. 

A  chute  is  provided  to  convey  the  rock  from  the  gate  to  the  stamp.  This  chute 
slopes  at  an  angle  such  that  the  rock  will  either  just  slide  or  just  not  slide.  Mill 
48  wets  the  rock  in  this  chute  to  make  it  run  easier.  The  head  feeder  (man  who 
feeds  the  stamp)  therefore  simply  allows  the  rock  to  move  when  the  stamp  needs 
it,  or  pushes  it  forward  with  but  little  exertion.  The  chute  also  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  out  high-grade  rock  for  smelting  direct,  and  chips  of  wood,  rope 
ends  and  such  fiber-making  materials  as  interfere  with  the  washing,  and  thus  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  into  the  stamp  screens  and  classifier  spigots. 

An  indicator  bell  is  struck  by  the  flange  of  the  stamp  shaft  when  the  rock  gets 
to  its  low  limit  and  it  is  time  to  feed  more.  This  indicator  is  kept  at  the  same 
height  throughout  the  life  of  a  «hoe  and  die. 

§  116.  DiscHAKGB. — The  flow  of  the  sand  and  water  through  the  screens  is 
increased  by  the  swash  and  splash  of  the  stamp.  Steam  stamps  give  a  greater 
splash  than  the  gravity  stamps,  not  only  because  they  are  wider,  heavier,  and 
swifter,  but  they  are  lifted  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  every  stroke.  A  stone 
dropping  in  water  stirs  the  mud  when  it  reaches  the  bottom.  A  stone  dropping 
into  water  makes  a  great  splash  and  wave  on  the  surface  in  addition  to  starring 
the  mud  below. 

The  height  of  discharge,  so  important  in  the  gravity  stamp  mill,  is  also  of  in- 
terest here.  In  Mill  44,  the  edge  of  the  mortar  is  13|  inches  above  the  new  die, 
and  if  the  edge  of  the  screen  frame  is  2^  inches  wide  then  the  height  of  discharge 
is  16  inches  above  the  new  die.  If  the  die  wears  down  from  8  inches  high  to  4 
inches  high,  this  will  make  the  height  of  discharge  20  inches  above  the  worn-out 
die.  Again,  if  6  inches  of  rock  are  always  kept  on  the  surface  of  the  new  die, 
then  the  height  of  discharge  above  this  surface  will  be  10  inches,  and  this  level 
will  remain  the  same  with  the  old  die  when  10  inches  of  rock  will  be  upon  its 
surface. 

The  area  of  discharge  is  shown  in  Table  64.  In  Mill  44,  with  four  screens 
and  four  panels  (8^X44  inches)  in  each  screen,  the  total  screen  area  is  5,984 
square  inches.  This  has  T^-inch  holes,  f  inch  center  to  center,  laid  out  in  rows 
at  right  angles,  making  19.63%  holes,  or  1,175  square  inches  of  opening.  If 
the  screen  holes  were  laid  out  in  rows  at  60°  (see  §  147),  they  would  have  22.67% 
or  1,357  square  inches  of  opening.  If  two  of  these  screens  were  blanked,  causing 
the  stamp  to  discharge  on  two  sides  only,  then  the  gross  screen  area  would  be 
2,992  square  inches,  and  the  square  inches  of  opening  would  be  587.  This  last 
area  of  opening  is  about  the  running  average  of  most  of  the  stamps.  Coggin 
proved  that,  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  in  other  respects,  discharging  on 
four  sides  added  7yo  increase  of  capacity  over  discharging  on  two  sides. 

§  117.  Water  Used. — The  amounts  of  water  used  are  given  in  Table  70.  An 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  water  will  increase  to  some  extent  the  capacity  of 
stamps,  by  removing  at  an  earlier  moment  the  grains  ready  to  depart  from  the 
mortar.  The  increase,  however,  is  liable  to  give  great  embarrassment  in  the  mill 
below,  where  the  washing  machinery  will  be  called  upon  to  handle  the  resulting 
increased  quantity  of  water.  The  argument  for  much  water,  provided  the  wash- 
ing machinery  could  handle  it  satisfactorily,  would  be  exactly  opposite  in  the 
case  of  the  brittle  sulphides  of  copper  from  what  it  would  be  with  the  native 
copper  rock,  for  in  the  former  a  particle  of  soft  sulphide,  left  to  receive  another 
blow,  may  be  made  wholly  into  slimes,  while  with  native  copper  the  thin  leaves. 
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flakes^  and  arborescent  forms  need  a  little  more  stamping  to  break  them  up  to  a 
state  in  which  gravity  will  act  properly,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  sliming. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  amount  of  water  used  in  these  stamps 
with  that  in  the  gravity  stamps.  The  average  quantity  of  water  used  for  gravity 
stamps  in  21  mills  in  Table  135  is  6.68  tons  water  to  one  ton  of  ore.  The  water 
quantity  used  by  the  steam  stamps,  for  the  crushing  only,  is  a  little  less  in  the 
case  of  two  mills  and  about  four  times  as  great  in  the  case  of  a  third. 

§  118.  Capacity  op  Steam  Stamps. — The  figures  on  this  as  obtained  from 
the  mills  are  given  in  Table  70.  The  capacity  is  greater  in  those  mills  which 
crush  soft  amygdaloid  rock  than  in  those  which  crush  hard  conglomerate.  The 
capacities  for  all  the  mills  except  38,  42  and  43  are  under  the  condition  of  crush- 
ing through  a  -ft^-inch  (4.76  mm.)  round  hole.. 

Experiments  made  on  hard  conglomerate  rock  of  Mill  48  gave  results  shown 
in  Table  73.     In  the  first  two  of  the  tests  the  pulp  that  issued  from  the  mortar 

TABLE  73. — CAPACITIES  OF  STEAM  STAMP  ON  ORE  OF  MILL  48. 


Size  of  Screea  in 

Sixe  of  Trommel 

Capacityof  Stamp 
per  84  Hours,  (a) 

Copper  in  Tailings 

Mortar 

Hole. 

of  Mill. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Tons. 

% 

A  round. 

None. 

841 

0.684 

CT       ** 

None. 

875 

0.666 

nt       ** 

i 

846 

0.616 

Jz         M 

M 

896 

0.617 

Jl      ** 

M 

884 

0.618 

7m        *' 

i 

497 

0.085 

JL        •* 

489 

0.588 

Ms^slot 

4S1 

0.689 

SzfiBlOt. 

408 

(b)  0.66 

(a)  This  does  not  include  the  returned  oversiae  of  the  troomieL    (&)  In  this  test  there  was  a  great  deal  ol 
choking  in  the  Jigs  by  long  pieces  of  rock. 

passed  directly  to  hydraulic  classifiers  and  thence  to  jigs  as  in  the  usual  scheme 
of  Lake  Superior  mills.  In  the  rest  of  the  tests,  however,  the  pulp  from  the 
mortar  passed  first  to  a  little  hydraulic  classifier  with  one  spigot.     This  took 


Top  of  fan  atrofce  ^ 


Bottom  of  foil  stroke 


PIG.  81. — INDICATOR  CARDS  AND  VELOCITY  CARD  OP  OLD  BALL  STAMP. 

out  of  the  total  pulp  only  a  small  percentage  as  a  spigot  product  consisting  of 
rich  copper  concentrates.     The  remainder  went  over  as  overflow  to  a  trommel 
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with  :l-inch  holes.  The  oversize  of  this  trommel,  amounting  to  about  20%  in 
the  case  where  a  iV  -inch  screen  is  used  in  the  mortar,  was  returned  to  the  mortar 
by  an'  elevator.  The  undersize  of  the  trommel  passed  to  the  classifiers  and  jigs 
as  iu  the  old  scheme.  The  table  shows  not  only  an  increased  capacity  by  the 
new  scheme  but  also  a  decrease  in  the  copper  lost  in  the  tailings  of  the  mill. 
On  soft  amygdaloid  rock  of  Mill  46,  using  a  iV  -ii^ch  roimd  hole  screen  in  the 
mortar  and  a  ^-inch  trommel,  the  capacity  was  487  tons  in  24  hours  and  the 


llik  •  aUmp  of  Bin  i/L 

W  Hm.  per  iq.  bu 
Yacmim  tk%  in.  of  movciuy  (U^  1 
StrokM  p«r  minoto  101. 
of  cflrdO.Wiq.  in.. 
XMigfli  of  CArd  4.104  in. 
Kymnw  iMlght  L4U  Ja. 
BcaloofqiriBffN. 


TDLtOTbOipwa^lik, 


Atno^horio  Une. 


FIO.  82. — ^INDIOATOB  CABD  OF  LEAVITT  STAMP. 


percentage  of  copper  in  the  mill  tailings  was  0.196.    The  mortar  used  was 
round,  that  is,  cylindrical,  having  a  curved  screen.* 

§  119.  Power  and  Efficiency. — From  the  indicator  cards  given  in  Figs. 
81,  82,  84,  85,  86  and  87,  and  the  data  given  in  Table  70  the  horse  powers  have 

TABLE  74. — ^POWER  FOR  STEAM  STAMPS. 


Mfflor 
Avtiioritj. 

Kind  of 
Stamp. 

Indicated  Horae  Power. 

Up  Stroke. 

Down  Stroke. 

Total. 

Ooggn." 

44 

48 

Old  Ball 

New  Ball 

LeaTitt 

AIUr. 

84 
86 
46 
68 

47 

68 

(a)  108 

108 

81 

88 

148 

171 

(a)  Tlie  total  of  the  upper  end,  calculated  from  the  card  In  Fig.  88,  is  149  horse  power,  but  of  this,  46  horse 
power  is  used  In  oompresnng  steam  in  the  lower  cylinder  and  receiver  and  Is  used  later  for  lifting  the  piston  on 
the  op  stroke. 

been  computed  and  are  given  in  Table  74.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  estimate  3  horse 
power  for  moving  the  valves  and  rotating  the  stem.  The  Allis  balanced  valve 
would  probably  use  much  less  than  the  slide  valves.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  the  indicated  horse  power  does  not  take  account  of  clearance,  which  increases 
the  steam  consumption  and  which  is  largest  in  the  Ball  stamp  and  least  in  the 
L^viti 

Tables  76  and  76  show  the  relative  eflBciency  of  the  various  types  of  steam 
stamps  with  respect  to  the  weight  acting  per  square  inch  of  shoe  area,  the  tons 
crushed  per  horse  power  per  24  hours,  the  velocity  at  the  time  of  striking  the 

•  flinoe  writing  the  ahovo  the  new  ^jrstem  has  beeo  Introduced  Into  the  new  Osoeola  mill  and  Into  the  new 
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*>-r 


%»-* 


-OiOJO-Mcond- 

FIG.  83. — ^VELOCITY  CARD  OF  THE  LEAVITT  STAMP. 


No.  8  •tamp  of  mm  Mb 

Ana  of  «aid,  A.7W  «|.  faMboi. 

IcngUi  of  oard,  S.T7S  laohM. 

Jkvoracv  hoigkt,  1.9i79  Indioi. 

6o>le  of  Bprfaic,  fiO. 

MeoB  oifoctiTO  prwwif >b  t87  IIm.  par  »q.  Indi. 


▲tmoipheric  liao 
FIG.  84. — INDICATOR  CARD  OF  THE  NEW  BALL  STAMP,   UPPER  END. 


Atmoipberic  Ubo 

JIG.  85. — INDICATOR  CARD  OF  THE  NEW  BALL  STAMP,  LOWER  END. 
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-100  Iba. 


Ataio4ph«rlo  Uae 

Fia.  86. — ^INDICATOB  CABD  OF  THE  ALLIS  STAMP^  UPPEB  END. 


Atmospheric  line 
FIG.  87. — INDICATOR  CABD  OF  THE  ALLIS  STAMP^  LOWER  END. 


TABLE   75. — EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM   STAMPS. 


Mill  or 
Authority. 

Design  of  Stamp. 

Complete  Striking 
Weight. 

Area  of  Shoe. 

Welfrht  of  Stamp 

per  Square  Inch 

of  Shoe  Area. 

Capacity  per  94 

Hours  per 
Horse  Power. 

48 

Fraaer  ft  Chalmers 
Leavltt 

Pounds. 
2,500 
5.800 
6,000 
6,886 
6,410 
6,570 
6,570 
4.SU) 

Square  Inches. 

Pounds. 

Tdns. 

44 

285.68 

18.56 

1.745 

45 

Ball 

46 

Ball 

285.68 
285.68 
285.68 
285.68 

18.83 
18.97 
19.50 
19.50 

1.7B6 

40 

Cuyahoga 

Allis 

46 

1764 

48 

Allis 

CtogKin." 

Old  Ball 

i.*868 

TABLE  76. — ^EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM  STAMPS. 
Abbreviations.— Ftssfeet;  Lbe.=pound8;  Sec.=8econds;  Sq.sssquare. 


Minor 
Author- 

stamp. 

Velocity 
when 

Striking 
Blow. 

Virtual 
Hegjtot 

Weight 
Stamp. 

Energy 

of 
Blow. 

(a) 

Energy  of 

Blow  per 

Sq.  Inch  of 

Shoe  Area. 

>Iomenti]m  per 

Square  Inch  of 

Shoe  Area. 

(6) 

of 

Stamp. 

(c) 

47 
CogKto. 

LeaTitt..... 
OldBaJI.... 

Ft  per  Sec. 
80 
16 

Feet 

6.21 

8.98 

Lbs. 
6,800 
4.500 

Foot  Lbs. 
88.918 
17,910 

Foot  Lbs. 
115.28 

871.05 

69.61 
68.74 

(a)  Obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  by  the  virtual  height  of  falL  (6)  Obtained  bT  multiplying  the 
weight  by  the  velocity  of  striking  the  blow,  (e)  Calculated  by  diTiding  the  energy  of  the  blow  in  foot  pounds 
by  the  indicated  foot  pounds  of  up  and  down  stroke. 
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blow,  the  virtual  height  of  free  fall  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  for  the 
stamp  to  acquire  this  velocity,  etc.  The  column  of  eflBciency  in  Table  76  in 
one  way  does  not  do  the  Ball  stamp  justice,  because  the  modern  Ball  uses  higher 
steam  pressure,  and  would  therefore  have  higher  velocity  and  possibly  higher 
efficiency.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  that  the  Ball  stamp  has 
very  high  clearance  and  the  Leavitt  very  low,  if  this  was  included  in  the  compu- 
tation the  disparity  would  be  much  greater.  Coggin*®  in  1886  stated  that  the 
saving  in  fuel  of  the  Leavitt  over  the  old  Ball  was  10%  and  the  gain  in  capacity 
was  25%. 


TABLE  77. — ^EFFICIENOT  OF  STEAM  AND  GRAVITY  STAMPS  GOMPABBD. 


California  stampa  (a\ . . . . 

Colorado  stamps  (6) 

Leavitt  steam  stamp 


Weight  of 

Stamp  per 

Square 

Inch  of 

Shoe  Area. 


Lbs. 
18.88 
18.86 
18.B5 


Velocity 
when 

Striking 
Blow. 


Ft.  per  Sec. 
«.06 
8.87 
90.0 


Height,  or 

V&tual 
H^ht  of 


Inches. 
6.86 
15.0 
74.5 


Energy 

of 
Blow. 


Foot  Lbs. 
489 
887 
88,918 


Energy  of 

Blow  per 

Square 

Inch  of 

Shoe 


Foot  Lbs. 
8.48 
17.87 
115.8 


Momentum 
per  Square 

Inch  of 
Shoe  Area. 


01.60 
184.88 
371.05 


Capacity 
per  84 

Hours  per 
Horse 
Power. 


Tons. 
1.79 
(c)1.4 
1.746 


(a)  Average  of  94  mills  tram  Table  188.    (6)  Average  of  two  mills  from  Table  18&    (e)  Only  one  mUl  gave 
capacity. 


In  Table  77  are  given  comparative  figures  of  California  gravity  stamps,  Colo- 
rado gravity  stamps  and  the  Leavitt  steam  stamp,  which  is  the  only  one  on 
which  the  author  has  complete  figures.  The  table  shows  close  agreement  be- 
tween the  gravity  and  steam  stamps  in  weight  per  square  inch  in  pounds,  and 
also  in  tons  crushed  per  24  hours  per  horse  power,  but  the  other  columns  show 
the  great  power  of  the  steam  stamp  blow.  The  great  difference  in  the  sizes  of 
material  treated  by  the  two  machines  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing 
tons  crushed  per  horse  power.  The  California  stamps  are  crushing  to  about 
^  inch  (0.7  mm.)  while  the  steam  stamps  are  crushing  to  ^  inch  (4.76  mm.) 

§  120.  Cost  of  Crushing  by  Steam  Stamps. — ^An  approximate  idea  of  cost 
may  be  obtained  from  studying  Table  78.  As  the  cost  will  vary  more  or  less 
according  to  the  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  too  much  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  on  these  figures.  Two  columns  are  given,  one  for  soft  amygdaloid  rock, 
and  one  for  hard  conglomerate  rock. 

Douglas**  gives  for  the  Atlantic  mill  in  1892,  the  cost  of  25.09  cents  for 
stamping  and  washing  a  ton  of  rock. 

Ooodale**  states  that  the  cost  of  crushing  by  steam  stamps  is  much  less  than 
with  breakers  and  rolls  when  trommels  and  elevators  are  taken  into  account. 

§  121.  Clean  Up. — In  the  mills  stamping  native  copper  it  is  customary  to 
clean  out  the  mortar  as  soon  as  small  masses  of  copper  have  collected  enough  to 
cause  sliming  and  loss  of  copper.  The  small  mass  copper  which  has  been  hand 
picked  from  the  feed  chute  and  has  rock  adhering  to  it,  is  fed  into  the  mortar 
just  before  cleaning,  to  sever  the  rock  from  it.  The  stamp  is  then  stopped  and 
held  at  the  top  of  its  stroke  while  the  screen  is  removed  and  the  accumulation 
called  cover  work  is  taken  out.  The  periods  at  which  cleaning  up  occurs  are  as 
follows:  Mill  44,  12  hours;  Mill  45,  periodically;  Mill  46,  8  hours;  Mill  47,  6  to 
12  hours;  Mill  48,  3  days  (when  shoe  is  changed). 

§  122.  Uses  for  which  Steam  Stamps  are  Adapted,  and  Quality  of 
THEIR  Work. — These  machines  are  the  most  powerful  crushers  known.  For 
rock  carrying  native  copper  they  seem  indispensable,  even  though  they  slime  a 
great  deal  of  copper.     For  crushing  brittle  ores  preparatory  to  jigging,  engineers 
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are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  they  slime  the  ore  too  much.  The  stamps 
are  nsed,  however,  on  brittle  ores  in  three  mills,  (38,  42  and  43) ;  of  these.  Mill 
43  has  just  been  rebuilt  to  use  rolls  for  crushing,  Mill  38  seldom  uses  the  stamp, 

TABLE  78. — ^ESTIMATED  COST  OP  CRUSHING  BY  STEAM  STAMPS. 


Averafi^  Ckwt  per  Ton  Crushed. 

On  Amygdaloid  Rock. 

On  Conglomerate 
Rock. 

Labor  (a> , 

Cents. 
1.600 

13.158 
0.189 
0.476 
0.054 
0.041 
0.071 
0.886 
1.699 

Centis. 
1.^ 

ie.i60 

0.858 
2.850 
0.11S 
0.088 
0.108 
0.886 
1.689 

Power  \b) 

Scrseos  (c) 

Shoes  (d) 

Dies  (d) 

RlDssCd). 

Staves  (o) 

Repairs  («). «*• 

Water  (/) 

Total 

16.656 

18.878 

(a)  Labor  is  baaed  on  the  Atlantic  milli*,  where  about  18  men,  who  are  probably  paid  an  average  of  |8 

Gr  shift,  are  required  to  run  five  stamps.  From  Table  70,  five  stamps  will  treat  about  1,500  tons  of  amygda- 
d,  or  about  1,300  tons  of  conglomerate  per  84  hours.  (6)  Power  from  Kent*  Is  assumed  to  cost  966.70  per 
horse  power  per  year  of  808  days  of  "iA  hours  each.  Table  75  shows  that  the  stamps  treat  an  average  of  1.784 
tons  per  84  hours  per  horae  power,  (c)  For  screens  the  unpunched  steel  plate  is  assumed  to  cost  4  cents  per 
pound  and  punching  to  cost  25  cents  per  square  foot.  Screen  area  and  life  are  taken  from  Table  64,  being  an 
average  of  Mills  44  and  48  for  conglomerate  rock,  and  of  Mills  45,  46,  47  and  the  Atlantic  for  amygdaloid, 
(d)  Oross  wear  of  shoes,  dies,  rings  and  staves  in  pounds  per  ton  crushed  is  taken  from  Tables  66,  67,  68  and  69, 
Mills  44  and  48  for  conglomerate  and  Mills  45,  46  and  47  for  amygdaloid.  The  cost  is  figured  by  assuming  the 
new  parts  to  cost  4  cents  per  pound  and  allowing  nothiuK  for  the  worn-out  part«.  («)  Repairs  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  about  $800  per  year,  and  an  average  stamp  is  estimated  to  crush  about  78.000  tons  per  year.  (/) 
Pumping  is  estimated  from  Kent's  *  figures  to  cost  948  per  horse  power  per  year  or  806  days  of  84  hours 
each,  and  it  is  further  assumed  that  85  tons  of  water  are  lifted  100  feet  for  every  ton  of  ore  stamped. 

*  Kent's  "  Mech.  Eng.  Pocketbook,"  p.  790. 

and  Mill  42  settles  the  whole  of  its  fine  overflow  slimes  as  smelting  ore.*  Table 
79  shows  to  what  extent  the  ore  is  slimed.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
sizing  test  with  that  of  the  same  ore  in  §  97  crushed  by  breakers  and  rolls. 

TABLE  79. — SIZING  TEST  ON  BUTTE  ORE  CRUSHED  BY  STEAM  STAMPS**. 


Weight 

Analysis 
for  Silver. 

Analysis 
for  Copper. 

Analysis 
forOangue. 

Oz.perTon. 

a 

% 

Through  4.     on  8.8  mm 

2.40 

8.0 

8.8 

67.8 

mT^ 

8.8  on  8.0     "  

8.28 

0.9 

8.5 

62.4 

M 

8.0  on  1.4      "  

8.22 

10.8 

8.7 

61.4 

U 

1.4  on  1.0     "  

9.12 

10.83 

8.6 

68.8 

M 

1.0  on  0.6     "  

8.85 

9.98 

8.8 

57.8 

M 

0.6  on  0.48    "  

7.77 

10.8 

8.6 

58.0 

•t 

0.48on0.25    **  

0.66 

11.9 

8.7 

49.1 

U 

0.86on0.18    '* 

6.24 

14.1 

8.1 

46.7 

M 

0.18                 "  

80.52 

18.9 

4.8 

46.8 

100.00 

These  large  steam  stamps  have  not  proved  successful  for  stamping  gold  ore. 
A  seven  months^  trial  at  the  Black  Hills*  *"*  *®  showed  that  the  stamp  crushed 
too  fast  for  the  number  of  plates  with  which  it  was  provided,  also  that  the  jar 
from  the  stamp  loosened  the  amalgam  on  the  plates;  but  the  former  difficulty 
could  have  been  overcome  by  centrifugal  pumps  and  banks  of  plates  and  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above  the  steam  stamps  have  been  taken  out  of  Mills  88  and  48,  and  the  crushing  is 
done  by  breakers  and  rolls.    Mill  48  will  probably  follow  suit 
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latter  by  suitable  framing.  The  stamp  used  had  an  11-ineh  cylinder^  and 
22-ineh  stroke^  made  95  strokes  per  minute  and  used  900  gallons  (3.75  tons) 
of  water  per  ton  of  ore.  The  steam  pressure  was  85  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  the  capacity  was  125  to  135  tons  per  24  hours,  crushing  through  a  No.  7 
needle  (0.024  inch)  slot  screen.  With  a  steam  pressure  of  110  pounds  the 
capacity  rose  to  192  tons  per  24  hours.  The  screen  lasted  six  days.  A  finer 
screen  caused  the  ore  to  bank  in  the  battery  and  break  the  screen.  On  account 
of  scouring  action  no  inside  plates  could  be  used.  The  outside  plates  were  12 
feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  sloped  If  inches  per  foot.  The  capacity  per  unit 
of  fuel  was  the  same  as  with  the  Homestake  (gravity)  stamp,  but  the  latter 
crushed  finer,  which  is  to  its  advantage. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  author  to  use  a  large  steam  stamp  to 
reduce  gold  ore,  to  say  -^  inch  in  size,  and  Huntington  mill,  or  some  similar 
mill,  to  take  the  coarser  portion  and  bring  that  down  to  gold  mill  sizes.  This 
would  make  a  much  more  compact  plant  than  the  usual  gravity  stamps. 

Small  Steam  Stamps. 

§  123.  Small  Steam  Stamps  have  been  designed  for  gold  milling  and 
prospecting.  The  special  advantages  which  they  offer  for  this  purpose  are: 
they  have  light  weight  for  transportation ;  they  can  be  quickly  erected  without 
a  permanent  building  and  as  quickly  dismounted;  on  these  accounts  they  are 
particularly  valuable  for  tiding  over  the  period  of  doubt  in  starting  new  enter- 
prises. Among  the  designs  that  have  been  brought  forward  are  the  Tremain, 
the  Sharpneck,  the  Hammond  and  the  Wood.  The  first  is  a  good  representa- 
tive of  the  class  and  will  therefore  be  described. 

§  124.  The  Tremain  Steam  Stamp  Mill  (see  Figs.  88a  and  886),  is  a  light 
battery  with  two  steam  driven  stamps,  especially  adapted  for  proving  up  prop- 
erties, but  which  may  also  prove  suitable  for  permanent  milling.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  is  mainly  derived  from  Gates  Iron  Works  Catalogue,  No.  8. 
Sperry^"  gives  results  derived  from  a  year's  work  with  one  of  these  mills. 

The  mill  has  two  stamps  in  one  mortar,  each  weighing  300  pounds.  The 
stamp  drops  from  5  to  8  inches.  The  mortar  has  a  base  23^X21  J  inches.  The 
inside  dimension  at  the  discharge  lip  is  12X20  inches,  the  outside  at  the  lip 
is  14X24  inches.  On  the  top  are  four  sockets,  into  which  four  iron  rods  are 
keyed ;  upon  the  upper  ends  of  these  rods,  long  screw  threads  are  cut  and  the 
two  steam  cylinders  in  one  casting  are  held  in  place  by  lock  nuts  above  and 
below,  thus  giving  an  easy  vertical  adjustment  of  the  same.  The  casting  com- 
prising the  two  cylinders  is  hung  on  two  trunnions,  giving  it  perfect  freedom 
to  line  itself  with  the  stamp  guides  below.  Lower  down,  on  the  two  rear  rods, 
the  wooden  stamp  guides  and  the  automatic  feeder  (not  shown),  are  attached. 
For  the  latter  either  a  Hendy,  a  Tullock  or  a  special  Gates  feeder  may  be  used. 

The  shoe  and  die  are  7^  inches  diameter.  The  new  shoe  weighs  112  pounds 
and  is  9  inches  high.  The  new  die  weighs  62  pounds  and  is  5  inches  high,  with 
discharge  lip  2  inches  above  it.  This  Mr.  Sperry  raised  to  6  inches  by  a  4-inch 
chuck  block.  The  area  of  the  screens,  which  are  placed  at  the  ends  and  front 
of  the  mortar,  is  540  square  inches  outside  the  frames.  The  net  sizes  of  screens 
inside  the  frames  are:  One  front  screen,  12X19^  inches,  234  square  inches; 
two  side  screens,  each  12X8  inches,  192  square  inches;  total,  426  square  inches. 
The  raising  of  the  height  of  discharge  reduced  this  to  256  square  inches,  but 
(lid  not  materially  affect  the  speed  of  crushing.  The  screen  slopes  11°.  Sperry 
used  a  20-mesh  iron  wire  screen  which  lasted  150  to  250  hours,  or  for  75  to  125 
tons,  when  it  would  break  along  the  lower  member  of  the  screen  frame.  The 
frame  can  then  be  inverted  and  used  until  the  other  edge  breaks.     The  shoe 
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FIG.  88a. — FKOMT  ELBYATION  OF  TREMAIN  STAMP. 

FIO.   886. — SIDE   ELEVATION   OF   TREMAIN   STAMP. 
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does  the  duty  of  the  boss  and  shoe  together  of  the  California  gravity  stamp. 
The  rough  cast  conical  socket  in  the  upper  end  is  fitted  to  the  turned  conical 
end  of  the  stem  by  brass  shims. 

A  collar  bolted  to  a  recess  in  the  stem  serves  to  actuate  the  feeder.  This 
collar  is  made  cup-shaped  to  keep  the  cylinder  oil  from  the  amalgam.  A  care- 
ful engineer  who  feeds  the  required  amount  of  oil — namely,  one  drop  in  three 
to  five  minutes — ^will  have  no  trouble  with  the  amalgamated  plates.  Cotton 
waste^  soap  chips  and  pearline,  to  catch  and  emulsify  cylinder  oil,  may  be  used. 

The  stamp  shaft  revolves  accidentally  either  way.  It  has,  however,  three  slots 
or  key  seats  with  wooden  keys  to  run  in  the  same,  to  be  used  in  case  the  stamp 
persists  in  dropping  in  one  position.  When  this  happens,  the  shaft  is  revolved 
to  the  opposite  position  and  held  there  by  the  wooden  key  until  the  difficulty  is 
overcome.  Shoes  and  dies  wear  equal  amounts  and  very  evenly.  Sperry  found 
the  wear  to  be  about  \  inch  or  10  pounds  per  100  tons.  The  available  wearing 
length  of  the  shoe  is  4|  inches,  that  is,  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket  for  the  stem. 

The  stamp  is  self-contained,  bolted  together  in  one  compact  part  and  has  a 
total  height  of  7  feet  6  inches.  The  piston  is  5^  inches  diameter,  with  three 
sets  of  piston  rings  to  make  it  tight;  the  rod  is  4  inches  diameter;  the  total 
striking  weight  of  piston,  stem  and  shoe  is  300  pounds  when  the  shoe  is  new. 
Each  stamp  can,  with  100  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  of  steam,  make  200 
strokes  per  minute  of  6  inches  in  height.  The  stroke  can  be  increased  to  6| 
inches  and  decreased  to  5  inches,  and  even  less  if  necessary.  It  is  maintained 
constant  in  running  by  adjusting  the  cylinder.  The  number  of  drops  per 
minute  varies  with  the  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler.  For  a  6-inch  stroke  it  is 
as  given  in  Table  80. 


TABLE   80. — NUMBER  OF  DROPS  OP  A  TREMAIN   STAMP. 


Boiler  Pressure  per  Square  Inch. 
Pounds. 

Number  of  Drops  of  Each  Stamp 
per  Minute. 

00 

80 

100 

140 
180 
900 

The  two  cylinders  are  alternately  fed  with  steam  below  the  pistons,  having 
an  annular  area  of  11.19  square  inches.  As  the  lower  edge  of  No.  1  piston 
reaches  a  point  1.7  inches  from  the  top  of  its  stroke,  it  passes  a  port  into  which 
the  live  steam  rushes  and  throws  the  main  slide  valve.  The  throwing  of  thi? 
valve  produces  simultaneously  the  following  actions:  (1)  It  cuts  oflf  the  steam 
from  the  under  part  of  No.  1  cylinder;  (2)  it  connects  the  under  part  of  No.  1 
cylinder  with  the  upper  part;  (3)  it  closes  the  exhaust  port  of  the  upper  pari 
of  No.  1  cylinder;  (4)  it  opens  steam  feed  to  the  under  part  of  No.  2  cylinder; 
(5)  it  opens  the  exhaust  port  to  the  upper  part  of  No.  2  cylinder;  (6)  it  breaks 
the  connection  between  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  No.  2  cylinder.  A  differ- 
ential action  then  takes  place  in  No.  1  cylinder;  the  steam  is  pressing  down  on 
23.76  square  inches  of  surface  while  it  is  pressing  upward  on  only  11.19  square 
inches.  There  results  a  cushioning  of  the  up  stroke  followed  by  a  rapid  and 
powerful  down  stroke  in  which  the  steam  acts  wholly  expansively.  The  throw 
of  the  valve  to  admit  steam  below  No.  1  piston  is  caused  by  No.  2  piston  and  it 
takes  place  after  the  blow  is  struck  by  No.  1  piston  and  stem.  The  cycle  of 
No.  2  piston  is  precisely  the  same.  The  blow  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  an 
800  or  1,000-pound  gravity  stamp  falling  8  inches. 

The  capacity  of  crushing  through  40-mesh  is  given  by  Gates  as  8  to  20  tons 
per  24  hours  according  to  the  rock,  average  10  to  15  tons  for  ordinary  quartz, 
consuming,  according  to  speed,  7  to  10  horse  power.     Gates  furnishes  either 
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10  or  15  horse  power  boiler,  but  recommends  the  latter,  to  meet  the  extra  calls 
it  may  be  asked  for,  for  example,  pumping  water  for  the  mill.  One  cord  of  good 
pine  wood  runs  it  24  hours  and  1|  miner's  inches,  or  800  gallons  of  water  per 
hour  suffice.  It  is  better  to  allow  1,000  gallons  if  it  is  to  be  had.  Sperry  found 
the  capacity  to  be  9.6  tons  on  hard  and  19.2  tons  on  soft  quartz  ore  through  20 
mesh  per  24  hours ;  he  needed  3,000  gallons,  or  12  J  tons  water  per  ton  ore  when 
apron  plates  sloped  1^  inches  per  foot,  owing  to  much  iron  in  the  ore,  but  reduced 
it  to  1,000  gallons  or  4  tons  water  per  ton  ore  by  adopting  2  inches  per  foot 
slope  of  apron  plates. 

Gates  claims  that  80%  of  the  total  amalgam  is  caught  on  the  lip  plate  and  inside 
the  battery,  using  small  plates  in  the  corners.  Sperry  found  the  scour  on  these 
comer  plates  too  great,  even  when  protected  by  a  screen,  also  that  a  plate  up  on 
the  high  chuck  block  was  not  satisfactory,  so  that  very  little  amalgamation  was 
accomplished  inside  the  mortar.  Gates  now  recommends  a  plate  at  the  rear 
sloping  45**.  Sperry  found  that  he  used  2.4  cords  dry  spruce  and  pine  per  24 
hours,  or  ^  cord  of  wood  per  ton  of  ore.  This  indicates  12  horse  power  re- 
quired for  his  stamps,  but  it  could  have  beeen  greatly  reduced  if  the  boiler  had 
been  covered  with  non-conductor. 

This  stamp  mill  can  be  erected  in  four  to  eight  days.  It  is  made  in  two 
forms,  portable  or  not.  The  machine  weighs  3,300  pounds,  is  complete  in  itself 
and  only  needs  a  substantial  mortar  block. 

Sperry  obtained  from  Gunnison  (Colorado)  ore  stamped  through  20-me6h 
screen: 


Weight. 

Assay  per  Ton. 

Per  Cent,  of  Total 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

3n  40  mesh 

28.H 
4.0JC 

lO.GjC 
8.59t 

48.6)t 

$14.00 
18.00 
14.00 
16.00 
80.40 

$1.12 

.7« 

1.00 

.08 

1.37 

is.m% 

2.W% 

6.66j( 

6.16jt 

66.76)^ 

£6.7^ 
8.4)( 
H.B% 

a.e% 

rhrough  40  on    60  mesh 

•»        60  on    80     "    

**        80  on  100     "    

•*      100  mesh 

lOO.Ojt 

lOO.OOjK 

100.09( 

The  ore  by  careful  laboratory  test,  yielded  48  to  60%,  average  50%,  of 
its  gold  to  amalgamation.  The  mill  yield  ranged  from  40  to  55%,  averaging 
45%.  During  the  last  month  the  laboratory  test  yielded  52%  and  the  mill 
yielded  49.8%. 

Paul  Hanson  and  M.  C.  Davis,  of  Wolf  Creek,  Oregon,  each  of  whom  had 
run  a  machine  for  a  year,  testify  that  there  has  been  no  expense  for  repairs, 
while  Sperry's  only  expense  during  a  year,  was  for  a  few  bolts. 

The  machine  has  to  be  properly  cared  for  in  order  to  do  good  work.  If  the 
shoes  and  dies  are  not  of  the  same  height  for  both  stems,  it  will  give  trouble. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  been  condemned  by  some  who  have  attempted  to  run  it 
in  the  careless,  go-as-you-please  fashion  which  frequently  occurs  with  gravity 
stamps. 

Pneumatic  and  Spring  Stamps. 

§  125.  These  machines  aim  to  get  the  heavy  blow  and  high  speed  of  the  light 
steam  stamps,  combined  with  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  power  of  fall  stamps 
derived  from  driving  many  stamps  by  one  engine  of  economical  design.  Power 
is  transmitted  by  crank,  connecting  rod,  cross  head,  air  cylinder  or  spring  to  the 
stamp.  They  all  seek  to  deliver  their  blows  at  high  velocity  before  the  crank 
has  reached  its  lower  dead  center,  and  partly  on  this  account  and  partly  also 
owing  to  the  variable  height  of  rock  upon  the  die,  they  require  an  elastic  con- 
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nection  between  the  cross  head  and  the  stamp  head  which  strikes  the  blow. 
The  design  of  a  satisfactory  elastic  connection  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  these  stamps;  beside,  they  all  have  high  costa  for  repairs.  They 
are  suited  for  medium  rather  than  fine  crushing,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  using 
fine  screens  on  large  surfaces.  Brief  mention  will  be  made  of  several  varieties 
of  these  stamps. 


?lo.  89*.— 

CYLINDER 

OF  THE 
PHtENIX 
8TAUP. 
PIG.    89a. — PHCENIX    ATMOSPHERIC    STAMP. 

§  126.  The  Pucesix  Atmospheric  Stamp. — For  many  years  a  pneumatic 
stamp  was  used  on  native  copper  rock  at  the  Phcenix  mine  of  Lake  Superior. 
Its  discontinuance  there  was  due  to  the  shutting  down  of  the  mine.  In  this 
stamp  (see  Figs.  89a  and  89i),  the  stamp  heade  are  air  cylinders  with  pistons, 
the  rods  of  which  are  given  a  reciprocating  motion  in  guides  by  a  crank  shaft. 
The  motion  is  communicated  to  the  stamp  head  by  the  compression  of  the  air 
alternately  above  and  below  the  piston.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  or 
stamp  head  is  attached  the  shoe  which  takes  the  wear.  The  mortar,  dies  and 
screens  are  mounted  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  California  gold  stamp  mill, 
except  that  six  stamps  are  used  in  a  mortar  instead  of  five.     The  crank  shaft 
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has  six  cranks  which  divide  equally  the  circle.  The  order  of  drop  appears  from 
the  figure  to  be  1,  6,  3,  5,  2,  4.  Each  battery  has  its  own  independent  engine 
attached  to  it.  The  cylinders  have  stuffing  boxes  above  and  are  stopped  off  air 
tight  at  14  inches  down,  giving  the  piston,  which  is  4^  inches  in  diameter,  a 
cylinder  14  inches  long  in  which  to  travel.  The  whole  length  of  the  head,  with 
shoe  attached,  is  54  inches.  The  head  runs  in  guides  in  the  cover  of  the  mortar. 
The  cylinders  each  have  two  sets  of  small  holes  for  admission  and  emission  of 
air.  These  ensure  a  more  elastic  air  cushion,  increase  the  force  of  the  blow  and 
reduce  the  jar  and  noise.  The  stamp  strikes  130  blows  per  minute  and  the  six 
stamps  reduce  40  tons  of  amygdaloid  rock  in  24  hours  to  pass  through  a  ^-inch 
diameter  hole.     The  mill  is  said  to  be  expensive  in  repairs. 

Krause's  Pneumatic  Stamp. — This  stamp  was  used  at  the  Hecla  tail  house 
of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Co.  for  many  years  to  crush  included  grains  of  native 
copper  from  ^  inch  in  diameter  down  to  -jV  i^^h  in  diameter.  The  machine 
was  mounted  one  stamp  to  a  mortar  much  like  a  small-sized  Ball  steam  stamp. 
The  frame  consisted  of  two  strong  posts  with  cross  timbers  to  guide  the  stamp 
rod  and  cross  head,  and  at  the  top  having  a  shaft,  a  driving  pulley,  a  fly-wheel 
and  a  crank.  The  power  from  the  crank  was  conveyed  by  connecting  rod  and 
cross  head  to  a  large  piston  playing  up  and  down  in  a  pneumatic  cylinder  some- 
thing like  12  inches  diameter  and  20  inches  long.  The  condition  of  the  lifting 
air  cushion  and  striking  air  cushion  was  regulated  by  placing  admission  check 
valves  and  emission  check  valves  as  well  as  air  cocks  in  suitable  places  in  the 
wall  of  the  cylinder,  the  idea  being  to  strike  a  hard  blow  and  at  the  same  time 
to  raise  the  cylinder  as  high  as  possible.  This  pneumatic  cylinder  was  con- 
nected with  the  stamp  rod,  which  was  widened  below  and  keyed  to  the'shoe  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Ball  stamp.  The  capacity  of  this  stamp  was  15  to- 25  tons 
in  24  hours,  crushed  to  pass  through  a  -jV-inch  hole,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  shoe  and  the  care  with  which  it  was  fed.  Its  best  work  was  done  with  a 
layer  \  inch  thick  on  the  die.  This  stamp  was  finally  replaced  by  Hebcrli  mills, 
which  required  less  repairs  and  had  greater  capacity. 

The  Husband  and  Sholl  Stamps  are  of  this  class  and  are  much  Irke  the 
Krause  stamp.  The  Husband  stamp  has  a  constant  stream  of  water  flowing 
through  the  piston  to  keep  it  cool.  A  battery  of  four  Husband  stamps  crushed 
100  tons  of  moderately  hard  Cornish  tin  ore  in  24  hours  through  a  No.  36  screen, 
using  93.6  indicated  horse  power.  The  cost  of  repairs  for  12  months,  including 
shoes  and  dies,  was  9  cents  per  ton"'. 

Morison's  High  Speed  Stamp  is  a  recent  invention  and  combines  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  pneumatic  and  gravity  stamp. 

§  127.  Spring  Stamps  replace  the  cylinder  and  piston  of  the  pneumatic  stamp 
by  some  form  of  spring.  Three  designs  of  this  class  of  stamps  are  here  noted : 
the  EUenbecker,  the  Patterson  Elephant  ore  stamp-,  and  Dunham's  spring  stamp. 

The  EUenbecker  stamp  was  used  many  years  at  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  tail 
houses  for  crushing  included  grains,  -j^-inch  maximum  diameter,  to  about  iV^^ch 
diameter.  In  this,  the  flexible  connection  was  made  by  a  spring  somewhat  like 
a  carriage  spring  consisting  of  many  layers  of  rubber  belt,  wound  in  elliptical 
form.  The  difficulty  met  with  in  this  machine  lay  in  the  heating  of  the  spring, 
for,  after  it  had  been  run  a  few  hours,  it  had  to  be  stopped  to  cool  off.  The 
rubber  also  rapidly  deteriorated.  For  this  reason  it  was  replaced  by  the  Krause 
pneumatic  stamp. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GRAVITY  STAMPS. 
§  128.  Pbinctple  of  Action. — Grayity  Etamps  are  lifted  by  cams  and  drop 
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by  their  own  weight.     The  most  highly  developed  mill  of  this  class  is  called  the 
Califomift  Stamp  Mill  (see  Figs.  90,  91a  and  91&).     This  stamp  mill  conaists 
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of  a  mortar  J,  standing  upon  a  mortar  block  A,  The  stamps  are  lifted  by  cams 
U,  keyed  to  a  cam  shaft  E,  and  drop  in  the  mortar.  A  strong  frame  supports 
the  cam  shaft  and  the  driving  gear.  A  single  mortar  has  from  one  to  six  stamps 
dropping  in  it.  Five  is  the  almost  universal  number  in  this  country.  One 
mortar  with  the  accompanying  stamps,  cams,  frames,  etc.,  is  called  a  stamp 
battery.    Tliis  machine  may  be  described  in  detail  as  follows: 

§129.  Foundation. — The  foundation  of  a  battery  is  of  prime  importance; 
if  it  is  not  well  made  the  battery  cannot  be  run  at  full  capacity  lest  it  shake  to 
pieces.  A  trench  is  generally  dug  in  gravel  or  blasted  in  rock  to  receive  the 
mortar  block.  This  trench  is  usually  the  length  of  the  mortar  block  plus  two 
feet  at  each  end  and  may  be  th^  width  plus  two  feet  at  each  side,  more  or  less. 
This  is  sometimes  walled  in  with  masonry,  as  in  Fig.  92.  The  bottom  is  gen- 
erally leveled  with  a  layer  of  concrete  or  sand  or  clay  well  tamped  in.  In  regard 
to  the  use  of  concrete,  Hardman  says  it  should  not  be  less  than  30  inches  thick, 
otherwise  it  may  crumble  and  give  trouble.  Its  use  saves  the  more  accurate 
leveling  of  the  rock,  which  is  necessary  when  sand  is  used.  The  use  of  sand  is 
simply  to  level  up  with  a  thin  layer  the  last  of  the  irregularities  of  the  rock.  On 
the  sand  or  concrete  may  be  placed  two  layers  of  2-inch  plank  spiked  together. 
These  planks  also  save  time  in  construction  by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  smooth- 
ing the  rock. 

The  North  Star  Mill  (see  Fig.  92)  has  beneath  the  mortar  block  a  layer  of  con- 
crete 2  feet  thick  and  walls  of  ashlar  masonry  3  feet  thick  around  tne  sides  of 
the  trench.*' 

§  130.  The  Mortab  Block  (see  Figs.  90  to  92  inclusive)  consists  of  timbers 
or  planks  on  end  which  stand  upon  the  sand  tamping,  the  planks  or  the  concrete, 
or  they  may  be  carved  out  to  fit  the  rough  surface  of  the  rock.  It  may  be  made 
of  a  length  suitable  for  5,  10  or  20  stamps.    The  first  is  the  usual  construction. 


TABLE   81. — ^MOBTAB  BLOCKS. 
AbbreTiatioDs.— Ft.=feet;  In.=i]icbflB;  No.sDumber. 


MOl 
No. 

Depth. 

Leoffth. 

Width. 

Foundation. 

Material 

How  Fastened. 

6B 

Ft    In. 
12       0 
9       0 
14       0 
12       0 
12       9 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

In. 

8 
4 
0 
0 
6 

2-inch  Dlank  on  end.  (a) 

M 

4 
4 

6 
5 

10 

0 
0 

Solid  rock.... 
Concrete  (6).. 
Solid  rock.... 

2-fnch  planka. 

By  wire  spikes. 
See  Fig.  92. 

B7 

8to80-inch  timbere 

.■m 

89 

Solid  rock.... 

80x80-inch  timbers 

By  1-inch  bolts. 

00 

Qj  1-inch  bolts. 

(n 

14       0 
19       0 

12  "^0 

18       0 

9       2 

10       0 

i6""'6' 

9       0 
10       0 

14       0 

10       0 

9       0 

12       0 

4 
4 

[  4 

c28 

4 

018 

e18 

el8 

4 

4 

10 
8 

11 

4 

7 
0 
0 
0 
10 
6 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

6 
2 

^ 

4 
0 
0 
0 
5 
4 

Solid  rock.... 
Solid  rock.... 
Solid  rock  or 
concrete. . . 
Solid  rock.. . . 

28x80-inch  timbers.  ..!'.!*..!'.!'.!'. . 

68 

2zl2-inch  plankB 

By  80-penny  spikes. 

By  keys  and  six  1^-inch  bolts. 

By  spikes  6  inches  long. 

88 

Spruce,  pine  or  sugar  pine,  80x ) 

80  inches f 

Spruce  6x2  in.,  and  12x2  in.  (d). . 
8  timbers 

71 

Concrete 

By  six  1-inch  bolts. 

78 

Solid  rock.... 
Solid  rock.. . . 

Pine 

74 

75 
78 

Solid  rock  (/) 

Pine  timbers  29x20  Inches. 

By  three  l^-inch  bolts. 

77 

82 

4 
el8 

5 
elO 

4 

7 
0 
0 
0 

8 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 

6 
0 
6 
2 

Solid  rock.... 
Solid  rock 

3  timbers 

88 

84 

Solid  rock.... 
Solid  rock.... 
Solid  rock.. . . 

24x8D-inch  timbers. 

87 

18xl2-inch  timbers. 

H8 

Planks 

.•••••...••..■■••■•..«■.,• 

(a)  With  width  parallel  to  cam  shaft,  (b)  2  feet  thick,  (c)  For  four  batteries  (see  Fig.  98).  (d)  Planed  and 
jointed,  (e)  This  is  the  length  over  all.  The  author  is  in  doubt  whether  these  are  individual  or  combined 
mortar  blocks.  (/)  LeTeled  by  sand.  (0)  Horlxontal  stick  of  Oregon  pine  2  feet  square,  laid  on  six  transverse 
mud  sills. 

As  shown  by  Table  81,  mortar  blocks  vary  in  size  from  squared  timbers  30X30 
inches  down  to  planks  2X12  inches  on  end  laid  together,  breaking  joint  and 
held  together  by  bolts,  or  timber  buckstaves  and  bolts.     Planks  are  better  than 
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timbers,  because  sounder  wood  can  be  chosen,  their  ends  are  more  easily  carved 
to  fit  the  rock  and  they  are  easier  to  take  down.  The  timber  which  is  used  in 
the  mortar  blocks  is  exposed  to  hard  usage  as  to  vibrations,  stresses,  and  decay^ 
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It  will  be  a  proper  matter  for  the  millwright  to  consider  whether  one  of  the 
methods  of  preserving  timber,  for  example,  creosoting,  kyanizing,  Bumettizing, 
or  tarring  may  not  be  employed  to  advantage.    The  last-mentioned  is  reported 
to  have  been  used  beneficially  in  a  number  of  instances. 
The  top  of  the  mortar  block  should  be  made  perfectly  flat  to  avoid  a  convex 
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or  concave  bearing  either  of  which  might  crack  the  mortar.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered good  construction  to  connect  the  mortar  blocks  rigidly  to  the  frame  on 
account  of  the  additional  jar  produced. 

The  mortar  blocks  extend  1^  inches  more  or  less  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
mortar  flanges.    They  are,  however,  of  the  same  length  as  the  mortar.     They 
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are  held  vertical  by  tamping  stamp  sand,  rock,  loam  or  concrete  all  around  them 
to  fill  the  pit. 

In  a  recent  addition  to  Mill  55  the  mortars  each  rest  upon  a  7-ton  block  of 
cast  iron  and  these  blocks  are  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  concrete.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement occurs  in  the  new  300-stamp  mill  recently  added  to  the  Alaska-Tread- 
well  plant  on  Douglas  Island,  Alaska. 

Concrete  mortar  blocks  are  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  those  made  of 
wood.  It  is  claimed  that  they  lack  the  resilience  of  timber  on  end,  which  gives 
greater  life  to  the  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mills 
it  has  been  proved  for  steam  stamps  that  the  more  solid  the  foundation,  the 
greater  will  be  the  capacity,  without  causing  increased  breakage  (see  §  108). 

The  mill  of  the  Banner  mine,  Oroville,  Cal.,  has  just  put  in  a  solid  concrete 
mortar  block  for  20  stamps,  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  94,  and  the  first 
month's  run  with  it  leads  to  the  expectation  that  5  tons  in  24  hours  can  be 
crushed  per  stamp.  It  is  estimated  that  the  improvement  due  to  concrete  over 
wood  will  be  at  least  ^  ton  per  stamp  per  24  hours.  Except  for  an  intervening 
rubber  sheet  of  pure  gum  \  inch  thick,  the  mortar  rests  directly  on  the  concrete, 
the  holding  down  bolts  being  bedded  in  the  concrete.  The  stamps  weigh  1,065 
pounds  each  and  drop  4  inches  110  times  per  minute.  The  height  of  discharge 
is  4  inches  and  the  screen  is  30  mesh.  The  diameter  of  the  shoe  is  9  inches. 
A  single  discharge  mortar  is  used.  The  ore  is  hard  quartz  in  thin  parallel  veins, 
with  stringers  of  slate  between. 

When^  it  is  necessary  to  found  a  mortar  on  marshy  or  unreliable  ground  a 
pit  is  dug  1  to  3  feet  deep  and  large  enough  to  hold  the  horizontal  frame  about 
to  be  described.  The  botiom  is  carefully  leveled,  and  bottom  timbers  12X12 
inches  X18  feet  are  laid  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  the  cam  shaft  at  dis- 
tances apart  corresponding  to  the  posts.  For  five  stamps  two,  and  for  ten 
stamps  three,  bottom  timbers  are  used.  If  the  ground  is  very  unreliable,  the 
space  between  these  bottom  timbers  is  filled  up  with  like  timbers.  If  not  so 
bad,  the  space  immediately  underneath  the  mortars  is  filled  with  short  blocks 
12X12X24  inches,  parallel  to  the  bottom  timbers.  Next  above,  six  mud  sills 
of  12  X  12-inch  timbers  are  laid  parallel  to  the  cam  shaft.  Two  are  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  lie  under  the  mortars.  Two  more  divide  the  space  to  the 
ends  of  the  bottom  timbers  and  the  remaining  two  are  placed  at  those  ends. 
Upon  the  mud  sills  lie  the  cross  sills,  which  are  like  the  bottom  timbers.  All 
three  sets  are  now  strongly  bolted  together  by  vertical  bolts  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  timbers  are  filled  with  stones,  gravel  or  loam.  The  mortar  block  is 
now  made  by  laying  a  horizontal  timber,  20X20  inches  to  30X30  inches,  par- 
allel to  the  cam  shaft,  upon  the  frame  just  described,  and  long  enough  to  support 
the  one  or  two  mortars  and  the  two  or  three  posts.  The  mortar  block  is  bolted 
to  the  frame  and  the  posts  are  mortised  into  the  mortar  block. 

In  the  Dahlonega  district  of  Georgia*',  with  stamps  weighing  only  450  pounds 
each,  the  above  construction  is  common  even  in  solid  ground  (see  Figs.  95a  and 
956).  In  Mill  77  the  mortar  block  is  a  horizontal  timber,  24X24  inches,  of 
Oregon  pine,  lying  on  six  cross  sills  8  feet  long.  In  this  mill  the  mortar  blocks 
of  timbers  on  end  gave  trouble  by  breaking  stamp  stems,  owing  to  the  long, 
high  drop  of  the  stamps.     This  type  of  mortar  block  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  96. 

§  131.  Placing  the  Mortar. — ^Upon  the  mortar  block  three  thicknesses  of 
common  house  blankets,  costing  $9  per  pair,**  coated  with  tar  on  both' sides,  are 
placed,  or  blankets  may  be  used  without  tar,  or  sheet  rubber  i  to  f  inch  thick 
may  be  Used.  This  packing  gives  an  even  bearing,  reduces  the  jar  to  a  minimum 
and  prevents  dirt  from  entering  to  destroy  the  level.  Vertical  bolts,  If  to  IJ 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  to  4  feet  long,  for  holding  down  the  mortar  are  set  into 
the  mortar  block.    These  may  have  nuts  and  washers,  or  keys  and  washers 
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beloWy  for  which  recesseB  have  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  mortar  block  (see  Figs. 
91o  and  916)  or  they  may  be  eye-bolts  which  have  been  let  into  the  sides  of  the 
mortar  blocks,  and  which  are  held  by  horizontal  2-iDch  bolts  passing  through 
the  eyes  and  through  the  mortar  block.  With  the  latter,  the  mortar  is  more 
securely  and  evenly  tied  to  the  block,  and  the  block  is  more  easily  replaced.** 
Table  82  shows  the  kind  and  size  of  bolts  recommended  by  manufacturers.    In 
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DISTRICT,    GEORGIA. 

TABLE   82. — BOLTS   POR   HOLDING   DOWN    THE   MORTAR. 


ManuCacturar. 

KiDd  of  Bolt. 

Number  of  Bolts 
per  Mortar. 

Diameter  of  Bolt 
Inches. 

Len^h  of  Bolt. 
Incbea. 

Key  and  washer. 

Eye  bolt. 

Key  and  washer. 

8 

i^       ' 

89 

88 
80 

McFarbkDe 

Uaion  Iron  Worki. 

8 

i« 
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Mill  67,  12  threads  to  the  inch  were  found  to  hold  better  than  6  threads  to  the 
inch  on  1^-inch  bolts. 

The  Dahlonega  light  mortars  with  stamps  weighing  450  pounds  are  held  down 
by  wedges  across  the  top  of  the  mortars  and  are  held  against  lateral  movement 
by  a  rib  running  lengthwise,  cast  upon  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  and  let  into 
the  mortar  block  (see  Fig.  95a). 

The  Stamp  Frames. — ^These  structures  are  made  to  support  the  cam  shafts 
and  generally  the  main  shaft,  and  also  to  guide  the  stamps.  They  are  made 
of  wood,  cast  iron,  steel  or  wrought  iron.  They  consist  of  the  mud  sills,  cross 
sills,  posts,  braces  and  guide  timbers. 


A,  Die. 

B.  Shoe. 
C  Mortar. 


D.  Position  of  rear  inside  plate.      H.  Amalgamating  table. 

F,  B068.  K.  Position  of    front   inside 

O.  Stem.  plate. 

FIG.   96. — ^A  GILPIN  COUNTY    (COLORADO)    STAMP  MILL. 


§132.  Mud  Sills.— (See  Figs.  90-92).— These  are  commonly  three  or  four 
in  number;  six  are  sometimes  used.  They  are  12X12  inches  to  24X24  inches 
in  section,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  stamps,  and  they  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  mill  parallel  to  the  cam  shafts.  Sometimes  they  rest  upon  and  are 
bolted  to  masonry.  Two  of  them  are  near  the  mortar  blocks,  one  on  each  side. 
The  others  are  distributed  to  suit  the  frame.  Table  83  shows  the  sizes  of  mud 
sills  recommended  by  manufacturers  and  authors. 
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Mill,  Manufacturer, 
or  Author. 

Number  of 
Sills. 

Size  of  Rill. 

Length. 

Weifcfat  of 
Stamps. 

Mill  57 

8 
8 

4 

4 
4 
8 
8 
8  or  4 

Inches. 
14x16 

18x18 

14x14 
12x12 
14x'6 
16x16  or  15x18 
21x18 
24x24 

Feet.  Inches. 

Pounds. 
850 

[     800 

Mill  64  (a) 

i        28         0 
)    (4  batteries.) 
)          7       10 
I     (1  battery.) 

Fraser  &  Chalmers. . 

McFarlane. 

Union  Iron  Works. . . 
Louis** 

s 

H50 

•  1,000 

HOO 

(         29         4 
)    (4  batteries.) 
liength  of  the  mill. 
)        28        0 
1    (4  batteries.) 

Eflr1<^f>t^n*    (b).        -    T   t   T   T    -    t 

Eissler' 

(a)  Laid  in  concrete.    (6)  Consolidated  Virginia  mlU. 

§]33.  Cross  Sills  (see  Figs.  90-92)  are  12X16  inches  to  20X24  inches, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  stamps,  and  13  to  29  feet  long,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  frame.  They  are  laid  horizontally  across  the  mud  sills,  to  which 
they  are  notched  and  bolted.  They  are  placed  one  under  each  post  and  conse- 
quently there  should  be  two,  or  one  of  double  size,  under  the  center  post  of  two 
adjacent  batteries,  where  the  weight  is  double  that  upon  the  end  sills.  Table  84 
shows  the  sizes  of  cross  sills. 

TABLE    84. — CROSS    SILLS. 


Mill,  Manufacturer 
or  Author. 

Size. 

Length. 

Mffl57....  

Mm  64  (o) 

Inches. 

12x16 
j     14x18  and 
1     20x24 

12x18 

12x18 

12x18 

18x18 

15x15 
20x20  and  14x20 

18x24 

Ft.     In. 

18  1 
14       0 
24       0 
29       0 

16  0 

19  9 

17  6 

Mill  67 

Fraser  &  Chalmers. . 

McFarlane. 

Union  Iron  Worlu. . . 
Louisi* 

RfflMton*  (b) T  T 

*28*""6  ' 
18       0 

Eissler' 

(a)  This  miU  has  twenty  stamps  in  one  frame  and  has  five  cross  sills,  or  one  under  each  post.  The  two  out- 
side ones  are  14x18  inches,  and  24  feet  long.  The  middle  one  is  20x24  inches,  and  24  feet  long.  The  other  two 
are  14x18  inches,  and  14  feet  long.    They  are  made  of  spruce  or  sugar  pine,    (b)  Consolidated  Virginia  mill. 

§  134.  The  Posts. — (See  Figs.  90-92). — Upon  the  cross  sills  stand  the  posts 
in  frames  for  ten  or  twenty  stamps.  The  end  posts  are  12X24  inches  in  section 
in  11  mills,  14X24  inches  in  2  mills  and  11^X23  inches  in  1  mill.  The  middle 
posts  are  24X24  inches  in  5  mills,  12X24  inches  in  5  mills,  20X24  inches  in  3 
mills,  and  23^X23^  inches  in  1  mill.  When  four  batteries  are  framed  together, 
the  posts  next  the  end  are  the  same  size  as  the  end  posts.  A  12  X  24-inch  post 
may  be  made  from  two  12X  12-inch  timbers,  but  the  surfaces  must  be  true  and 
they  must  be  pin  doweled  and  thoroughly  bolted.  Such  posts  were  in  good  con- 
dition after  six  years'  wear.^"     Table  85  shows  dimensions  of  posts. 

TABLE    85. — ^POSTS. 


Mill  or  MiiiiuflirtJirer. 

Heifi^t 

Distance  from  Top  n^ 

Cross  SiU  to  Top  of 

Lower  Guide. 

L'lear  Space  between 
Guides. 

Distance  from  Top  of 
Lower  Guide  to  Cen- 
ter of  Cam  Shaft 

Mill  87.  (a\ 

Ft. 

21 

21 

22 

19 

22 

In. 

8 
8 
8 

4 
0 

Ft.          In. 

10  8 

9              6M 

11  •         8 
9              2 

10            10^ 

Ft.          In. 

6  8 

7  5 
6             5 

6  8 

7  4 

Ft.          In. 
8             1 

Min64.v 

Fraser  &  Chalmers. . . . 
McFarlane. 

2             7 
8             8 
8              4 

Union  Iron  Works 

8             8 

(a)  See  Figure  92. 
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The  posts  are  mortised  or  let  into  the  cross  sills.  Buckstaves  are  placed  over 
the  cross  sills  on  each  side  of  the  mortar  block  (see  Figs  91a  and  92),  and  are 
bolted  horizontally  through  the  posts  from  front  to  rear.     They  may  rest  on 
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FIG.   1006.— DETAILS  OF  FARQO  GUIDE. 

the  cross  sills  and  be  bolted  vertically  to  them.  In  some  cases  (see  Fig,  90) 
there  are  also  horizontal  buckstaves  extending  about  i  inch  nbove  the  top  of  the 
mortar  block  and  serving  to  keep  the  rubber  from  squeezing  out.  From  13  to 
16  feet  above  the  top  of  the  cross  sill  the  posts  ore  notched  in,  nearly  to  the 
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center,  to  receive  the  cam  shaft  boxes.  These  ootches  ma;  be  cut  either  in  the 
front  or  the  rear  sides  of  the  posts,  according  as  front  cams  or  rear  cams  are 
used. 

§  135.  Guide  Timbbbs. — The  two  guide  timbers  (see  Fige.  90-92),  which  are 
about  14  laches  square,  are  notched  and  bolted  to  the  posU  upon  the  same  side 
as  the  cam  shaft  boxes,  and  are  in  the  clear,  about  3  feet  distant  above  and 
below  respectively  from  the  center  of  the  cam  shaft.  The  lower  timber  is  fre- 
quently made  a  little  larger  than  the  upper.  The;  usually  extend  the  length 
of  the  two  or  four  batteries,  according  to  the  frame  used.  These  guide  timbers 
must  be  far  enough  apart  to  allow  for  the  sweep  of  the  cam,  plus  the  height  of 
the  tappet,  with  sufficient  clearance.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  guide  timbers 
are  the  guides  (see  Fig.  91a). 

§  136.  Guides  are  provided  to  keep  the  stamp  rods  vertical  while  they  rise 
and  fall ;  to  this  end  their  chief  duty  is  to  resist  the  side  thrust  of  the  cams.  In 
the  various  designs  that  have  been  adopted,  simplicity  and  the  reduction  of  fric- 
tion and  wear  are  the  main  features  sought. 

The  ordinary  guide  (see  Fig.  97)  is  of  two  planks,  each  3  to  8  inches  thick 
and  12  to  19  inches  wide,  yielding  a  bearing  of  that  length.  Half  the  bearing 
for  the 'stamp  stem  is  cut  from  each  plank  with  the  grain  horizontal.  At 
the  Homestake  mill  they  are  held  to  the  guide  timbers  by  eight  J-inch  bolts.  At 
the  start  they  are  shimmed  apart  and  as  they  wgar,  the  shims  are  thinned  in 
until  they  are  taken  out  altogether,  and  as  they  wear  further,  the  inner  surfaces 
are  planed  off  to  restore  the  diameter  of  the  holes.  During  this  period  they  are 
lined  up  by  putting  in  shims  between  the  rear  guide  and  the  guide  timbers.  The 
woods  are  preferred  in  this  order:  Oak,  hickory,  heart  of  maple,  and  pine.  At 
the  Oriental  mill,  Victoria,  eucalyptus  guides  last  16  years." 

Wooden  guides  with  grain  parallel  to 
the  stamp  stem,  called  parallel  grain  bear- 
ings, give  less  friction  and  last  longer  than 
those  with  horizontal  grain.'*  To  gel 
these  bearings,  sectional  guides  must  be 
used.  An  additional  advantage  of  seo- 
tional  guides  is,  that  the  blocks  of  one 
bearing  can  be  removed  without  disturbing 
those  of  the  next,  and  adjustment  can  be 
made  for  each  individual  stamp. 
no.  lOl.-ALLIB  OUIDB.  *'  ™'  "f-  ordinary  guide,  of  maple 

are  used  until  worn  out.  Then  square 
holes  are  cut  in  them  and  bushings  of  maple  or  beech,  made  in  halves,  are  put 
in  to  take  the  wear. 

A  soft  wood  guide  with  large  holes  and  four  hard  wood  keys,  forming  four 
parallel  grain  bearings  for  each  stem,  overcame  the  cost  of  renewing  soft 
wood  guides.'"  The  take  up  of  this  and  all  the  preceding  forms  of  guides 
except  the  ordinary  form  is  to  allow  for  both  side  and  end  wear. 

A  cast-iron  guide  with  vertical  wood  bearings  is  shown  in  Fig.  98.  The 
Acme  guide  is  shown  in  Fig.  99.  The  Fargo  guide  is  shown  in  Figs.  100a  and 
1006.  The  take-up  of  the  Fargo  and  Acme  is  for  end  wear  only.  An  iron  guide 
lined  with  hard  wood,  with  end  grain  is  shown  in  Fig.  101,  The  take-up  of  this 
is  for  both  side  and  end  wear. 

Mill  64  uses  on  ten  stamps  plain,  sectional,  cast-iron  guides  without  babbitt, 
with  the  hard  scale  removed  by  an  emery  wheel.  They  are  called  the  Globe  bat- 
tery gtem  guides.  After  six  months'  use  they  show  no  wear  on  the  guides  or 
stems,  and  are  very  handy  for  repairing  one  stamp  at  a  time,  and  they  keep  the 
item  in  &  vertical  position  better  than  the  ordinary  form. 
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The  Tenth  U.  S.  Census^"*  gives  cast  iron  babbitted,  cast  iron  lined  with  raw 
hide,  and  brass,  as  being  used  for  guides,  but  notes  nine  instances  only  of  iron 
guides,  while  it  records  244  of  wood.  Iron  guides  are  quite  generally  used  in 
Australia.*^ 

Table  86  shows  the  details  of  the  guides  found  in  the  mills.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  ordinary  guide  occurs  in  17  out  of  25  mills.  The  millmen  prefer  it 
over  the  patent  guides  on  the  market  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  They  claim 
that  the  latter  have  too  many  bolts,  nuts  and  wedges  in  their  make  up,  and  are, 
therefore,  very  bothersome  to  change  and  readjust. 

TABLE   86..— OUIDES. 


Mill 
No. 


27 

65 
56 
67 
6S 
50 

m 

61 
62 

61 
66 
66 

67 

68 

71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
8J 
83 
81 
87 
8S 


Pattern. 


Ordinary 

Ordinary. 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary  

\  Ordinary  {d). . . 

( Sectional  («)... 

Sectional 

Ordinary 


Sectional  (g). 


Acme.... 
Ordinary. 

Fargo 

Sectional. 
Sectional. 
Ordinary. 
Ordinary. 
Ordinary. 
Acme.... 
Fargo. . . . 

Far^o 

Ordinary. 
Ordinary. 


Material. 


Pine 

Blaple 

Hard  wood 

Wood 

Maple 

Oaic  or  hard  pine 

Oak 

Oak 


Maple 

Oak  or  maple. 

Cast  iron 

Castirun  (/).. 

Oak  orpine... 


Yellow  birch. 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 


Cast  iron(/). 
(/)■ 


Cast  iron 

Maple 

Oak 

Htch  pine.. 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Hard  wood 


Lenirth  Along 
Stem. 


Indies. 


14 
(a) 


(c) 


14 


12 


Thickness. 
(Both  Halves.) 


Inches. 


8 

6 

ib) 


7H 
7 


S 


Life. 


9  months 

1  year  or  more. 

10  years. 


Over  6  years... 


8  years.. 


Oak,  18  months 

Pine,  4  months. 

2  years  without 

planing 


Greased  by 


{ Grease  scraped  from 
I  journal  boxes  in  mill. 

Tallow. 

Fraser^s  axle  grease. 

Machine  oil 


Graphite  „ 
i  Mixture  of  graphite, 
)  tar  and  tallow. 
Albany  compound. 
Albany  compound. 


Mixture  of  graphite 
and  linseed  oil. 

Hot  tallow  and  gra- 
phite at  start,  (h) 


Boiled  in  tallow  at  start 
Fraser's  axle  grease. 


Axle  grease. 


(a)  Top=]8  inches;  bottom=19^  inches.  (6)  Top=ll  inches;  bottom^H  inches,  (c)  Top=12  inches;  bot- 
tom =16  inches,  (d)  On  80  stamps,  (e)  On  10  stamps.  (/)  Wood  lined,  (o)  Held  to  guide  timbers  by  bolts  2^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  diagonal  cast-iron  washers  ^  inch  thick,    (h)  Little  or  none  afterward. 

The  guides  are  lubricated  to  overcome  friction  and  so  to  give  the  maximum 
speed  of  drop  of  the  stamps.  Fluid  animal  and  vegetable  oils  are  bad  because 
they  sicken  the  mercury  on  the  amalgamated  plates.  On  this  account  the  guides 
should  be  sparingly  lubricated,  and  that  with  solid  lubricants,  such  as  are  given 
in  the  table.  The  Albany  compound  mentioned,  is  much  like  axle  grease.  In 
Tasmania  an  instance  is  given  of  stamps  crushing  tin  ore  in  which  the  guides 
are  hollow  cast  iron  filled  with  tallow.  Hard  soap  is  used  by  many  and  com- 
mended because  soap  brightens  amalgamated  plates.  Hard  wood  guides  should 
be  soaked  with  linseed  oil  before  mounting  them.  Iron  guides  babbitted,  re- 
quire far  more  lubrication  than  wood. 

§  137.  Platforms. — These  are  needed  to  stand  upon  to  lubricate  the  guides 
and  cams,  and  to  tend  the  tappets  and  stamps  generally.  The  platform  must 
be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  cam  shaft  and  it  is  usually  continued 
around  the  other  side.  If  in  front,  it  is  liable  to  cut  off  light.  It  should  be 
strong,  have  a  tight  floor  and  a  railing. 

§  138.  Forms  of  Frames. — Braces  and  tie-rods  are  used  with  the  posts  and 
sills  to  complete  the  frames,  and  the  frames  so  made  have  received  diflferent 
names  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  combined.  Wooden  braces  stiffen 
the  frame^  but  iron  tie-bolts  occupy  less  room  and  can  be  tightened.    If  only 
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one  kind  can  be  used,  it  should  be  the  wooden  brace  bolted  to  the  cross  sills  and 
to  the  posts.     Probably  the  best  construction  is  a  combination  of  the  two. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  frames:  A  frames  and  Knee  frames.     Each 


FIG.  102. — FRONT  A  FRAME  WITH  CAMS 
IN  FRONT. 


FIG.     103. — ^REVERSE    A     FRAME    WITH 
CAMS  IN  FRONT. 


JftG.      104. — DOUBLE     A 
CAMS  IN  FRONT. 


FRAME     WITH 


FIG.  105. — FRONT  KNEE  FRAME  CONNECTED 
WITH    BIN,   CAMS   IN    FRONT. 
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of  these  has  diJBEerent  varieties,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  frames  from 
mills  and  authors: 

1.  Front  A  frame  with  cams  in  front  revolvinir  away  from  the  bin  (see 
Fig.  102).  *         ^  ^ 

2.  Front  A  frame  with  cams  behind  revolving  toward  the  bin. 

3.  Reverse  A  frame  with  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  103). 

4.  Reverse  A  frame  with  cams  behind. 

6.  Double  A  or  double  brace  with  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  104). 

6.  Front  Knee  connected  with  bin,  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  105). 

7.  Front  Knee  unconnected  with  bin,  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  106). 

8.  Front  Knee  unconnected  with  bin,  cams  behind.* 

9.  Front  Knee  with  brace  put  down  and  with  cams  in  front  (see  Figs.  107). 

10.  Front  Knee  with  brace  put  down  and  with  cams  behind. 

11.  Back  Knee  or  single  post  frame  with  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  108). 

12.  Back  Knee  or  single  post  frame  with  cams  behind. 

13.  Back  Knee  with  a  brace  with  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  109). 

^  A  frames  (1  to  5)  are  adapted  for  light  stamps  under  750  pounds,  being 
simple  and  less  expensive.  Front  A  (1  and  2)  is  suitable  for  hand  feeding. 
Reverse  A  (3  and  4)  is  good  where  mechanical  feeder  is  used,  as  it  leaves  the 
front  open  for  observation.  Double  A  (5)  is  to  be  used  where  great  strength 
is  needed. 

The  Front  Knee  (6  to  10)  is  the  heaviest  and  most  expensive.  It  is  the  best 
for  heavy  stamps,  and  is  the  best  in  regard  to  solidity,  position  of  shafting  and 
wear  of  belting,  as  it  allows  large  pulleys  and  horizontal  belts  with  no  tightener. 
The  shafting  and  belt  are  out  of  the  way,  up  where  it  is  clean  and  dry. 

The  Back  Knee  frame  (11  and  12)  is  strong  and  compact,  but  the  main  shaft 
has  to  rest  on  the  sills,  which  is  an  inconveient  place.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
hand  feeding.  It  is  suitable  for  a  cam  shaft  driven  by  gears.  It  has  a  great 
advantage  in  its  uninterrupted  view  of  the  plates  of  the  whole  mill. 

These  forms  are  modified  and  combined  to  a  certain  extent;  for  example,  (13) 
is  a  back  knee  with  a  front  brace  which  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  front  A. 

F.  S.  Pheby^**  condemns  framing  the  ore  bin  with  the  stamp  frame,  as  the 
latter  is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  line  with  the  settling  of  the  bin. 

The  frames  were  found  in  the  mills  as  follows:  Mills  55  and  64  use  l^o.  1 
frames.  Mills  27  and  87  use  No.  3  frames.  Mill  76  uses  No.  4  frame,  except 
that  the  belt  runs  horizontally  back  to  the  water  wheel.  Mill  56  uses  No.  6 
frame,  except  that  the  belt  is  connected  direct  to  water  wheel.  Mills  58,  59, 
65,  73,  74,  75  use  No.  6  or  No.  7  frames.  Mills  57,  61,  62  use  No.  7  frames.^ 
Mill  67  uses  No.  8  frame.  Mill  82  uses  No.  10  frame.  Mill  84  uses  No.  if 
frame.  Mill  68  uses  No.  12  frame.  Mills  77  and  88  use  special  forms  to  suit 
their  gear  transmission.  The  former  is  shown  in  Fig.  146.  Mill  72  uses  a 
back  knee  frame  and  in  order  to  have  the  view  in  front  of  the  battery  as  unob- 
structed as  possible,  all  troughs,  lights,  etc.,  are  suspended  on  iron  rods. 

It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  best  mechanical  engineering  practice  to 
drive  by  the  under  part  of  the  belt  where  a  horizontal  belt  is  used.  The  usual 
mill  practice  seems  to  have  ignored  this  principle  (see  Mills  57,  58,  59,  61,  62,  65, 
73,  74,  75),  while  on  the  other  hand,  Mills  67  and  82  have  conformed  to  this 
principle  by  using  front  knee  frame  with  back  cams. 

§  139.  Stamp  Frames  op  Iron. — ^These  have  been  made  by  a  number  of 
manufacturers  in  recent  years  for  use  in  districts  where  facilities  for  securing 
timber  and  having  it  framed  are  limited.     For  example,  the  Union  Iron  Works 

*  Since  writing  the  above  it  has  been  learned  that  Mill  09  forms  another  dan,  having  front  knee  frames 
oooneoted  with  the  bin,  cams  behind. 
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1.PIG.    107. — FRONT   KNEE   FHAUE   WITH 


no.  lOG. — FEONT  KNEE  FHAUE  CNCON- 

NECTKD  WITH  BIN,  CAMS  IN  FEONT.         —-.  i^^^  ^DT  WWH^XilD  wi^  cim 
IN  FRONT. 


FIG.  108. — BACK  KNEE  OR  SINOLE  POST      FIO.   109. — BACK  KNEE  FRAHE  WITH  A 
FEAUE  WITH  CAMS  IN  FRONT.  BRACE  WITH  CAMS  IN  FRONT. 
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made  framee  of  steel  channel  beams  for  100  stamps  for  the  Compania  de 
Huanchaca  de  Bolivia.  In  this  form  (see  Fig.  110)  each  post  is  composed  of 
four  channel  beams  on  end,  blocked 
apart  with  castings,  suitable  for  hold- 
ing: (o)  the  guides,  (6)  the  cam  shaft, 
(c)  a  flange  or  foot  upon  which  the 
post  stands  and  by  which  it  is  bolted 
to  the  cross  sills,  and  (d)  two  tie-rods 
connecting  its  top  to  the  cross  sill. 

A  simple  reverse  A  frame  is  made  of 
steel  in  which  the  cross  sills,  the  braces 
and  the  posts  are  compound  girders 
with  two  channel  beams  each.'*  Of 
this  several  have  been  sent  to  Africa. 

Cast  iron  is  especially  advocated  for 
frames,  as  it  does  away  with  tie-rods 
and  braces  and  makes  a  compact,  handy 
frame  which  has  not  the  elasticity  of 
steel. 

Iron  frames  are  not  uncommon  in 
Bendigo,  Australia.*' 


pro.   110. — ^lEON  STAMP  FRAME.       FIG  lllfl. 


Soate-^lnd 
-PLAN  OP  THE  K0ME8TAKE  UOKTAB. 


FIO.    1116. — HALF   SECTION   OH  A  BCD 
A!«D  IIALF  ELEVATION. 


§  140  oiu  rirr  stamps.  Ml 

A  sectional  iron  and  wooden  stamp  frame  with  built  up  posts  was  made  in 
l^ngland  and  sent  to  Duraiigo,   Mexico.*"     The  posts,  the  cross  sills  and  tie 

T.,i.,Tiir,,T : : ! ^  * 


FIQ.    112a. — FRONT   VIEW   OP   THE   NORTH   8TAH   MORTAH. 

braces  were  of  pitch  pine  planks,  3  to  4  inches  thick.     Between  the  planks  and 
on  the  outside,  were  thin  plates  of  mild  steel,  and  the  whole  was  bolted  together. 


FIQ.   1126. — ^END   VIEW   OF   THE   NOBTH   STAR   UORTAB. 

g  140.  MoRTABS  are  boxes  of  cast  iron,  or  of  wood  and  cast  iron,  In  which 
the  operation  of  stamping  takes  place.     They  have  the  following  functions:  (1) 
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FIG.    112c. — SCREEN   OF    NORTH    STAR    MOHTAIl, 


FIO.    W^Cb. — FLAN    OF    TUB    OLDHAM    UOBTAB. 


FIG,    113c. — END   8ECH0M         FIO.  113J. — FEONT  VIEW  ON  CDEF. 

ON  GH. 
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to  receive  the  ore  from  the  feeder;  (2)  to  place  it  under  the  Btamp;  (3)  to  give 
the  stamps  freedom  to  strike  their  blows;  (4)  to  discharge  the  water  and  pul- 


FIO.  114l>. — £ND  SECTION.  Fia.   114a. — HALF  BECTION  AND  HALT 

FBOMT     ELETATIOW    OF    NEWTOH" 
MORTAB. 


PIG,    115. — DOUBLE   DieCHARflE        FIO.  116a. — CB0S8  8ECTI0N      FIO.  1166. — PABT 
UOBTAB.  OF  SECTIONAL  MORTAR.  OF  LONOITDDI- 

NAL    BECTION. 

verized  ore  or  pulp,  and  often  to  amalgamate  gold.    Various  designs  of  mortars. 
are  shown  in  Figs.  Ilia  to  115. 
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The  mortar  proper  is  made  of  cast  iron.  The  best  material  to  withstand  the 
continual  vibration  is  a  tough,  uniformly  fine-grained,  gray  iron."  The  bottom 
should  be  planed  to  give  it  a  true  bearing  on  the  mortar  block. 

While  mortars  are  usually  cast  in  one  piece,  sectional  mortars  (see  Figs.  116a 
and  1166)  are  made  for  mule  back  transportation^  with  no  part  weighing  over 
300  poimds.  The  bottom  is  of  cast  iron  in  sections,  tongued,  grooved  and 
planed.  This  planing  is  so  true  that  there  is  no  leak  of  water  or  mercury,  and 
no  packing  is  needed.'^  The  sections  of  the  bottom  are  bolted  together  with 
end  bolts,  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  housing  are  made  of  boiler  iron  and  are 
riveted  together  in  position.  The  joint  between  the  housing  and  the  bottom  is 
made  by  putting  in  a  thin  strip  of  copper,  which,  after  the  joint  is  riveted,  is 
caulked  to  a  tight  joint.'*'  In  some  designs  all  the  sections  are  of  cast  iron 
flanged,  planed  and  bolted  together. 

Mortars  of  wood  and  iron  (Mill  77)  are  used  in  Gilpin  County,  Colo.,  (see 
Pig.  96).  They  are  lighter  and  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  cast-iron  mortars. 
They  have  been  found  suitable  for  the  peculiar  problem  of  that  place. 

The  weight  of  the  mortar  should  be  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  stamp 
to  get  like  conditions  of  impact.  Tables  87  and  88  show  the  ratios  advocated  by 
authors  and  also  those  used  by  the  mills. 


TABLE  87,  FROM  LOUIS,^*  OIVINQ  WEIGHTS  OF  STAMPS  AND  MOBTARS  TOGETHER 
WITH  RATIOS  OF  ONE  TO  THE  OTHER,  PROVED  BY  EXPERIENCE. 


Weight  of 
Stamps. 

Weight  of 
Mortars. 

Ratio. 

Weight  of 
Stamps. 

Weight  of 
Mortars. 

Ratio. 

Pounds. 
9tM>-l,000 
900 
8S0 
760 
TOO 

Pounds. 
A«884 
6,000 
6,040 
4,480 
4,06S 

6.7B-0.89 
«.« 
6.94 
6.97 

6.n      J 

Pounds. 
660 
660 
600 
400 

Pounds. 
8,606 
8,800 
8,186 
S,464 

6.09 
6.11 
8.87 
6.16 

TABLE  88. — WEIGHTS  OF  STAMPS  AND  MORTARS^  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RATIOS  OF 

ONE  TO  THE   OTHER^   TAKEN   FROM   THE   MILLS. 


MilL 


Homestake  (Rofman**). . . . 

Caledonia  (Hofman^*) 

Horaestake  (Rickard^*) . . . . 
Father  de  Smet  vBowie**). . 

Keystone  (Egleston*^) 

Bobtail  (Rlckard««) 

Mills? 

Mill  66 

Mill  56 

Mill  61 

Mill  64 

Mill  68 

Mill  89 


Weight  of 
Stamp. 


Pounds. 
860 
860 
860 
786 
780 
660 
800 
8R0 
660 
960 
800 
800 
980 


Weight  of 
Mortar. 


Pounds. 
6,000 
6,70D 
7,800 
6,000 
5,400 
6,000 
5,500 
6,200 
4.000 
6.600 
6,600 
4,750 
6,880 


Ratio. 


6.9 
6.7 
8.6 
6.6 
7.8 
9.1 
6.9 
6.1 
6.8 
6.8 
6.9 
6.7 
6.6 


Tables  89  and  90  show  the  dimensions  of  mortars  in  a  few  mills^  together 
with  the  rate  of  crushing. 


*  Fraser  ft  Chalmers,  private  eommimicatioii. 
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TABLE  89. — HOBTABS. 
AbtivTlaUaai.'-LbB.Mpoundi;  In.=lii 
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TABLE  90. — HOBTARS. 

sInidMs;  Lt>s.=poaDili. 


lerdol 


ibsnn.    (ft)  Total  Inside  width  at  leval  of  dlKhDrge  !■  IS  Inches 
Is  1^  Itwhn.    (d)  Total  intlde  width  at  IcTel  of  dficbarge  la  M  la 


The  mortars,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  90,  vary  mnch  in  width  and  also  in 
height  of  discharge,  that  is,  the  height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  screen  above  the 
top  of  the  die.  These  two  dimensions  are  most  important  in  considering  the 
duties  a  mortar  is  to  perform.  In  general,  we  may  say,  the  lower  the  discharge, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  the  stamping,  the  quicker  will  the  screens  wear  out,  the 
coarser  will  the  pulp  be,  and  the  poorer  wi]l  be  the  battery  amalgamation. 
These  qualities  will  all  be  reversed  with  high  discharge.  Again,  the  narrower 
the  mortar,  the  faster  will  it  stamp.  By  combining  these  two  ideas,  we  see  that 
a  narrow,  somewhat  deep  mortar  (Fig.  111c),  is  the  best  combination  to  obtain 
rapid  stamping,  and  good  battery  amalgamatioiL    The  space  behind  or  in  front 
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of  the  shoe  must  be  larger  than  the  maximum  size  of  ore  fed^  to  prevent  the 
stamp  from  becoming  wedged  against  the  side.  In  the  ease  of  ores  which  re- 
quire extremely  fine  pulverization,  as  for  example,  the  Gilpin  County  ores  of 
Colorado,  the  slow  stamping,  deep,  wide  mortar  (Fig.  96)  still  finds  favor. 

§  141.  Mortar  Linings. — These  are  replaceable  parts  which  save  the  mortar 
from  wearing  out.  They  are  generally  made  of  chilled  iron  and  may  be  put 
upon  one  or  all  of  the  sides  of  the  mortar.  They  are  particularly  advantageous 
in  locations  remote  from  a  foundry.  If  the  mill  is  far  from  a  foundry,  there 
should  be  five  lining  plates,^^  four  around  the  bottom  and  one  in  the  mouth. 
These  will  have  a  total  weight  of  500  pounds.'^*  The  corners  should  be  mitered 
with  46°  angle  to  hold  them  in  place.**  The  life  as  given  by  Hofman,*^  is  one 
year,  while  Eissler'  gives  three  to  six  months  for  chilled  cast  iron,  1  inch  thick. 
The  Australian  practice  is  to  use  liners  in  four  parts,  1  inch  thick.'* 

The  practice  in  the  mills  is  as  follows :  Mills  27,  55,  56,  62,  67,  76,  77,  87,  88 
use  no  liners.     Mills  58,  72,  75  use  replaceable  linings. 

Mill  57  (see  Figs.  112a  and  1126)  uses  chilled  iron  lining  1  inch  thick.  The 
end  liners  last  three  months  and  the  back  and  front  liners  last  a  year.  The  back 
liner  weighs  175  pounds,  end  66  pounds  and  front  75  pounds.  The  back  liner 
is  1^  inches  thick  where  the  ore  drops  on  it  from  the  feed  chute.  Iron  costs 
3|  cents  per  pound  and  sells  for  1^  cents. 

Mill  59  has  cast-iron  replaceable  linings  1  inch  thick.  They  cost  5  cents  per 
pound,  sell  for  1^  cents  and  last  six  months. 

Mill  61  has  wooden  liners  in  the  backs  of  four  mortars,  these  being  somewhat 
wider  than  the  other  four  mortars. 

Mill  64  uses  front,  back  and  end  liners  of  cast  iron  1  inch  thick.  A  set 
weighs  300  pounds  when  new,  200  pounds  when  worn  out  and  lasts  12  months. 
Iron  costs  3^  cents  per  pound  and  sells  for  2  cents. 

Mills  65,  73  and  74  formerly  had  no  linings,  but  Loring*®  reports  that  they 
were  afterward  put  in  when  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  mortar  had  become 
worn  down  to  f  inch.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  reset  the  stamps 
so  that  they  should  be  9i  inches  apart  center  to  center,  or  f  inch  apart  between 
shoes  instead  of  10  inches  apart  center  to  center  as  formerly.  This  gained  a 
space  of  1\  inches  at  each  end,  into  which  the  end  linings  were  placed  and 
served  as  keys  for  the  front  and  back  linings.  The  back  lining  was  13  inches 
high  and  sloped  77^**,  the  foot  being  IJ  inches  from  the  base  of  the  die,  thereby 
delivering  the  ore  better  upon  the  die.  It  was  made  with  an  iron  face  and 
wooden  backing  in  order  to  save  iron. 

Mill  66  has  liners  J  inch  thick  on  the  sides  and  \  inch  thick  on  the  feed 
hopper. 

Mills  68  and  82  have  end  linings  only,  of  boiler  iron  J  inch  thick  and  12  inches 
high. 

Mill  84  has  end  linings  only.  They  are  of  steel  \  inch  thick.  Each  end 
weighs  31  pounds  when  new,  8  pounds  when  worn  out.  Thev  cost  5  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Father  de  Smet  mill  used  liners  1  inch  thick.'* 

§  142.  The  Mouth  or  Feed  Openings. — At  the  Homestake  mill  the  mouth 
begins  6^  inches  below  the  top  of  the  mortar  (Figs,  llla-lllc)  and  is  24  inches 
long,  4i  inches  wide,  15  inches  deep  before  entering  the  mortar.  Under  the 
feed  is  a  lip  IJ  inches  thick,  designed  to  deliver  the  ore  against  the  top  of  the 
shoe.  The  line  of  this  lip  if  produced,  would  project  the  ore  three-quarters  of 
the  way  across  the  mortar.  This  lip  is  necessary  where  the  mortar  is  double 
discharge,  or  where  a  back  amalgamating  plate  is  used.  Some  authorities  think 
it  is  an  advantage  on  any  battery,  as  it  delivers  the  ore  nearer  the  center  of  the 
die  than  the  other  form. 
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Tbe  Caledonia  mortar  has  a  month  3  inches  wide  extending  the  whole  len^rth 
of  the  mortar.  The  North  Star  mortar  has  a  mouth  opposite  tbe  three  middle 
stamps  only.  The  latter  seems  to  represent  the  beet  practice  in  this  country, 
while  Louis  recommends  that  it  estend  to  the  middle  of  the  end  stamps. 

§  143.  MOETAE  CovEBS.— (See  Figa.  114a  and  1146).— Two  planks  2  to  3 
inches  thick,  with  half  the  hole  for  each  stamp  cut  from  each  plank,  are  used 
to  cover  in  the  open  top  of  the  mortar.  Holes  are  also  cut  for  feeding  water. 
The  planks  rest  on  a  ledge  around  the  inside  of  the  mortar  top. 

§  144.  Screen  Openinos. — These  are  provided  in  front  or  both  back  and 
front  of  the  mortar.  The  former  is  called  single  issue  (see  Figs.  lll'a-114b) 
and  is  commonly  used  where  battery  amalgamation  is  practiced.  The  latter 
(see  Fig.  115)  is  called  double  issue,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  dry  crushing  or  in 
wet  crushing  where  maximum  crushing  capacity,  or  minimum  sliming  Of  ore  is 
the  object  sought  The  front  face  of  all  four  sides  of  this  opening  are  planed 
to  give  the  screen  a  flat  bearing  and  a  tight  joint. 

The  distribution  of  single  and  double  issue  batteries  among  the  mills  studied 

is  as  follows:  Mills  with  single  issue  are:  55,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,66,67, 

68,  70,  78,  73,  75,  76,  77,  85  and  88.     MIUb  with  double  issue,  but  with  only  the 

froDt  one   used  are:   71,   74,   82,  83. 

Mills  with  double  lesue  both  used  are: 

27,  53,  66,  84,  87 ;  the  reasons  for  these 

will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the 

outlines  of  these  mills  in  Chapter  XX. 

Mills  27,  84  and  87  bring  the  rear  dis- 

charge  through  a  csDaf  4   inches   in 

diameter  cast  from  back  to  front  in  the 

Fio.  117.— CLBAB         piQ.  118.— BUHB     bottom  of  the  mortar,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

PUNCHED  HOLEa  PUNCHED  HOLBB.     ng^    yhilc    MiU    56    has    front    and 

rear  outside  amalgamated  plates.     At 

Clunes,  Australia,  all  the  mills  use  double  issue  with  no  battery  amalgamation." 

When  the  rear  discharge  is  not  used  it  is  closed  by  boards  which,  to  prevent  wear, 

are  faced  with  ^-inch  iron  plate  which  is  blocked  forward  near  the  stamps  to 

increase  rapidly  of  stamping. 

§  145.  The  Screen  {see  Fig.  90)  is  mounted  in  a  wooden  frame  and  is  often 
divided  into  several  panels  as  in  Fig  113a.  Screens  are  made  either  of  punched 
plate  or  wire  cloth.  The  holes  in  plate  are  either  round  or  slotted,  while,  those 
in  cloth  are  square  or  nearly  so.*  The  efSciency  of  stamp  screens  depends  upon 
(1)  the  size  of  hole,  (2)  the  pereentage  of  opening,  that  is,  the  ratio -of  open 
space  to  the  net  screen  area. 

§  146,  P^ATB  Screens. — The  method  of  punching  Is  not  without  influence. 
Round  holes  used  for  coarse  stamping,  namely  0.04  inch  (1  mm.)  in  diameter 
and  above,  and  for  medium  stamping,  about  0.03  inch  (0.75  mm.)  in  diameter, 
are  always  clear  punched,  likewise  slots  for  similar  work  (see  Fig,  117) ;  hut 
for  fine  stamping,  0.02  inch  (0.5  mm.)  in  diameter  and  less,  the  latter  are  gen- 
erally hnhr  punched  (see  Fig,  118),  because. a  thicker  plate  can  be  used.  A 
clear  punched  hole  is  made  by  a  tool  which  has  a  square,  sharp  edge  and  which 
cuts  out  a  wad  of  exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  the  hole.  The  buhr-punched 
hole  is  made  by  a  thicker  tool  which  makes  an  indentation  in  the  plate  when 
lying  on  a  socket  in  tbe  die,  just  deep  enough  to  tear  the  metal  asunder. 

The  smallest  practicable  clear  punched  hole  would  seem  to  be  about  0,014 

inch  (0.35  mm.)  in  width.     The  limit  is  governed  by  the  fact  that  the  punching 

tool  is  more  liable  to  break,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  the  screen,  when  it 

is  attempted  to  punch  a  hole  of  much  less  diameter  than  the  thickness  of  the 

•  get  TWa  KB;  fiaa  LouIbI*,  p.  UT,  tor  bolM  made  purpoas^  oUaog  In  dot!)  ■P'M'itt 
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plate.  The  most  extreme  case  found  by  the  author  ia  in  Mill  86,  Table  05, 
where  the  width  of  the  slot  is  54%  of  the  thickness.  Holes  lees  than  0.014  inch 
wide  require  plate  so  thin  that  it  has  not  sufficient  strength.  The  size  of  holes 
in  buhr-punched  screens  is  limited  bj  the  ability  to  regulate  the  space  torn. 

§  147.  Abrangement  of  Holes. — Slots  are  punched  either  vertical,  diagonal 
or  horizontal,  and  either  in  line  or  staggered.  When  the  slots  are  staggered, 
the  Btrsins  due  to  punching  are  distributed.  For  discharging  the  particles  with 
diagonal  slots  or  horizontal  slots,  stag- 
gered, every  grain  which  slides  down 
the  screen  plate  passes  over  the  slots; 
with  the  vertical  slots  a  limited  num- 
I  ber  of  grains  only  will  be  in  line  with 

the  slots.     This  apparent  advantage  of 
I  the  former  two  classes  of  screen  may 

P  '   be  partly  or  wholly  neutralized  by  the 

ABHANOED   IN  ARBANOED    IN     wash  of  the   stampS. 

60°  BOWS.  90°  BOWS.  Round  holes  are  arranged  in  rows 

making  either  60°  or  90°  with  each 
other  (see  Figs,  119  and  120),  As  shown  in  Table  91  the  former  gives  1.154 
times  as  much  percentage  of  opening  as  the  latter  when  the  diameters  of  the 
holes  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  the  same.  Table  93  at  90°  gives  a  little 
higher  percentage  of  opening  than  Table  94  at  60°,  but  this  is  done  by  having 
narrower  spaces  between  the  holes. 

TABLE    91. — SHOWING    THE    PEBCEMTAQGS    OF    OPENING    OBTAINED    WITH    HOLES 

LAID  OUT  IN  60°   AND  90°    HOWS,   WITH  VARYING  RATIOS  OF  SPACE 

TO  DIAHBTEB  OF   HOLE. 


Fereeatage  of  OpeDing. 

R«tk>  of  B0°  to 
«l>>Ai™iiBo. 

With  OO-  Ro«.  WlUi  W  Root. 

i;ai".ir.|!r^; 

M.91                    40.!» 

18.03              u.sr 

B.n                    lO.OT 

lllH 

Tables  92,  93  and  94  give  the  proportions  used  by  different  manufacturers  in 
making  plate  screens;  Table  95  gives  details  of  plate  screens  from  the  mills. 

TABLE  92. — QIVINO   HABRINQTON   *   KING'S   SCREENS   WITH   EOOND   HOLES   LAID 
OUT    IN    EQUILATERAL   TBIANGLES    (60°    BOWS). 


"est" 

"■ST" 

«~S£-~ 

ntefcuenor 

Ratio  of  Ho1» 

Ope.1^. 

! 

iDchM. 

o.au 

Mm. 

InohM. 

o'.an 
o.on 

O.0IW4 

0.01W 

i.es 

1.V7 

,1* 
«>.B 

S:! 

TABLE  93. — QIVINQ  MONDT'S  SCREENS  WITH  ROUND  HOLES  LAID  OUT  IN  SQUARES 
(90°  rows). 


Tn4e  Number. 

■»-SS"" 

•hoIwi 

Thlckneraof 

RaUoofSola 

OpmtoK. 

00 

Inrhn. 

o.nm 
o.ora 

0187 

oiowt 

0.046 

O.fiM 

o.«w 

O.KW 

i:i4o 

Inches 
O.OK 

oinawi 

Inchi* 

O.OBOJ 

oioSIBO 

o.owe 

l.l» 

if 

1.17 

11 

H.78 
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TABLE  94. — OITINQ  HABBINOTON   ft   EINO'S  SIZES  FOB   CLSAB  PUNCHED   BIX)TTGD 


NnmbBT  ol 

DUimterot 
Hole. 

8p«g_b«tw«m 

Tbleiatm. 

S^.^^ 

Op«lnK. 

iDCb*. 

Mm. 

Inches 

BuKla  Oaiigo  Ko- 

InohM. 

1^ 

t 

1.4m 

O.OBt 

1« 

U 

18.0 

TABLE  95. — DETAILS  OF  PLATB  SCRBENa   PEOM   THE   MILLa. 

■IMe;  DoU.=dollan;  D.  81.=DUkcuI  ■! 
'-'--  uTujred  inWrowi;  B.  I.=Itua 
KitiDpUte. 


AbbreTlBUDd*.-B.  BL=BDhr  slot:  B  T  Fl-Bumed  Ui 


tnchesrN.EHaMlla;  VoT^Hnm\jn:Yi.=FiAti{  R.  S(f=Roui>Saui<s  m 
Sl.=Blot:  8q.  In.=BquKn  inche*;  T.  PL=Tln  plM«;  U  T  Pl^Unburned 


(it)  Wbereoalrooadtnumloaotfttfot  IsslTen.  It  ia  the  iridth  that  [■  meoat  (bl  Two  end  patiels  are  IIU 
Indies:  two  mlddb  poael*  are  IS  iDchca.  (e)  SomMlmea  as  high  u  X  daTa,  (d)  plA^onal  butar  slot,  (e)  About 
Wf  incbei.  (/)  Twent7-oDe  dollati  perdoten.  (a)  Two  end  paoBlB  lue  7  iDcbes;  other  flve  are  B  Inches.  (A)  A 
doaea  aheela.  each  10x14  Inchw.  cmt  $I.31[.  (A  whan  new.  (J)  When  »  orn  out.  ik)  Borliaotal  atancrrd 
buhralot.  MlDch  apart  hoHioatally,  A  Inch  apart  verlieallr.  (0  Tbre»«lKhtli>  of  an  Inc^  loos  and  illghtlr  below 
D.Oir  inch  wide  when  new;  O.CRliO.ga  Inch  when  worn  out.  (m)  SIlKhtl;  below  4.8f  when  newTr.Sf  wben  worn  out. 
(n)  BUxhtlr  below  X  iquare  inches,  (oj  Tbeae  are  icreent  uaed  la  HuntlnstOD  mllli  aod  are  put  Id  hen  for  pui^ 
povea  w  compariaoD.    (  p)  Vertical  itaggercd  buhr  alot.    (9)  Oldham  milL    (r)  Father  de  dmet  nilU. 

§  148.  Comparison  op  Bound  Holes  with  Slotted  Holes. — In  Tables 
92,  93,  94  and  95,  it  seems  that  for  fioe  stamping  the  percentage  of  opening  is 
about  the  same  in  either  case;  for  medium  stamping  the  round  hole  has  much 
larger  percentage  of  opening ;  but  for  coarse  stamping,  that  is,  larger  than  0.04 
inch  (1  mm),  it  is  probable  that  the  slot  will  bo  at  least  as  favorable,  and  may 
be  more  so  than  the  round  hole.  For  both  shapes  the  percentage  of  opening 
decreases  toward  the  fine  end.  For  very  fine  stamping,  where  buhr  slot  is  used, 
the  percentage  of  opening  is  very  low.* 

■  Hill  SB,  Table  tS,  baa  a  acreen  at  tbla  clan  wllb  only  4.M  at  opeolDg,  wblle  IUckanl<»  aaya  Qllpin  County 
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§  U9 


Slots  should  be  less  inclined  to  blind  up  than  round  holes,  for  in  the  former 
a  particle  will  usually  have  but  two  points  of  bearing,  while  in  the  latter  it  will 
have  three. 

Bound  holes  strain  the  plate  more  in  the  punching  than  the  slotted,  owing  to 
the  method  of  punching.  For  this  reason  it  follows  that  for  a  given  width  of 
hole,  while  round  holes  may  have  a  greater  percentage  of  opening  than  slotted 
holes  when  the  plate  is  thin,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  plate  is  thick,  slotted 
holes  which  do  not  have  to  increase  the  spaces,  will  have  a  much  greater  per- 
centage of  opening  than  round  holes,  which  do  require  an  increased  space  between 
the  holes.  For  example,  to  give  an  extreme  case,  Fraser  &  Chalmers  state  that 
to  punch  round  holes  0.07878  inch  (2  mm.)  in  No.  12  steel  (0.109  inch  thick), 
the  spaces  between  the  holes  would  have  to  be  quite  large,  say  ^  inch. 

Slots  will  pass  larger  flat  or  elongated  particles  than  round  holes,  in  fact  a 
more  uneven  product.  This  may  make  a  slotted  screen  advantageous  when 
stamping  graphite,  mica,  or  any  laminated  mineral. 

§  149.  Placing  the  Screen. — All  holes,  whether  clear  punched  or  buhr 
punched,  have  more  or  less  of  a  buhr,  and  this  buhr  is  always  placed  toward  the 
stamps  to  prevent  blinding  up  the  hole.  This  is  true  because  the  hole  is  slightly 
wedge-shaped  and  a  particle  which  can  enter  the  small  end  will  free  itself  at  the 
large,  while  the  movement  in  the  opposite  direction  might  blind  the  holes. 

§  150.  Cloth  Screens. — These  are  woven  of  wire.  They  are  single  crimp 
or  double  crimp.  In  double  crimp  cloth  the  woof  is  crimped  nearly  as  much  as 
the  warp;  in  single  crimp,  the  woof  is  nearly  straight.  Double  crimping  pre- 
vents spreading  of  the  wires.  The  cloth  screens  used  in  the  mills  visited  are 
given  in  Table  96.    They  show  that  there  appears  to  be  no  definite  ratio  between 

TABLE  96. — ^DETAILS  OF  CLOTH  SCREENS  FROM  THE   MILLS. 

AbtirevlatioDa.— B  W  G=BinniDgham  Wire  Gauge;  Dols.=doUar8;  Iii.siDche8;  No.=number;  8q.  In. a 
square  inches. 


Mm 

No. 


87 
68 
M 
66 
66 

66 

68 
68 

88 
88 
84 

87 


Material  of 


Steel. 

Steel., 

Brass 


Iron.. 

Brass. 

Brass 

Steel.. 

Brass 

Brass 

Steel.. 

Brass 

Brass 

Steel.. 

Brass 


I' 


BWG 

82 

80 


88 

(6) 
80 
or  81 


89 


86 
89 
80 
88 


4 

si 
13 


16 
16 
84 
14 
8 

80 


86 
80 
80 
16 
80 
35 
40 
84 
or  SO 
84 


NetSiseof 
Hole. 


In. 

0.0346 

0.0875 


0.0484 
0.068 

o.oeis 

or0.0B88 


0.0808 


0.0445 
0.08U8 
0.0166 
0.016 


Mm. 
0.876 
0.608 


1.10 
1.60 
0.541 
orO.698 


8 


0.516 


1.18 
0.516 
0.482 
0.406 


8 
1 


8 
3 
1 
8 
8 
8 


1^ 

n 


In. 
11 


81 
10 

18 


18 
18 


18 
8 


4 

JO. 


In. 
8t 


60 


14 

40 
14 


16 
60 


i 


T>    8' 


20»    0' 
9»  88' 


15»    0* 


4'»  46' 
!!•  80' 


4<>  46' 

18»  26' 
10»    0' 


I 


I 


Dols. 


8 


1% 


1.78 


1.78 
1.85 
8.00 


Days. 
1-6 


10 
48 

18-80| 


6 
80 
90 

6 

7 

8» 


% 

80.5 
10.4 


86.9 

85.4 

40.9 

or  48.9 


87.1 


60.7 
87.1 
88.6 
41.0 


Sq.  In. 
Stt.l 


887.5 

848.8 

846.4 

or  298.4 


187.0 


149.1 
808.6 


478.1 


(a)  This  screen  is  58  inches  long,  including  the  uprights  between  the  panels,  and  it  costs  15  cents  per  lineef 
foot   (d)  0.068  inches,  (c)  Caledonia  mill. 


the  diameter  of  the  wire  and  of  the  hole  for  this  class  of  screens.  The  screen 
of  Mill  63  is  noteworthy.  This  mill  has  double  discharge  at  the  level  of  the 
die  and  requires  heavy  wire  to  stand  the  wear.  The  heavy  wire  halves  the  per- 
centage of  openings  but  the  double  discharge  restores  this^  leaving  the  net  gain 
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that  the  discharge  is  at  the  level  of  the  die  with  the  same  amount  of  opening  as 
single  discharge^  but  with  a  strong  screen. 

TABLE   97. — ^TYLER   DOUBLB   CBIMPED   STEEL   OB   IRON   BATTBBT    CLOTH. 

Abbreviations.— W  A  Ms  Wasbburn  ft  Moen. 


Meshes  per 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Batioof  Wire 

Peroentageof 

Linear  Inch. 

Wire. 

Wire. 

Hole. 

Hole. 

to  Hole. 

Opening. 

WftMOaugeNo 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

% 

IS 

19 

0.041 

0.0488 

1.07 

0.960 

85.80 

14 

90 

0.085 

0.0864 

0.895 

0.9G1 

96.01 

16 

99 

O.ObM 

0.0845 

0.876 

0.819 

80.47 

18 

98 

0.086 

0.0806 

0.777 

0.818 

80.94 

90 

94 

0.0» 

0.0870 

0.686 

0.868 

90.16 

8S 

96 

0.090 

0.0255 

0.648 

0.786 

81.85 

M 

96 

0.018 

0.0887 

0.608 

0.760 

89.97 

96 

97 

0.017 

0.0215 

0.546 

0.799 

81.18 

98 

97 

0.017 

0.0187 

0.476 

0.906 

97.47 

80 

98 

0.016 

0.0178 

0.480 

0.988 

97.06 

86 

80 

0.014 

0.0146 

0.871 

0.061 

96.00 

40 

81 

0.0185 

0.0115 

0.908 

1.174 

21.16 

46 

88 

0.011 

0.0119 

0.984 

0.960 

95.40 

60 

84 

0.010 

0.0100 

0.954 

1.000 

96.00 

65 

86 

0.0096 

0.0007 

0.991 

1.045 

89.79 

60 

85 

0.0085 

0.0078 

0.188 

1.897 

18.46 

70 

87 

O.OQW 

0.0068 

0.147 

1.468 

16.48 

80 

40 

0.007 

0.0066 

0.140 

1.978 

19.86 

TABLE  98. — ^TYLEB  DOUBLE  CRIMPED  BRASS  BATTERY  CLOTH. 

Abbrevations.— O.  E.=01d  English. 


Meshes  per 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Ratio  of  Wire 

Peroentsge  of 

Linear  Inch. 

Wire. 

Wire. 

Hol& 

Hole. 

to  Hole. 

Opening. 

O.K.  Gauge  No. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

% 

19 

19 

0.040 

0.0488 

1.10 

0.988 

87.06 

14 

90 

0.065 

0.0864 

0.985 

0.961 

86.01 

16 

91 

0.0815 

0.0810 

0.787 

1.016 

94.60 

18 

88 

0.0895 

0.0861 

0.668 

1.188 

91.99 

90 

88 

0.087 

0.0880 

0.584 

1.174 

91.16 

99 

94 

0.085 

0.0905 

0.681 

1.998 

90.94 

84 

95 

0.088 

0.0187 

0.475 

1.989 

90.06 

80 

97 

0.01876 

0.0146 

o.sn 

1.986 

10.18 

86 

99 

0.0155 

0.0181 

o.as8 

1.186 

90.98 

40 

80 

0.01875 

0.0118 

0.987 

1.889 

90.94 

60 

88 

0.01196 

0.0088 

0.994 

1.986 

19.14 

60 

85 

0.000 

0.0077 

0.196 

1.175 

91.19 

7Q 

87 

0.0065 

0.0078 

0.198 

0.884 

90.78 

80 

88 

0.00675 

0.0068 

0.178 

0.868 

90.16 

Tables  97  and  98  give  the  sizes  of  steel  and  brass  cloth  offered  by  one  of  the 
standard  makers,  and  show  that  the  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  the  wire  to  the 
diameter  of  the  hole  is  less  where  the  steel  or  iron  is  used  than  with  brass,  and 
consequently  the  steel  or  iron  screens  have  a  little  higher  percentage  of  opening. 

§  151.  Comparison  of  Cloth  and  Punched  Plate  Screens. — The  most 
noteworthy  point  from  the  mills,  as  shown  in  Tables  95  and  96,  is  that  the  wire 
cloth  screens  have  a  larger  percentage  of  opening  than  the  plate  screens.  This 
difference  is  not  so  marked  in  the  manufacturers'  lists  (see  Tables  92,  93,  94, 
97  and  98).  The  percentage  of  opening  in  fine  wire  screens  is  about  as  large  as 
in  coarse,  while  in  fine  plate  screens  it  is  greatly  reduced.  In  using  the  former, 
one  saves  percentage  of  opening  and  sacrifices  strength.     In  the  latter,  vice  versa. 

Cloth  screens  have  holes  that  are  approximately  square  and  therefore  discharge 
slightly  larger  grains  than  circular  holes  of  the  same  diameter.  The  plate 
screens  avoid  the  tendency  to  spread  seen  in  wire  cloth.  Wire  screens,  owing 
to  their  larger  percentage  of  opening,  cause  less  sliming  of  the  ore  than  the 
plate  screens,  because  the  particles  can  earlier  leave  the  battery.  Again,  wire 
screens  are  shorter  lived  and  there  is  therefore  less  discrepancy  between  the 
diameters  of  the  holes  in  the  new  and  the  discarded  screens  and  the  pulp  will 
be  mpre  uniform  th^n  with  plate  screen?, 
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§  152.  Designation  of  the  Sizes  of  Holes  in  Stamp  Screens. — Yot  plate 
screens  there  are  four  methods^  as  follows:  (a)  By  giving  the  actual  size  of 
the  holes  in  decimals  of  an  inch  or  in  millimeters.  This  is  to  be  preferred^ 
because  it  tells  the  mill  man  the  size  of  grain  the  screen  will  pass. 

(6)  By  numbering  the  screens  according  to  the  diameters  of  sewing  needles 
to  which  the  holes  purport  to  correspond.  This  is  indefinite,  because  the  needle 
sizes  of  one  firm  diffei?  from  those  of  another.*"'  The  majority  of  manufac- 
turers, however,  have  agreed  upon  the  sizes  shown  in  Table  99.    In  the  case  of 

TABLE  99. — SIZES  OF  NEEDLES  FOR  SCREENS. 


Needle 

TbickoeBS  of 

Diameter  of 

Diam<*ter  of 

Needle 

Thickness  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

No. 

Plate,  (a) 

Hole. 

Hole. 

No. 

Plate. 

Hole. 

Hole. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mrl 

O.O04S 

0.068 

1.47 

7 

0.0191 

0.084 

0.61 

0.0248 

0.049 

1.85 

8 

0.0178 

0.088 

0.56 

0.03^18 

0.019 

1.07 

9 

0.01594 

0.080 

0.61 

0.0248 

0.085 

0.89 

10 

0.01419 

0.018 

0.46 

0.0S19 

0.089 

0.74 

11 

0.01864 

0.0166 

0.48 

0.0201 

0.087 

0.09 

18 

0.01864 

0.015 

0.88 

(a)  The  thickness  of  the  plate  is  token  from  Fraser  &  Chalmers'  catalogue. 

a  slotted  screen  the  width  of  the  hole  is  the  dimension  which  designates  the  size 
of  the  hole. 

(c)  By  the  meshes  of  sieves  which  purport  to  correspond  to  the  sizes  of  the 
holes.  This  method  is  misleading  and  should  be  abandoned,  since  sieves  with 
the  same  mesh  but  with  different  diameters  of  wire  have  different  diameters  of 
hole.  See  (a)  under  designation  of  cloth  screens  below.  This  method  is  all 
the  more  confusing,  since  some  manufacturers  use  the  term  mesh  to  express  the 
fractional  size  of  the  hole.    Thus  40-mesh  means  a  hole  jV  ii^ch  in  diameter. 

{d)  By  various  trade  numbers.  For  example^  screens  made  in  Central  City, 
Colo.,*  are  labeled  0,  1,  IJ,  etc.,  the  size  1\  being  about  equivalent  to  60-mesh 
brass  screen.  In  the  same  way  tin  screens  are  sold  under  three  numbers.  No.  0, 
No.  1,  No.  2.  Samples  of  these  measured  by  the  author  gave  the  diameter  of 
the  holes  as  0.026  inch  (0.658  mm.),  0.032  inch  (0.814  mm.)  and  0.040  inch 
(1.018  mm.)  respectively,  and  there  were  20,  18  and  15  holes  per  linear  inch 
laid  out  in  QO''  rows.    The  plate  was  0.016  inch  thick  in  all  three  cases. 

The  designation  of  sizes  for  cloth  screens  is  made  in  three  ways: 

(a)  By  the  number  of  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  This,  if  the  size  of  wire  is 
given  in  decimals  of  an  inch,  defines  the  actual  size  of  hole,  otherwise  it  is  mis- 
leading. See  Mill  68,  Table  96,  and  diameters  of  holes  in  60-  and  YO-mesh 
brass  cloth.  Table  98.  There  is  another  objection  that  in  many  cases  an  actual 
count  of  the  holes  per  linear  inch  will  give  a  different  number  from  that  desig- 
nated. 

(6)  The  method  commonly  adopted  abroad  is  to  designate  the  number  of 
holes  in  a  square  centimeter.  This  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  use  of  the 
number  of  meshes  to  the  linear  centimeter;  first,  because  one  must  extract  the 
square  root  in  order  to  get  the  number  of  holes  per  linear  centimeter;  secondly, 
because  after  obtaining  the  number  of  holes  to  a  linear  centimeter,  one  does  not 
then  know  the  diameter  of  the  hole. 

(c)  In  South  Africa  the  number  of  holes  per  square  inch  is  given.  This  is 
open  to  the  same  objections  as  (6). 

§  153.  Gauges  for  thickness  of  plate  and  diameter  of  wire  lead  to  great  con- 
fusion. There  are  no  less  than  eight  gauges  in  the  market,  viz.:  (1)  American, 
or  Brown  &  Sharpens  gauge.     (2)   Birmingham,  or  Stubs'  wire  gauge.     (3) 

*  Private  conmiunicatton  from  T.  A.  Bickard. 
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United  States  standard  gauge  for  sheet  and  plate  iron  and  steel.  (4)  Roeb- 
ling's,  or  Washbum  &  Moen's  gauge.  (5)  Trenton  Iron  Co's  wire  gauge.  (6) 
Old  English  wire  gauge.  (7)  Russia  gauge  for  Russia  iron.  (8)  G.  W.  Pren- 
tiss^ gauge. 

Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Catalogue  7,  3d  edition,  pp.  8  and  9,  give  gauges  Nos. 
1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  Kent's  "Mech.  Eng.  Pocketbook,"  p.  28,  gives  gauges 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5.     Tyler's  Catalogue  p.  8,  gives  gauges  Nos.  1,  2,  4  and  6. 

All  of  these  gauges  are  arbitrary  and  their  numbers  do  not  express  directly 
the  actual  diameters  of  wires  and  thickness  of  plate  used.  The  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  and  the  American  Steel  Manufacturers'  Association 
have  both  decided  to  adopt  for  wire  and  plate  the  decimal  micrometer  gauge,"® 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  time  for  the  ore  dresser  to  do  the  same.  In 
pursuance  of  this  idea,  the  author  has  given  both  inches  and  millimeters  for 
the  net  diameters  of  holes  in  screens,  whenever  obtainable. 

In  conclusion,  there  seem  to  be  three  facts  that  are  all  important  for  the  ore 
dresser  to  know  in  deciding  upon  the  kind  of  screen  to  use:  (a)  The  exact 
diameter  of  the  hole,  controlling  the  size  of  his  pulp;  (6)  the  percentage  of 
opening,  showing  the  freedom  of  discharge  and  the  strength  of  the  screen;  (c) 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  or  wire  indicating  the  strength  of  the  screen. 

§  154.  Material  and  Cost  of  Screens. — Plate  screens  are  made  of  Russia 
sheet  iron,  steel  plate,  burned  tin  plate  and  unburned  tin  plate.  Besides  these, 
tin  bronze,  phosphor  bronze,  aluminum  bronze  (95%  copper  and  6%  aluminum), 
and  copper,  have  all  been  tried.  Cloth  screens  are  made  of  steel  wire  or  brass 
wire.  In  addition  to  these  phosphor  bronze  and  aluminum  bronze  wire  have 
been  tried. 

(a)  Iron  and  steel  plate  or  cloth  have  advantage  of  strength  and  cheapness 
of  first  cost,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  acid  water.  An  example^*  of 
the  effect  of  acid  water  in  shortening  the  life  of  Russia  sheet-iron  buhr-punched 
plate  screens,  is  shown  in  Table  100,  of  five  Gilpin  County  mills,  each  of  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  one  above.     The  water  acquires  acidity  in  each  mill 

TABLE   100. — ^EFFECT   OF   ACID   WATER   ON   SCREENS. 


MOL 

Ufeof  Screons. 

HIddftD  TraAmro • 

75 
60 
96 
16 

Prtee 

Oresonr  Bobtail 

New  York 

RfindAlph f^TT...T--t 

from  oxidation  of  pyrite.  The  abnormally  high  drop  between  the  third  and 
fourth  mills  is  due  to  acid  water  from  a  mine  entering  the  creek  at  that  point. 
Rickard  recommendo  the  use  of  quicklime  for  neutralizing  the  acid.  At  Star 
of  East  mill,  Ballarat,  one-half  bucket  of  quicklime  to  each  battery  every  two 
hours,  prevents  black  scum  forming  on  the  plate.  At  Brittania  United  mill, 
Ballarat,  they  use  5  pounds  of  quicklime  to  each  battery  every  24  hours.  A  very 
effective  way  to  neutralize  the  acid  would  be  to  run  lime  water  from  a  tank  which 
was  charged  with  a  little  fresh  slaked  lime  once  or  twice  a  day,  into  the  flume 
which  brings  water  to  the  mill,  at  a  point  far  enough  back  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  two  liquids.  Surface  ores  often  give  more  trouble  from  acid  water  than  those 
that  are  undecomposed. 

(6)  Tin  plate  screens  rank  as  low  first  cost  screens  (see  Mills  69  and  73, 
§155).  The  iron  used  for  making  tin  plate  is  of  a  very  high  grade.  They 
seem  to  be  preferred  over  the  ordinary  untinned  or  *T}lack**  plate,  which  is  of 
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equally  good  quality  and  would  save  the  cost  of  tinning.  The  reason  of  this 
may  be  that  the  tin  acts  as  a  rust  preventative  until  the  screen  is  to  be  used. 
It  is  common  to  bum  the  tin  coating  in  a  forge,  mainly  to  oxide,  to  prevent 
amalgamation  of  its  surface.  Some  mill  men  consider  this  difficulty  insig- 
nificant, and  do  not  bum  the  tin. 

(c)  Brass  cloth  has  moderate  first  cost  and  resists  action  of  acids,  but  it  has 
not  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel  and,  therefore,  must  be  made  with  larger 
wire.  (See  Tables  97  and  98).  It  is  said  that  brass  wire  screens  have  less 
tendency  to  spread  than  steel.*^ 

Copper  plate  ^V  i^^ch  thick  is  used  in  one  Australian  mill.  It  has  long  life.*^ 

(d)  Tin  bronze,  phosphor  bronze  and  aluminum  bronze  plate  and  doth  have 
all  been  tried.    They  have  long  life  but  very  high  first  cost. 

The  cost  of  mill  screens  per  ton  of  ore  cmshed  is  given  in  Table  101.  The 
great  variation  shown  there  in  cost  of  screens  per  ton  is  due  more  to  the  height 
of  discharge  than  to  the  quality  of  the  screen  or  the  ore.    This  table  shows 

TABLE  101. — COST  OP  SCREENS  PER  TON  OP  ORE  CRUSHED,  PROM  MILLS  VISITED. 


MiU 
No. 

Uaterlal  of  Screen. 

Cost  of  Full 
Screen. 

Capacity  of  6 

Stamps  per  84 

Hours. 

Life  of  Screen. 

Life  of  Screen. 

Cost  of  Screen 
per  Ton 
Crushed. 

66 

IroD  cloth .  t ............. . 

Dollars. 
8.88 
0.50 
0.685 
0.68 
1.00 
0.40 
8.00 
1.78 
1.75 
0.40 
0.40 
1.60 
1.7S 
1.86 
8.00 

Tons. 
80.0 

8.0 

7.6 
16.0 
16.6 
17.6 
14.86 

8.75 
18.6 
17.6 
17.6 

6.7 
11.0 
10.0 
18.6 

Dy. 

80 
16 
16 

s« 

81 

6 

88 

14 

14 
61 

6 

7 

8^ 

Tons. 
1,860 
840 
118.6 
886 
486 
846 
801 

68.6 
400 
846 
845 
461.7 

66 

70 

48.76 

Centa. 
0.186 

67 
68 
61 
64 
66 

Unburned  tin  plate 

Burned  tin  plate. 

Unburaed  an  plate 

Russia  iron  plate 

Burned  tin  Dlate 

0.808 
0.6f>6 
0.881 
0.446 
0.168 

67 
68 

Russia  iron  plate 

Steel  dotli 

0.866 
8.890 

78 
78 
74 
77 
88 
88 

Russia  iron  plate 

Burned  tin  plate 

Burned  tin  plate 

Ruflsiairon  plate 

Steeldoth 

Brass  cloth 

0.487 
0.168 
0.168 
0.847 
8.097 
1.786 

84 

Brass  cloth 

6.867 

that  the  expense  for  screens  per  ton  crushed,  is  so  low  that  the  mill  man  will  do 
well  not  to  strive  for  too  long  a  life  of  screen,  because  he  may  be  losing,  in  the 
coarser  tailings  resulting,  several  times  as  much  as  an  earlier  change  oi  screens 
would  cost.     (See  §  155,  on  aluminum  bronze  at  Homestake  mill.) 

§  155.  Choice  of  Screens. — In  regard  to  choice  of  screens,  each  mill  man 
must  study  his  own  problem  for  himself.  In  general,  he  will  consider  four 
things:  (a)  High  capacity  in  tonnage;  (6)  high  percentage  of  extraction  of 
free  gold  on  amalgamated  plates;  (c)  high  percentage  of  extraction  of  sul- 
phurets  on  vanner;  (d)  low  cost  of  running. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  the  results  of  experience  in  some  mills: 

At  an  Amador  County  mill  unburned  tin  screens  0.016  inch  thick,  punched 
with  round  holes  in  rows  at  90°,  0.031  inch  (0.787  mm.)  diameter,  having 
0.025  inch  space  between  the  holes  and  24.45%  of  opening,  crushed  21|  tons 
per  battery  in  24  hours;  while  diagonal  slotted  screens  0.026  inch  thick  with 
holes  0.023  inch  (0.584  mm.)  wide  and  0.25  inch  (6.35  mm.)  long  and  with 
14.16%  of  opening,  crushed  only  7^  tons  per  battery  per  24  hours,  all  the  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same. 

In  Mill  86  the  heavy  diagonal  slot  screen  which  proved  successful  in  the 
Huntington  mill  (see  Table  95),  failed  in  the  stamp  mill  on  account  of  choking, 
probably  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal. 

Mill  71  uses  30-mesh  brass  cloth.  With  this  they  netted  more  concentrates 
on  the  vanner  than  with  40-mesh  brass  cloth.  Plates  with  round  and  slotted 
holes  were  tried  and  condemned  because  they  discharged  too  slowly. 
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Mill  61  found  slotted  black  iron  screens  gave  poorest  results.  Brass  wire 
screens  gave  better  results.  Tin  plate,  unburned  (see  Table  95),  proved  the 
best  both  in  freedom  of  discharge  and  cheapness.  The  holes  do  not  blind  up, 
and  the  soft  tin  protects  the  iron,  as  paper  does  under  a  sand  blast. 

Mill  67  found  that  woven  iron  wire  screens  had  too  short  life  and  rusted 
badly;  that  clear  slot  Russia  iron  and  aluminum  bronze  plate  wore  too  rapidly, 
causing  coarse  crushing;  that  clear  slot  brass  split;  that  buhr-slot  Russia  iron 
was  most  satisfactory,  as  the  slots  can  be  closed  up  when  worn  and  the  life 
thereby  increased  150  to  200% ;  that  probably  buhr-slot  aluminum  bronze 
would  be  better  still. 

Mill  69  has  adopted  No.  0  punched  tin  instead  of  30-mesh  woven  steel  wire, 
because  it  is  cheaper  and  it  discharges  better.  The  former  costs  10  cents  per 
square  foot  delivered,  while  the  latter  costs  34  cents  per  square  foot  and  the  life 
is  not  materially  different.  The  former  has  round  holes  0.026  inch  (0.658  mm.) 
diameter  and  21.0%  of  opening,  and  the  latter  has  square  holes  0.0178  inch 
(0.452  mm.)  diameter  and  28.5%  of  opening.  The  number  of  holes  remaining 
open  after  each  screen  had  served  its  time  in  the  battery  (about  10  days)  is  as 
follows : 


No.  0  Punched  Tin  Screen. 

Ist  inch  above  discharge TQjf  of  holoB  open. 

Sd     "        "  ** 6S^       "  " 

8d     "       *•  **       1%/i       "  ** 

4th    "        "  ** H%       "  " 

6th,  8th,  7th,  8th  inches 9^       '' 


SO-Mesh  Steel  Wire  Screen. 


let  inch  aboTe  discharge 94j(  of  holes  open. 

Sd     ••        "  •»       ssgc       »»  *• 

8d     **        **  •*       683<       "  •* 

4th    "        ••  •* 7H 

6th,  6th,  Tth,  8th  inches QQjf       *'  ** 


At  the  Gover  mill,  Amador  County,  Cal.,**  for  medium  hard  ore  with  gold 
of  medium  fineness,  SO-mesh  brass  cloth  is  used,  and  lasts  35  to  55  days.  For 
ores  rich  in  pyrite,  20-mesh  steel  cloth  is  used,  giving  rapid  discharge  and  last- 
ing 20  to  30  days.  When  the  gold  is  very  fine  and  as  usually  happens,  the  ore 
is  very  hard,  punched  Bussia  iron.  No.  7  needle  (0.025  inch  or  0.635  mm.),  is 
used.  This  retains  the  pulp  long  in  the  battery  and  causes  fine  crushing.  Such 
screens  last  40  to  60  days. 

At  the  Golden  Star  mill,  So.  Dak.,^*  wire  cloth  was  blinded  and  broken  by 
chips  and  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  changing  to  punched  plates. 

At  the  Phoenix  mill,  Otago,  New  Zealand,"  plates  blinded  too  rapidly  and 
wire  screens  were  perferred. 

Bernard  McDonald  states  that  slotted  plates  for  equal  diameters  of  grain 
were  discarded  for  wire  screen,  30  mesh,  No.  29  wire,  0.0178-inch  (0.452  mm.) 
hole,  with  greatly  improved  results  in  diminution  of  slime  and  increased  capac- 
ity. The  mortar  is  very  narrow,  it  being  11  inches  wide  at  the  dies.  It  is 
driven  for  maximum  output  and  when  fed  with  f-inch  material,  yields  3J  tons 
per  stamp  per  24  hours. 

The  Mammoth  mill,  of  Arizona,*^  increased  its  stamping  capacity  20%  by 
substituting  wire  screen  24  mesh  with  No.  26  wire  for  a  diagonal  slotted  plate 
screen,  producing  the  same  size  of  grain. 

Aluminum  bronze  screen  0.035  inch  thick,  lasted  six  months  at  the  Home- 
stake  mill,**^  wearing  from  No.  7  (0.024  inch  or  0.61  mm.)  to  No.  5i  (0.028 
inch  or  0.715  mm.)  needle  without  breaking.  The  diagonal  slotted  Russia 
sheet  iron  screens  lasted  two  weeks  under  same  conditions.  The  bronze  cost 
45  cents  per  pound  unperforated. 

At  another  place,**  aluminum  bronze  cloth  lasted  17  weeks  while  Russia  iron 
lasted  three  weeks;  and  phosphor  bronze  cloth  lasted  several  times  as  long  as 
brass  cloiL 
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The  screen  at  Mill  73,  when  new,  measures  0.018  inch  thick  with  buhr  on, 
or  0.013  inch  with  the  bulir  filed  off.  After  being  worn  about  14  days  it  meas- 
ures O.OU  inch  and  although  the  holes  have  not  visibly  enlarged,  the  screen  is 
discarded,  because  it  is  so  thin  that  it  begins  to  tear.  This  indicates  that  the 
faces  of  the  plates  wear  faster  than  the  sides  of  the  holes.  At  this  mill  better 
results  have  been  obtained  with  burned  tin  plate  than  with  round  or  slotted 
Bussia  iron  or  with  wire  cloth  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  much  cheaper.  Tin 
plate  costs  a  little  less  than  12  cents  per  square  foot,  while  Bussia  iron  coats  from 
40  to  75  centa  per  square  foot. 

§  156.  The  Slope  op  the  Sceeen8  varies  in  the  table  from  vertical  to  20° 
from  the  vertical;  10°  is  bj  far  the  most  common.  The  vertical  screen  has 
hydraulic  pressure  alone  acting  to  discharge  the  particles  of  crushed  ore,  while 
a  sloping  screen  adds  the  force  of  gravity  which  increases  with  the  slope.  A 
sloping  screen  tends  to  retard  the  falling  grains,  thereby  hastening  discharge. 
The  greater  the  slope,  however,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  blind  the 
screen.     After  a  number  of  testa"*  to  obtain  the  slope  of  greatest  efficiency  of 


FIG.   121. — FBONT  OF  MOBTAB,  SHOWING  SCREEN   IN  PLACE, 

discharge,  the  screen  of  the  Newton  mortar  (see  Figs.  114a  and  1146)  was 
made  to  slope  12°  from  the  vertical. 

§  157.  Screen  Fhames.— (See  Fig.  112c.)— They  are  made  of  wood,  rarely 
of  iron.  The  wood,  from  IJ  to  2  inches  square,  is  framed  and  pinned  together 
at  the  comers.  They  may  be  shod  with  iron  plate  -^  inch  thick  at  the  three 
or  four  parts  where  the  keys  bear.  The  frame  is  often  divided  by  vertical  bars 
I  to  2J  inches  thick,  into  panels  which  range  from  2  to  8  in  number  (see 
Tables  95  and  96).  These  support  the  screen  but  lessen  the  area  of  discharge, 
(see  §  191.)  The  pieces  of  screen  are  tacked  to  the  inner  aide  of  the  screen 
frame  so  as  to  fill  the  panels,  or  to  extend  continuously  behind  the  uprights, 
and  a  strip  of  sheet  rubber,  gunny  sack,  or  blanket,  is  nailed  to  the  screen 
frame  in  such  manner  as  to  make  tight  joints  against  the  planed  faces  of  the 
mortar. 

Mill  64  uses  a  double  screen  frame  (see  Fig.  121).  The  inner  or  main  frame 
A  is  keyed  tight  to  the  mortar,  as  is  usual.  The  outer  frame  B  carries  the 
screen  and  is  attached  to  the  main  frame  by  three  iron  cleats  C  below  and  two 
wooden  wedges  D  above.  The  advantage  of  this  lies  in  the  shortened  time  of 
changing  screens  and  the  greater  freedom  of  discharge.  Both  frames  have  to 
be  removed  at  the  clean  up. 

The  frames  may  be  inverted  to  even  the  wear  on  the  screen,  and  if  the  top 
bar  is  narrower  than  the  bottom,  the  additional  advantage  of  adjusting  the  height 
of  discharge  will  be  obtained. 
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In  Mill  68  a  graded  8ct  of  frames  is  used  in  which  the  bottom  bars  are  5,  3^ 
and  IJ  inches  wide  respectively. 

As  seen  in  Figs,  llla-1146,  the  frame  is  driven  carefully  down  in  the  two 
end  grooves  to  a  bearing  by  a  mallet  and  a  long,  vertical  key  wedge  is  driven  in 
the  groove  at  each  end,  forcing  the  end  bars  of  the  frame  to  a  tight  bearing 
against  the  planed  faces  of  the  mortar,  and  one  or  two  horizontal  keys  are  driven 
at  the  bottom  against  lugs,  doing  the  same  for  the  bottom  bar.  The  end  wedges 
have  large  heads  for  ease  of  removal.  The  bottom  wedges  can  be  driven  out 
backward. 

At  the  Homestake  (see  Figs,  llla-lllc)  and  Caledonia  mills.  Mill  67  and  Mill 
77,  a  space  is  left  above  the  screen  frame  for  the  removal  of  chips,  rope,  grass, 
etc.  This  is  closed  with  a  board  which  comes  to  the  frame,  or  a  canvas  curtain 
which  laps  inside.  At  Mill  73  in  four  batteries  a  little  door  is  made  in  the  end 
panel  at  which  the  chips  collect.  In  the  eight  other  batteries  the  chips  are 
removed  from  above  the  screen.  These  chips  are  gathered  and  burned  from 
time  to  time  and  the  gold  extracted  from  the  ashes.  This  furnace  is  5X8  feet 
and  has  cement  floor,  15  inches  above  which  are  placed  the  grate  bars.  The 
top  of  the  arch  is  3  feet  above  the  grate  bars.  There  is  a  charging  hopper  at 
the  top,  with  a  door.  The  ashes  are  screened  to  remove  nails  and  then  ground 
in  the  clean  up  barrel  with  10  pounds  of  mercury  for  six  hours.  By  burning 
all  the  wood  used  around  the  mill  they  save  from  6  ounces  to  2  pounds  of  amal- 
gam per  month.  In  some  mills  old  screens  are  allowed  to  rust  to  pieces  under 
the  action  of  the  weather  assisted  by  salt,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  gold 
is  obtained. 

§  158.  A  Canvas  Shield  is  suspended  in  front  of  the  screen,  or  a  Splash 
Board  of  wood  (see  Fig.  437)  is  used  to  stop  the  spatter  caused  by  the  stamping. 
In  Mills  56,  61,  62,  63,  71  and  76  splash  boards  are  used  and  all  except  Mill 
63  have  amalgamated  copper  plates  upon  them.  In  Mills  56,  61,  62  and  76  the 
boards  are  14,  7,  12  and  8  inches  wide  respectively.  .They  are  all  inclined 
upward  and  outward  so  that  the  attendant  can  view  the  screen.  At  the  South 
Clunes  United  mill,  however,  it  is  inclined  downward  and  outward.  Canvas 
shields  are  used  in  Mills  55,  57  and  67.  Mills  65^  73  and  74  have  a  combina- 
tion wooden  splash  board  and  canvas  shield.  A  board  ^  inch  thick,  12  inches 
wide  and  extending  the  length  of  the  mortar,  is  suspended  vertically  from  the 
screen  frame  by  two  hooks  and  eye-bolts  so  as  to  swing  freely.  To  the  lower 
edge  of  the  board  is  tacked  a  strip  of  canvas  6  inches  wide,  which  confines  the 
splash  to  the  apron. 

TABLE    102. — CHUCK    BLOCKS. 


Mm  No. 

Number  Used. 

Height  of  Chuck  Blocks. 

60 
61 
62 
64 
66 
67 
71 
84 
01dhjim>». 

1-inch  difference. 

1-inch  sections. 

8  and  6  inches. 

>4-inch  difference. 

7  and  5  inches. 

10,  8  and  6  inches. 

4  of  lU  inches,  1  of  2  Inches. 

3,  2  and  1  inch. 

14  inches,  downward. 

1,  iDfieetfoDs. 

2 

1,  Inflections 

2 

8 

1,  in  5  flections 

8 

Several 

§169.  Chuck  Block. — This  is  a  block  commonly  made  of  two  pieces  of 
plank  of  the  forms  shown  in  Pigs,  llla-1146.  When  used  it  is  put  under  the 
screen  frame  and  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  height  of  discharge,  also  to  serve 
as  a  support  for  the  front  inside  amalgamated  plate.  It  is  generally  made  in 
either  two  or  three  heights,  interchangeable.     None  are  used  in  Mills  27,  55, 
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56,  68  and  83.     They  are  used  in  MUIb  59,  62,  63,  64,  65,  67,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75 
and  83- 

The  different  heights  are  shown  in  Table  102.  The  high  wooden  chuck  block 
of  Mill  67  and  the  Oldham  mill  (see  Figs.  1136  and  113c)  gives  a  spring  which, 
though  Blight,  settles  the  amalgam  layer  in  the  sand  to  2  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand,  while  an  iron  chuck  block  settles  it  to  only  1  inch  below  the 
surface.  This  mortar  has  a  sill  only  2  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  mortar. 
The  same  thing  would  be  true  in  comparing  this  wooden  chuck  block  with  a 
solid  iron  front. 

The  Oldham  chuck  block  is  made  of  wood  faced  with  thin  steel  plate,  and  a 
tight  joint  between  it  and  the  mortar  is  made  with  sheet  rubber  packing.  The 
chuck  block  of  Mill  63  is  faced  with  an  iron  plate. 

At  the  Gover  mill,  Amador  County,  Cal.,  a  curved  chuck  block  (see  Fig.  122), 
gave  more  rapid  discbarge  of  the  pulp  than  a  straight  chuck  block  (see  Fig.  123). 

§  160.  Lip  Apron.— This 
is  a  cast-iron  extension  of 
the     lip     which     may     be 
^^  flanged,  faced  and  bolted  to 

the  mortar,  as  in  Fig,  1126, 
HOKTxitj^^nnn.        UP  or  or  may  be  cast  directly  on 

the  mortar.     It  conveys  the 
pulp  from  the  screen  to  the 
amalgamated   plates  below. 
FIG,  122.  PIQ.  123.  The  ordinary  lip  is  about  6 

PIG.    123.-<]DRVED    CHUCK    BLOCK.      FIG.    123.- i-V^?!^*  "'"^MBee  Fig.  lllc) 
STRAIGHT  CHDCZ  BLOCK.  f*"]^  ^Je  '.p  aprou  may  ex- 

tend It  to  a  total  of  20 
inches  and  at  the  outer  end  it  may  be  supplied  with  a  distributing  box  the  full 
width  of  the  mortar,  with  holes  evenly  lined  and  spaced.  It  serves  for  dis- 
tributing pulp  evenly  to  the  plates  that  are  to  follow,  and  also  for  a  holder  for 
the  battery  cleanings  at  the  clean  up.  The  usual  practice  in  this  country  is  to 
dispense  with  the  wide  lip  apron  and  distributor. 

§  161.  Inside  Amaloamated  Plates. — These  are  generally  of  soft  annealed 
copper  plate  \  inch  thick,  simply  coated  with  quicksilver,  sometimes  also  silver 
plated.  Amalgam  accumulates  so  rapidly  on  them,  however,  that  silver  plating 
is  not  really  necessary.  They  are  used  to  catch  gold  in  the  battery,  utilizing 
the  impact  of  the  gold  particles  derived  from  the  swash  of  the  stamp,  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  contact  of  the  gold  with  the  plate.  If  placed  too  near  the  stamp, 
the  amalgam  is  scoured  oS.  Custom  favors  a  single  plate  in  the  front  of  the 
mortar  between  A  and  B,  Fig.  1126.  A  few  mills  use  front  and  back  plates, 
as  in  Fig.  1146.     One  mill,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  uses  back  plate  only.** 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  back  plates  are:  (1)  They  widen  the  mortar, 
and  diminish  thereby  the  speed  of  stamping;  (2)  they  cannot  be  adjusted  easily 
to  suit  the  height  of  the  die,  and  (3)  they  are  ordinarily  out  of  sight  in  the  dark, 
and  difficult  to  care  for  properly.  The  E.  P.  Allis  Co.  partially  overcame  these 
objections  by  making  a  mortar  with  an  opening  in  the  recess,  for  removing  the 
back  plate  as  in  Fig.  1146. 

In  the  mills  visited  by  the  author  no  inside  plates  are  used  in  Mills  27,  55, 
56,  58,  68,  82,  83,  84  and  87.  They  were  formerly  used  in  Mills  G8,  82  and  83, 
but  were  condemned,  as  they  gave  extra  work  of  cleaning  up  with  no  extra  catch 
of  gold  to  compensate;  in  fact  Mills  68  and  82  report  a  greater  extraction  when 
outside  plates  only  are  used.  Both  front  and  hack  plates  are  used  in  Mills  70, 
77.  85  and  88.  In  Mill  77  they  are  of  plain  copper  -fg-inch  thick;  the  front  is 
6X54  inches  and  is  vertical;  the  rear  is  12X64  inches  and  slopes  40'^.     In  MUIb 
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70  and  85  they  slope  60®  (see  Fig.  1146)  which  slope  was  the  result  of  experi- 
ment. In  the  remainder  of  the  stamp  mills,  front  plates  only  are  used  on  the 
chuck  block.     The  details  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  Table  1031 

TABLB    103. — ^INSIDE   PLATES. 


MiUNo. 

Length  of 
Plate. 

Width  of 
Plate. 

Thickness 
of  Plate. 

Plain  Conper  or 
SUvernSed. 

61 
(» 
64 

78 
78 
74 
76 

Inches. 
68 
48 
60 
46 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

Inches. 
fi 

8 
8 

Inches. 

SilTcr  plated. 

M 

Plain  copper. 
Plain  copper. 
Plain  copper. 

H 

^ 

Plain  copper. 
Plain  copper. 

The  plates  are  curved  to  suit  the  chuck  block  in  Mills  61,  62,  64,  72  and  76. 
They  are  plane  surfaces  in  Mill  59,  to  avoid  scouring.  They  slope  45^  in  Mill 
67.*  In  Mill  67 1  the  upper  1^  inches  of  the  width  is  on  the  chuck  block,  and 
slopes  45^  upward  and  outward.  The  lower  \  inch  is  bent  at  right  angles  to 
form  a  90^  gutter  which  makes  an  efficient  catcher  of  amalgam.  Mills  73  and  74 
have  the  upper  half  of  the  plate  sloping  45*^,  while  the  lower  half  is  vertical. 
Below  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  ana  lapping  over  \  inch  on  the  plate  is  a  iX2- 
inch  horizontal  iron  strip  bolted  to  the  cnuck  block.  At  the  bend  in  the  copper, 
or  about  2  inches  above  the  bottom  iron,  is  bolted  a  second  strip  ^xf  inch. 
These  strips  protect  the  plate  from  scouring  and  increase  the  catch  of  amalgam. 
It  is  natural  that  the  currents  should  more  perfectly  follow  a  curved  surface 
than  a  sharply  bent  angle,  such  as  is  needed  with  a  flat  plate.  The  back  plates 
are  generally  flat  and  are  placed  in  a  special  recess  under  the  feed  chute,  and 
are  held  in  place  by  bolts  or  wedges  (see  Fig.  1146). 

For  further  details  on  amalgamation  and  the  care  of 
.plates,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XVII.  on 
amalgamation. 

•  §  162.  Dies. — ^These  are  the  wearing  parts  upon 
which  the  rock  is  crushed  by  the  falling  stamp.  They 
lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  and  relieve  it  from  the 
wear  due  to  crushing. 

Dies  are  made  cylindrical  with  axes  vertical.  They 
are  held  in  place  either  by  a  cylindrical  socket  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mortar,  by  lugs  cast  upon  the  dies  (see 
Fig.  124),  which,  when  turned  90®  under  flanges  on 
the  sides  of  the  mortar,  lock  the  dies  in  place  (used 
more  particularly  in  dry  crushing),  or  most  commonly  of 
all,  by  having  square  flanges  or  foot  plates  as  in  Fig.  125, 
cast  upon  the  bottom  of  cylinders  which  are  large 
enough  to  practically  fill  the  whole  space  of  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and, 
therefore,  line  up  the  dies.  Hexagonal  dies  with  sand  packed  around  them,  are 
used  at  South  Clunes.**  Dimensions  of  various  dies  are  given  in  Tables  104 
and  107. 

Mill  77  uses  cylindrical  dies  sitting  in  circular  sockets  with  tailings  packed 
around  them.  All  the  other  mills  visited  use  the  square  base  with  comers  left 
off  for  ease  of  removing  the  dies  with  a  bar.    New  dies  are  3  to  7|  inches  high 

•  Fig.  118b.    t  Fig.  118c 


FIG.  124.     FIG.  125. 

FIG.  124. — ^DIE  WITH 
LUGS.  FIG.  125. — 
DIE  WITH  FOOT 
PLATE. 
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and  when  worn  are  i  to  4  inches  high.  The  dies  are  8  to  9^  inches  in  diameter. 
In  New  Zealand,  one  mill  is  given  at  10  inches,  in  Australia,  one  at  lOJ  inches. 
They  range  from  47  to  160  pounds  weight  when  new,  and  from  17  to  60  pounds 
weight  when  worn  out.  The  materials  cost  from  2^  to  11  cents  per  pound,  and 
are  of  gray  to  mottled  ^'^  iron  chilled,  of  white  iron  chilled,  unchilled  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  high  manganese  cast  iron,  cast  steel,  forged  steel,  chrome 
steel  and  manganese  steel.     Cast  iron  is  chilled  only  above  the  foot  plate. 

Further  details  will  be  given  in  §  165,  where  shoes  and  dies  are  discussed 
together. 

TABLE   104. — ^DETAILS  OF  DIES. 


87.. 
5Ck. 
56.. 
57.. 
61.. 


M iU  No. 


(M 

78 

77. 

88. 

84 

87. 

Homestake.... 
North  Star. . . . 

Oldham 

Caledonia 

Linooln 


Space  between 
Dies. 


Inches. 


Space  between 

Dies  and  End 

of  Mortar. 


Inches. 
2 
1 
9 


«tolM 


Foot  Plates. 


Length. 


Inches. 


10 


9 


io"" 


Width. 


Inches. 


10 


10^ 


10 

ioji' 


Thickness. 


Inches. 


1)4 


IH 


1)4 
'iJ4* 


Crack  between 
Foot  Plates. 


Inches. 
0 


Diameter 
of  Die. 


Inches. 


§  163.  False  Bottoms  may  be  used  to  raise  the  dies  when  the  latter  are  partly 
worn  to  compensate  for  the  wear  and  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  die,  and  also  to 
protect  the  mortar.    The  practice  of  the  mills  is  as  follows:  None  are  used  in 
Mills  27,  55,  56;  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  67,  68,  76,  77,  82,  87  and  88. 
Mills  65,  73  and  74  use  them  simply  to  protect  the  mortar  and  keep 
them  in  all  the  time.     At  Mill  74  a  false  bottom  consists  of  five  cast- 
iron  blocks.     Mill  59  formerly  used  old  dies  to  block  up  half  worn 
dies.     Mill  57  has  false  bottoms  of  cast  iron  2  inches  thick  in  two 
pieces  in  each  mortar.     They  are  put  in  when  the  die  has  worn  2 
inches  and  add  10  days  to  the  life  of  the  dies.     They  break  oftener 
FIG.  126.  ^j^j^  individual  blocks.     Mill  64  uses  false  bottoms  made  up  of  three 
SHOE,    pieces,  each  16  inches  long,  12  inches  wide  and  3  inches  thick.     They 
are  still  good  after  six  years.     Mill  66  uses  false  bottoms  of  cast  steel 
2^  inches  thick.     Mill  84  uses  false  bottoms  consisting  of  one  piece  for  a  mortar. 
It  is  51  inches  long,  lOJ  inches  wide  and  3J  inches  thick.     It  lasts  12  months. 

At  South  Spring  Hill  mine,  Amador  County,  Cal.,  a  3-inch  steel  false  bottom 
is  used  all  in  one  piece.*^  At  the  Phanix  mill,  bars  3  inches  square  are  used 
with  sand  packed  around  them.^*  At  South  Clunes,  Victoria,  sand  is  used  until 
the  layer  is  2  inches  thick.  Then  a  false  bottom  is  put  in  which  consists  of 
three  castings,  two  end  ones  for  two  dies  each,  and  a  middle  one  for  the  middle 
die.**  This  use  of  sand  is  common  in  Australia.  Hardman  points  out  that  it 
is  unusual  to  bed  dies  upon  tailings  in  America,  since,  in  that  case,  the  dies 
being  not  on  a  solid  foundation,  do  not  receive  a  solid  blow,  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  remain  at  uniform  height,  and  their  bottoms  wear  fast  and  eventually 
become  rounded. 
The  Father  de  Smet  mill  condemned  false  bottoms,  because  they  cat  down 
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the  capacity  of  the  mill.**  Since  the  effect  of  the  blow  of  a  stamp  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  solidity  of  the  die,  the  false  bottoms  probably  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  stamps,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  this  loss  is  not  greater 
than  the  gain  by  using  them. 

The  Stamps. — (See  Fig.  90.) — Each  consists  of  a  stamp  stem  or  rod,  a 
tappet  by  which  it  is  lifted,  a  shoe  to  strike  the  blow,  and  a  boss  or  stamp  head 
to  connect  the  shoe  to  the  stem  and  to  give  added  weight. 

§  164.  The  Shoe  (see  Fig.  126),  as  now  universally  adopted,  consists  of  a 
cylinder  or  butt,  surmounted  by  a  truncated  cone  or  shank.  The  diameter  of 
the  butt  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  die,  and  ranges  from  8  to  9^  inches. 
In  Australia  they  reach  9f  inches.  The  author  notes  exceptions  to  the  above 
statement;  given  in  Table  105.    Loring*^  reports  that  at  Mills  65,  73  and  74, 


TABLE  105. — ^DIAMETERS  OF  SHOES  AND  DIES. 


HUlNo. 


06 

77 

84 

Newton 

Wentwortb  Gold  Fields  Co 

SaxoD  Mill,  Thames  District,  N.  Z. 


Diuneier 
of  Shoe. 


Diameter 
of  Die. 


Indies. 
0 
SllKhtly  larger. 


Authority. 


Author. 

Author. 

Author. 

F.  T.  Snyder***. 

F.  H.  Drake'M. 

T.  A.  Bickard". 


he  has  obtaioed  better  results  with  an  8|-inch  shoe  and  an  8f-inch  die  than 
with  shoe  and  die  both  8^  inches.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  always  more  or 
less  play  in  the  stamp  stem  guides  and,  consequently,  where  the  shoe  and  die 
are  of  the  same  diameter,  the  shoe  may  overhang  the  die  and  the  whole  crushing 
surface  is  not  utilized.  A  greater  difference  in  diameter,  however,  than  \  inch 
will  cause  '^cupping"  and  consequent  loss  of  efficiency. 

The  butt  of  the  shoe  ranges  from  5^  to  10  inches  high  when  new  and  from  J 
to  2  inches  high  when  worn  out.  The  weights  range  from  85  to  198  pounds 
new,  and  from  20  to  56  pounds  when  worn  out.  The  details  of  the  shanks  of 
various  shoes  are  given  in  Table  106. 

TABLE    106. — SHOE   SHANKS   AND   BUTTS. 


Mill  or  Maouf  acturer. 


Oldham  Mill 

Homestake  Mill 

Father  de  Smet  Mia. 

Providence  MIU 

Mills? 

MillfS. 

Mill  67. 

Mil  78  (o). :.. 

Mill  84 

E.P.  AlUsCo 

Fraser  &  Chalmers.. . 


Diameter 
of  Butt. 


Inches. 


m. 


Heifcht  of 
Butt. 


Inches. 
8 
10 
6 

7 
9 

9 
8 


Height  of 
Shank. 


Inches. 
6 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5H 


Diameter 

of  Lower 

Base  of 

Shank. 


Diameter 

of  Upper 

Base  of 

Shank. 


Taper  of 

Shank  per 

Foot. 


Inches. 
8.4 
9.78 
8.67 


8.5 

1.66 

8.4 

8.4 

1.8 

8.4 

1.71 


Ratio  of 
Diameter 
of  Butt  to 
Diameter 
of  Lower 
Base. 


1.88 
1.79 
1.88 


1.50 
1.88 
1.88 
1.78 
1.89 


8.00 


(a)  Loriog  reports  that  man^^anese  steel  shoes  in  this  mill  were  oast  with  a  SU  Inch  hole  8>i  inches  deep  in 
the  shank,  which  made  a  saving  of  about  8  pounds  of  metal  or  85  cents  plus  the  freight. 


The  rounding  of  the  junction  between  the  shank  and  the  butt  is  to  prevent 
fracture  at  that  point  and  also  to  prevent  contact  between  the  butt  and  the 
boss.    Some  manufacturers  consider  the  rounding  unnecessary  and  omit  it. 
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Id  regard  to  the  taper  or  the  angle  of  the  ebank,  the  more  acute  this  angle 
the  stronger  will  be  the  joint  between  the  boss  and  the  shoe,  but  the  greater  is 
the  tendency  to  split  the  boss  and  bottom  the  hole,  and  if  it  bottoms,  it  fails  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  wooden  wedges. 

Shoes  are  made  of  chilled  east  iron,  unchilled  cast  iron,  high  manganese  cast 
iron,  chrome  steel,  cast  steel,  Wilson's  pressed  steel,  fagot  iron,  manganese  eteel. 
For  cast  steel,  that  with  0.5^  carbon  is  best."  If  of  chilled  cast  iron,  the  butt 
should  be  cast  in  heavy  chills,  the  shank  cast  in  sand.  This  gives  hardness  to 
the  butt  and  toughness  to  the  shanks.^' 

The  shoe  should  not  be  allowed  to  wear  so  thin  as  to  permit  undue  wear  on 
the  boss.    The  practice  is  showa  in  Table  107. 


TABLE   107. — STAUP  SHOES  AND  DIBS. 


Wh.C.  1.  =  White  w 


h  maiuBuitae  cut  iron;  In.  =  iDclua;  IA*.=  pouDdc  H.  C.  I.  A  B.^! 
Oe  torn  KCesU  U.  H.  C.  LnUnchiUml  turd  cut  Iroo;  Wh.  Cb.  1.= 

L  inn;  ^11.  P.  e.  =  Wilaon  pmmd  MoeL 
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TABLE  107. — Continued. 


i 

1 

MaUrlaL 

New. 

WomOat. 

NetCmt 

Cnuhec 

a 

1 

1 

1 

P 

i 

3 

1 

|1 

Life. 

1 

Lbs. 

1 

Id. 

1 

a 

> 

Lba. 

S 

80 

i 

a 

Cu. 

1 

iaT:8 

T 

Cmu. 

^TSt; 

CbWedlron.. 

en 

% 

We.:: 

ilea 

CutlroD....' 

'g 

> 

«M1 

IM 

teo 

i 

ISO 

■i 

90 

IT 

SO 

ll 

■ 

t 

! 

B 

lii 

0.5U 

wh-ch.  I..:: 

■1 

EM 

Si 

<H 

soo 

1 

Die.:: 

gS,S;i;ii 

"s 

p 

SH 

«M 

9 

SS^:: 

SaiKi;; 

'S 

(alllw  bcteht  of 
cent!  (ndsht.  (c)>" 
Hi^uly  oter  a  hcl 


,    (M  Plus  two 


_..    _..„  ...  »  not  Inoluile  One  Bhuk;  Ui>tar*dJe  lncludea  Oie  foot  plats 

relsht.   (c)11iua.lS  iMotfrelKbL   (d)  Pellrerad.   <e)  Steal  waus  U(  to  *  dnuw  w  Ions ., 

— ~  '' — hes.    (A)  A  lario  part'ot  theeaaUnn  now  used  are  (urnisoed  br  the  BrooklTD  Chrome  Stuel 
L    (Altortli  Star  (AbBdie).    <1)  KortbStar  (Rloltard).    (fe)  Provldenae.    (I)  Caledonia.    (n> 

KuoeraeEuim.   in)  Ttwmea  (Mew  Zsolaad).   <o)  Fortuna  (AoalraUa).   (pjCathertDO  (Auatralla).    iq)  Psar) 

(AnatraUa) 

Table  108,  taken  from  Rickard,"  shows  the  wear  of  shoes  and  dies  in  differ- 
ent diBtricte,  as  affected  by  different  conditions. 

TABLE   108. — STAMP   BH0B8  AND   DIBS.    (Trom  Rickard.) 
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§  165.  Life  of  Shoes  and  Dies. — These  parts  diminish  by  the  cutting  action 
of  hard  rock  and  by  the  breaking  oflf  of  their  edges.  The  hardness  of  the  metal 
rerists  the  first,  toughnef^s  resists  the  second.  Uniformity  of  structure  is  desir- 
able for  resistance  to  either  loss.  It  follows  that  the  metal  must  be  hard,  tough 
and  of  uniform  structure. 

The  shoes  wear  faster  than  the  dies;  with  California  short  drop  1.2  to  1.8 
times  as  fast,  using  the  same  material  for  both;  with  Colorado  high  drop  2.5 
times  as  fast.  The  reason  of  this  probably  is  that  in  transmitting  the  force  of 
the  blow  from  the  shoe  to  the  die  through  the  rock,  energy  is  absorbed  in  frac- 
turing the  rock,  which  is  shattered  before  it  can  transmit  the  force,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  it  cushions  the  blow.  This  action  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  die  is  usually  protected  with  a  layer  of  rock  slightly  thicker  than  that  for 
maximum  capacity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dies  from  breaking.  The  life  of 
shoes  and  dies  is  increased  by  mechanical  feeders  and  by  preliminary  reduction 
with  rock  breakers,  as  is  shown  in  Table  108. 

The  shoes  and  dies  wear  to  uneven  surfaces,  but,  owing  to  the  revolution  of 
the  stamp,  the  unevenness  generally  has  a  certain  regularity  around  the  circle 
as  if  the  two  surfaces  were  turned  in  a  lathe.  Sometimes  the  shoe  wears  convex 
hemispherical  and  the  die  concave  to  fit  it,  but  perhaps  the  most  common  wear 
is  for  the  shoe  to  be  concave  in  the  center  and  convex  annular  around  the  edge8> 
while  the  die  is  the  reverse  (see  Fig.  127).  At  the  Homestake  mill,  shoes  wear 
more  evenly  than  dies.*® 

Tables  107  and  108  show  the  results  obtained  in  different  mills 

non  various  materials  for  shoes  and  dies,  together  with  the  com- 
puted  net  cost   and  net  wear  of  iron  per  ton   crushed,   which 

|_^J  form  the  proper  basis  of  comparison.  They  show  that  chilled 
iron  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness  of  first  cost,  and  if  a  foundry 
is  near  by,  the  further  advantage  of  low  freight  charges  and  a 


FIG.  127. —  market  for  worn-out  parts.  It  has  shorter  life  than  the  steels. 
v^ORN  SHOE    The  various  steels,  of  which  forged  steel  is  perhaps  the  best,  add 

AND  DIB.      toughness  to  hardness  and  last  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  chilled 

iron,  and  therefore,  require  less  frequent  adjustment  of  drop.     In 

places  remote  from  a  foundry  where  chilled  iron  would  have  to  pay  freight,  steel 

has  a  great  advantage.     Steel  is  said  to  wear  to  less  even  surfaces  than  chilled 

iron.     Thus  Mill  69  reports  that  steel  dies  cup  badly. 

In  addition  to  the  data  given  in  the  tables.  Mill  73  reports  that  for  shoes 
weighing  160  pounds  white  iron  lasts  45  days,  while  chrome  steel  lasts  200  days. 
For  dies  weighing  100  pounds,  white  iron  lasts  60  days  while  chrome  steel  lasts 
90  days.  White  iron  costs  4|  cents  per  pound  and  chrome  steel  costs  8  cents 
per  pound.  The  white  iron  shoes  not  only  cost  more  per  ton,  but  they  neces- 
sitated a  much  more  frequent  setting  of  the  tappets.  Ferroaluminum  shoes 
were  tried  and  found  to  crack.  According  to  Loring*®  manganese  steel  shoes, 
which  are  now  used  in  Mill  73,  last  296  days.  They  are  10  inches  high,  8^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  weigh  177  pounds  each  when  new  and  28  pounds  when 
worn  out.  They  cost  about  8  cents  per  pound  plus  the  freight.  He  also  reports 
the  life  of  hard  iron  dies  as  120  days.  They  weigh  84  pounds  each  when  new 
and  41  pounds  when  worn  out.  They  cost  4^  cents  per  pound  delivered  and  the 
old  dies  sell  for  1^  cents  per  pound.  These  figures  given  by  Loring  are  with 
stamps  9i  inches  apart  center  to  center,  with  dies  i  inch  larger  than  the  shoes 
and  with  linings  in  the  mortar,  while  those  obtained  by  the  author  are  with 
stamps  10  inches  apart  center  to  center,  with  dies  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
shoes  and  with  no  linings. 

Mill  67  reports  that  steel  shoes  cost  6  cents  per  pound  and  last  twice  as  long 
as  chilled  iron.    Manganese  steel  was  tried  for  dies  and  found  to  splinter.    Pitts- 
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burg  cast  steel  lasts  longer  than  chrome  steel  or  high  manganese  iron,  but  it 
costs  10  cents  per  pound,  while  the  iron  costs  2J  cents  per  pound.  The  high 
manganese  iron  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  special  manganese  iron  and  foundry 
pig,  and  is  very  tough  and  durable. 

Mill  77  reports  that  chilled  cast  iron  has  always  proved  itself  most  economical 
for  shoes,  dies  and  heads  for  the  slow  drop  stamps,  but  on  quick  drop  stamps 
which  have  been  recently  added,  manganese,  chrome,  and  the  Midvale  Co.'s  pro- 
jectile steel  have  all  proved  better  than  chilled  cast  iron. 

Mills  68  and  82  use  besides  chrome  steel,  various  makes  of  forged  steel,  such 
as  Bessemer,  English,  Wilson,  etc.  Iron  dies  are  preferred  in  connection  with 
steel  shoes. 

For  ease  of  managing  and  rapidity  of  crushing,  it  is  well  to  have  shoes  and 
dies  wear  out  together,  because  the  surfaces  are  then  alwavs  mated.  The  more 
rapid  wear  of  the  shoe  may  be  counteracted  by  the  use  oi  long  life,  hard  steel 
sliocs,  mated  with  thi*  chilled  iron  dies,  or  chilled  iron  shoes  mated  with  cast- 
iron  dies,  etc.  An  approximate  balancing  of  the  lives  of  the  two  may  thus  be 
made.  In  addition,  this  combination  of  hard  shoes  and  tough  dies,  is  said  to 
give  flatter  surfaces  and,  therefore,  higher  capacity  of  the  stamp.  The  lives 
may  also  be  balanced  by  varying  their  vertical  dimensions. 

It  is  important  that  not  only  should  the  shoe  and  die  wear  out  together  as  a 
pair,  but  also  that  all  the  dies  should  be  nearly  if  not  quite,  the  same  height  in 
the  same  battery,  to  maintain  the  same  depth  of  rock  on  their  surfaces  and  the 
same  height  of  discharge.  For  this  reason,  in  case  a  die  breaks  between  clean 
ups  a  partly  worn  die  of  the  same  height  as  the  others  should  be  put  in  to 
take  its  place.  A  stock  of  partly  worn  dies  may  be  kept  on  hand  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  case  there  are  no  old  ones  on  hand,  a  complete  set  of  new  dies  should 
be  put  in.  Tho  same  procedure  is  to  be  recommended  for  shoes,  although  it 
is  not  so  important  as  with  dies.    The  practice  of  a  few  mills  is  as  follows : 

Mills  61,  62,  64,  67,  68,  82,  84  and  87  replace  a  broken,  half- worn 
shoe  or  die  by  another  of  the  same  size  from  the  stock  of  partly  worn 
shoes  and  dies.  Mills  27,  65,  73  and  74  keep  their  dies  even  by  the 
above  method,  but  are  not  so  particular  about  their  shoes.  Mill  77 
puts  in  a  new  shoe  or  die.  It  may  be  further  remarked  in  regard 
to  Mill  67  that  shoes  never  broke  until  they  were  worn  down  to  2 
inches  high  and  the  dies  never  broke  at  all.  In  Mills  61  and  67 
one  battery  is  kept  at  work  wearing  out  old  shoes  and  dies. 

Where  mortars  are  cleaned  out  once  a  fortnight  the  shoes  and  dies 
Fio.  128.     ^^^  ^^^  *^P^  ^^  ^  changed  between  clean  ups,  unless  there  is  a  break. 
At  the  clean  up,  if  a  set  of  shoes  and  dies  are  so  worn  that  they  will 
SECTION     not  last  till  the  next  clean  up,  they  arc  replaced  by  a  set  of  new  shoes 
OF  BOSS,     and  dies.     In  some  mills,  for  example,  68,  77,  82  and  83,  the  mortars 
are  only  cleaned  up  when  the  shoes  and  dies  are  worn  out. 
§  166.  The  Boss  or  Stamp  Head  (see  Fig.  128)  is  cylindrical  of  the  diame- 
ter of  the  shoe  and  of  varying  lengths  (18  inches  is  common).     It  serves  to 
connect  the  stem  or  stamp  rod  with  the  shoes  and  also  to  bring  up  the  weight 
to  the  total  called  for.     It  has  a  socket  below  to  suit  the  shank  of  the  shoe,  and 
above,  for  the  taper  of  the  stem.    These  sockets  are  sometimes  connected  by  a 
small  hole  through  the  center  of  the  boss.     There  are  two  horizontal  keyways, 
generally  at  right  angles,  into  which  wedges  may  be  driven  for  removing  the 
shoe  and  the  stem. 

The  boss  is  made  of  a  tough  cast  iron,  or  less  frequently  of  steel.  Sometimes 
a  wrought  iron  ring  is  shrunk  on  the  top  or  bottom,  or  both,  to  prevent  splitting, 
the  boss  being  cut  away  to  receive  them  (see  Fig.  129).  If  the  rings  are  too 
thick,  they  are  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength.    When  bottom  rings  are 
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used,  they  should  be  set  ^  to  ^  inch  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  boss^  to  guard 
them  in  case  a  shoe  comes  oflf,  and  prevent  them  from  being  loosened  by  the  bat- 
tering which  follows.  A  loosened  hoop  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  The  use  of 
rings  is  now  going  out  of  practice  except  for  dry  crushing.  From  Table  109 
we  see  10  mills  out  of  13  use  no  rings,  two  mills  have  rings  on  top  only  and  one 
mill  has  rings  on  the  bottom  only. 

The  upper  socket  is  bored,  the  lower  is  left  rough.  The  joint  between  the 
boss  and  the  shoe  is  made  by  tying  on  a  set  of  staves  around  the  shank  of  the 
shoe  (see  Fig.  130).    These  are  f  to  }  inch  thick,  and  are  shaped  to  cover  the 
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FIO.  129. — SECTION  OF  BOSS  WITH  RINGS. 


FIG.  130. — STAVES  ON  SHOE  SHANK. 


slope  surface  of  the  shank.  They  are  made  of  sawed,  dry  pine,  which  swells 
much  with  water.  A  plan  for  saving  time  at  the  clean  up,  is  to  wrap  a  strip  of 
canvas  around  a  shoe  shank  and  tack  the  staves  to  this.  The  points  of  the  tacks 
striking  the  shoe  shank,  turn  up,  clinch  and  hold  canvas  and  staves  together. 
These  so-called  bracelets  or  collars,  are  readily  slipped  off  the  shank  of  the  shoe 
and  kept  in  stock.  In  dry  crushing,  staves  of  wrought  iron  are  often  used 
instead  of  wood.  Bosses  wear  around  the  bottom,  due  to  the  scour  of  the  sand 
and  water,  especially  when  the  shoe  is  nearly  worn  out.  The  sockets  may  also 
gradually  become  enlarged.  In  this  weakened  condition  the  boss  breaks  or 
splits.  The  final  break  may  be  hastened  by  an  accident,  such  as  a  shoe  falling 
off,  a  shoe  pounding  on  a  naked  die,  or  a  shoe  breaking  and  its  neck  being  driven 
up  iuto  the  head. 
Table  109  shows  the  details  of  the  bosses,  as  obtained  from  the  mills. 


TABLE  109. — DETAILS  OF 

BOSSES. 

Mill 
No. 

MateriaL 

Weight 

Diameter 

Lf^ngth. 

Cost  (a) 

Life. 

Rings. 

97 

Osit  iron 

Pounds. 
915 
9R0 
160 
990 
176 
900 
945 
990 
900  to  910 
940 
600 
940 
900 
180 
180 
980 
940 
900 
988 

Inches. 

Inches. 
18 
18 
14 

Dollars. 

Years. 

On  top  onlj. 
None. 

55 

dirouM  stool 

90.00 
7.90 

5 

10 

15 

5 

Over  5 

56 

Cast  iron 

None. 

67 

Cast  iron-..........t«...T..t.. 

None. 

66 

50 

11.00 

98.76 

14.50 

(6)Iron  10.00 

61 

Gaststeel 

Cast  steel 

68 

8Hto89| 

99 

18 
18 
18 
10 
18 

None. 

64 

Iron  or  steel 

6 

On  top  only. 
None. 

66 

Cast  iron 

67 
68 

Hiflrh  manganese  iron. 

Cast  Iron 

(e)8attop 

7.50 
8.19 

Nona 
None. 

78 

(/) 

75 

9.00 

8  to  10 
(d)90 
8 

ltolJ4 

76 

Cast  iron. 

8 
8 
8» 

99 

18 
19 

77 

Cast  iron. 

11.90 
8.10 

10.00 
9.59 

88 

Cast  iron 

Nona 

88 

84 

Steel 

9 

18 

None. 

87 

Cast  iron 

None. 

(a)  An  idea  of  the  value  of  worn-out  bosses  may  be  «Uned  by  reference  to  Table  107  of  Shoes  and  Dies.  (6) 
Steel  costs  190.00.  (c)  Two  out  of  10  split  in  5  years,  (d)  If  do  CMCideots  oocur.  {•)  7U  inches  at  the  bottom. 
(/)  Od  bottom  only. 
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TABLE  110. — SOCKETS  IN  BOBSEa. 


Bum  Bockeu. 

Shoe  Bockeu. 

Uggj^r 

Wnmlamaaa- 

Depth. 

& 

5SS. 

T«per 

Depth. 

& 

& 

Taper 

"KT 

T 

Inches. 

iDchee. 

iDtdiea. 

f 

tnches. 
lis 

IB 

feifKi^: 

<a)  TM  InclKa  at  hOUaat. 

Comparing  Table  110  vith  Tables  106  and  113  on  shoee  and  stema,  we  find 
that  the  stem  has  identically  the  same  taper  and  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  its 
socket,  while  the  shoe  shank  varies  a  little  from  that  of  its  socket,  being  rough 
cast.  With  the  stem,  the  socket  hag  a  little  extra  length  to  take  up  the  jam  of 
the  stem.  With  the  shoe,  the  socket  has  also  spare  width  to  take  up  the  jam  of 
the  staves. 

§  167.  Stamp  Stem. — (See  Fig.  131.) — This  is  made  solid  of  wrought  iron  or 
mild  steel.  It  is  turned  to  true  cylinder  or  it  is  cold  rolled  and  has  a  taper  at 
both  ends,  so  that  it  can  be  reversed.  Its  duty  is  to  connect  the  tappet  with 
the  boss  and  transmit  rectilinear  oscillating  motion  from  the  cam  to  me  shoe. 

TABLE    111. — DETAILS    OF    STAMP    STEMS. 


TABLE  112. — TAPBBS  0 


^!?sr 

"Sfsr 

■«." 

per  Foot, 

Ineho. 

iQcbu. 

\k 

0.4B 
0.40 
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id 

r 
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The  amount  of  taper  commonly  used  varies  from  0.40  to  1  inch  per 
foot.  (See  Tables  111  and  112).  American  practice  seems  to  aver- 
age from  i  to  I  inch  per  foot,  while  the  English  practice  seems  to 
average  greater. 

A  stem  generally  breaks  just  above  the  head,  sometimes  just  below 
the  tappet,  the  points  of  greatest  strain.  In  the  former  case  it  can 
be  reversed  and  when  it  next  breaks,  it  can  have  new  pieces  welded 
on  the  ends  and  be  turned  down  anew,  or  be  turned  down  at  both 
ends  without  welding.  When  it  breaks*  by  the  tappet,  the  two  parts 
can  be  welded  together  and  then  turned  down.  The  break  is  caused 
by  repeated  bending  stress  in  different  directions.  Some  authorities 
call  this  crystallization  due  to  shocks,  others  say  it  is  not.*"*  ***  At 
the  Owyhee  mill  this  breaking  was  partially  remedied  by  boring  out 
the  boss  and  enlarging  the  stem  at  the  end.  The  Fortuna  mill, 
Bendigo,  uses  this  same  scheme.*^ 

The  details  of  stamp  stems  from  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  111. 
The  figure  on  life,  unless  otherwise  specified  or  very  long,  is  to  the 
time  of  the  first  break.  Thus  at  Mill  64  the  stem  lasts  one  year  be- 
fore it  breaks,  if  the  ore  is  broken  reasonably  fine  by  the  rock  breaker. 
In  two  years  both  ends  have  broken  and  the  stem  has  lost  ten  inches 
of  its  length.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  heated 
to  nearly  a  welding  heat  and  a  new  taper  forged  on  both  ends.  This 
answers  as  well  as  turning  the  taper  in  a  lathe  and  at  the  same  time 
destroys  any  remains  of  the  so-called  crystallization.  This  process  is 
repeated  every  two  years.  Usually,  in  eight  years  the  stem  is  too 
short  and  the  part  running  in  the  guides  shows  some  wear,  so  that 
it  is  discarded,  although  when  the  wear  is  slight,  a  new  pi^ce  is  some- 
times welded  on  the  ends  and  it  is  good  for  several  years  more. 

§  168.  The  Tappet  is  made  of  either  cast  iron  or  cast  steel,  bored 
to  fit  the  stem  loosely.  It  serves  to  transmit  the  lifting  power  of  the 
cam  to  the  stamp.  According  to  Louis,  good,  close-grained,  tough 
cast  iron  is  better  than  any  other  material,  but  the  tendency  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  toward  the  use  of  steel.  It  is  reversible,  having 
a  flange  above  and  below;  the  lower  flange  receives  the  lifting  force 
from  the  cam.  The  gib  tappet  (see  Fig.  132),  invented  by  Zenas 
Wheeler,  is  attached  to  the  stem  A  by  a  wrought  iron  or  forged  steel 
gib -5  and  two  or  three  keys  K,  The  latter  number  should  be  used 
for  heavy  stamps.  There  is  a  rib  cast  upon  the  side  of  the  tappet  to 
give  the  requisite  backing  for  the  keys.  The  gib  is  flat  on  the  back, 
concave  cylindrical  in  front  to  fit  the  stem,  and  is  set  rn  a  recess  in 
the  tappet.  The  keys  are  of  steel,  slightly  wedge-shaped,  and  force 
the  gib  against  the  stem  sufficiently  to  lock  the  tappet  at  any  desired 
height.  Sharpless  recommends  that  the  middle  part  of  the  key 
be  made  of  mild  steel  which  gives  a  good  grip  while  the  two  ends 
be  made  of  high  carbon  steel  and  then  hardened  so  that  they  will 
not  buhr  over  when  they  are  driven  in  or  out.  The  inside  of  the 
gib  should  have  a  curve  of  slightly  less  radius  than  that  of  the 
stem,  to  give  a  strong  grip." 

The  ends  of  the  tappet  are  counter-bored  about  1  inch  wide  and 
1  inch  deep,  to  prevent  it  from  wearing  conical  and  giving  a 
lateral  thrust  to  the  stamp.  The  wearing  surface  is  from  2  to  3 
inches  wide.  Details  of  tappets  from  mills  are  given  in  Table 
113,  and  a  few  dimensions  in  Table  114. 


FIG.  131. 
STAMP 
STEM. 


PIG.  132.— 

SECTION   OF 
TAPPET. 


^  See  alao  H<me*0 ''  Metallargy  of  Steel,''  p.  IM. 
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TABLE    113. — TAPPETS. 


Mill 
No. 


27 
66 
66 

57 
58 
50 
GO 
61 
08 
64 
65 
66 
07 
68 
71 
78 
78 
74 
75 
70 
77 
8S 
8» 

R7 
88 


Material. 


Cast  Iron 

Chrome  ste^, 

Steel 

Steel 


Cast  steel 

Cast  steel 

Chrome  steel. 


Hifch  manganese  iron. 
Chrome  steel 


Pittsburg  steel. 

Steel 

Steel 

Chrome  steel... 


Steel 

Cast  iron. 


Weight  of 
Tappets. 


Pounds. 
108 
150 
00 
118 
100 
170 


106 
185 
125 


130 
130 
106 


150 


118 
110 
49 
135 
126 
135 


Number 
Keys. 


of 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
Sands 

8 

8 

8 

3 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

8 

8 
8  and  8 

8 


Cost 


Dollars. 

"iiiod" 


18.00 
11.00 


18.00 

iiiso' 


10.40 
11.50 


8.48 
13.00 

8.76 
10.80: 


Life. 


Sereral. 

Over  9 

10  to  18 

Several. 


Over  6. 
Good  after  *6,'7, 8 


8to5 
Over  5 
Many. 


Very  long. 


Many. 


Width  of 

Annular 

Wearing 

Face. 


Inches. 
8 


8 
8H 


8 


«H 


8 
8 


Weight  ot 
Stamps. 


Pounds. 

800 

860 

650 

860 
1.000 

900 

750 

060 
1,100 

800 


860 
868 
800 
860 
760 
800 
950 
818 
7S0 
650 
980 
900 
978 
850 
660 


TABLE   114. — ^DIMENSIONS  OP  TAPPETS. 


MUl  or  Company. 

Weight 
Stamp. 

Length 

End 
Diame- 
ter. 

Middle 
Diameter 

Thickness  Flange 

Counterbore. 

Inside 
Diameter 

Lenerth 

New. 

Old. 

Diameter 

Depth. 

of 
Gib. 

Homestake  MiU. . . 

Lbs. 
850 
860 
860 
860 
860 

Inches. 
12 
18 
18 
10 
10 

Inches. 
9 

9 
9A 

Inchi>s. 
6 

6 

Inches. 

Inches. 
1« 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

IncheH. 

Mill  65 

Mill  64 

E.P.  AllisCo 

Fraser  &  Chalmers 

4 
4 

About^ 

"W 

7 
7 

Screw  tappets  meshing  with  threads  upon  the  stem  and  held  in  place  by  a 
key  and  vertical  slots,  were  formerly  used,  but  have  pretty  much  disappeared 
from  the  United  States.  They  are  still  used  in  Australia.  At  Mill  77,  the 
Wheeler  gib  tappet  is  found  to  be  cheaper ;  it  enables  cold  rolled  shafting  to  be 
used  for  stems,  which  cost  less  than  half  as  much  and  last  longer  than  the 
threaded  stems ;  the  gib  tappets  are  much  quicker  shifted  and  easier  kept  tight ; 
the  old  screw  tappets  were  always  becoming  loose  and  rattling.  The  screw 
tappet  stem  also  is  not  reversible. 

§  169.  Proportions  between  Weights  of  Parts  of  a  Stamp. — In  regard 
to  the  weights  of  the  parts,  it  would  seem  wise  to  concentrate  the  weight  at  the 
bottom  so  that  the  pull  upon  the  tappet  may  be  as  direct  as  possible  and  conse- 
quently, the  wear  on  the  guides  at  a  minimum.  This  weight  should  be  put  in 
the  head  rather  than  in  the  shoe  to  prevent  too  great  variation  in  weight  due  to 
wear  of  shoes.  Added  weight  is  sometimes  obtained  by  putting  on  extra  tappets 
at  the  top  of  the  stems.  This  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  it  makes  the  stamps 
top-heavy.  The  place  for  the  weight  is  in  the  boss.  The  stem  must  be  thick 
enough  to  prevent  bending. 

Table  115  shows  the  proportions  of  stamps  in  mills  visited  and  in  two  Aus- 
tralian mills. 
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TABLE  115. — PROPORTIONS  OF  STAMPS. 


MUl  No. 


87 

B5 

66 

67 

68 

60 

61 

63 

68 

M 

60 

67 

68 

71 

78 

75 

76 

77 

88 

68 

84 

Forinna 

Lady  Barkly. 


Total 

Weight 

ofStemp. 

I'ounds. 


800 

860 

660 

860 
1»000(?) 

900 

960 
1,100 

860 

800 

860 

868 

800 

860 

800 

818 

750 

650 

980 

900 

973 

748 

828 


Shoe. 

WeJfcht 

% 

^Pounds 

of  Total 

185 

16 

180 

15 

186 

80 

166 

18 

175 

180 
168 
159 
160 
170 
140 
188 
180 
160 
160 
168 
160 
85 
190 
160 
176 
168 
196 


80 
16 
14 

18 
81 
16 
15 
16 
18 
80 
80 
81 
18 
18 
17 
18 
87 
84 


Head. 


Weight 
Pounds 


815 
860 
160 

175 
800 
945 
890 


800-810 
840 
800 
840 


900 
180 
180 
880 
840 
800 
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% 

of  Total 


87 
89 
84 
86 


88 
86 
86 


88 
86 
80 


85 
S-J 
84 
48 
86 
88 
84 
81 


Stem. 


Weight 
Pounds 


840 
860 


868 
800 
860 
466 
600 


800 
840 
800 


880 
800 
864 
800 
86-J 
4;» 
860 
485 
885 


ottt 


otal 


48 
48 
44 

48 


I  •  •       a  «  ■  ■ 


89 

47 
45 


87 

40' 

86 

41 

88 

87 

44 

40 

40 

46 

40 

44 

48 

41 


Tappet 


Weight 
Pounds 


108 
160 
90 
118 
100 
170 
106 
185 


185 
180 
180 
105 


160 
118 
110 

49 
185 
185 
185 

06 

eo 


% 

of  Total 


14 
16 
18 
18 


19 
11 
18 


16 
15 
15 
18 


19 

14 

15 

8 

15 

14 

14 

9 

7 


Die. 


Weight 
Pounds 


185 
90 
100 
100 
180 
110 
111 
180 
100 
185 
181 
110 
180 
90 
100 
118 
100 
47 
1S» 
lOU 
100 
158 
109 


% 

of  Total 


16 
10 
15 
11 


18 
18 
II 
18 
16 
14 
18 
15 
10 
18 
14 
13 
7 
18 
11 
18 
90 
18 


§  170.  Cam  Shaft.— (See  Fig.  133.)— It  is  generally  long  enough  for  two 
batteries  with  the  overhang  for  one  pulley.  The  object  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  break  in  any  battery  causes  a  stop  of  ten  stamps  at  most^  and  of  five 


FIG.   133.— CAM  SHAFT  FOR  TEN  STAMPS. 

stamps  only  as  soon  as  the  stamps  of  the  disabled  battery  can  be  hung  up.  The 
batteries  are  usually  driven  by  pairs,  because  driving  single  batteries  multiplies 
expense  of  belts  and  pulleys  too  much. 

The  cam  shaft  is  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  turned  true,  having  a  continuous 
longitudinal  slot  or  key  seat  for  each  battery  a  little  longer  than  the  space  to 
be  occupied  by  the  cams.  The  cam  shaft  is  so  heavily  loaded  both  from  the 
weights  of  the  stamps  and  from  the  blows  which  the  cams  strike  upon  the  tappets, 
that  it  must  be  made  very  strong.  The  diameters  obtained  by  the  author  ranse 
from  4^  inches  for  light  stamps  to  6  inches  for  heavy  stamps.  The  life  of  mild 
steel  cam  shafts  at  the  Homestake  mill  is  5  years  for  diameters  from  4^  inches 
to  4i  inches,  and  10  years  for  diameters  of  h\  inches.*®  At  Mills  65,  73  and  74 
a  spare  cam  shaft  with  cams  and  pulley  all  fitted  on  it,  is  kept  in  readiness  and 
when  a  break  occurs  it  is  rolled  into  position  in  3  hours  while  the  turning  and 
fitting  of  a  new  shaft  would  take  at  least  48  hours.  Details  of  cam  shaft  are 
given  in  Table  116. 

§  171.  Collars  and  Bearinos. — ^Two  collars  (see  Figs.  90  and  916)  attached 
by  set  screws  are  used  to  guide  the  shafts  inside  the  end  bearings. 

Three  bearings  for  a  ten-cam  shaft,  are  used  (see  Fig.  90).  In  dry  crushing 
mills  these  are  generally  not  babbitted.  In  wet  crushing  mills  the  author  found 
only  three  out  of  thirteen  not  babbitted. 

At  Mill  67  boxes  of  soft  graphitic  iron  in  connection  with  a  mild  steel  cam 
shaft  were  found  to  give  the  best  results.  The  only  lubricant  required  is  an 
occasional  drop  of  light  machine  oil.  This  is  preferred  to  babbitted  boxes  be- 
cause: (1)  there  is  no  babbitt  to  crack  and  fall  into  the  mortar  and  make  sludge 
of  the  amalgam;  (2)  the  alignment  of  the  shaft  is  more  constant^  the  wear  is 
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more  even  and  there  is  no  delay  from  babbitting  boxes  every  4  to  6  months;  (3) 
steel  running  on  cast  iron  requires  much  less  lubrication  than  iron  on  babbitt, 
making  less  oil  to  be  guarded  against  and  less  oil  for  the  mill. 

These  boxes  are  some  times  covered,  as  in  Fig.  134,  and  sometimes  the  cap 
is  omitted,  as  in  Fig.  135.    The  use  of  the  cap  would  seem  desirable  for  keeping 


FIG.  134.  Pio.  135.  Fio.  136a.  fiq.  1366. 

FIG.      134. — COVEBED     BEABINQ.       FIG.      135. — OPEN     BEABINO.      PIQ.      136(1. — 8IDB 
VIEW    OF    CAM.      PIO.    13S6. — FRONT    VIEW. 

out  the  dust.  Diagonal  boxes  arc  sometimes  used,  but  they  hardly  seem  neces- 
sary as  the  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  is  probably  four  times  the  hori- 
zontal, even  where  a  horizontal  driving  belt  is  used.  The  bearings  need  oil 
grooves  and  drip  pans  to  prevent  oil  from  getting  to  the  plates. 

For  details  of  bearings  as  found  in  the  mills,  see  Table  116. 

§172.  Cams.— {See  Figs.  136a  and  1366.)— These  serve  to  lift  and  rotate 
the  stamps.  They  consist  of  one  or  more  {generally  two)  arms  cast  on  hubs 
which  are  held  to  the  shaft  usually  by  keys.  The  lifting  surfaces  of  the  arms 
are  made  spiral  to  suit  the  conditions  of  lifting.  They  are  backed  by  strengthen- 
ing ribs.     The  double-armed  cam  gives  less  journal  friction  than  the  single- 
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armed,  because  it  revolves  half  as  fast.  Sectional  cams  made  with  split  hubs 
bolted  together  can  be  changed  without  stripping  the  whole  shaft,  but  unless 
watched  they  are  liable  to  work  loose  and  are  therefore  not  favored.  The  details 
of  cams  as  found  in  the  mills  are  shown  in  Table  117. 

When  cast  iron  is  used  for  cams  a  close-grained,  strong  grade  of  metal  is 
chosen  and  the  bearing  or  lifting  surfaces  are  chilled.  The  author  finds  that 
out  of  17  mills,  9  use  steel  cams,  7  use  iron,  and  one  uses  both.  Open  hearth 
cast  steel  with  0.4%  carbon,  or  chrome  steel,  is  the  best  material  for  cams." 
On  account  of  their  superior  strength  they  need  not  be  made  as  heavy  as  cast  iron. 

TABLE    117. — CAMS. 

Abbreviations.-— c.=oenf8;  C.I.  Cb.  F.=Cast  iron  with  chilled  face;  I.  or  Chr.  SLsIronorehromesteel; 
lb.=pound;  p.=per;  P.  8.=Pitt8burg  steel;  T.  C.  I.=Tough  cast  iron;  Tr.  U.=TreDt  Universal. 


o 


» 


87 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
61 
62 
64 
60 
67 
6H 
72 
73 
76 
76 
77 
82 
88 
84 
87 
88 


Btyla 


Ordinary . . 
Ordinary . . 
Ordinary . . 


Ordinary 


Ordinary . . 
Ordinary . . 
Ordinary .. 
Ordinary . . 
Blanton.... 
Ordinary . . 
Ordinary . . 


I  •  •  •  •  •  I 


Blanton.... 
Ordinary . . 


Ordinary . . 


Material. 


Cast  iron .... 
Chrome  steel 

Steel 

Steel 


Cast  steel.... 
Cast  steel.... 
Chrome  steel 

C.  I.  Ch.  F... 
Chrome  steel 


P.  8 

Cast  iron  . . . . 
CI.  Ch.  F.(/) 
Chrome  steel 
I.  or  Chr.  8. . 

Tr.  U 

Cast  iron.... 
Oast  iron.... 


Weight 


Pounds 
160 
2S0 
160 


806 

'ico' 


889 
SS6 


178 
140 
885 
160 
SS90 


Cost. 


Dollars. 


18.40 
18.00 


5c.p.  lb. 
18.00 


15.00 
lO.lisi 


8.06 

■  •  ft      •  •  ■ 

10.60 
80.00 


Ufe. 


Years. 


4 
Many. 

10 
10  to  16 
10 
None  broken  in  6 


None  broken  in  8 

8 

None  broken  in  6 
Indefinitely  long. 
Itoli 


Indefinitely  long. 


(0) 
Indefinitely  long. 

Itoo 


Dirmieter 

from 
Tip  to  Tip 


Inches. 
80 
86 
87 


81M 


80  to  84 
84 
88 


84 


89 
88 


8« 


Width 

Wearing 

Face. 


Inches. 


8 
8 


?< 


Greased  by 


Axle 

Axle 
Axle 
Oil.. 


(a) 
6) 

Axle  grease.... 
Axle  grease.... 


Axle  grease. 


Axle  grease. 
(0 


With  or 

Without 

Ring  on 

Hub. 


Without 
Without. 
Without 


Without 
Without 
Without 
Without 
Without 
With. 


With. 


(a)  Graphite  gear  grease.  <6)  Mixture  of  graphite,  tar  and  tallow,  (c)  Albany  compound,  (d)  Graphite 
and  tallow.  Oil.  (e)  Ccistor  oil  or  axle  grease.  (/)In  the  quick  drop  stamps,  added  since  the  lUwve  was  writ- 
ten, steel  cams  are  used,    {g)  Ten,  barring  accidents.    (A)  Fraser's  axle  grease,    (i)  Hard  grease  or  soap. 

The  natural  life  of  these  steel  cams  is  indefinitely  long  unless  the  mill  is  very 
dusty,  when  they  gradually  wear  down.  They  generally  go  by  some  accident,  as 
a  stamp  dropping  on  the  cam.  They  generally  go  at  the  hub ;  sometimes  the  tip 
oreaks  ofif.^*' 

A  ring  of  wrought  iron  is  sometimes  shrunk  upon  the  hub  to  receive  which, 
a  part  is  cut  away  (see  Figs.  136a  and  136&).  This  is  less  used  than  formerly, 
particularly  with  steel  cams. 

Cams  are  keyed  to  the  shaft  by  one  or  two  keys.  When  two  keys  are  used, 
they  are  120°  apart,  furnishing  three  lines  of  bearing,  while  one  key  gives  only 
two  lines  of  bearing.  The  former  gives  the  greater  stability,  but  the  latter  is 
almost  universally  used  in  this  country.  The  key  should  always  be  driven  toward 
the  stamp  stem.  Hardman  finds  that  by  using  a  key  6  inches  long,  If  inches 
wide  and  ^  inch  thick,  with  a  taper  in  its  whole  length  of  slightly  less  than  | 
inch,  the  cams  never  get  loose  and  it  answers  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
when  the  taper  is  greater  and  the  key  smaller. 

It  is  customary  to  have  one  long  key  seat  in  the  shaft  for  each  of  the  two 
batteries  (see  Fig.  133),  and  to  cut  key  seats  in  the  cams  so  as  to  give  equal  in- 
tervals of  time  between  the  drops.  It  follows  that  where  two-armed  cams  are 
used,  the  key  seats  will  be  advanced  36**  on  the  hubs  of  consecutive  cams  for  a 
five-stamp  battery,  or  18**  for  ten  stamps.  In  the  latter  case  the  even  numbers 
will  be  in  one  battery  and  the  odd  in  the  other  (see  §  196). 
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A  template  for  laying  ont  the  key  grooves  in  cams  is  shown  in  Fig.  137.  It 
coDBiBts  of  two  similar  diBCB  rigidly  fastened  to  a  connecting  pin,  and  an  arm 
which  swings  freely  on  the  pin.  The  under  disc  D  is  dropped  into  the  cam  hub; 
the  arm  is  swung  around  till  the  pin  C  strikes  the  point  of  the  ;^am ;  the  upper 
disc  E  is  then  turned  until  the  desired  number  of  the  earn  cornea  opposite  the 


no.  137. 

no.    137. — CAM    TEMPLATE. 
DEIPTINO  PLUG. 


FIQ.  138. 


marlc  A  on  the  arm;  the  keyway  is  then  marked  out.  To  change  from  left 
hand  to  right  hand  cams  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  apparatus  upside  dovn. 

After  the  key  way  has  been  marked  at  the  end,  a  drifting  plug  (see  Fig.  138) 
can  be  used  for  markiiig  the  remainder  and  for  calipering  its  depth  so  that  it 
will  exactly  suit  the  key  when  the  groove  is  completed. 

Cams  are  removed  by  driving  out  the  keys  by  a  drifting  tool  (see  Fig.  139), 
The  blow  acts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  set  the  keys  in  place. 

§173.  Blanton  akd  Other  Selp-tiohteninq  Cams. — ^The  replacing  of 
broken  cams  of  the  ordinary  type  is  a  tedious  operation.  It  is  made  still  more 
so  by  the  fact  that  the  key  groove  has  to  be  cut  in  the  new  cam  after  the  break 
has  taken  place,  as  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  ten  spare  cams  with  the  grooves  cut  in 


FIQ,    139. — DRIFTINQ    TOOL.  FIO.   140. — BLANTON  CAM  AND  CAM  8HAPT. 

the  ten  positions  to  meet  all  emergencies.  The  Blanton  cam  has  been  devised 
to  overcome  this  (see  Fig.  140).  This  cam  is  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  taper 
bushing  or  wedge  with  very  acute  angle,  which  wraps  around  the  shaft  and  ie 
held  in  position  by  two  pins.  The  action  of  the  wedge  is  such  that  when  the 
cam  does  its  work  of  lifting  it  slips  on  the  wedge,  becoming  tightened  thereby. 
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The  cam  may  be  loosened  by  knocking  it  backward.  R.  T.  Bayliss,  of  Marysville, 
Mont.,  states  that  a  shaft  with  ten  cams  can  be  stripped  and  refurnished  with 
new  cams  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  replacing  ten  cams  ordinarily  takes  a 
day. 

To  accomplish  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  cams  around  the  shaft, 
the  pin  sockets  are  bored  36^  apart  for  the  single  battery  and  those  of  the  other 
battery  are  interspaced  between  them. 

For  these  cams,  therefore,  the  order  of  drop  is  settled  at  the  machine  shop  at 
the  time  of  manufacture.  To  have  the  order  of  drop  in  the  control  of  the  mill 
man,  extra  pin  sockets  would  be  needed.  These  extra  sockets  are  not  to  be  com- 
mended as  tney  seriously  weaken  the  shaft  at  its  circumference  where  it  can  least 
afford  to  be  weakened. 

The  New  Blanton  cam  (see  Fig.  141)  replaces  the  single  spiral  wedge  by  ten 
taper  faces  planed  on  the  shaft  and  ten  corresponding  faces  planed  in  the  bore 
of  the  cam.    The  new  form  not  only  makes  the  replacing  of  a  broken  cam  a  speedy 

operation,  but  it  places  the  order  of  drop  in  the  control 
of  the  mill  man,  to  be  changed  at  any  time.  There  is  one 
point  in  regard  to  the  New  Blanton  cam  that  will  be 
watched  with  interest,  namely,  since  great  accuracy  is 
needed  in  cutting  the  spiral  surfaces  both  on  the  shaft  and 
cam  bore,  any  irregularity  will  turn  up  in  the  form  of 
uneven  spacing  of  the  drops.  The  wear  of  cams  and  any 
PIG.  141.  difference  in  elasticity  of  the  metal  used  for  cam  hubs  will 

NEW  BLANTON  0A1C     tend  in  this  same  direction. 

AND    PAKT    OP         Patent  cams  similar  to  the  Blanton  in  principle  but 
8HAPT.  differing  in  details,  are  now  made  by  other  manufactur- 

ers, among  whom  are  the  E.  P.  Allis  Co.,  the  Chrome  Steel  Works,  the  F.  M. 
Davis  Iron  Works  Co. 

§  174.  Friction  and  Lubrication  op  Cams. — The  rotation  of  the  stamp 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  friction  of  the  tappet  on  the  cam,  is  employed  to 
even  up  the  wear  on  the  shoe  and  die  by  causing  the  shoe  to  drop  in  a  different 
position  each  time.  With  rapid  stamps,  too  much  rotation  indicates  too  little 
lubrication.  This  rotation  is  greater  on  the  slow  dropping  stamps  than  on  the 
quick,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  rotation  of  the  stamps.  The  slow  dropping  stamps 
have  longer  cams,  and  this  also  causes  more  rotation.  Although  the  stamps 
are  rotating  when  they  leave  the  cams,  the  speed  of  drop  is  so  great  that  they 
are  practically  dropping  vertically  on  the  ore  and  probably  no  grinding  action 
takes  place  even  with  the  slowest  dropping  stamps. 

The  lubricants  used  are  axle  grease  or  other  hard  compounds,  oil,  tallow, 
molasses  and  water,  molasses  and  flour,  molasses  without  admixture,  and  soft 
soap  with  graphite.  The  last  is  best.^*  Axle  grease  is  made  from  the  grease 
skimmed  off  in  the  manufacture  of  glue  from  animal  matter.  Grease  is  to  be 
avoided,  or  applied  very  carefully,  when  amalgamated  plates  are  used,  because  it 
sickens  the  mercury. 

Mill  67  reports  that  in  starting  a  new  mill,  it  is  well  to  first  grind  the  cams 
with  an  emery  wheel  with  face  parallel  to  the  cam  shaft,  then  the  use  of  axle 
grease  combined  with  graphite  gives  a  polish  and  finish  to  the  cam  and  the 
tappet,  if  continued  for  about  two  weeks.  After  that,  oil  from  drip  pans  of 
shafting  is  used,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  trouble  if  the  oil  is  put  on  care- 
fully and  the  stema^  tappets  and  cams  wiped  two  or  three  times  a  day  equally 
carefully. 

The  lubricant  is  usually  applied  periodically  by  cotton  waste  nailed  to  a  stick. 
A  strip  of  canvas  nailed  under  the  guides  and  extending  beyond  them  laterally, 
or  a  wooden  shield  fastened  to  the  battery  posts,  is  used  in  most  of  the  mills  to 
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prevent  the  lubricant  from  getting  into  the  mortar  and  on  the  plates.  Mill  67 
reports  that  it  nses  a  canvas  shield  only  imtil  cams  and  tappets  are  faced.  Mill 
77  reports  that  no  shield  is  used,  as  the  cam  shaft  is  behind  the  stamps  and  the 
cams  revolve  away  from  the  plates.  Mill  27  uses  no  mercury  whatever  and 
hence,  has  no  shield. 

§  175.  Lateral  Thrust,  Right  and  Left  Hand  Cams. — The  tendency  of 
the  tappet  is  to  push  the  cam  away  from  the  stamp  during  the  act  of  being  lifted 
(see  Fig.  142).  This  is  greatest  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  cam.  If  the 
cams  on  one  battery  are  all  right  hand  cams,  while  those  on  the  other  are  all 
left  hand,  then  the  one  set  of  thrusts  will  balance  the  other.    In  this  way  the 
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FIG.  142. — ^lateral  thrust. 


RIGHT  HAND  CAM 
FIG.    143. 


LEFT  HAND  CAM 

FIG.    144. 


FIG.   146. — <3AM  CURVE. 


thrust  upon  the  collars  is  brought  to  a  minimum.  This  thrust  is  greater  the 
greater  the  eccentricity  of  the  support.  For  this  reason  hubs  are  put  only  on 
one  side  of  the  cam.  The  stems  are  put  on  the  opposite  side  and  as  close  to  the 
cams  as  is  safe.  The  clearance  is  made  about  \  inch  by  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  \ 
inch  by  Union  Iron  Works. 

A  right  hand  cam  (see  Fig.  143)  is  one  which  is  to  the  right  of  the  stem 
when  the  top  of  it  is  moving  from  the  observer;  the  hub  also  is  to  the  right 
of  the  cam.    A  lefthand  cam  (see  Fig.  144)  is  just  the  opposite. 

In  every  instance  except  two  in  the  mills  visited,  the  cams  are  paired  off  right 
and  left.  Mill  58  has  15  right  hand  and  5  left  hand  cams  on  each  shaft.  Mill 
77  has  15  right  hand  and  10  left  hand  cams^  arranged  on  alternate  batteries. 
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§  176.  Design  of  Gams. — The  lifting  surfaces  are  in  the  form  of  an  involute 
of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  stamp  stem 
and  the  cam  shaft  center  to  center.  Practically  this  curve  is  laid  out  by  unwind- 
ing a  string  with  a  marking  point  at  its  end,  from  a  circular  disc  of  wood  turned 
with  the  above  distance  as  its  radius  (see  Fig.  145).  The  length  of  string, 
as  BO,  unwound  from  any  given  point,  as  C,  represents  the  height  to  which  the 
stamp  will  be  lifted  by  the  corresponding  point  B  of  the  involute  surface,  pro- 
vided the  whole  of  the  surface  from  4  to  5  had  been  used  during  the  lift.  Tht 
radius  of  the  inscribing  circle  is  therefore  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  cam  shaft 
plus  that  of  the  stem  plus  a  small  amount  wnich  is  called  clearance,  which  pre- 
vents the  stem  from  rubbing  upon  the  cam  shaft.  Table  118  gives  the  values  of 
these  quantities  as  obtained  from  the  mills,  and  Table  119  gives  those  adopted 
by  manufacturers. 

TABLE  118. — IN8CRIBIN0  GIBOLES  AND  OLEABANCE  USED  BY  MILLS. 


Mill 
No. 


«7 
66 
60 

07 
68 
60 
61 
64 
66 
67 
66 


Diametor 
of  Stem. 


InehM. 


Diameter 

of  Cam 

Shaft 


Inohes. 
6 
6 
6 
6.4 


^ 


^ 


Diameter 

of 

Inflcrfbi^g 
Cirde. 


Inches. 
10 
16 
M 
9N 


lOH 


10 


dear- 

anoe. 


Inches. 


IM 


^ 


Height  of 
Drop. 


Inches. 
6to6^ 
7to0 

7Hto§ 

6 

7 
6to6 
7to^ 

6to7 
6to0 


Mill 
No. 


84 
87 


Diameter 
of  Stem. 


Inches. 

71 

8 

7t 

>K 

78 

8 

74 

8 

76 

^ 

76 

77 

s» 

Diameter 

of  Cam 

Shaft. 


Diameter 

of 

Inacrihi^g 
Circle. 


Inches. 


'a 


11 

IS 


Clear- 
ance. 


Inches. 


I 


» 


Height  of 
Drop. 


IneheSb 
6to9 


7to 
6 


Vi 


TABLE  119. — IN8CBIBIN0  CIBCLES  AND  OLEABANCE  ADOPTED  BY  MANUFACTUBERS. 


Hanufaoturer. 


Fraser  &  Chalmers  (6  stamp  battery). 
Fraaer  ft  Chalmers  (8  stamp  battery). 

Gates  Iron  Works 

Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works 

McFarlaneftCo 

Union  Iron  Works 


Diameter  of 
Camshaft. 


Inches. 
6 
4N 


6 
6 


Diameter  of 
Stem. 


Inches. 


^ 


Diameter  of 

Inscribing 

Circle. 


Inches. 

1^ 
11 


dearance. 


(a)  This  is  the  minimum  ever  used  by  this  company. 

It  is  essential  that  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  cam  shaft  and  the 
stamp  stem  should  exactly  equal  the  radius  of  the  inscribing  circle;  otherwise 
the  cam  will  not  strike  fair  against  the  face  of  the  tappet  and  there  will  be  in- 
•creased  jar,  noise  and  breakage.  Hardman  reports  that  a  Nova  Scotia  mill  had 
15  cams  break  in  a  week^  owing  to  the  distance  between  cam  shaft  and  stamp 
«tem  being  ^  inch  too  much.  Even  chrome  steel  cams  and  tappets  were  pul- 
iverized  by  being  out  of  center. 

In  practice  there  is  a  dividing  point  at  about  7-inch  drop  (see  §  197).  As  we 
'^o  above  this  pointy  the  diameter  of  the  inscribing  circle  is  increased  to  suit  the 
height  and  speed  of  drop,  to  do  which,  as  the  drop  increases,  the  clearance  can  be 
increased  by  any  desired  amount.  Below  this  point  the  works  use  an  inscribing 
-circle  the  diameter  of  which  is  nearly  constant  for  all  the  lesser  drops ;  the  figures 
i^ven  are  from  \\\  to  9  inches.  From  Table  118  of  mills,  it  appears  that  they 
:are  following  the  rule  quite  closely  in  regard  to  their  inscribing  circles,  with  the 
•exception  of  Mill  65,  which  was  probably  designed  for  the  Colorado  high  drop 
umd  slow  speed. 

In  designing  cams  it  is  conmion  to  give  them  a  little  larger  inscribing  circle 
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and  therefore  a  little  loDger  curve  than  that  intended  to  be  used,  so  that  a  slight 
increase  of  drop  can  be  had  if  desired,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  of 
drop  can  be  obtained  as  an  expedient  by  raising  the  tappet  and  thus  using  only 
a  part  of  the  cam  curve. 

On  the  last  2  to  4  inches  at  the  point  of  the  cam,  the  curve  becomes  sharper, 
departing  from  the  involute  and  approaching  the  arc  of  a  circle,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  145,  thereby  much  lessening  the  pressure  of  the  cam  upon  the  tappet.  The 
cam  is  cut  away  on  the  delivery  side  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tappet  will  leave 
the  cam  from  an  arc  of  contact  between  1  and  2  inches  in  length,  instead  of  from 
a  point  of  contact  {X  see  Fig.  1366).  These  two  provisions  are  planned  to  save 
both  the  tappet  and  the  cam  from  cutting  and  breaking  at  the  moment  of  parting 
company. 

The  face  of  the  cam  is  1^  to  3  inches  wide  and  is  much  thicker  near  the  hub 
than  at  the  point.  It  is  backed  by  a  web  about  1^  inches  thick  which  gives  the 
requisite  support.  This  web  for  the  California  stamp  is  3  inches  wide  at  the 
point  and  widens  to  9  inches  at  the  hub.^^  Begarding  the  hub,  the  rule  of  the 
E.  P.  AUis  Co.  is  to  make  its  diameter  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  inscribing 
circle  and  its  length  equal  to  half  the  distance  between  stems  center  to  center. 
Fraser  &  Chalmers'  standard  cam  has  a  hub  11  inches  diameter  and  5^  inches 
long,  and  Mill  56  has  a  hub  10  inches  diameter  and  5  inches  long,  which  figures 
approximately  follow  the  above  rule. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of 
cam  curves  in  Louis'  ^^Hand  Book  of  Gold  Milling."  See  also  §  197  under  height 
and  number  of  drops. 

§  177.  Driving  Mechanism. — ^The  cam  shaft  is  driven  by  belt  and  pulley 
(see  Fig.  90),  or  by  reducing  gears  from  the  main  shaft  (see  Fig.  96).  The 
former  is  the  more  usual  method,  reducing  gears  being  used  in  the  slow  speed 
Colorado  mills.  With  belts  the  usual  method  is  to  operate  two  batteries  of  ten 
stamps  with  one  cam  shaft.  This  is  driven  by  belt  from  the  main  shaft.  With 
gears,  however,  as  many  as  five  batteries  or  25  stamps,  are  mounted  on  one  cam 
shaft  This  is  driven  by  a  reducing  gear  transmission  and  that  in  turn  by  a 
belt.    Rubber  belts  are  preferred  as  they  are  not  injured  by  moisture. 

Thb  Pullby  for  belt  transmission  in  all  the  mills  visited,  is  built  up  of  wood 
upon  a  hub  and  flanges  of  cast  iron,  as  in  Fig  916.  This  is  to  avoid  cracking 
due  to  vibration.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Louis'  thorough  discussion  of  this 
subject    Details  of  belts  and  pulleys  are  given  in  Table  120. 


TABLB  120. — ^BBLTS  AND  PULLETS. 


Kill 
No. 


S7 
S5 
66 

m 

68 
8» 
61 
68 
64 
66 
66 
07 


terof 
Pulley. 


Inches. 
78 
81 
7% 
7S 
84 


84 
79 
90 
69 
7S 
7S 


ICaterialoCBelt. 


6-pl7  rubber. 


4- ply  rubber. 


6-ply  rubber, 
rubber. 


■^ 


6-ply  rubber. 


8-ply  rubber, 
(o) 


width 
of  Belt 


Inches. 
14 
14 
16 
14 
IBM 
16 
16 
16 
14 

1S« 

14 


Weiffht 
stamps 


Pounds 
800 
860 
660 
880 

1,000 
900 
960 

MOO 
800 


8S0 
868 


Naof 
Drops 

If  urate. 


100 
100 
105 

86 

80 

95 
106 
100tol06 

96 

98 

85 
100 


HiU 
No. 


68 
71 
78 
78 
74 
75 
77 
88 
88 
84 
88 


Dtame* 
ter  of 
PuUoy. 


Inches. 

69 

78 

64 

71 

71 

78 
Geared. 

69 

74 

78 
Qeared. 


UaterlalofBelt. 


Double  leather.. 


6-ply  rubber. 

6-ply 

8-ply  rubber. 


Width 
of  Belt 


WelRht 
tamps 


Inches. 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

16 
Qeared. 

16 
(6)14 

14 
Geared. 


Pounds 
800 
860 
750 
800 
960 
818 
660 
980 
900 
978 
6S0 


No.  of 

Drops 

pn* 

Minute. 


94 
88 
86 
90  to  108 
90  to  108 
86 
89 
96 
100 
108 
60 


(a)  6-ply  rubber  cross  and  longitudina^f  stitched.    (6)  16  inches  would  be  better. 

The  Location  of  the  Main  Shaft. — This  may  have  the  following  positions : 
(a)  in  front  and  on  the  level  of  the  cam  shaft  (see  Figs.  105, 106  and  107) ;  (6) 
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behind  near  mortar  on  cross  sills  (see  Figs.  103, 104  and  108)  ;  (c)  in  front  at  a 
distance  from  the  mortar  on  the  cross  sills  (see  Fig.  102) ;  {d)  behind  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  the  mortar  on  the  cross  sills. 

The  distribution  in  the  mills  is  as  follows :  Mills  67,  58,  59,  61,  62,  65,  67, 
73,  74,  75  and  82,  have  the  main  shaft  forward  and  level  with  the  cam  shaft 
Mills  64,  71  and  72  have  it  forward  on  cross  sills  near  the  foot  of  the  plates. 
Mills  27,  55,  66,  68  and  84  have  it  behind  on  the  cross  sills.  Mill  56  belts  direct 
to  water  wheel.  Mill  76  belts  horizontally  backward  from  the  cam  shaft  to  the 
water  wheel.  Mill  77  has  it  30  feet  in  front  of  cam  shaft  and  4  feet  below  it  (see 
Fig.  146).    Mill  88  has  it  behind  on  cross  sills. 

Shafts  on  a  level  with  and  in  front  of  the  cam  shafts  shut  off  the  light  from 
the  plates  and  require  strong  frames,  but  the  shafts  are  well  placed  for  delivering 
power  and  for  good  attention.  Shafts  near  the  mortar  block  are  in  the  dark, 
exposed  to  dirt  and  inconvenient  to  tend,  and  they  require  tighteners  which  wear 
the  belts,  but  they  give  ample  light  for  the  amalgamated  plates.  Shafts  on  sills 
far  from  the  mortar  blocks  are  in  the  way  of  the  feeder  if  behind,  or  of  the  plates 
if  in  front.    They,  however,  avoid  the  tighteners. 

The  Tightener  (see  Figs.  90  and  91a)  is  a  pulley  mounted  upon  a  frame 
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which  swings  on  a  hinge  or  slides  in  a  guide  in  such  manner  as  to  press  inward 
upon  the  belt  and  take  up  its  slack  when  it  is  desired  to  start  the  stamps. 

Clutches. — ^A  toggle  friction  clutch  attaching  the  driving  pulley  to  the  main 
shaft  is  sometimes  used.  It  enables  two  batteries  to  be  thrown  out  of  connection 
with  the  power  at  a  moment's  notice  without  stopping  the  mill.  Eissler  recom- 
mends a  beveled,  toothed  clutch  moved  by  a  fork  upon  the  cam  shaft,  for  con- 
necting the  pulley.  This  form  releases  the  connection  if  the  engine  is  tamed 
backward  and  saves  the  cams  from  breaking.  Friction  clutches  are  used  in  Mills 
67  and  82.    At  Mill  74  friction  clutches  have  been  tried  and  discarded. 

Oearing. — Mill  77  (see  Fig.  146)  has  25  stamps  operated  by  one  cam  shaft, 
and  in  consequence,  uses  a  gear  on  the  cam  shaft  6  feet  diameter,  and  6  inch^ 
face,  revolving  14|  times  per  minute,  driven  by  a  pinion  gear  1  foot  in  diameter 
and  a  6-foot  pulley,  both  revolving  on  the  ^me  shaft  87  times  per  minute.  This 
pulley  receives  power  by  a  22-inch  belt  from  the  main  shaft,  30  feet  in  front  of 
the  cam  shaft  and  4  feet  below  it.  Mill  88  also  uses  gears,  each  set  driving  10 
stamps. 

§  178.  Water  Pipes.— Water  is  fed  into  the  battery  in  wet  stamping  to  flush 
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out  the  pulp  and  to  carry  it  over  the  plates  to  the  vanner.  Mills  27,  56,  62,  64, 
68,  77,  82  and  87  have  one  feed  pipe  for  each  mortar,  while  Mills  55,  57,  61,  66, 
67,  71  and  84  have  two  pipes  for  each  mortar.  In  the  latter  case,  1-inch  pipes 
are  commonly  used.  The  pipes  deliver  at  the  rear,  and  each  pipe  should  have  a 
cock.  The  form  of  cock  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and  the  round  way  plug 
cock  with  a  removable  wrench,  which  will  remain  set  for  any  given  quantity,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  form.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  prefer  to  add  a  dial  and  pointer 
to  this  cock,  so  that  if  shut  off  it  can  be  let  on  again  to  deliver  the  same  amount  of 
water.  The  common  water  faucet  or  valve  has  a  tendency  to  open  or  close  by 
the  jar  of  the  mill.  Another  method  of  applying  water,  lately  used  with  success 
at  Mill  67,  is  to  feed  in  from  the  front  through  J-inch  nipples,  pointing  upward, 
one  between  each  of  the  two  dies  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  foot  plate,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  147.  The  very  low  sill  of  this  mortar  allows  this.  This  avoids  the  hard 
packing  of  sulphurets,  allows  the  settling  of  the  amalgam,  and  is  an  aid  to  a 
rapid  clean  up.    Downward  pointing  jets  did  not  succeed  so  well. 

There  are  two  systems  of  piping  in  common  use.  Mill  66  has  a  3-inch  main  at 
about  the  level  of  the  floor,  running  in  front  of  the  eight  batteries.  From  this 
is  led  a  2-inch  upright  between  each  pair  of  batteries,  branching  at  the  top  either 
way  by  2-inch  pipe.  Each  branch  has  2  one-inch  feed  pipes  with  valves  for  each 
pipe  for  the  individual  battery.  Between  each  pair  of  batteries  there  is  also  a 
1-inch  pipe  with  hose  in  the  passageway  for  hosing  off  the  plates.  Mill  57  has 
the  water  main  running  just  below  the  lower  guide  timber  and  takes  the  2  one- 
inch  pipes  for  the  batteries  and  the  hose  pipes  directly  from  the  main.  Arrange- 
ments for  heating  water  will  be  taken  up  later  in  §  541. 

§  179.  Feeders. — From  the  bins  the  ore  comes  by  chutes  to  the  automatic 
feeders  (see  Figs.  90  and  91a).  It  is  customary  to  feed  the  battery  by  the  fall  of 
one  of  the  stamps.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  ore  upon  the  die  determines 
the  lowest  position  the  stamp  can  take.  When  too  thin,  either  the  tappet  or  a 
collar  on  the  main  stamp  stem,  strikes  a  buffer  which  feeds  the  ore.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  buffer  can  be  graduated  by  a  hand  screw.  In  regard  to  the  choice  of 
stamp  for  operating  the  feeder,  there  seems  to  be  no  special  rule.  Mills  55,  56, 
61,  62,  64,  73  and  84  use  the  center  stamp.  Mills  57,  65,  67,  68  and  82,  use  the 
stamp  next  to  the  end.  Mills  71  and  76  use  the  end  stamp.  Mill  27  uses  either 
the  center  stamp  or  the  stamp  next  to  the  center. 

Hand  feeding  by  shovel  is  still  used  to  some  extent.  One  good  man  can  feed 
20  stamps  for  12  hours,^*  although  one  man  to  15  stamps  is  more  common.  At 
Mill  77,  which  uses  the  Colorado  system  and  has  low  capacity,  one  man  feeds  25 
stamps  per  12-hour  shift.  Machine  feeding  is  cheaper  than  hand  feeding,  gives 
more  uniform  wear  of  dies  and  shoes  and  larger  capacity,  and  reduces  wear  of 
screens.  The  distribution  of  feeders  in  the  mills  is  as  follows :  Hendy  Challenge 
feeder  used  by  Mills  27,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  68, 
71,  73,  74,  75,  76,  82,  83  and  84;  Templeton  Roller  feeder  by  Mill  72;  Ham- 
mond Corrugated  Cylinder  feeder  by  Mill  67 ;  hand  feeding  by  Mills  70,  77,  85, 
87  and  88.  The  Hendy  feeder  costs  the  most,  but  works  under  all  conditions. 
The  roller  and  Tullock  feeders  are  both  unreliable  with  clayey  or  sticky  ores.  For 
description  of  these  feeders,  see  the  chapter  on  "Accessory  Apparatus,"  §  624. 

§  180.  PiNGEB  Bars,  Cam  Sticks  and  Overhead  Crab. — Finger  bars  are  used 
for  hanging  up  the  stamps  (see  Pig.  91a).  They  are  props  which  are  pivoted 
upon  a  jack  shiaft  resting  in  brackets  bolted  to  the  posts,  and  can  be  swung  under 
the  tappets  to  support  them  on  the  sides  opposite  to  the  cams.  The  five  stand 
upon  one  jack  shaft  which  must  be  strong  enotigh  to  hold  up  five  stamps  together. 
The  jack  shafts  are  3  inches  in  diameter  and  long  enough  to  reach  between  the 
posts.  The  finger  bars  are  shod  on  the  end  to  prevent  wear  and  are  provided 
with  bandies.    The  stamp  is  lifted  above  its  usual  height  by  placing  a  skid  or 
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cam  stick  upon  the  cam,  and  Bt  the  instant  the  stamp  reachee  the  top  of  this  lift 
the  fin^r  bar  is  swung  under  and  bo  supports  the  stamp  at  a  point  higher  than 
that  reached  by  the  cam. 

The  cam  stick  Ib  either  a  square  stick  of  wood,  greased  on  the  under  side  and 
shod  on  the  top  side  with  rubber  or  leather  to  prevent  slipping  on  the  tappet,  or 
it  is  sometimes  made  of  strips  of  belting  riveted  together.  In  Mill  73  the  handle 
has  A  flexible  connection  with  the  stick  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  hose,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  148.     This  prevents  any  jar  from  coming  to  the  hand. 

An  overhead  track  with  a  truck  and  a  hook,  supports  a  differential  hoist  which, 
attached  to  a  grip,  furnishes  means  to  hoist  any  stamp  along  the  line.  Two  com- 
mon  forms  of  this  grip  are  shown  in  Figs.  149  and  150. 

§  181.  Setting  Up  a  Stamp. — The  order  of  proceeding  as  described  by  Louis 
is  as  follows:  Pat  the  dies  in  place;  lay  a  3-inch  plank  on  the  dies;  set  the  heads 
on  the  plank;  lower  the  stems  into  the  heads  without  packing  if  of  a  good  fit. 
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or,  if  the  socket  is  worn,  wrap  a  piece  of  canvas  or  sheet  iron  around  the  stem. 
Tap  the  stem  on  top  with  a  hammer  (guarding  it  with  a  board),  to  set  the  stem 
in  the  head.  Drop  the  stamp  a  few  times  at  a  very  low  drop  with  the  cam. 
Hoist  the  stamp  and  place  the  shoe  with  the  staves  in  position  and  again  drop 
several  times  on  the  plank  to  drive  the  shoe  home.  The  staves  expand  when  wet 
and  hold  the  shoe  firmly.  Take  out  the  plank  and  put  in  a  block  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  drop;  slip  tappet  on  stem,  rotating  the  cam  until  the  tappet  rests 
upon  the  point  of  the  cam ;  drive  the  tappet  keys  home  and  drop  the  stamp 
gently  a  few  times  upon  a  board  until  every  part  is  forced  into  place.  The 
tappets  will  have  to  be  set  again  very  soon. 

§  183.  Maintaining  Height  of  Drop. — As  the  shoe  and  die  wear,  the  height 
of  drop  increases,  but  is  restored  to  its  normal  by  resetting  the  tappets.  The 
practice  in  the  milts  is  shown  in  Table  121. 

At  Mill  GG,  the  resetting  of  tappets  is  done  as  follows:  Suppose  the  finger 
bars  hold  the  tappets  1  inch  above  the  reach  of  the  cams,  then  blocks  1  inch 
bibber  than  the  desired  drop  are  set  on  the  dies,  the  stamps  are  let  down  on  these 
blocks,  the  tappets  are  let  down  to  the  finger  bars,  and  the  keys  driven  tight. 
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TABLE  121. — ^BESETTING  TAPPETS. 


MiU 
No. 


97 
66 
66 

67 
68 

60 
60 
61 
6i 
68 
64 
66 
67 


Height  of 
Drop  at  Start 


Inches. 
6 
7 
6 

7 
6 
6 

6 

e 

7 
6 


l^ght  when 
.ppet8( 
Beeet. 


lappets  ai*e 


Inches. 


6 
6 


m 


Frequency  of  Re- 
letting. 


^or7 


16  days. 

20da7a 

MoDtnly. 

10  days. 

Weekly. 

On  daily  inspection. 

On  daily  inspection. 

4  or  6  days. 

Fortnightly. 

On  daily  inqiection. 

Weekly. 

On  daily  inspection. 

At  clean  np. 


MiU 
No. 


68 
71 
78 
78 
74 
76 
76 
77 
89 
88 
84 
88 


Height  of 
Drop  at  Start 


Height  when 

Tappets  are 

Reset. 


Inches. 
9 


7 

7 


7H 
18 
9 
8 
9 


Frequency  of  Be* 
setting. 


When 

On  dally  inspectiun. 

When  necessary. 

On  daily  inspection. 

On  daily  inspection. 

When  necessary. 

Weekly. 

Fortnightly. 

When  necessary. 

When  necessary. 

16  days. 

On  daily  inspection. 


A  bar  may  be  used  for  lifting  the  stamps  when  necessary.    Mill  67  uses  the  same 
method  but  the  block  is  2  inches  higher  than  the  drop. 

At  Mill  73  the  preceding  method  is  employed  at  the  time  of  putting  in  new 
shoes^  but  the  periodic  shifting  of  tappets  to  allow  for  wear  of  shoes  and  dies, 
is  usually  done  without  hanging  up  more  than  one  stem  at  a  time,  except  that 
when  a  feed  stem  is  adjusted,  all  the  others  must,  of  course,  be  hung  up.  When 
the  battery  man  is  ready  to  set  tappets,  he  allows  the  battery  to  "pound  out," 
so  that  the  stamps  hit  the  dies.  He  then  measures  the  drop  with  a  stick  and 
notes  it  mentally.  Next  he  hangs  up  the  stamp  and  loosens  the  keys,  so  that 
the  tappet  can  be  moved  the  desired  amount  by  striking  it  from  below.  The 
keys  are  then  tightened  and  he  goes  on  to  the  next  stamp. 

§  183.  Putting  on  New  Shoes. — ^At  Mill  73,  new  shoes  are  put  on  the  stamps 
as  follows:  Hang  up  the  stamps,  remove  screen  and  chuck  block,  shovel  out  the 
sand  into  a  box,  drive  out  the  old  shoes,  hoist  the  stems,  put  blocks  under  the 
bosses,  setting  tappets  at  the  same  time,  tighten  the  tappets,  lift  the  stems  to 
take  out  the  blocks  from  below,  put  new  shoes  with  staves  on  them  in  place  under 
the  bosses,  drop  stems  until  shoes  are  driven  in,  return  the  sand  to  the  battery 
and  close  it  up.  The  old  shoes  are  scraped  for  adhering  amalgam,  which  often 
lodges  in  cavities. 

§  184.  The  Clean  Up  consists  in  cleaning  out  the  mortar,  saving  the  amal- 
gam, replacing  worn  parts,  and  putting  in  false  bottoms,  if  used.  The  time 
of  cleaning  up  is  apt  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  amalgam  which  col- 
lects in  the  battery,  or  where  inside  amalgamation  is  not  practiced,  by  the  life 
of  the  shoes  and  dies.  The  practice  in  the  mills  is  shown  in  Table  122.  A  few 
examples  will  be  given  to  show  the  variations  in  procedure.  The  first  will  be 
given  in  full,  but  of  the  others  only  the  points  will  be  given  in  which  they  differ 
from  the  first. 

At  the  Golden  Star  Stamp  mill  the  clean  up  comes  at  the  first  and  middle 
of  the  month.  The  former  is  carried  on  as  follows:*^  At  quarter  of  seven  in 
the  morning  feeding  is  stopped.  The  stamps  are  made  to  drop  slowly  so  that 
at  seven  o^clock  there  is  no  more  ore  in  the  mortar  above  the  screen  frame.  The 
splash  boards  are  removed;  the. stamps  are  hung  up,  the  water  is  shut  off,  and 
the  engine  is  stopped.  The  mortars  on  one  side  of  the  mill  are  then  opened  by 
removing  the  canvas  shields,  screens  and  chuck  blocks.  The  canvas  shields  and 
screens  are  first  roughly  washed  by  playing  a  hose  over  them.  They  are  put 
aside  to  be  more  carefully  cleaned  later  on.  The  six  chuck  blocks  from  the 
batteries  facing  that  side  of  the  mill  which  is  being  cleaned  up,  are  placed  on 
two  apron  plates,  at  each  of  which  are  four  men  to  remove  the  amalgam,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  head  amalgamator.    This  is  done  by  scraping  the  inside 
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TABLB    122. — ^DETAILS    OF    GLBAN    UP. 


MiU 
No. 

53 
66 

60 

67 

68 

69 

tfl 
08 
64 
65 
78 
74 

66 

67 


70 
72 

75 
76 
77 


84 
85 
87 


How  Often. 


Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 


Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 


( 


>■  Semi-monthly 


Semi-monthly , 


When  a  lot  of  ore  is 
flniahed 


When  diet  wear  out. 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 


Monthly 

Monthly 

VVhen  dies  wear  out. 
When   necessary    to 

put  in   new  shoes 

and  dies. 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 


Tools  Used. 


Hand  pans 


Clean  np  barrel:  mechanical  batea; 

settling  tank;  clean  up  pan. 
Clean  up  barrel;  hand  pans 


Small  grinding  pan;  hand  pans;  amal- 
gamated plates;  settling  tanks. 

Clean  up  barrel;  sluices 

Clean  up  barrel;  clean  up  pan 

Clean  up  barrel;  hand  pans;  batea; 
settling  tanks. 

Clean  up  barrel;  hand  pans;  set- 
tling tanks. 


Rocker;  clean  up  pan.. 
Hand  pans 


Screens  and  clean  up  pan. 


Clean  up  barrel;  mechanical  batea; 

hand  pans;  amalgamated  plates. 

Clean  up  barrel 


None. 


Products. 


Scrap  Iron,  to  waste;  coarse  ore,  returned. 
Scrap  iron,  to  waste;    coarse  ore,  returned; 

amalgam. 
Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  coarse  ore,  returned;  black 

sand,  panned  for  gold. 
Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  coarse  ore,  returned;  fine 

pujp,  to  chlorination  works;  amalgajn. 
Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  heavy  sand,  to  smelter; 

amalgam. 
Coarse  ore,  returned;  coarse  pulp,  to  pan;  fine 

pulp,  to  chlorination  works;  amalgam. 


Amalgam;  sulphides;  slimes. 

Gold  amalgam;  sulphioes,  and  waste. 

Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  coarse  ore,  returned;  coarM 
pulp,  tor  next  barrel;  fine  pulp,  forchlorinat> 
mg  run;  amalgam. 

Scrap  iron,  decomposed;  coarse  ore,  returned; 
amalgam. 

Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  coarse  ore  and  sand,  re- 
turned; amalgam. 

Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  black  sand,  to  market. 


Scrap  iron,  to  waste;    coarse    ore,  returned; 
S.tnd,  returned;  amalgam. 


All  returned. 


Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  sand,  returned. 


plates  with  a  chisel.  The  hard  amalgam  drops  off  on  the  apron  plate  beneath. 
As  much  amalgam  is  removed  as  is  possible  without  exposing  the  copper.  Then 
quicksilver  is  sprinkled  on  the  plate  to  dilute  somewhat  the  remaining  adhering 
hard  amalgam.  This  is  then  spread  evenly  over  the  plate  and  brightened  by 
scouring  with  a  whisk  broom  and  tailings,  and  finally  smoothed  with  a  soft 
paint  brush.  The  amalgam  that  has  dropped  on  the  apron  plate  is  collected 
at  the  head  and  put  under  lock  and  key  by  the  head  amalgamator.  In  this 
same  manner  the  chuck  blocks  of  the  entire  mill  are  scraped  and  cleaned  in 
four  sets  of  six  each.  In  the  mean  time,  another  set  of  men  scrape  and  wash 
the  rim  and  flanges  of  the  mortar  and  collect  the  amalgam.  They  also  remove 
the  amalgam  from  the  outside  plates  which  has  settled  during  the  past  24  hours. 
This  is  then  also  taken  in  charge  by  the  head  amalgamator.  The  dressing  of 
the  outside  plates  does  not  take  place  as  yet.  In  order  to  keep  them  soft,  a 
little  quicksilver  is  sprinkled  over  them  and  evenly  distributed  with  the  brush. 
A  third  set  of  men  begin  with  the  work  on  the  mortar  as  soon  as  the  amalgam 
from  the  apron  plate  has  been  removed.  Two  small  platforms  are  placed  at 
its  head  on  the  wooden  frame  for  the  men  to  stand  on.  They  then  remove  the 
water  still  remaining  in  the  mortar  and  shovel  out  the  sands  above  the  dies  into 
a  heap  on  the  apron  plate  (as  these  sands  consist  simply  of  coarse  ore  and  do  not 
contain  any  amalgam,  they  are  returned  to  the  battery  after  the  dies  have  been 
put  again  in  place).  Before  the  die  can  be  taken  out,  the  stamp  has  to  be  raised 
higher  by  an  iron  bar  which  has  its  fulcrum  on  a  cross  piece  resting  on  the 
supports  for  the  splash  board.  To  keep  it  up,  a  4-inch  block  is  placed  on  the 
finger  bar.  The  dies  are  pried  up  with  an  iron  bar,  lifted  out  and  roughly 
cleaned.  Those  which  are  to  be  exchanged  are  taken  away  and  piled  up  to  be 
carefully  scraped  and  washed  in  due  time.  Those  that  are  still  good  are  re- 
turned to  the  mortar  without  further  cleaning.    After  the  dies  have  been  taken 
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out,  the  remaming  sand^  which  is  rich  in  amalgam  and  contains  pieces  of  iron 
that  have  accumulated  in  the  mortar,  is  shoveled  out  and  piled  up  in  a  con- 
venient place  to  be  treated  separately  in  the  rocker  and  the  pan.  Any  particles 
of  amalgam  that  have  adhered  to  the  rough  sides  of  the  mortar  are  removed  and 
added  to  the  sands.  The  dies  are  now  put  in  place  again.  If  new  shoes  are 
required,  they  are  put  on  as  previously  described  in  §  183.  Then  the  recesses 
for  the  chuck  block,  screen  frame,  etc.,  are  cleaned  by  directing  a  hose  upon 
them,  and  these  are  put  in  place,  the  screens  having  first  been  cleaned  in  a 
wooden  box  with  brush  and  water.  When  the  chuck  block  is  in  place  the  sands 
first  removed  are  shoveled  in  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  up  to  the  top  of 
the  dies.  Tappets  are  set  as  previously  described.  When  the  engine  has  been 
started  up,  the  stamps  that  have  new  shoes  are  first  allowed  to  drop  several  times 
until  the  shoe  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  head.  The  splash  boards  are  put  back 
into  place,  ore  is  fed  into  the  mortar,  the  water  is  turned  on  and  the  stamps  of 
one  battery  after  another  are  let  down  from  the  finger  bars.  Special  care  has 
to  be  taken  by  the  feeders  to  regulate  the  ore  supply,  as  the  mortars  are  empty 
above  the  dies  when  the  mill  starts  up.  The  total  time  required  to  clean  up  this 
120-stamp  mill  is  seven  hours,  employing  both  the  night  and  day  shift.  After 
the  clean  up  is  over,  the  bottom  sands  are  treated  in  a  rocker.  Any  coarse  pieces 
of  iron  are  picked  up  and  collected  in  a  separate  heap.  When  the  sands  have 
been  rocked  for  a  little  while  and  the  hose  has  been  played  on  them,  the  residue 
on  the  hopper  is  broken  up  as  fine  as  possible  with  a  wooden  mallet.  The  prod- 
ucts obtained  by  rocking  are:  (1)  The  coarse  particles  remaining  finally  in  the 
hopper;  these  are  washed  in  a  coarse  screen  over  the  clean  up  pan  and  any 
amalgam  remaining  on  the  screen  is  picked  out  and  thrown  into  the  pan,  while 
the  residue  goes  back  to  the  battery.  (2)  The  heavy  sands  that  collect  on  the 
curtain  and  riffle,  which  are  taken  up  in  a  bucket  to  be  worked  in  the  pan.  (3) 
The  sands  settling  in  the  sluice  which  conducts  the  slimes  to  the  waste  flume, 
which  are  shoveled  out  and  returned  to  the  battery.  All  amalgam  goes  to 
clean-up  pan  and  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  described  under  Mill  66  (§217). 
The  pieces  of  iron  that  are  picked  out  from  the  sands  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mortar,  are  first  scraped  to  remove  any  amalgam  adhering  to  them;  they  are 
then  thrown  out  upon  a  heap  in  the  yard  and  left  there  to  be  corroded  by  atmos- 
pheric action.  The  rusting  is  hastened  by  adding  salt  to  the  heap  at  various 
times.  Once  a  year  the  iron  that  has  entirely  fallen  to  pieces  is  charged  with 
quicksilver  into  the  pan  and  its  gold  extracted.  At  the  middle  of  the  month 
the  clean  up  is  much  simpler,  as  only  the  chuck  blocks  are  taken  out  and  the 
mortar  is  left  intact,  except,  of  course,  when  any  break  has  occurred  in  shoe  or 
die. 

At  Mill  73  only  one  battery  is  cleaned  at  a  time.  The  water  remaining  in 
the  battery  is  siphoned  and  bailed  out  into  two  rectangular  pans,  15X14  inches 
and  3  inches  deep  on  one  side  and  2  inches  on  the  other.  The  low  side  is  slipped 
under  the  holes  at  the  edge  of  the  mortar  apron  and  as  the  bottom  rests  on 
a  slope  it  makes  the  top  of  the  sides  all  on  the  same  level.  The  screen  and  the 
chuck  block  and  amalgamated  plate  are  sent  to  clean  up  room.  The  outside 
plate  on  the  mortar  lip  is  scraped  for  amalgam.  The  top  gravel  is  put  into  a 
box  36X18X12  inches.  The  shoes  are  scraped  off  into  a  gold  hand  pan;  the 
under  gravel  is  put  into  buckets  and  goes  to  the  clean  up  barrel  (§  228).  The 
dies,  the  lip,  and  the  splash  board  are  scraped  and  the  scrapings  are  put  into 
one  of  the  two  rectangular  pans.  These  two  pans  go  to  the  clean  up  barrel.  A 
little  top  sand  is  put  in  the  mortar  before  the  dies  are  put  in,  and  then  the 
parts  are  all  replaced  and  stamping  resumed.  Total  time  required  is  40  minutes 
per  battery.  In  the  clean  up  room  the  chuck  blocks  am  scraped  with  iron 
scrapers  made  of  old^  womout,  half  round  files^  ground  to  sharp  edges;  the 
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plates  are  re-amalgamated  by  the  use  of  a  little  cyanide  and  sent  back  to  the 
battery;  the  screens  are  cleaned  of  amalgam  and  then  sent  to  the  carpenter's 
shop  for  new  plates,  duplicate  screens  being  always  on  hand  to  go  to  the  battery. 
The  amalgam  obtained  is  ground  separately  for  each  battery  in  a  muUer  mortar. 
The  clean  up  barrel  is  also  here  and  is  described  in  §  228. 

At  Mill  67  the  outside  plates  are  dressed;  the  side  keys  loosened;  the  top 
board  and  screen  are  taken  out;  the  screen  is  dried,  cleaned  and  the  buhr  slots 
closed  up  by  the  foreman;  the  bottom  key  on  chuck  block  is  loosed  until  the 
water  has  all  drained  from  the  mortar,  taking  about  four  minutes;  the  chuck 
block  with  inside  V-amalgamated  plate  attached,  is  lifted  out,  put  on  the  table 
and  the  plate  scraped  and  cleaned;  the  mortar  sands  are  shoveled  into  a  tank 
alongside  the  battery;  the  dies  are  lifted  out  and  cleaned  on  planks  over  the 
long  plate ;  the  shoes  are  cleaned  and  the  final  sands  in  the  bottom  of  the  mortar 
are  taken  out  by  small  hand  shovels  and  added  to  those  in  the  tank.  One 
mortar  can  be  cleaned  thus  in  1^  hours.  The  cleaning  up  of  the  battery  residue 
in  the  tank  is  by  panning  tubs  and  sink,  gold  pans  and  sieve. 

At  Mill  77,  all  the  sand  in  the  mortar  is  returned  without  panning,  as  it 
rarely  carries  much  amalgam  (because  the  plates  collect  it),  and  never  any 
coarse  gold.  The  scrap  iron  waste  collects  upon  the  bottom  bar  of  the  screen 
frame  and  is  thrown  out  when  the  screens  are  changed  or  replaced.  On  all 
these  accounts,  the  clean  up  only  comes  when  the  dies  are  worn  out. 

At  Mill  57  the  residues  from  the  batteries  first  cleaned  are  fed  into  the  battery 
last  cleaned.  The  final  accumulation  from  this  battery  is  removed  in  buckets 
and  panned,  iron  being  picked  out  with  a  magnet  The  heavy  stufiE  from  the 
panning  goes  to  a  grinding  pan,  while  the  light  stuff  is  treated  in  a  clean  up 
barrel. 

§185.  PowBR  FOR  Stamps. — This  is  consumed  in:  (1)  Lifting  the  stamp. 
(2)  Friction  of  the  cam  on  the  tappet.  (3)  Friction  of  the  cam  shaft  in  its 
bearings.  (4)  Friction  of  the  stem  in  the  guides.  The  apparent  waste  of 
power  in  the  blow  which  the  cam  strikes  against  the  tappet  is  not  real,  for  prac- 
tically an  equivalent  amount  of  power  is  restored  by  bringing  the  stamp  to  rest 
at  the  top  of  its  lift. 

Louis  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  power  consumed  for  a  battery  of  ten 
900-pound  stamps,  dropping  7  inches  90  times  per  minute,  the  weights  for 
which  are  as  follows:  Weight  of  cam  shaft  (15  feet  X  5  inches),  1,000  pounds; 
weight  of  pulley,  2,050  pounds;  weight  of  10  cams,  1,410  pounds;  weight  of 
6.1  stamps  (the  average  number  being  lifted  all  the  time),  4,590  pounds; 
pull  of  belt,  900  pounds.  He  gets  the  following  results:  Lifting  stamp,  1.432 
horse  power  per  stamp ;  friction  of  cam  on  tappet,  0.209  horse  power  per  stamp ; 
friction  of  cam  shaft  in  bearings,  0.754  horse  power  for  10  stamps  or  0.075  horse 
power  per  stamp ;  friction  of  stem  in  guides,  0.005  horse  power  per  stamp ;  total, 
1.721  horse  power  per  stamp. 

In  designing  mills,  Fraser  &  Chalmers  make  rough  estimates  for  power  for 
stamps  weighing  650,  750,  850,  900  and  950  pounds  as  1,  li,  IJ,  IJ  and  1 J  horse 
power  respectively. 

It  is  easy  to  compute  from  the  weight,  the  height  of  drop,  and  the  number 
of  drops  per  minute,  the  horse  power  expended  in  overcoming  gravity.  The 
portion  expended  in  overcoming  friction,  however,  is  not  so  easily  computed. 
We  may,  however,  obtain  a  ratio  between  the  total  horse  power  and  the  horse 
power  to  overcome  gravity,  and  the  ratio  will  prove  of  use  in  computing  power 
for  other  stamps.    A  few  determinations  of  this  ratio  are  given  in  Table  123. 

Table  124  shows  the  horse  power  required  by  the  mills  and  their  duty  per 
horse  power  based  on  the  calculated  horse  power.  The  column  headed  "Actual 
horse  power''  contains  the  figures  either  estimated  or  measured,  as  furnished  by 
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TABLE    123. — SHOWING    RATIO    BETWEEN    TOTAL   HORSE    POWER   AND    THAT    RE- 
QUIRED   TO    OVERCOME    GRAVITY. 


Ratio. 

Authority. 

Total  Power,  how  Obtained. 

1.187 
1.099 
1.808 

VonReytt^w 

Mill   7 

Dynamometer. 
Indicator  on  engine, 
llkeoretical  calculation. 

Louis'* 

the  mills.    The  column  headed  "Calculated  horse  power*'  is  computed  by  the 
formula. 

Weight  of  stamp  X  drop  in  feet  X  drops  per  minute 

horse  power= — —X  1.127, 

33,000 
in  which  the  figure  1.127  is  from  Von  Reytt's  ratio  in  Table  123. 

TABLE   124. — POWER  POR  STAMPS. 
Abbreviations.— E.S Estimated;  n.  P.shorse  power;  M.=Uea8ured. 


Mill  No. 

Weight  of 
Stamp. 

Hei.  ht  of 
Drop. 

Drops  per 
Minute. 

Actual  Horse 

Power  per 

Stamp. 

Calculated 

Horse  Power 

per  Stamp. 

(Average.^ 

Capacity  per 
Stamp  per 
84  Hours. 

Duty  of 

Stamp  per 

24  Hours 

per  H.  P.  (a) 

27 
68 
64 

Pounds. 

800 

780 

bOO 

860 

ffiO 

860 
1,000 

900 

750 

900 
1,100 

860 

800 

860 

868 

800 

660 

860 

7S0 

8U0 

960 

818 

760 

660 

900 

900 

978 

860 

860 

660 

Inches. 
0 

6to9i 

7 

6 
6toC 
6to6 

7to^ 

6Hto7 

6 

A4to7 
6Sto7 

n^toTH 
l«tol8 
6to9 

7to9 

18 

6 

18 

100 
100 

96 
100 
106 

86 

80 

96 

94 
106 
100  to  106 
100 

90 

85 
100 

04 

90 

89 

86 
90  to  101 
90  to  108 

flfl 

100  to  104 

r    • 
k.  * 

60 

!!!£ 

1.48 
l.;i8 
1.61 
1.98 
1.19 
1.61 
1.86 
1.70 
1.20 
1.67 
1.76 
1.46 
1.69 
1.C5 
1.86 
1.00 
1.80 
1.99 
1.10 
1.48 
1.75 
1.60 
1.42 
0.91 
1  90 
1.U8 
8.26 
0.94 
1.08 
l.SO 

Tons. 
1.0 

h 

8 
8  to  8 
2 
8.1 

^7% 

Tons. 
1.4 
9.8 
8.9 

66 
60 

67 
68 
69 

8E. 
0.9  E. 
1«B. 

9  %  %  9        ••■#••• 

9.1 
6.4 
1.0 
1.6 
0.9 

00 

1.4 

01 
OS 
68 

"W 

1.9 
1.4 
1.4 

64 
06 

IHE. 

1.8 
8.4 

07 

es 

70 

(6)1.8M. 
IE. 

2.1 
1.1 

71 

2.4 

IHtol^ 
1.14 
C.2 

1.9 

78 

2.8 

78 

2.4 

74 

8.0 

76 

8.5 

76 

1.4 

T7 

1.8 

88 
88 

IHE. 

1.2 
1.0 

84 
86 

SE. 

1.1 

87 

88 

(a)  Average,  1 .88.    (6)  This  is  for  a  drop  of  6^ '  inches. 

§  186. — Cost  op  Crushing  by  Stamps. — ^It  is  impossible  to  give  a  general 
figure  to  cover  all  cases^  but  the  various  items  of  cost  can  be  discussed  one  by 
one^  and  the  effect  upon  them  of  varying  conditions  can  be  shown.  The  figures 
are  intended  to  cover  merely  the  cost  of  stamping  and  amalgamating  without 
including  the  preliminary  rock  breaking  or  subsequent  concentration.  The  items 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Interest,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Depreciations. — Assuming  $300  per  stamp 
as  the  cost  of  a  battery,  not  including  cost  of  transportation,  and  allowing  10^© 
per  year  for  the  above  charges,  also  assuming  the  duty  of  one  stamp  as  2.7  tons 
per  24  hours,  running  350  days  per  year,  then  the  cost  per  ton  crushed  is  3.172 
cents,  which  would  be  increased  by  an  amount  depending  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  machinery  to  the  mill  site. 

(b)  Power. — ^An  average  of  26  mills  in  Table  124  gives  1.83  tons  of  ore 
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stamped  per  24  hours  per  horse  power.  Using  13  cents  as  the  cost  of  a  horse 
power  per  24  hours,*  the  cost  per  ton  becomes  7.136  cents.  This  is  probably 
low,  as  in  Mills  56,  59  and  72,  using  water  power,  one  horse  power  requires  1.67, 
1  and  1.67  miner's  inches  of  water  respectively,  and  costs  33.33  cents,  18  cents 
and  50  cents  respectively.  This  makes  the  cost  per  ton  stamped  18.213  cents, 
9.836  cents  and  27.322  cents  respectively.  At  Mills  68,  82,  83  and  84,  which 
employ  steam  power,  the  cost  for  fuel  and  attendance  alone  for  engines  and 
boilers  per  horse  power  is  28  cents,  24.7  cents,  11.625  cents  and  16.5  cents  re- 
spectively. This  makes  the  cost  per  ton  15.301  cents,  13.497  cents,  6.352  cents 
and  9.017  cents  respectively. 

(c)  Wearin-g  Parts, — Average  cost  for  shoes  and  dies  in  14  mills  of  Table 
107,  is  5.030  cents  per  ton. 

Average  cost  for  screens  in  15  mills  of  Table  101,  is  1.233  cents  per  ton. 

Cost  of  mortar  linings  estimated  from  Mills  57  and  64  at  0.5  cent  per  ton. 

Average  cost  for  bosses  in  13  mills  is  0.399  cent  per  ton. 

Cost  of  stems,  estimated  from  data  given  by  Mill  64,  is  0.276  cent  per  ton. 

Average  cost  for  tappets  in  9  mills  is  0.556  cent  per  ton. 

Average  cost  for  cams  in  7  mills  is  0.303  cent  per  ton. 

Cost  for  guides,  belts,  etc.,  may  be  estimated  at  1.000  cent  per  ton. 

(d)  Mercury  Consumed, — Seventeen  mills  give  figures  ranging  from  0.07  to 
8.00  ounces  per  ton.  Omitting  the  latter  amount,  which  is  far  above  all  the 
others,  the  average  is  0.339  ounces  per  ton.  With  mercury  at  $40  per  flask  (76.5 
pounds),  this  amounts  to  1.107  cents  per  ton.  J.  Hays  Hammond^^  states  that 
the  loss  of  mercury  is  \  ounce  per  ton  on  an  average.  This  amounts  to  1.634 
cents  per  ton,  with  mercury  at  $40  per  flask. 

(e)  Labor. — Figures  from  12  mills  range  from  3.2  cents  to  13.6  cents  per 
ton.  The  average  is  7.909  cents  per  ton.  If  hand  feeding  is  used,  it  greatly 
increases  the  cost  for  labor.  Thus,  at  Mill  77,  six  men  at  $3  each,  are  required 
per  24  hours  for  feeding  75  stamps,  crushing  85  tons.  This  amounts  to  21.176 
cents  per  ton,  almost  all  of  which  is  additional  to  the  above  average  figure. 

(f)  Water  Used. — The  average  water  used  in  the  mills,  as  shown  in  Table 
135,  is  6.68  tons  per  ton  of  ore.  The  cost  varies  greatly  in  different  mills.  In 
mills  which  use  mine  water,  the  cost  is  counted  as  nothing,  being  charged  oflE  as 
mining  expense.  At  Mills  56,  59,  72,  and  the  Gover  mill,^*  water  costs  30 
cents,  18  cents,  20  cents  and  20  cents  respectively,  per  miner's  inch  per  24 
hours.  A  miner's  inch  amounts  to  67.05,  67.10,  67.50  and  67.50  tons  of  water 
per  24  hours,  respectively.  For  6.68  tons,  the  cost  would  be  2.989  cents,  1.792 
cents,  1.979  cents  and  1.979  cents  respectively,  that  is,  these  figures  represent 
the  cost  per  ton  of  ore  crushed.  Mill  84,  which  is  in  a  very  dry  country,  has  to 
pump  its  water  18  miles  and  up  400  feet.  The  cost  for  fuel  alone  per  ton  of 
water  pumped,  is  1.097  cents.  The  cost  for  labor  and  incidentals  would  be  at 
least  as  much  more,  making  a  total  of  2.194  cents  per  ton  of  water  pumped. 
This  mill,  however,  by  a  system  of  settling  and  repumping  at  a  very  slight  cost, 
makes  the  water  go  a  long  way,  so  that  only  2.4  tons  of  water  are  actually  con- 
sumed per  ton  of  ore  crushed.  If  the  above  assumption  is  correct,  the  cost  per 
ton  of  ore  is  equal  to  5.266  cents,  but  it  is  probably  low,  because  the  water  main 
is  18  miles  long  and  this  will  have  more  than  ordinary  interest  charges. 

Running  of  Stamps. 

This  includes  the  effects  of  the  various  conditions  and  adjustments  upon  the 
work  of  stamping,  with  respect  to  quantity  of  ore  broken,  and  the  quality  of  the 
pulp,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  coarse  or  fine,  and  lastly,  the  efficiency  of  the 

•  Kent'8  "  Meoh.  Bug.  Pocketbook,"  p.  7«a 
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battery  amalgamation.  In  all  the  stamping  problems,  the  machine  will  either 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  put  through  the  greatest  amount  of  rock,  making  the  mini- 
mum of  slimes,  or  it  will  be  adjusted  to  stamp  finely,  making  a  large  percentage 
of  slimes,  sacrificing  quantity  somewhat  to  obtain  that  end.  The  adjustments 
will  now  be  taken  up  ahd  discussed  individually. 

§  187.  Kind  of  Ore. — The  harder  and  tougher  the  ore,  the  slower  will  be  the 
crushing;  the  softer  and  more  friable  or  granular  it  is,  the  more  rapid.  An 
example  of  this  is  in  the  Harshaw  mill,  which  stamped  at  the  high  rate  of  5 
tons  per  stamp  per  24  hours.  The  ore  consisted  of  horn  silver  and  decomposed 
quartz,  clay,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  and  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Very  clayey 
ores  tend  to  impede  crushing. 

§  188.  The  Size  of  Feed. — The  smaller  the  lump,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
stamping,  until  it  is  so  fine  as  to  be  unstable  upon  the  die.  A  layer  of  rock  one 
grain  deep  is  the  most  efiicient  arrangement  for  any  size,  because  it  is  struck 
direct  by  the  shoe  and  cannot  change  its  form  without  fracture.  If  the  layers 
are  several  grains  deep,  they  constitute  a  mass  of  particles  which  can  yield  to 
change  of  form  with  diminished  amount  of  fracture. 

Practically,  however,  there  is  a  minimum  thickness  of  layer  below  which  the 
safety  of  the  die  would  be  imperiled.  This  thickness  would  be  greater  with  a 
heavier  stamp  or  high  drop  stamps,  but  an  average  would  be  about  1  inch. 
Hence,  in  wet  crushing  it  seems  clear  that  the  most  efficient  size  of  feed  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  this  minimum  safe  layer,  and,  since  preliminary  crushing 
by  breaker  is  much  cheaper  than  by  stamps  (less  than  one-fifth  the  cost,  accord- 
ing to  Louis),  the  diminished  cost  is  a  strong  argument  for  feeding  the  stamps 
with  this  small  size.  In  dry  crushing  the  conditions  are  different  and  the  limit 
will  be  lower,  say  J  inch,  or  less.  Some  authorities  claim  smaller  size  than  1-inch 
diameter  as  that  suitable  for  feeding  stamps.  For  example,  Louis  places  it  at 
f  inch  and  states  that  it  may  even  be  economy  to  use  two  breakers,  one  following 
the  other,  to  get  this.  Bernard  McDonald"'  reduces  the  ore  to  J-inch  maximum, 
with  crushing  rolls  preparatory  to  stamps  which  crush  3^  to  3|  tons  per  stamp 
per  24  hours.  Eose^*  recommends  J-inch  diameter  for  feed  for  light  stamps, 
i-inch  diameter  for  heavy  stamps.  Thus,  Rose  states  that  the  Huanchaca  Min- 
ing Co.  increased  the  capacity  20%  by  putting  rolls  between  the  breaker  and  the 
stamps. 

In  mill  practice  larger  sizes  than  1  inch  prevail,  as  is  shown  in  Table  125. 
The  three  smallest  sizes  in  the  table,  those  of  Mills  27,  85,  87  and  88,  are  mid- 
dling products. 

TABLE  125. — SIZES  OF  FEED  FOR  STAMPS. 


Maximum  Size  of  Feed. 
Inches. 

1 

Mills. 

Maximum  Rize  of  Feed. 
Inches. 

Mills. 

Run  of  miDe 

58,  70,  71,  76 

77 

S6 

69 

62 
54,  57,  60,  65,  78,  78,  74 

61 

lu 

55,  68,  66, 67, 68, 82,88,  (M 
04 

4i4  (Broken  by  hand) 

ig.. :.::..::::. ..:.......;::.:: 

4     (Broken  bv  hand) 

58 

8 

ii     ' " 

27 

»^ 

8  mesh 

88 

!?*:::::;:::;::;:;:;::;::::;;::. 

4  mesh 

85,87 

154 

1 

*T4'  •••••••••• 

§  189.  Method  of  Feeding. — Whether  it  is  done  by  hand  or  by  automatic 
feeder,  the  feeding  of  the  stamp  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  capacity  of 
a  mill.  The  attendant  judges  the  condition  of  the  layer  of  ore  upon  the  die  by 
taking  hold  of  the  stamp  stem  and  following  it  down  while  it  strikes  the  blow. 
If  the  layer  of  rock  is  too  thin  it  will  have  a  decided  rebound ;  if  too  thick,  it 
will  strike  with  a  dull,  sinking  blow ;  if  right,  it  will  strike  a  sharp,  hard  blow 
with  hardly  an  indication  of  a  rebound.    It  is  this  blow  which  stamps  the  most 
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rock  in  24  hours,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  expense  to  employ  enough  intelligent 
men  to  tend  the  feeders  closely  in  order  to  attain  this  end. 

At  Charleston,'^  Ariz.,  in  a  wet  stamping  silver  mill,  the  capacity  of  the  mill 
was  increased  5%  by  sifting  out  the  fine  ore  previous  to  stamping. 

§  190. — Mekcdry  Fed  to  Battery. — There  seems  to  be  a  number  of  reasons 
in  favor  of  feeding  mercury  to  the  battery.  Some  of  them  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  following  discussion :  A  nugget  of  gold,  lying  on  the  die  under  a  bed  of 
sand  is  violently  abraded  by  the  blow  of  the  stamp.  This  leaves  a  brightened 
nugget  of  gold  of  less  size  than  before  the  blow  and  a  number  of  fine  floating 
particles  which  have  been  scoured  from  the  surface  of  the  larger  nugget  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  nugget  is  coated  with  quicksilver,  this  plastic  skin  greatly 
hinders  abrasion  and  weights  down  the  fine  particles  of  gold  which  are  abraded. 
As  a  consequence,  both  the  nuggets  and  the  fine  abrasives  are  in  better  condition 
to  be  caught  by  the  quicksilver  of  the  inside  or  outside  plates  than  if  they  had 
not  been  coated.  Commercially,  amalgam  is  a  paste  of  little  nuggets  of  gold, 
each  coated  with  quicksilver^  which  may  or  may  not  have  penetrated  to  the  center 
of  the  nuggets.* 

As  to  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  required,  the  mill  practice  (see  Table  126) 
runs  from  1  ounce  up  to  6  ounces  of  quicksilver  for  each  ounce  of  gold  caught. 
The  majority  of  the  mills  appear  to  use  about  1^  ounces  per  ounce  of  gold. 
Inside  amalgamation  as  a  whole,  that  is,  the  use  of  inside  plates,  as  well  as  the 
feeding  of  mercury,  is  used  in  the  majority  of  mills,  the  opinion  being  that  it 
is  better  to  catch  the  gold  as  early  as  possible  by  these  means,  even  though 
capacity  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  higher  discharge,  or  wider  mortar  re- 
quired to  prevent  scouring  of  the  inside  plates.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  frequency  of  the  charging  or  the  amount  of  the  charge  of  mercury  for  the 
mortar.  The  only  safe  guide  is  the  appearance  of  the  outside  plates.  If  these 
plates  are  hard  and  the  amalgam  is  crumbly,  sufficient  mercury  has  not  been 
added.  On  the  contrary,  if  mercury  is  distinctly  visible  on  the  plates,  either  in 
drops  or  streaks,  or  if  patches  of  bright,  polished  plate  appear,  it  is  evident  that 
mercury  has  been  added  too  freely.  Mill  67  uses  an  enameled  iron  cup  or  bowl, 
holding  J  pint  in  which  to  keep  the  mercury  and  charges  it  into  the  mortar  by 
pouring  a  sufficient  quantity  into  the  hollow  of  the  hand  and  scattering  it  into 
the  mouth  or  feed  opening  of  the  mortar. 

TABLE   126. — DETAILS  OP  MERCUBY  FED  TO  BATTERIEa 

None  is  fed  In  Mills  37,  68,  58,  68,  88,  84,  87. 
Not  reported  in  Mills  64,  55,  8o768,  70,  86,  88. 
IM  ounces  mercury  per  ounce  grold  Id  Mills  66, 71, 75. 

Fed  as  required,  judgini;  from  appearance  and  hardnen  of  the  amalgam  on  the  plates  In  Hflla  65, 07,  TS, 
78,  74,  76,  8S. 

1  to  2  ounces  per  ounce  gold  in  Mill  69. 

A  t4  li  44  .4       44       •«     aa 

6  "       ♦'       "         ••     »•     "    57. 

|W  44  4*  14  4t  44  44       W 

vSL         "       "       "        "     "     "    61,'  including  outside  plates. 

mto9  "       "       "        "     *'     "   64,  according  to  appearance  and  hardness  of  amalgam,  or  MUi% 
pounaper  battery  per  24  hours,  according  to  appearance  of  amalgam  on  apron  plates. 
It  is  fed  hourly  in  Mills  66,  62,  65,  71.  ^,  74. 
It  is  fed  every  2  hours  in  Mill  75;  others  not  reported. 

The  amount  of  mercury  fed  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  probable  result  of 
a  clean  up  at  the  end  of  a  run.  Thus  W.  J.  Loring  at  Mill  73  takes  the  total 
amount  of  quicksilver  fed  during  the  run  and  assumes  a  product  of  $14  or  $15 
per  ounce  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  about  right;  to  this  he  adds  the 
value  of  hard  amalgam  removed  by  steel  scrapers  (see  §  533),  estimated  at  $70 
per  pound.  The  total  will  be  very  nearly  the  yield  of  the  clean  up.  Of  course 
the  values  to  be  assumed  will  vary  in  different  mills  and  can  only  be  found  by 
experience. 

*  For  a  very  f  nU  discuasioo  of  amalgams,  see  Louis,'*  p.  Tfli 
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With  any  given  ore,  the  amount  of  mercury  fed  and  the  concentrates  obtained 
day  by  day  will  usually  form  a  basis  for  estimating  the  assay  value  of  the  ore. 
If  one  of  these  factors  varies,  the  other  should  vary  likewise  provided  the  amal- 
gamated plates  are  always  kept  of  the  same  consistency. 

§  191.  Abba  of  Discharge  is  the  total  area  of  openings  through  which  the 
water  actually  issues.  There  are  two  qualities  of  the  screen  which  affect  this: 
(a)  The  percentage  of  opening  in  the  screen,  and  (6)  ^e  horizontal  length  of 
screen.  The  effect  of  the  former  upon  capacity  and  quality  of  crushing  has 
been  discussed  under  screens.  (See  §  145  et  seq.)  In  regard  to  the  latter,  since 
the  splash  rarely  exceeds  9  inches  in  height  on  the  screen,  the  available  height  is 
nearly  constant,  whatever  the  actual  height  may  be.  This  leaves  the  length  of 
the  screen  as  the  measure  by  which  the  area  of  discharge  will  be  increased. 
Greater  length  can  be  gained  by  cutting  down  the  vertical  bars  between  the 
panels  to  the  narrowest  safe  limit,  but  double  discharge,  that  is,  discharging  in 
front  and  behind  (see  Fig.  115),  gives  the  largest  gain.  Double  discharge 
would  seem  logically  to  be  advisable  where  high  speea  of  crushing  is  sought. 
(See  §  144.)  It  has,  however,  not  found  favor  in  most  mills  for  the  following 
reasons:  (a)  It  requires  more  water  per  ton  of  ore  stamped,  which  may  dilute 
the  pulp  too  much  for  the  vanners,  while  the  capacity  is  only  slightly  increased. 
At  Clunes,  Australia,  double  discharge  batteries  use  8  to  10  gallons  of  water  per 
stamp  per  minute  for  2 J  tons  of  ore  crushed  per  24  hours,  while  at  Ballarat, 
single  discharge  batteries  use  5  gallons  per  minute  to  crush  2  tons  in  24  hours 
per  stamp.^^  (b)  Double  discharge  gives  less  time  for  battery  amalgamation, 
(c)  The  splash  or  swash  in  the  wider  mortar  acts  less  violently  upon  the  screens, 
which  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  clog  up.  {d)  The  rear  screen  is  awkwardly 
situated  for  changing  and  in  consequence  is  liable  to  be  neglected.  Bernard 
McDonald,^'*  however,  commends  the  double  discharge.  He  finds  tiie  rear 
screen  lasts  as  long  as  the  front,  namely,  10  to  14  days.  Mill  56  also  finds  the 
rear  screen  lasts  as  long  as  the  front 

TABLE  127. — ^ABEA  OF  DI8CHAB0B. 


Mill 
No. 

Total  Screen 
Area. 

Net  Length 
of  Screen. 

Net  Area  of 
Openings 
in  Screen. 

Capacity 

per  Stamp 

per  94  hours. 

• 

o 

a 
7{ 

68 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
89 
84 
87 

Total  Screen 
Area. 

Net  Length 
of  Screen. 

Net  Ar«a  of 
Openings 
in  Screen. 

Cawusitir 

per  Stamp 

per  94  hours 

97 
66 

Sq.  Inches. 

1,066 

1,060 

960 

585 

600 

j       884 

1       490 

994 
828 
886 

498^ 

Inches. 

96 
About  60 

96 

46 

60 

48 

.  8« 

89 
48 
48 
47 

Sq.  Inches. 

329.1 

887.6 

948.8 

99  1 

946.4  or  998.4 

75.4 

89.4 

70.8 

41 .9  or  60 

Tons. 
9.0 
4.0 
6.0 
1.6 
9.0 

[      1.6 

8.0 

9to8 

8.1 

8.875 

9.5  to  8.96 

Sq.  Inches. 

604 

489^ 

[      808 

994 
198 
618 
646 

1,159 
800 

Inches. 
49 

44 

49 
86 
64 

49 

96 

100 

Sq.  Inches. 
187.0 

Tons. 
1.75 
9.4 

66 

m 

66 
60 

69.7 

90.5 

149.1 

8.6 
t.5 

8.75 

mtoi9< 

1.14 
9.9 

9.5 

61 
68 
64 

96.1 
908.6 
479.1 

65 

76.9 
About  84.6 

f^ 

§  192.  Tbiplb  Disohabgb,  Two-Stamp  Mills. — Several  manufacturers, 
among  whom  are  the  Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works,  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  and 
the  Hammond  Manufacturing  Co.,  are  making  two-stamp  batteries,  which  have 
large  area  of  discharge.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment work.  In  the  Joshua  Hendy  design  (see  fig.  151),  the  stamp  weighs  850 
pounds  and  drops  an  average  of  6  inches  100  times  per  minute.  The  mo^ar  has 
two  end  screens,  the  area  of  each  of  which  is  115  square  inches,  and  a  front 
screen  whose  area  is  236  square  inches,  making  a  total  of  466  square  inches 
screen  area,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  ordinary  five-stamp  battery 
with  single  issue  (520  square  inches). 
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The  Hammond  UaDufacturing  Co.  two-stamp  battery  has  the  Btamps  weighing 
850  pounde  each,  with  speed  and  parts  similar  to  regular  stamp  milL  The 
capacity  of  the  milt  is  4  to  7  tons  per  day,  using  about  4  horse  power. 


§  193.  Size  op  Holes  in  Scebens. — Other  things  being  eqnal,  the  larger  the 
holes  in  the  screen,  the  greater  will  be  the  capacity  of  the  stamps,  and  the  less 
will  be  the  slimee.     To  illustrate  this  the  following  examples  are  given: 

{a)  The  rcBults  of  trials  with  three  sizes  of  screen  made  at  the  Ontario  dry 
stamping  mill."'*  The  stamps  weigh  850  pounds  each  and  drop  7^  inches  98 
times  per  minute. 

Meth  or  screen  used U  SD  W 

Tons  cnuliBd  per  Btamp  p«r  H  boun B.Sl  l.TB  l.T 

SIZING  or  THE  PRODUCTS. 

OnSOmesh KM  O.M  0.<X 

ThrouRb  20  CD  SO  meeb. S.ll  *.H  O.M 

Throueh  SO  on  00  mesh 14. 1(  U1*  I.H 

ThreiiithBOouBOroash H.M  ll.OK  lO.M 

TbrauRhSaonlSOmeah i.1%  II. M  IS.K 

ThrouBhiaOmesli M.M  ».«  «7.W 

(6)  A  trial  of  two  sizes  of  screen  at  Mill  67: 

SIm of  bsUery  icreen  used tOmeah  4Dniesh 

Bizmo  OF  POLP. 

OnEOmHh M  O.M 

ThrouKb  BO  on  60  nmh M  %-M 
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This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  30-me8h  screen^  as  the  assays  showed  very 
little  difference  in  the  two  cases.  With  either  screen  the  tailings  above  80  mesh 
assayed  60  cents  per  ton  and  those  below  80  mesh  66  cents  per  ton. 

(c)  A  trial  of  two  sizes  of  screen  at  Mill  66: 


Biae  of  screen  used 10  mesh 

Tons  crusbed  per  M  hours  per  stamp 4 

SIZING  TESTS  OF  PULP. 

On  10  mesh \% 

Throuiph  90  on  40  mesh 2Q)t 

Through  40  on  00  mesh \fi% 

Through  00  on  80  mesh 9$ 

Through  8U  mesh 4S9( 


14  mesh. 
8.6 


0.0^ 

18.009f 

I8.OO9C 

O.OOjf 

6O.OO9C 


{d)  Another  test  at  Mill  66,  using  a  14-mesh  screen  on  ore  that  contained 
12.46  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  0.69  ounce  gold. 


Abbreyiation.— Oz. =ounces. 


On  90  mesh 

Through  90  on  80  mesh . . 
Through  80  on  40  mesh.. 
Through  40  on  50  mesh. . 
Through  60  on  00  mesh. . 
Through  00  on  70  mesh. . 
Through  70  on  80  mesh. 
Tbiough  80  on  100  mesh. 
Through  100  mesh. 


Per  Cent. 


1.19 
0.18 
6.05 
8.16 
1.44 
1.78 
4.14 
8.90 
68.88 


ay  in 
Os.   Slver 
per  Ton. 


81.75 
0.76 
6.59 

81.80 

17.48 
0.8B 
7.46 
9.41 

11.90 


Assay  hi 

Ob.  Gold 
per  Ton. 


8.98 
0.80 
1.48 
1.70 
O.OiB 
0.88 
1.96 
0.74 
0.80 


Per  cent  of 

lotal 

Silver. 


9.90 
8.47 
8.08 

14.86 
9.11 
1.89 
9.60 
0.51 

08.00 


Per  cent  of 
ToUU 
Gold. 


6.66 

8.11 

14.18 

88.48 

1.57 

0.06 

8.88 

10.88 

89.19 


(e)  A  sizing  test  at  Mill  77 : 

On  80  mesh  (0.60  mm.! 0.84jf 

Through  80  on  40  mesh  (0.60  to  0.49  mm.) 9.91]^ 

Through  40  on  80  mesh  (0.49  to  0.96  mm.) 8.95)( 

Through  00 on  80 mesh (0.96  to  0.16 nam.) l.fl^ 

Through  80  on  190  mesh  (0.16  to  0.19  mm.) 19.699C 

Through  190  on  900  mesh  (0.19  to  0.068  mm.) 90.9^ 

Through  900  mesh  (0.008  to  0  mm.). 87.06^ 

Total lOO.OOjf 

This  shows  the  quality  of  crushing  under  the  Colorado  system. 
(/)  Two  mills  in  Placer  County,  Cal." 


Kame  of  Mill. 

Weight  of 
Stamp. 

Height  of 
Drop. 

No.  of  Drops 
per  Minute. 

Size  of  Hole. 

Oapadty  per 
Slampper 
94  hours. 

Morning  Star  Cement  Gravel  Mine 

OAtnent  Grayel  DHft  Mining  CV>. , 

Pounds. 
850 
1,150 

Inches. 
0to8 
8to8 

96  to  100 
96 

Inches. 
A  (round) 

Tons. 
18 
8 

The  capacities  of  these  two  mills  are  exactly  proportional  to  the  sizes  of  holes^ 
even  though  the  one  which  has  less  capacity  has  much  the  heavier  stamp. 

{g)  Further  sizing  tests  may  be  found  in  Tables  318  and  319. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  size  of  the  holes  should  be,  theoretically,  small  enough 
to  free  the  particles  of  gold  and  auriferous  sulphides  from  the  quartz ;  practically 
this  can  rarely  be  done ;  we  simply  approach  nearer  to  the  desired  condition  the 
finer  we  crush.  Just  where  the  limit  should  be,  will  be  found  out  only  by  ex- 
periment Thus,  at  Mill  76,  a  trial  of  a  finer  screen  (24  mesh),  slightly 
increased  the  yield  of  free  gold  and  also  slightly  reduced  the  loss  of  the  same  in 
the  tailings,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  value  of  the  concentrates  was  reduced  and 
the  loss  of  concentrates  in  the  tailings  was  increased.  As  this  netted  about  the 
same  total  loss  per  ton  in  the  tailings,  coarser  crushing  produced  the  best  results, 
all  tilings  considered. 
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Similarly^  Mill  69  uses  a  No.  0  punched  tin  screen  with  holes  0.026  inches 
(0.658  mm.)  in  diameter  and  21.0%  of  opening,  and  crushes  3.25  to  3.3  tons 
per  stamp  per  24  hours.  A  No.  1  tin  screen  with  holes  0.032  inches  (0.814  mm. 
in  diameter  and  26.2%  of  opening,  would  increase  the  capacity  about  ^  ton  and 
would  effect  the  same  saving,  but  the  concentrates  would  be  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  free  gold,  which  is  amalgamated  in  the  former  case. 

The  fineness  of  the  screen  affects  the  amount  of  attrition  of  the  gold  particles. 
A  particle  of  gold  resting  upon  the  die  is  powerfully  abraded  by  the  quartz  as 
the  stamp  falls  upon  the  latter;  the  longer  the  gold  nugget  remains  upon  the 
die  the  greater  the  abrasion.  The  abrasion  helps  extraction  to  the  extent  that 
it  brightens  the  gold  nugget,  but  the  fine  gold  particles  which  are  abraded, 
although  bright,  are  yet  so  light  as  to  be  caught  with  difficulty.  It  follows  that 
the  fine  screens  may  overdo  the  limit  of  good  work  when  the  gold  is  coarse. 

§  194.  Height  of  Discharge. — By  this  is  meant  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
chuck  block  or  of  the  lower  bar  of  the  screen  frame  above  the  surface  of  the  die 
(see  Fig.  112b.)  It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  die  wears,  the  height  of  discharge 
will  increase.  For  uniformity  of  work  it  is  important  that  this  height  should  be 
kept  constant.  To  do  this,  four  methods  are  used,  (see  Table  128):  (1)  By 
replacing  a  higher  by  a  lower  chuck  block.  (2)  By  reversing  the  screen  frame, 
to  replace  the  wide  bar  by  the  narrower.  (3)  By  removing  slats  from  the 
screens  either  outside  or  inside.     (4)  By  raising  the  die  by  false  bottoms. 

TABLE   128. — ^HEIGHTS   OF  DISCHARGE. 


T 


Mill 
No. 


87 
68 
64 
66 

86 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 

e» 

63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
71 
79 
78 
74 
76 
76 
77 
82 
88 
84 
87 
88 


Lifted  out  of 
Water  or  Not. 


Height  of  Discharge. 


Inches. 

U  to6 

0 

4 

»(to4 

4tc6 

4 

:tH 

6to7 


How  RsRolated. 


Not  regulated. 


Ctoi^ 
1. 

8  to  18  (usually  7) 
4toOM 

■ 

7 

10 

10 

7 

7to0 

18  to  15 

4to7J^ 

8to5 

8  (when  dies  are  new) 

8 


Rerersing  screen  fktane. 

Fobe  bottom  'Z  inches  thick. 

Remorabk)  slats  oi.  outside  of  screen. 

Chuck  block  change^  for  1-inch  wear  of  die. 

Chuck  block  changed  ..or  ererjr  Inch  wear  of  die. 

Chuck  block  made  oJ  1-inch  sections. 

Chuck  blocks  8  and  6  Inches  high  and  reveraiiig 

Variable  chuck  block. 

Chuck  block  with  U-lnch  seeUcns. 

Variable  chuv  ^t  block. 

Chuck  blocks  .  and  6  inches  high. 

Chuck  blocks  10,  8  and  6  inches  high. 

Uses  screen  frames  6. 104  tuid  \yi  mches  wSda 

Chuck  blr  ;k  made  of  l^-inch  sections. 

Variable  chuck  block. 

'.'ariable  chuck  bloclc. 

Variable  chuck  block. 

Variable  chuck  blOk.k. 

Reversing  screen  frame. 

No  regulation. 

Change  screen  frame  ^  to  1%  indieii 

Variable  chuck  block. 

Chuck  blocks  8,  8  and  1  inch  high. 

No  regulation. 

Variable  chuck  blocks. 


(a)  Stamps  are  lifted  out  of  water.    (6)  Stamps  are  not  lifted  out  of  water. 

Height  of  discharge  affects  both  the  quantity  crushed  and  the  quality  of  the 
crushed  pulp,  probably  more  than  any  other  one  thing.  Low  discharge  is  rapid 
and  gives  great  capacity,  with  a  corresponding  absence  of  slimes.  The  particles 
are  discharged  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  small  enough  to  pass  through  the  screen. 
High  discharge  is  slow  and  gives  much  increased  proportion  of  slimes.  It  acts, 
in  fact,  more  as  a  hydraulic  classifier  lifting  over  only  the  particles  that  will 
rise  in  the  current  produced  by  the  feed  water  and  the  swash  of  the  stamp. 
High  discharge  with  30-mesh  screen  has  not  infrequently  been  found  to  give 
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90%  of  pulp  that  would  pass  through  SO-mesh  sieve.  High  discharge  may 
enable  a  coarse  screen  to  be  used  for  fine  crushing  and^  theref ore,  dimini^es  the 
cost  of  screens. 

If  battery  amalgamation  is  the  primary  object  sought  and  subsequent  concen- 
tration is  simply  auxiliary  to  it,  then  high  discharge  is  to  be  advocated,  that  is 
6  to  9  inches  in  California,  13  to  18  inches  in  Colorado,  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
centrating the  fine  slimes  is  condoned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  battery  is 
considered  simply  as  a  crusher,  preparing  the  ore  for  subsequent  concentration, 
while  the  battery  amalgamated  plates  are  auxiliary,  then  low  discharge  should 
be  adopted.  Very  fine  stamping  under  these  conditions,  however,  is  hardly 
possible,  as  it  is  very  hard  to  maintain  the  fine  screen  required.  Whether  con- 
centration or  amalgamation  is  to  be  made  the  primary  object,  can  only  be  decided 
by  studying  the  problem  of  the  ore.  The  tendency  is  toward  the  former.  Three 
examples  are  given  for  illustration : 

Mill  61  reports  that  the  losses  increase  as  the  slimes  increase.  For  this 
reason  a  discharge  low  enough  to  diminish  sliming  and  high  enough  to  favor 
battery  amalgamation,  is  used. 

In  Mill  64,  by  varying  the  height  of  discharge  and  of  the  size  of  the  holes  in 
the  sieve,  the  conditions  giving  the  maximum  yield  were  found  as  shown  in 
Table  129.    Of  these,  the  No.  6  screen  with  6  inches  height  of  discharge,  wae 

TABLE   129. — CONDITIONS  TEIED  IN   MILL  64. 


Size  of  Screen  Hole. 

Hefshtof 
DiadiM-ge. 

Value  of 
TaUlngB 
per  Ton. 

Needle  No. 
6 
6 
7 
8 

Inches. 
O.O0O 
0.007 
0.064 
0.088 

Inches. 
6 
6 

7 
8 

Cents. 
Trace  to  90 
Trace  to  80 

40 

75 

adopted,  because  free  gold  was  found  in  the  concentrates  when  No.  5  screen  and 
5  inches  height  of  discharge  were  used. 

Phillips*®  reports  that  at  the  Morro  Velho  mine,  Brazil,  on  pyritic  ore,  using 
stamping  without  amalgamation  followed  by  concentration  on  strakes  and  barrel 
amalgamation  of  the  concentrates,  they  obtained  results  as  shown  in  Table  130. 

TABLE  130. — ^EXPEBIENCB  AT  MOBBO  VELHO  MINE. 


Heiffht  of 
DiiCAarge. 

Pulp 

through  180 

Mesh. 

Drops  per 
Minute. 

Loss  of 
Gold. 

Capacity  of 
Stamp  per 

Day. 

Inches. 
0 
80 

75.0 
87.6 

00 
60 

44.70 
80.96 

Tons. 
1.8 
1.8 

The  height  of  the  water  in  a  battery  is  governed  by  the  height  of  dischaige 
and  is  usually  from  2  to  6  inches  above  the  top  of  the  chuck  blocks  although  the 
splash  may  rise  as  high  as  16  inches  on  the  screen.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
stamps  may  or  may  not  rise  above  the  water  at  every  stroke.  In  speaking  of  this 
the  author  will  use  the  words  splash  and  swash.  The  splash  is  the  effect  produced 
when  the  stamp  is  lifted  out  of  the  water.  Swash  is  the  effect  produced  when  it 
is  not.  The  former  causes  a  much  more  violent  cutting  action  of  sand  and  water 
upon  the  plates,  screens,  mortar  sides,  etc.,  than  the  latter.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  a  low  discharge. 
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g  196.  Stat  Battket  and  Overflow  Battebt. — Where  water  ie  tcij  scarce 

aud  the  height  of  the  i»suiDg  water  on 
the  Bcreen  would,  therefore,  be  very 
email,  Rittinger  reports  that  a  etay  box 
is  used  outside  the  mortar,  which  has  a 
^stricted  discharge  through  a  small 
nipple  n,  (see  Fig,  152).  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  give  a  large  screen  area  for 
sifting,  and  a  very  much  thickened 
pulp  through  the  small  nipple.  It  has 
the  further  advantage  that  the  screen 
does  not  clog  by  chips  of  wood  and 
there  is  less  sliming  than  in  an  ordi- 
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PIG.   162. — STAY  BATTEBT. 


iwi'"l 


FIG.    153. — OVERFLOW 
BATTBRT. 


nary  battery.     This  battery  is  called  Stauaatt,  or  stay  battery. 

Rittinger  also  describes  the  Schyher- 
satz,  or  overflow  battery,  which  omits 
the  Bcreen  and  substitutes  a  narrow 
vertical  passage  gab  with  entrance 
near  the  die,  and  exit  at  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  mortar,  thus  discharg- 
ing fine  stufT  if  wide,  and  coarse  if 
■narrow  (see  Fig.  153). 

§  196.  Order  of  Drop. — This  is  the 
most  efficient  means  of  distributing 
the  rock  evenly  upon  the  dies.  The 
3i|  blow  of  the  stamp  upon  the  die  should 
^  be  arranged  to  throw  ore  upon  the 
adjacent  dies  to  feed  the  next  following 
stamps.  The  wave  motion  and  the 
lengthwise  swash  roust  he  evenly  bal- 
anced to  prevent  the  heaping  up  of  the 
ore  at  one  end  of  the  mortar,  leaving 
the  die  at  the  other  end  bare,  thereby  j^q 

decreasing  the  capacity. 

•rteM  Bgtam  art,  InUoded  to  show  the  rel«tl™  pmltiona  of  Mampa  with  difterant  orden  o( 
»re  taken  fnmiTrtlelM,  which  K<ve»  the  ™Min«l»l  time  for  an  B-lnch  drop-«l  drop»  permlnij 
full  llDM  reprewnt  time  tor  lifting:  doMe^  « w^  reiM^t  tlijw  Jw  falllnB;  btonkirroreeMt  i 
repoM.    TheiltrngUiwiaandnwotbrtnifllMepolDWWiientlMdIScrntniHIlplbtflBtgrlH.' 

IUiwtnt«t)w  WW  tt  drop. 


OrdmRKt-IAl,!^ 
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drop.    Tber 

to.  ^ortiod 
rebound utd 
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Two  principles  for  governing  the  order  of  drop  have  been  given  by  the  authori- 
ties: (1)  Two  adjacent  stamps  should  never  fall  in  succession.  (2)  When  any 
stamp  is  striking,  its  neighbors  should  be  rising.  We  may  define  the  orders  by 
considering  that  the  observer  is  standing  behind  the  battery  and  facing  it,  then 
calling  the  stamps  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  numbered  from  the  left  end  of  the  battery  toward 
the  right,  the  order  No.  1  is  1,  3,  5,  2,  4,  by  which  is  meant  that  No.  1  or  left 
hand  stamp  drops  first.  No.  3  or  middle  stamp  second,  No.  5,  or  right  hand 
stamp  third  and  so  on,  or,  numbered  backward,  that  is,  from  right  to  left  1, 
4,  2,  5,  3.  This  satisfies  both  the  above  principles  (see  Fig.  154.)  The  order 
No.  2,  is  1,  5,  2,  4,  3,  or,  numbered  backward  1,  4,  2,  3,  5,  and  does  not  quite 
fulfil  either  principle  (see  Fig.  155),  but  it  theoretically  follows  the  principles 
more  nearly  than  any  other  except  No.  1.  On  the  other  hand,  No.  2  seems  to 
give  a  more  symmetrical  treatment  of  the  whole  battery  than  No.  1. 

These  are  the  two  common  orders  in  the  mills  visited,  thus:  Order  No.  1, 
that  is,  1,  3,  5,  2,  4,  or,  written  backward,  1,  4,  2,  5,  3,  is  used  in  Mills  27, 
56,  57,  59,  60,  62,  63,  64,  ^^,  68,  69,  71,  72,  76,  77,  82,  83,  84,  88.  Order  No. 
2,  that  is,  1,  5,  2,  4,  3,  or  written  backward,  1,  4,  2,  3,  5,  is  used  in  Mills  58,  61, 
65,  67,  73,  74,  75.  When  other  orders  than  No.  1  or  No.  2  are  used,  they  gen- 
erally vary  the  height  of  some  stamp  or  stamps,  to  even  up  the  work  of  the  bat- 
tery.^* The  Tenth  U.  S.  Census  (1880),  Vol.  13,  adds  1,  3,  5,  4,  2,  or  backward, 
1,  2,  4,  5,  3,  as  in  common  use.  Bickard  gives  1,  3,  4,  2,  5  for  the  Fortuna  mill, 
in  which  1  and  5  drop  nearly  together,  also  2  and  4.  This  order  written  back- 
ward would  be  1,  5,  3,  2,  4.    It  appears  that  No.  1  order  is  the  favorite. 

Mill  67  found  by  actual  test  that  they  could  stamp  more  ore,  could  get  a 
better  wave  on  the  screen  and  better  prevent  banking  at  the  ends,  with  No.  2 
than  with  No.  1. 

After  extended  experiments.  Mill  73  adopted  No.  2  order  as  the  one  that  pre- 
vents banking  best.  Mill  69  was  built  with  No.  1  order  and  found  that  the  pulp 
piled  up  on  No.  5  die.  It  caused  also  an  uneven  wearing  of  the  dies,  the  No.  5 
wearing  most  rapidly,  so  that  their  positions  had  to  be  shifted  every  two  weeks. 
The  inside  plate  scoured  over  the  No.  5  die.  Becently,  ten  of  the  stamps  were 
changed  to  No.  2  order,  with  the  result  that  all  the  above  diflSculties  were  over- 
come and  a  higher  capacity  obtained  per  stamp. 

Rickard**  reports  that  at  the  Golden  Star  mill,  South  Dakota,  order  No.  2  gave 
trouble  from  banking  at  the  ends  and  was  replaced  by  order  No.  1.  He  also 
reports  that  1,  3,  5,  4,  2  scoured  the  Deadwood  Terra  plates  badly,  but  promotes 
rapid  crushing  bettter  than  any  other. 

Speed  of  drop  will  affect  the  tendency  to  heap  at  one  or  other  end  to  some 
extent,  for  the  currents  of  water  and  moving  gravel  from  one  blow,  will  have 
time  to  move  farther  with  slower  stamps  than  with  faster,  and  this  may  cause  a 
reverse  bank  or  a  balance  of  currents. 

Where  two  batteries  are  placed  upon  the  same  cam  shaft,  the  cams  are  inter- 
spaced so  that  No.  1  of  the  first  battery  is  followed  by  No.  1  of  the  second  battery 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  the  backward  or  reversed  order  is  used  on  the  second 
battery,  it  being  claimed  that  lateral  thrusts  of  the  cams  are  more  perfectly  bal- 
anced thereby. 

§  197.  Number  of  Drops  and  Height  of  Drop. — ^There  are  two  practices, 
known  as  the  California  and  the  Colorado  stamp  mills.  The  California  mill 
uses  a  short  drop  and  runs  its  cam  shaft  as  fast  as  it  can  without  danger  that  the 
rising  cam  shall  strike  the  falling  tappet.  They  run  from  80  to  110  drops  per 
minute  and  5  to  9  inches  drop.  The  Colorado  mill  (chiefly  in  Gilpin  County), 
uses  a  high  drop,  which  necessitates  fewer  drops  per  minute.  They  use  16  to 
20-incb  drop  and  run  26  to  32  drops  per  minute.*" 

A0  a  general  principle;  the  greater  the  number  of  drape  per  nuoute  of  a  given 
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stamp^  the  greater  the  quantity  of  ore  crushed,  also  the  higher  the  drop,  the 
greater  the  capacity.  These  two  principles,  however,  conflict  with  each  other. 
If  many  drops  are  sought,  the  height  of  drop  must  be  small,  else  the  falling  tappet 
will  strike  the  rising  cam.  The  California  practice  is  the  result  of  pushing  for 
many  drops;  the  Colorado,  for  high  drop. 

Limits  Du6  to  Power. — ^D.  B.  Morison*®*  has  by  the  use  of  an  indicator,  show- 
ing the  complete  cycle  of  velocity  of  a  stamp,  lately  made  an  investigation  which 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  number  and  height  of  drops  possible,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  upon  the  diameter  of  the  inscribing  circle.  His  indicator 
consisted  of  a  drum  7  inches  in  diameter,  revolving  with  uniform  velocity.  The 
recording  pencil,  running  between  vertical  guides,  was  attached  to  a  washer  on 
the  stamp  stem,  this  washer  being  loose  and  held  in  position  by  collars  above  and 
below.  The  battery  had  900-pound  stamps  and  Sandycroft  standard  cams,  and 
was  run  a  week  to  establish  practical  conditions  before  the  tests  were  made. 

TABLE  131. — ^ANALYSIS  OP  D.  B.  MORISON's  CURVES  OP  THE  VELOCITY  OP  STAMPS. 


Ascent  with  Uniform 

Ascent  with  Re- 

Time of 

Mori- 

Drops 
BUnute. 

Height 

Velocity  A-B. 

tarding  Veloc.  B-C 

Uniform 
ly  Accel- 
erated 

Time 
of  Re- 
bound 

Time  of 
Repose 

Total 

son's 

Velocity 

Time  of 

FlateNo. 

Drop. 

Time. 

HelRht 

«  P®**. 

Time. 

Height 

Descent 

D-E. 

E-A. 

Cycle. 

Second. 

C-D. 

Inches. 

Seconds. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Seconds. 

iDches. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

9 

88 

6  '^ 

0.28 

6.88 

87.5 

0.06 

0.5 

0.8 

0.11 

0.12 

0.716 

10 

88 

^  % 

0.98 

6.8 

28.9 

0.07(0) 

0.84(a) 

C.81 

0.10 

0.085 

0.68 

n 

97 

6  Z 

0.818 

6.76 

81.9 

0.06 

0.43 

0.80 

0.098 

0.06 

0.615 

13 

80 

8 

0.884 

7.64 

86.9 

0.06 

0.56 

0.88 

0.185 

0.06 

0.76 

18 

84 

8 

0.878 

7.8 

88.1 

0.057 

0.64 

0.286 

0.052 

0.10 

0.71 

14 

98 

8 

0.875 

8.19 

89.6 

0.048 

0.48 

0.828 

0.100 

0.00 

0.646 

(a)  These  figures  are  so  out  of  the  harmony  with  the  others  that  they  have  been  thrown  out  in  the  compu- 
tations. 


TABLE    132. — COMPUTED    DROPS    PER    MINUTE    AND    DIAMETERS    OP    INSCRIBING 

CIRCLES  POR  VARYING  HEIGPIT  OP  DROP. 


Height  of  Drop  in  Inches 

Time  for  ascent  with  uniform  Telocity  in  seconds. 
Time  for  ascent  with  retarded  velocity  in  seconds 

Total  time  for  descent  in  seconds 

Total  time  for  rebound  and  repose  in  seconds. . 

Drops  per  minute 

Diameter  of  inscribing  circle  in  inches 


8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

14. 

.078 

.110 

.141 

.172 

.904 

.285 

.906 

.208 

.428 

.056 

.055 

.066 

.056 

.055 

.066 

.055 

.055 

.055 

.186 

.158 

.175 

.192 

.206 

.217 

.881 

.244 

.288 

.160 

.150 

.160 

.150 

.ISO 

.150 

.150 

.150 

.150 

148.5 

126.8 

116.2 

105.4 

97.6 

91.8 

85.5 

80.8 

65.5 

6.00 

7.80 

8.40 

9.57 

10.58 

11.54 

12.58 

18.47 

17.08 

1ft. 

.649 
.065 


.150 
55.6 
20.49 


Table  131  shows  the  results  obtained  by  analyzing  and  measuring  his  six  in- 
dicator cards^  of  which  two  are  given  in  Figs.  156  and  157.  The  cycle  in  Fig. 
166,  for  example,  may  be  thus  stated :  At  A,  the  condition  of  the  stamp  is  changed 
in  an  instant  from  repose  to  full  velocity  upward.  The  ctamp  then  continues 
from  4  to  B  at  uniform  velocity.  From  B  to  C  its  upward  velocity  decreases 
to  zero  by  uniformly  retarded  motion.  From  C  to  D  the  stamp  falls  with  ap- 
proximately uniformly  accelerated  velocity.  At  D  it  strikes  the  blow  on  the 
quartz  and  rebounds  from  D  to  E,  and  finally,  the  stamp  is  in  repose  from  E  to 
A.  The  dotted  line  from  4  to  5  is  the  actual  line  traced  by  the  pencil  and 
shows  irregularities  due  to  vibrations  of  the  mill.  The  straight  black  line  is 
what  it  would  have  been  if  those  vibrations  had  not  existed.  The  dot  and  dash 
line  on  the  descending  side,  is  put  in  to  compare  the  actual  path  of  the  stamp 
with  that  of  a  body  falling  in  a  vacuum. 

From  Table  131  we  may  conclude  that  31.9  inches  per  second  is  a  maximum 
safe  lifting  velocity,  which  is  further  borne  out  by  Table  133  of  mills ;  that  0.055 
second  ana  0.5  inch  are  the  time  and  height  respectively  of  retardation  corre- 
sponding to  this  velocity  (these  are  both  averages  of  five  out  of  the  six  figures 
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given) ;  that  0.150  second  is  a  sufBcient  total  time  to  allow  for  rebound  and 
repose,  in  order  that  the  rising  cam  may  not  strike  a  falling  tappet.  Using  these 
figures,  we  can  compute  the  maximum  number  of  drops  possible  for  any  given 
height  of  drop.  The  values  in  Table  132  have  been  computed  thus :  With  a  lift 
of  4  inches,  for  example,  there  will  be  0.5  inch  of  retardation  at  the  end  of  the 
lift,  leaving  3.5  inches  of  uniform  ascending  velocity.    Dividing  this  3.5  inches 


Scale  of  Time  In  Seconds; 

FIG.  156. — STAMP  CARD,  WITH  TAPPET  SET  TO  GIVE  6'^  INCHES  LIFT — ^WET  CRUSH- 
ING— ^DROPS   PER   MINUTB=97 
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Scale  of  Time  in  Seconds^ 
PIG.  157. — STAMP  CARD  WITH  TAPPET  SET  TO  GIVE  8  INCHES  LIFT. — ^WBT  CRUSH- 
ING.— DROPS    PER   MINUTE=84. 

by  31.9  inches  per  second,  we  get  0.110  second  consumed  in  lifting  the  stamp  at 
uniform  velocity.  The  time  for  retardation  is  0.055  second,  as  assumed.  The 
total  time  of  descent  is  measured  on  the  card  (see  Fig.  156)  from  F  to  H,  and 
is  0.158  second.  The  time  for  rebound  and  repose  is  0.150  second,  as  assumed. 
The  sum  of  all  these  is  0.473  second  and  is  the  total  time  of  one  cycle.    Divid- 
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ing  60  by  0.473  we  get  126.8  as  the  number  of  drops  per  minute  that  is  possible 
for  a  4-inch  drop.  The  diameter  of  the  inscribing  circle  is  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  height  of  lift  is  equal  to  the  string 
unwound  (see  Fig.  145). 

0.110+0.056:0.473=4  inches:  x 
a?=  11.47  inches  as  the  semi-circumference  of  the  inscribing  circle.    The 
2X11.47 

diameter  is =7.30  inches. 

3.1416 

The  figures  for  the  other  heights  of  drop  were  computed  in  the  same  way 
except  that  for  those  above  8  inches,  the  time  for  descent  was  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  theoretical  time  of  fall  for  the  drop  in  a  vacuum  by  1.07,  an  aver- 
age factor  obtained  from  several  comparisons  on  the  diagrams  of  the  actual  and 
theoretical  curves. 

This  table  is  based  upon  31.9  inches  per  second  velocity  as  the  maximum  safe 
speed  of  lifting  a  stamp,  and  a  speed  that  should  be  maintained  to  waste  the  least 
time.  It  is  clear  from  the  figures,  that  to  maintain  this  condition,  the  diameter 
of  the  inscribing  circle  must  be  exactly  suited  to  the  height  of  drop  and  speed. 
In  doing  this,  however,  for  average  stamps  of  850  pounds  weight,  with  height  of 
drop  less  than  the  dividing  limit  of  7-inch  drop,  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  first 
part  of  the  curve,  because  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  cam  shaft  and  stamp  stem, 
and  of  clearance  will  be  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  inscribing  circle.  There 
are,  then,  two  courses  possible :  (a)  to  use  a  large  inscribing  circle  with  a  shortened 
cam;  (6),  to  reduce  the  sizes  and  weights  of  the  parts  so  that  the  curve  from 
the  correct  inscribing  circle  can  be  used.  Considering,  for  example,  a  4-inch 
drop,  the  second  method  allows  of  the  theoretical  123  drops  per  minute,  but  cuts 
down  the  weights  of  the  parts  to  where  the  stamp  would  probably  be  of  no  prac- 
tical use.  The  first  method  is  the  only  alternative,  but  it  is  imposssible  to  get 
the  theoretical  123  drops  per  minute  without  greatly  oversteppping  the  31.9 
inches  per  second  maximum  safe  lifting  velocity. 

§  198.  Limits  of  Speed  and  Height  of  Drop  Due  to  the  Mortar. — Besides 
the  limits  due  to  the  mechanism,  there  is  an  upper  and  lower  limit  due  to  condi- 
tions in  the  mortar.  If  the  drop  is  too  low,  the  die  may  not  be  covered  by  ore 
preparatory  to  the  next  stroke.  If  too  high,  an  unreasonable  wear  on  the  dies 
will  take  place,  unless  a  harmful  thickness  of  layer  is  used  on  the  die.®^ 

The  rapid  drop  has  the  indirect  effect  of  increasing  capacity  by  creating  a  more 
violent  swash  of  the  water  which  holds  the  fine  stuff  in  suspension  and  enables 
the  water  to  carry  it  out  of  the  battery. 

Banking,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  mortar,  may  be  prevented  upon  a 
given  die  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  corresponding  stamp,  or  the  effective- 
ness of  the  swash  to  discharge  through  the  screen  may  be  increased  by  varying 
the  drop  of  a  particular  stamp.  Thus,  at  the  Owyhee  mill  it  was  found  of  ad- 
vantage to  give  No.  3  stamp  \  inch  more,  and  No.  2  and  No.  4  stamps  \  inch 
more  drop  than  No.  1  and  No.  5  stamps.*"  This  expedient  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, however,  as  it  hinders  inside  amalgamation,  and  because  the  proper  use 
of  the  usual  adjustments  will  cure  the  evil. 

§  199.  Weight  of  Stamps  and  Effectiveness  of  Blow. — Closely  connected 
with  height  of  drop  and  number  of  drops  in  considering  the  efficiency  of  stamps, 
is  the  weight  of  the  stamp.  As  a  general  rulo,  we  may  say  the  crushing  capacity 
of  a  single  blow  increases  almost  directly  as  the  weight  of  the  stamp  when  speed, 
height,  etc.,  remain  unchanged. 

The  effectivenees  of  tb«  blow  ci^o  b^  «tated  for  comparison  in  two  ways:  (a) 
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as  pounds  weight  of  stamp  per  square  inch  of  die,  and  (2^)  as  foot  pounds  per 
square  inch,  in  which  the  element  of  height  is  included.  Table  133  gives  both 
these  values  for  the  mills  visited  by  the  author.  The  first,  which  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  weight  of  the  stamp  by  the  area  of  the  die  in  square  inches,  varies 
from  US  to  19.4.  Louis  recommends  from  11  to  14  to  be  used  in  designing 
stamps.  The  second  method,  which  is  by  far  the  better,  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  of  the  stamp  in  pounds,  w,  by  the  drop  in  inches,  h,  and  divid- 
ing the  product  by  12  times  the  area  of  the  shoe  in  square  inches,  a,  which  is 


stated  by  the  fraction 


wv^ 


wXh. 

.    This  value  is  equal  to where  v  is  the  velocity 

12  Xa  64.4a 


in  feet  per  second  that  the  stamp  would  acquire  if  it  fell  freely  in  a  vacuum. 
The  values  in  Table  133  were  computed  by  the  first  of  these  two  expressions  and 
vary  from  6.20  to  18.3  foot  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  stamp  never  quite 
delivers  the  energy  indicated,  because  the  velocity  falls  a  little  short  of  the 
theoretical  on  account  of  the  friction  of  the  guides  and  water.  Morison  finds, 
comparing  the  dot  and  dash  and  the  full  line  (Figs.  156  and  157),  that  the  loss 
of  energy  is  17%  with  well  lubricated  stamps,  and  estimates  that  it  may  increase 
to  25%  under  average  conditions  of  work.    Louis,^*  in  discussing  Morison'a 


TABLE   133. — ^EFFICIENCY  OF  STAMP  BLOW. 
Abbr0Viatloii8.~Iii.3lnche8;  Lbs-ssPounds;  No.sNumber;  Sq.sSquare. 


3 


S7 
68 
64 
66 

66 
S7 
66 
60 
60 
61 

es 

68 
64 
66 
66 
97 
68 
70 
71 
78 
78 
74 
75 
TB 
77 


84 
8b 

87 
88 


Weteht 
Stamp. 


Lbs. 

800 
7S0 
80O 
860 
660 
860 

1,000 
900 
760 
960 

1,100 
860 
800 


860 
868 
800 
860 
880 
7B0 
80O 
950 
818 
760 
660 
900 
900 
978 
8B0 
880 
660 


Heiffht 
Drop. 


Id. 

V 

7 
7-9 
6-6H 

6 

7 

6 
5-6 
6-6 

6 

6 

9 
6-7 
6-9 

6 

-7 


^ 


1^8 
6-9 

7-9 

18 

5 

18 


Drops 

per 
Minute. 


100 
100 

96 
100 
106 

86 

80 

96 

94 

106 

100-105 

100 

96 

98 

85 
100 

94 

90 

88 

86 
90-102 
90-108 

86 
100-104 

89 

96 
100 
108 

80 

85 

60 


Diameter 

of 

Die. 


Id. 

^7% 


Weight 

per 
8q.  Inch. 

(a) 


Lbs. 
14.98 


14.96 
12.98 
18.86 
17.60 
14.15 
13.22 
16.00 
19.86 
14.06 
12.60 


18.86 
15.12 
14.08 
14.96 
14.96 
18.22 
15.92 
16.75 
14.40 
13.22 
12.98 
16.89 
15.86 
18.78 
14.98 
14.98 


Avera^ 

Foot  Lbs. 

perSq. 

Inch.  (6) 


7.84 


B.vv 
6.80 
8.68 
8.81 
8.85 
6.61 
6.92 
8.88 
7.49 
8.12 


10.02 

7.66 

8.81 

7.49 

8.12 

6.61 

8.96 

9.42 

9.01 

7.16 

18.82 

10.24 

10.24 

9.15 

16.24 

6.94 


Maximum 
Size  of 
Feed. 


Run  of  mine 
Runofmine,4^ 

1 

1  _ 
Run  of  mine. 

id> 
8  meeh. 


Size  of 
Screen  Hola 


Inches. 

.086  8q. 

.028  Sq. 

24  mesti. 

.048  Sq. 

.068  Sq. 

.08  round. 
.021  or  .088  Sq. 

.026  round. 

40  mesh. 

.082  round. 
.024  or  .029  " 

26  mesh. 

.027  slot 

.000  round. 

.024  slot. 

.085  slot 

.020  Sq. 


SO  mesh. 
.088  slot 
.060  round. 
.080  round. 
.045  Sq. 
86  mesh. 
.017  slot 
.020  Sq. 
.017  Sq. 
.010  Sq. 


24  or  80  mesh. 
.085  slot 


Height 
of  Dis- 
charge. 


Inches. 

4 

8 
2W4 


5^ 
6-7 


10 
(c)8-18 
4rm 


7 

7 

10 

10 

7 

7-0 

18-15 

4-7H 

4 

8-6 


(.)« 


Capacity 

jber 
24  Hours. 


Tons. 
2 
8 

fi 

6 

1.6 

2 

IH 

1.7 

8 
2-8 

2 
8.1 


8.4 
2.5 
8.5 
8.5 


2.2 
2 


(a)  Average,  14.8&    (6)  Average,  &90.    (c)  Usually  7.    (d)  Through  4  mesh  on  12  meah.    (e)  With  new  dies. 

paper,  says  that  the  loss  of  velocity  amouiits  to  between  15  and  37%.    Since 
energy  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  this  corresponds  to  a  loss  of  energy 
oi  from  28  to  60%. 
When  we  consider  that  of  all  tHe  work  put  in  to  a  stamp  only  88.73%  is 

applied  to  actual  lifting  (see  §  185),  and  that  oi  tbie,  17%  at  least  is  not  re- 
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covered,  we  have  73.65  %  left  as  the  final  efficiency  of  the  gravity  stamp  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Referring  to  Table  133,  Mill  56  has  the  lowest  figure  of  6.20  foot  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  is  a  gravel  mill,  crushing  very  coarse  where  the  cement  can 
be  perfectly  disintegrated  without  fine  stamping  the  gravel.  On  the  other  hand. 
Mills  77  and  85  have  the  highest  figures  of  18.32  and  16.24,  respectively.  These 
are  the  only  mills  using  the  Colorado  system,  and  they  are  seeking  for  the  finest 
possible  crushing  of  the  ore.  In  the  regular  California  mills  the  figures  run 
from  6.6  to  10.2. 

Hardman  has  found  at  the  Oldham  mill,  which  treated  custom  ores,  that  the 
blow  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  individual  character  of  the  ore,  and 
since  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  weight  of  the  stamp,  the  regulation  is  made 
by  changing  the  height  of  the  drop.  Thus,  for  example,  for  a  harder  ore,  8-inch 
drop  would  be  suitable,  while  a  6-inch  drop  would  suit  a  softer  ore.  The  former 
corresponds  to  10.08,  the  latter  to  7.56  foot  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Louis  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  work  required  to  lift  a  stamp  weigh- 
ing W  pounds  through  a  height  H  feet  is  WH  foot  pounds,  while  the  momentum 
of  a  falling  stamp  is  TFF=W'|/(j4.4  H.   Therefore  the  work  of  lifting  varies  as 

the  height,  while  the  work  given  out  by  the  blow  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the 
height.  In  consequence,  the  "most  economical  way  of  employing  power  in  a 
stamp  mill  is  by  making  the  weight  as  great,  and  the  height  of  drop  as  small, 
as  is  consistent  with  convenience  in  practice."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  borne 
out  in  mill  design. 

At  the  Penn  mill  and  Iron  City  mill,*  working  on  the  same  ore  from  the  Con- 
crete mine,  17 J  cords  (a  cord  is  about  9  tons),  or  157^  tons,  took  9  days  at  the 
former  with  25  slow  drop  stamps,  while  at  the  latter,  18  cords,  or  162  tons,  took 
^\  days  with  25  fast  drop  stamps,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fast  drop  stamps 
yielded  7^  pennyweights  more  gold  per  cord  than  the  slow  drop  stamps.  The 
ore  ran  about  3  to  4  ounces  gold  per  ton.  The  ore  was  quartz,  containing  con- 
siderable iron  sulphide.  At  the  Iron  City  mill  the  ore  fed  was  from  a  grizzly 
with  If -inch  spaces  and  a  Blake  breaker,  set  at  2  inches.  The  speed  of  the 
stamps  was  58  to  65  drops  per  minute  and  the  height  of  drop  was  from  8  to  12 
inches,  average  about  9  inches.  Each  stamp  weighed  700  pounds.  The  height 
of  discharge  was  8  inches.  The  screen  was  7X48  inches.  Each  stamp  used  2.2 
gallons  water  per  minute. 

The  Alaska-Treadwell  mill"*  has  adopted,  after  numerous  experiments,  1,000 
pounds  weigh';  as  the  maximum  that  can  be  satisfactorily  used.  Greater  weight 
gave  increased  capacity,  but  hindered  amalgamation  by  the  rapid  rush  of  the 
pulp  over  the  plates. 

California  practice  has  adopted  800  to  900  pounds  as  the  most  satisfactory 
weights  (see  Table  133). 

At  the  Oro  Fina  mine,t  Big  Canon,  Cal.,  1,450-pcund  stamps,  dropping  6 
inches,  95  drops  per  minute,  crushed  3  tons  per  stamp  per  24  hours.  Later 
1,130-pound  stamps,  dropping  6  inches,  107  drops  per  minute,  crushed  3  tons 
per  stamp  per  24  hours.  The  latter  stamps  were  much  easier  on  the  frame,  and 
figure  out  only  87.4%  of  the  power  of  the  former. 

The  difficulty  with  the  heavy  stamps  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  frame  must  be 
built  extremely  strong  to  resist  vibration,  and  the  expense  increases  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  duty  of  the  stamp. 

The  difficulty  with  extremely  light  stamps  is  that  they  do  little  work  unless 
given  high  drop,  and  if  given  high  drop,  the  drops  per  minute  must  be  much  re- 

*  PriTate  oommanlc&tkm.  Aasnsto  Hatliei  and  S.  V.  KeweD. 
t  Frimta  oommuntoatton,  F.  Q.  Fctfiow. 
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duced  to  prevent  the  rising  cam  from  striking  the  falling  tappet  and  hence,  the 
advantage  is  lost. 

Light  stamps  and  short  drop  are  used  in  gravel  milling  (see  IfiU  56) ;  also 
with  soft  ores,  for  example,  the  Dahlonega  district,  Georgia  (see  Figs.  95a  and 
956),  where  the  stamp  is  used  upon  lumps  that  are  not  disintegrated  by  hydrau- 
licking.    The  stamp  weighs  450  pounds  and  drops  9  inches^  80  times  per  minute. 


TABLE  134. — 8TAMP  MILL  PRACTICE  IN  SOUTH  AFBICA. 
Abbreyiation8.—d.= pence;  Io.s=iDch;  Lb8.=poundii;  a.=Hhilling8. 


Mine. 


City  ft  Suburban  . . . . 

Crown  Reef 

Ferreira 

Gddenhula  Estate. . 
Qeldenhuis  Deep... 

JubUee  A  Salisbury. 

Meyer  ft  Charlton . . 
New  Primrose 


New  Comet 

Robinson 

Sbnmer  ft  Jack  (new  mill). 
Simmer  ft  Jack  (old  mill). . 
Wolhuter 


Number 

of 
Stamps. 


40 

IGO 

120 

80 

180 

800 

60 

6o 

W 

100 

60 

40 

180 

880 

100 

100 


Weight 
of  each 
Stamp. 


Lbs. 

1450 

1,000 

966 

860 

960 

1,(«0 

960 

900 

1,000 

1,068 

1,060 

1.8R0 

980 

1,860 

1,000 

1,060 


Number 

of  DropH 

per 

Minute. 


96 
90 
97 

04 
97 
90 

or- 

9C 
94 
96 


9C 
97 
96 
96 
96 


Height 
Drop. 


Inches. 


Capacity 

Meshes 

Average 

per 

of 

Depth  of 

Stamp 

Screen 

Discharge 

inr  84 
Hours. 

per  Lin- 
ear In. 

Inches. 

Tons. 

44^ 

6.48 

86 

^V 

6.01 

86 

4S-6 

4.97 

86 

4 

4.88 

86 

6 

4.75 

86 

6-7 

4.88 

86 

4 

8.76 

84 

4 

8.75 

84 

^ 

4.84 
6.88 

88 
84 

8 

4.81 

84 

4-6 

4.60 

88 

e^-TX 

84 

4.49 
4.08 

84 
88 

m 

Cost  of 
Milling 
per  Ton 


s. 

4 

8 

8 

8 
o 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 


d. 
8.60 
9.68 
8.18 
4.89 
6.08 
8.76 
4.00 
4.00 
9.74 
8.64 


8 
8 


1.88 
8.84 


8  11.08 
8    1.84 


The  height  of  discharge  is  2  inches  when  the  dies  are  new.  The  screen  has  121 
holes  per  square  inch.    The  mill  crushes  2  to  5  tons  per  stamp  in  24  hours. 

In  South  Africa,  where  the  aim  is  not  to  get  the  maximum  extraction  by  am- 
algamation but  rather  to  combine  amalgamation  with  cyaniding  and  at  the  same 
time  to  use  such  stamps  as  will  give  the  maximum  crushing  capacity,  crushing 
no  finer  than  is  necessary  for  the  cyaniding,  the  practice  in  the  recently  built 
mills  is  to  use  heavy  stamps,  weighing  from  1,100  to  1,260  pounds.  Table  134 
shows  the  weights  in  a  number  of  mills,  together  with  the  other  adjustments  and 
the  capacities. 

§  200.  Amount  and  Temperature  of  the  Water. — Only  the  former  will 
be  treated  here,  the  latter  being  reserved  until  the  chapter  on  "Amalgamation,'' 
(see  §  541.)  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  stamping  varies  with  the  amount 
that  is  available  and  also  with  the  treatment  which  is  to  follow.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  water,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  stamping,  and  the  less  the 
sliming,  for  the  reason  that  the  crushed  particles  will  be  taken  out  of  the  way  as 
soon  as  they  are  crushed,  by  a  large  quantity  of  water.  This  increase,  however, 
is  not  proportional  to  the  amount  of  water  and  as  water  increases,  very  soon 
reaches  a  practical  maximum.  With  a  small  amount  of  water,  the  crushing  of 
the  next  fragments  is  seriously  hindered  by  the  fine  ore  which  has  not  yet  been 
discharged,  and  which  is  crushed  finer  in  consequence.  If  we  carry  the  idea 
still  further  in  the  direction  of  diminution  of  water,  we  reach  a  condition  where 
the  mortar  is  filled  with  mud  and  the  stamp  ceases  to  crush  anjrthing.  Beyond 
this  we  have  dry  crushing  used  in  dry  silver  mills.  For  this,  the  ore  must  be 
dried  preparatory  to  stamping.  The  mortars  are  double  issue  (see  Pig.  115), 
and  discharge  at  the  level  of  the  die.  The  screens  are  housed  in  to  confine  the 
dust  and  worm  conveyors,  running  in  front  and  behind  the  mortars,  collect 
the  crushed  ore  for  the  whole  mill.  The  dry  crushing  stamp  has  a  low  capacity 
with  about  double  the  cost  per  ton  compared  with  tiie  wet,  and  consequently. 
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makes  a  larger  percentage  of  fines,  as  is  well  shown  by  the  following  test  of  the 
product  of  the  Blue  Bird  mill  Butte,  Mont.  Through  20  on  30  mesh  (1.0  to 
0.6  mm.),  1.00%  ;  through  30  on  40  mesh  (0.6  to  0.42  mm.),  1.03% ;  through  40 
on  60  mesh  (0.42  to  0.25  mm.),  4.93% ;  through  60  on  120  mesh  (0.25  to  0.12 
mm.),  6.42%;  through  120  mesh  (0.12  to  0  mm.),  86.62%.  The  ore  was 
principally  silica  and  was  crushed  by  800-pound  stamps,  making  90  drops  per 
minute  of  8  inches.  Screen  used  was  20  mesh  with  0.61  mm.  holes.  Sizing 
tests  of  the  Ontario  dry  crushing  mill  have  already  been  given  in  §  193. 

The  treatment  which  is  to  follow  wet  stamping  limits  the  quantity  of  water, 
because  both  the  amalgamated  plates  and  the  concentrating  machines  work  at  a 
disadvantage  with  too  much  water. 

Table  135  gives  the  quantity  of  water  in  gallons  per  minute  per  stamp  and  in 


TABT.E   135. — WATER 

USED 

IN   STAMPING. 

MUl 
No. 

Capacity  per 

Water  Used 

Water  Used 

Mill 
No. 

Capacity  per 

Water  Used 

Water  Uied 

Stamp  per  24 

per  Stamp  per 

per  Ton  of  Ore 

Stamp  per  24 

per  Stamp  per 

per  Ton  of  Ore 

Houm. 

Minute. 

Stamped,  (a) 

Hours. 

Minute. 

Stamped,  (a) 

Tons. 

Gallons. 

Tons. 

^^m   ^ 

Tons. 

Qallous. 

Tomi. 

B6 

4.0 

8.64 

8.96 

68 

1.75 

9. 

6.86 

M 

6.0 

6.60 

668 

71 

9.4 

8. 

7.49 

67 

1.6 

8. 

7.49 

72 

9.5 

8.96 

7.49 

68 

2. 

4.7 

14.08 

78 

8.6 

1.7 

9.99 

69 

1.6 

4. 

16.97 

74 

8.5 

1.7 

9.98 

flO 

1.7 

8. 

10.57 

76 

8.76 

9. 

8.10 

61 

8. 

8.6 

7.19 

77 

1.14 

9. 

10.51 

62 

9to8 

8. 

5.99  to  8.99 

88 

9.2 

9. 

5.46 

64 

8.1 

8. 

5.80 

84 

9.5 

l.(b) 

9.40 

66 

8.5 
4.5 

1.7 
8.85 

9.98 
4.39 

66 

67 

9.5  to  8.25 

9.5  to  8.26 

6.00 

(c)2.88 

(c)9.77 

(e)6.68 

(a>  1  gallons8.8389  pounds;  1  «raIlon  per  minuie=6.00899  tons  in  94  liours.    (6)  Ttiis  does  not  include  what 
Ib  re-pumped  to  the  stamps,    (c)  Tiiis  is  the  average  of  alL 


tons  of  water  per  ton  of  ore  crushed.  The  former  is  the  usual  mode  of  express- 
ing it.  Nineteen  mills  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (taken  from  Rickard**), 
when  averaged  gave  2.13  tons  of  ore  crushed  per  stamp  per  24  hours,  and  used 
6.43  gallons  of  water  per  stamp  per  minute,  or  15.87  tons  of  water  per  ton  of 
ore.  The  water  used  is  large,  due  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  mills  use  double 
discharge.  Louis^*  gives  as  general  practice,  80  to  240,  or  an  average  of  150 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  ton  of  ore.  This  corresponds  to  2.5  to  7.5  tons,  or  an 
average  of  4.69  tons  water  per  ton  of  ore. 

§  201.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Gravity  Stamps  as  compared 
with  rolls  and  grinders  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 
Advantages. 

1.  They  are  simple  in  design  and  simple  and  comparatively  economical  in 
operation,  not  requiring  skilled  mechanics. 

2.  They  not  only  crush  fine  at  one  operation,  but  they  successfully  combine 
this  crushing  with  amalgamation.  They  are  more  successful  than  any  of  their 
competitors  in  the  way  they  brighten  the  gold  for  amalgamation. 

3.  They  are  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  a  great  variety  of  ores,  and  in  many 
cases,  give  better  results  than  any  other  process. 

4.  There  is  no  great  loss  of  power  by  friction. 

6.  A  disabled  battery  may  be  hung  up  and  repaired  without  delaying  its 
associate. 
Disadvantages. 

1.  The  first  cost  is  large  and  transportation  charges  are  high. 

2.  The  strains  are  excessive,  necessitating  heavy  frames  and  large  and  ezpen- 
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eive  foundations.    In  consequence^  they  are  cumbersome  and  require  a  great 
deal  of  space. 

3.  They  are  not  a  positive  machine,  that  is^  the  power  consumed  is  a  constant, 
whether  the  rock  is  broken  or  not. 

4.  There  is  danger  of  over-stamping  and  sliming. 

5.  They  are  not  well  adapted  to  dry  crushing,  because  of  their  small  capacity 
when  so  used. 

These  disadvantages  arc  not  so  important  as  they  at  first  appear.  The  exces- 
sive first  cost  and  cost  of  transportation  appear  much  smaller  when  based  on 
the  total  amount  of  ore  crushed.  Sliming  the  ore  may  be  avoided  to  a  great 
extent  by  making  suitable  adjustments.  In  some  cases  it  may  happen  that 
sliming  is  an  advantage. 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  attempts  to  replace  stamps  by  other  machines,  the 
advantages  of  the  former  so  greatly  exceed  their  disadvantages  that  their  con- 
tinued use  for  gold  extraction  is  quite  certain,  especially  for  hard  and  free-mill- 
ing ores;  though  for  some  ores  other  processes  are  more  suitable. 
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96.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1874),  p.  305.    J.  M.  Adams.    Same  as  A.  I.  M.  B.,  Vol.  II., 

p.  169. 

97.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1876),  p.  79.    No  author.    Discussion  of  losses  in  stamping. 

98.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIX.,   (1880),  P.  271.    R.  H.  Richards.    Same  m  A.  I.  M.  if..  Vol. 

VIII.,  p.  362. 

99.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXI.,   (1881),  pp.  177,  193.    H.  S.  Munroe.    Same  as  A.  /.  M.  E., 

Vol.  IX.,  p.  84. 

100.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXII.,  (1881),  p.  261.    F.  A.  Lowe.    A  few  details  of  stamps  at  Silver 

Islet  mill. 

101.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  (1882),  p.  209.    No  author.    Description  of  Hendrie  &  Bolt- 

hoff  portable  five-stamp  mill. 

102.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  (1882),  p.  296.    A.  N.  Rogers.    Same  as  .i.  /.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XI., 
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103.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVI.,   (1883),  p.  182.    No  author.    DeUils  of  stomps  in  Australia 

ffiving  capacity,  power,  costs,  losses,  etc.,  in  various  districts. 

104.  Ib^.,   p.    213.    No   author.    Describes   Hallidie's    corrugated    battery   screens   for 

stamps. 
106.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,   (1885),  p.  294.    G.  A.  Stetefeldt.    Figures  on  capacities  and 
sizing  testo  with  dry  crushing  stomps. 

106.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,  (1887),  p.  115.    No  author.    Description  of  iron  frame  battery. 

107.  Ibid.,  Vol.   XLV.,    (1888),   p.   397.    No  author.    Detoils   of   stamp   mill   in   New 

Mexico. 

108.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVIII.,   (1889),  p.  140.    C.  H.  Aaron.    Figures  showing  the  effect  of 

different  weighto  of  stomps  and  different  screens  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  stomp. 
Other  detoils  of  construction  and  running. 

109.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIV.,  (1892),  pp.  81,  107.    Description  of  Bally  balanced  cam  which  has 

two  arms  not  in  the  same  plane  which  lift  two  stomps,  between  which  it  is  placed. 

110.  Ibid.,  pp.  198,  222,  245.    T.  A.  Rickard.    History  and  details  of  construction  and 

runnmg  of  stomp  mills  in  Gilpin  County,  dJolo.,  with  capacity,  extraction,  losses, 
etc. 

111.  Ibid.,  pp.  634,  558.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  detoils  of  stomp  mills  at  Thames  in  New 

Zealand  with  commento  on  the  process  used. 

112.  Ibid.,  p.  629.    H.  Louis.    Abstract  of  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  324. 

113.  Ibid.,  p.  632.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Discussion  of  present  condition  of  stomp  mill. 

114.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LV.,   (1893),  pp.  78,  101.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  detoils  of  stomp  mills 

at  Clunes,  Victoria,  with  conunento  on  process. 

115.  Ibid.,  pp.  222,  247.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  detoils  of  stamp  mills  at  Otogo,  New  Zea- 

land, with  commento. 

116.  Ibid.,  pp.  389,  416.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  detoils  of  stomp  mills  at  Ballarat,  Vic- 

toria, with  comparisons  and  comments. 

117.  Ibid.,  pp.  534,  660.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  detoils  of  stomp  mills  at  the  Ovens,  Vic- 

toria, with  commento. 

118.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVI.,   (1893),  p.  51.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Discussion  of  the  end  discharge 

mortar  and  screens  of  the  Harrietville  mill. 

119.  Ibid.,  p.  317.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Table  of  shoes  and  dies  used  in  different  districts 

giving  materials,  weighto,  costs  and  life.    Discussion  of  the  same  and  of  the  beat 
materials  and  conditions  for  minimum  cost  per  ton  crushed. 

120.  Ibid.,  pp.  639,  663.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  detoils  of  stomp  mills  in  Amador  County, 

Cal.,  with  commento. 

121.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVII.,    (1894),  pp.   101,   128.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Table  giving  detoils  of 

stamps,  screens,  capacity,  water  used,  results  obtoined,  etc.,  in  six  districts  in 
Australia. 

122.  Ibid.,  pp.  174,  198.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  detoils  of  stomp  mills  at  Bendigo,  Aus- 

tralia, with  commento. 

123.  Ibid.,  p.  227.    No  author.    Description  of  Blanton  cam. 

124.  Ibid.,  pp.  460,  486,  511.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  detoils  of  stomp  mills  at  Grass  Valley, 

O&l.,  with  comments. 

125.  Ibid.,  p.  635.    E.  E.  Olcott.    Same  as  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  549. 

126.  Ibid.,  p.  604.    T.  H.  Lcggett.    Comparative  tosto  of  plate  and  wire  screens  with 

respect  to  slimes  produced  and  clogging. 

127.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIII.,   (1894),  p.  33.    No  author.    Description  of  Hendrie  and  Bolt- 

hoff's  improved  mortor. 
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128.  Ibid,,  p.  489.    F.  M.  Drake.    Details  of  the  Wentworth  Gold  Fields  Proprietary  Go. 

stamps  at  New  South  Wales,  Australia.    Capacity.    Wear.    Mercury  used  and 
results  obtained. 

129.  Ihid.,  p.  505.    No  author.    Comments  on  the  Newton  mortar  and  on  the  Colorado 

and  California  systems  of  milling. 

130.  Ihid,,  p.  511.    F.  T.  Snyder.    Description  and  dimensions  of  the  single  discharge 

mortar  used  at  the  Newton  mill,  Colorado. 

131.  Ihid.,  Vol.  MX.,   (1895),  p.  243.    T.  A.  Ricloard.    Discussion  of  the  difference  in 

adjustments  between  stamps  running  under  the  Colorado  system  and  those  running 
under  the  California  system. 

132.  Ibid.f  p.  392.    No  author.    Description  of  Suckling's  double  discharge  mortar  for 

dry  stamping.    Mortar  is  made  air-tight  with  hoods  over  the  screens  and  air  is 
forced  in  the  top. 

133.  Ihid.,  Vol.  LX.,   (1895),  pp.  221,  247.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  details  of  the  sUmp 

mills  in  the  Black  Hilts  district,  with  comments. 

134.  Ibid.,  pp.  371,  397.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Discussion  of  the  adaptation  of  stamps  to 

different  purposes. 

135.  Ibid.,  p.  415.    K.  B.  Wilson.    Discussion  of  the  adaptation  of  stamps  for  crushing 

preparatory  to  different  processes. 

136.  Ibtd.,  Vol.  LXI.,  (1896),  p.  641.    No  author.    Description  of  a  stamp  battery  frame 

built  up  of  wood  and  iron  for  mule-back  transportation. 

137.  Ibid.,  p.  615.    R.  G.  Brown.    Details  of  stamps  with  wear  and  adjustments  at 

Bodie,  Cal. 

138.  Ibid.9  Vol.  LXII.,  (1896),  p.  242.    Editor.    Condemnation  of  the  tise  of  gauge  num- 

bers for  wire  instead  of  giving  the  exact  size  in  millimeters  or  inches.    Also  con- 
demns the  giving  of  meshes  instead  of  the  exact  size  of  the  hole. 

139.  Ibid.,  p.  319.    B.  McDonald.    Details  of  stamps  at  Gibbonsville,  Idaho.    Costs  of 

millmg.    Results  obtained. 

140.  Ibid.,  p.  410.    Editor.    Advocating  the  designation  of  the  sizes  of  wire  in  inches 

or  millimeters,  as  the  American  Steel  Manufacturers'  Association  has  done. 

141.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXVI.,  (1898),  p.  217.    F.  F.  Sharpless.    Recommends  making  the  ends 

of  tappet  keys  of  steel. 

142.  Qenie  CivU,  Vol.  XXIII.,   (1893),  pp.  189,  201.    P.  F.  Chalon.    Short  description 

of  stamps  and  discussion  of  their  application. 

143.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXV.,  (1894),  p.  164.    P.  Ferrand.    Figures  on  capacity,  wear  and  cost, 

showing  advantages  of  California  stamps  over  Brazilian  at  Ouro  Preto,  Brazil. 

144.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,    (1892),  p.  97.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Short  description  of 

gravity  stamps,  giving  the  effect  of  the  various  adjustments  on  capacity.  List 
of  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Description  of  Harvey's  stamp  with  second 
set  of  cams  for  accelerating  the  fall,  of  Hope's  com}>ound  battery  with  two  rows 
of  stamps  in  one  mortar,  and  of  Huntington  oscillating  stamp,  in  which  a  heavy 
piece  like  an  inverted  U  is  made  to  strike  first  on  one  prong  and  then  on  the 
other.  Different  members  discuss  quality  of  crushing,  etc. 
146.  Ibid.,  Vol.  CXIV.,  (1892),  p.  136.  M.  B.  Jamieson  and  J.  Howell.  Weight  and 
drop  of  stamps  at  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 

146.  Iron,  Vol.  II.,  (1873),  p.  652.    No  author.    Description  of  Walker's  stamp,  which 

has  double  cam,  lifting  on  both  sides  at  once. 

147.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVI.,    (1890),  p.  446.    No  author.    Description  of  Harvey's  high 

speed  stamp,  which  has  a  set  of  secondary  cams  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  the 
stamps. 

148.  Kamtener  Zeit.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  219. 

149.  Min.  Ind.,  Vol.  III.,  (1894),  p.  309.    L.  Janin,  Jr.    The  various  parts  and  adjust- 

ments of  a  battery  are  considered  in  full  detail.  Various  directions  for  running 
the  mill  are  given. 
160.  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV.,  (1895),  p.  319.  T.  A.  Rickard.  Discussion  of  stamp  milling  in 
different  districts  of  the  United  States,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  including 
variations  in  costs,  wear,  weight  of  stamps,  height  of  drop,  depth  of  discharge, 
screens    etc. 

151.  Min.  Jour,,  Vol.  XLI.,  (1871),  p.  706.    No  author.    Advocating  an  air  exhaust  in 

dry  stamping. 

152.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLII.,   (1872),  p.  159.    No  author.    Describes  a  mortar  with  discharge 

on  all  four  sides. 

163.  Ibid.,  p.  662.    Instead  of  a  fine  screen,  a  coarse  screen  is  recommended  with  a  fine 

limiting  trommel  separate  from  the  stamp. 

164.  Ibid.,  p.  687.    Describes  a  new  sUmp.  ..  .  ^       ,     ^,  ,.^,. 
155.  Ibid.,  p.  997.    No  author.    Describes  Walker's  stamp,  which  has  double  cam  lifting 

on  DOth  sides  of  tappet  at  once. 
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156.  Ihid,,  Vol.  XLIIL,  (1873),  p.  1060.    No  author.    Description  of  method  to  prevent 

sliming  by  washing  the  fine  ore  off  the  die. 

157.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XLIV.,   (1874),  p.  1049.    J.  T.  Rodda.    Description  of  a  new  form  of 

stamp. 

158.  Min.  8oc.  N.  Scotia,  Vol.  I.,  Part  2,  (1892),  p.  34.    J.  E.  Hardman.    Description 

of  Oldham  and  Wayerly  mills,  giving  frame,  mortar  block,  mortar,  details  of 
stamps,  capacity  and  costs. 

159.  Omitted. 

160.  Min.  d  8oi.  Press,  Vol.  XLIV.,   (1882),  June  24.    M.  Atwood.    Result  of  micro- 

scopic examination  of  pulp. 

161.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XLIX.,   (1884),  (Jctober  4.    Description  of  an  improved  battery  screen 

which  is  made  double. 

162.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LII.,    (1886),  p.   157.    No  author.    A  few  remarks  on  the   height  of 

drop,  the  height  of  discharge,  the  weights  and  proportions  of  stamps. 

163.  Ibid.,  p.   238.    No  author.     Results  of  tests  on  light  and  heavy  stamps  and  on 

single  and  double  discharge. 

164.  Ibid.,  p.   421.     No  author.    Weight  and   height  of  drop   of   stamps   and  sizes  of 

screens  in  mills  crushing  cement  gravel. 

165.  Ibid,,  Vol.   LIU.,    (1886),   p.    181.    No  author.    Costs   of   milling   by   stamps   at 

several  mines  is  compared  with  the  cost  by  Huntington  mill. 

166.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LV.,  (1888),  p.  18.    W.  C.  Stiles.    An  article  in  which  the  disadvantages 

of  stamps  are  set  forth,  which  the  author  claims  to  be  overcome  by  the  Stiles 
pulverizer. 

167.  Ibid,,  p.  246.    No  author.    Discussion  of  the  amount  of  attrition  produced  by 

stamps. 

168.  Ibid.,  p.  325.    No  author.    Application  of  stamps  to  soft  ores  compared  to  that  of 

roller  mills. 

169.  Ibid.,  p.  425.    No  author.    Figures  showing  loss  of  time  in  running  stamps. 

170.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIX.,   (1889),  p.  89.       W.  A.  Newcum.    Details  of  stamps  and  dimen- 

sions of  frames  in  the  Amador  mill. 

171.  Ibid.,  p.  128.    No  author.    Details  of  stamps,  wear,  cost,  and  results  obtained  at 

Smyth  mine  in  Angels,  Cal. 

172.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LX.,    (1890),  p.   169.    H.  O.  Hofman.    Description  of  Homestake  and 

Caledonia  mortars  taken  from  A,  /.  M.  E,,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  498. 

173.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXI.,  (1890),  p.  158.    No  author.    A  device  for  hanging  up  stamps. 

174.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXII.,  (1891),  pp.  226,  274,  354.    A.  B.  Paul  and  others.    Discussion  of 

loss  of  gold  by  action  of  stamps.    Results  of  tests. 

175.  Ibid.,  Vol.   LXVL,    (1893),   p.   84.    No   author.    Description   of   Bally  cam.    See 

E.  d  M.  J.,  Vol.  LIV.,  pp.  81,  107. 

176.  Ibid.,  p.  386.    No  author.    Details  of  stamps  in  Standard  Consolidated  mine  of 

Bodie,  Cal.,  with  capacity,  cost,  and  results  obtained. 

177.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXVII.,   (1893),  p.  83.    No  author.    Weight,  and  height  of  drop,  size 

of  screen,  capacity,  and  cost  in  a  mill  stamping  cement  gravel. 

178.  Ibid.,  p.    133.    J.  Thomas.    Details  of   California   stamps   used   in   Ck>rnwall,   and 

their  advantages  over  Cornish  stamps  in  capacity  and  coal  consumed. 

179.  Ibid.,  p.   193.    No  author.    Description  of  ball-bearing  guides. 

180.  Ibid.,  pp.  214,  229.     T.  A.  Rickard.     Same  as  A,  I,  M,  E,,  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  137. 

181.  Ibid,,  p.  262.    C.  P.  Stanford.    Story  of  the  first  California  rotating  stamp  mill 

with  outline  of  later  improvements. 

182.  Ibid,,  p.  405.    No  author.    Note  of  an  old  Grass  Valley  mill,  the  second  constructed 

in  California. 

183.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LXVIII.,  (1894),  p.  133.    Same  as  A.  /.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  645. 

184.  Ibid.,  p.  145.    No  author.    Description  of  iron  frame  battery  made  by  union  Iron 

Works. 

185.  Ibid.,  p.  209.    No  author.    Comparative  results  obtained  from  California  and  Col* 

oraoo  systems  of  milling. 

186.  Ibid.,  p.  260.    A.  B.  Paul.    Discussion  of  California  and  Colorado  systems,  indud* 

ing  weights  of  stamps  and  losses. 

187.  Ibid,,  pp.  278,  294,  309.    Same  as  A,  I,  M.  E,,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  545. 

188.  Ibid.,  p.  325.    No  author.    Description  of  Blanton  cam. 

189.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LXIX.,  (1894),  p.  215.    No  author.    Description  of  mortar  made  by  R 

P.  Allis  Co.  for  the  Morning  mill.     Single  discharge  with  front  and  back  plates. 

190.  Ibid.,  p.  241.    No  author.    Details  of  stamps  in  Eureka  Hill  mill. 

191.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LXX.,    (1895),  p.  376.    F.  S.  Pheby.    Discussion  of  various  forms  of 

batterv  frames 

192.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXXI.,  (1895),  pp.  320  et  aeq.    E.  B.  Preston.    Same  as  Cal,  Bull,  No.  5. 

193.  Ibid,,  p.  357.    No  author.    Table  showing  variation  of  sices  of  needle  gauge  for 

•creen  holes,  as  given  by  different  authorities. 
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194.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LXXII.,  (1896),  p.  186.    No  author.    Description  of  Reliance  self-tighten- 

ing cam,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  Blanton  cam. 

195.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXXIII.,  (1896),  p.  378.    C.  C.  Longridge.    Discussion  of  probable  future 

development  of  stamps. 

196.  Ibid.,  p.  443.    No  author.    Description  of  the  triple  discharge  two-stamp  mill  made 

by  Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works. 

197.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXXIV,    (1897),  p.  5.    J.  W.  Abbott    Discussion  of  best  practice  in 

running  a  stamp  mill  in  regard  to  height  of  drop,  height  of  discharge,  material 
of  shoes  and  dies,  etc. 

198.  Ibid.,  p.  49.    Wascott.    Comparative  capacity  of  slow  and  rapid  drop  stamps  in 

Gilpin  County,  Colo.,  and  remarks  on  the  tendency  toward  the  latter. 

199.  Ibid.,  p.   153.    Newell  &  Newell.    Advantages  of  fast  over  slow  drop  stamps  in 

capacity  and  amalgamation  at  the  Penn  mill,  Gilpin  County,  Colo. 

200.  Ibid.,  p.  305.    R.  A.  Parker.    Description  of  a  false  shoe  which  may  be  put  in  to 

restore  the  weight  of  the  stamp  as  the  true  shoe  wears.  It  has  a  shank  above 
to  fit  into  the  bNoss  and  a  socket  below  for  the  shank  of  the  true  shoe. 

201.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXXV.,  ( 1897 ) ,  p.  45.    No  author.    Illustration  and  advantages  of  differ- 

ent forms  of  battery  frames. 

202.  Ibid.,  p.  505.    No  author.    Description  and  dimensions  of  a  concrete  mortar  block 

at  Oroville,  Cal. 

203.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXXVII.,   (1898)»  p.  160.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Globe  iron 

guide  for  stamp  stems. 

204.  N.  E.  Coast  Inst.  Eng.  d  Shipbuilders,  Vol.  XIII.,  April  30,  1897.    D.  B.  Morison. 

Description  of  stamp  battery.    Discussion  of  indicator  cards  taken  to  show  veloci- 
ties ox  stamp. 
206.  North  Eng.  Inst.  Min.  d  Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  XLIII.,  (1893-4),  p.  3.    A.  G.  Charleton. 
Details  of  stamps  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

206.  Oest.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXII.,  (1874),  p.  385.    J.  Habermann.    Details,  capacity,  etc.,  of 

stamps  at  Przibram. 

207.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,  (1880),  pp.  325,  335.    J.  Habermann.    Results  of  comparative 

tests  at  Przibram  on  iron  and  wooden  stamps. 

208.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  ( 1888),  p.  168.    L.  Buchal.    A  few  details  of  stamps  at  Przibram 

and  sizing  tests  of  pulp. 

209.  Ibid.,  p.  229.    K.  von  Keytt.    Result  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  efficiency 

of  stamps  einpressed  in  terms  of  increase  of  surface  of  product. 

210.  Ibid.,  p.  456.    C.  Barth.    A  few  figures  comparing  stamps  and  rolls. 

211.  Ibid.,  p.  507.    L.  Buchal.    Description  of  rope  driver  for  stamps  at  Przibram  and 

advantages  over  belt  drivers. 

212.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  (1889),  pp.  553,  569,  578.    Translation  of  article  by  John  H. 

Hammond  in  Cal.  Rep.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  696. 

213.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  (1891),  p.  519.    A.  Haussner.    Mathematical  discussion  of  the 

form  of  curves  for  cams  used  for  lifting. 

214.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLII.,  (1894),  p.  485.    J.  von  Hauer.    Description  of  the  Blanton  cam. 

215.  Prod.  Cold  and  Silver  in  V.  S.,  (1880),  p.  350.    W.  A.  Skidmore.    Description  of 

Huntington's  oscillating  stamp  mill. 

216.  Ibid.,  p.  367.    J.  Richards.    Discussion  of  advantages  of  stamps  over  rolls  and  dis- 

integrators.   Wet  versus  dry  stamping. 

217.  Ibid.,    (1881),  p.  563.    C.  G.  Yale.    Description  of  Huntington  oscillating  stamp 

mill. 

218.  Ibid.,  p.  592.    J.  Richards.    Stamps  are  compared  with  other  crushers. 

219.  Ibid.,  (1882),  p.  709.     (From  Min.  Jour.)     Description  of  stamps  invented  by  C.  J. 

Appleby. 

220.  Tbid.,  p.  737.     (From  Min.  d  Soi.  Press.)     Figures  on  the  amount  of  water  used  in 

battery. 

221.  Ibid.,  (1883),  p.  738.    C.  A.  Stetefeldt.    Similar  to  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  114. 
292.  Raymond*s  Rep.,  (1870),  p.  657.    W.  P.  Blake.    Detailed  description  of  the  parts  of 

a  stamp  battery  and  of  the  battery  as  a  whole.  Howland's  stamp  battery  (see  E. 
d  M.  J.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  17).  Details  of  several  stamp  mills  in  California,  Australia 
and  Brazil.    Description  of  German  overflow  battery  and  Rittinffer  stay  battery. 

223.  Hid.,  (1871),  p.  339.    A.  Reichenecker.    Same  as  B.  d  H.  Z.,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  233. 

224.  Ibid.,  p.  380.    R.  W.  Raymond.    Same  as  A.  /.  M.  E.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  40. 

225.  Ibid.,  (1872),  p.  32.    R.  W.  Raymond.    Description  of  Crocker's  stamps  which  act 

like  a  triphammer. 

226.  Ihid.,  (1873),  p.  319.    O.  F.  Deetken.    Detailed  description  of  the  various  parts  of 

a  stamp  battery  with  the  method  of  operating  and  costs. 

227.  Ibid.,  p.  345.    W.  Main,  Jr.    Discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  velocity  of  impact 

on  the  effective  duty  of  stamps. 
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228.  Ihid^t  p.  475.    R.  W.  Raymond.    Description  of  mortars  used  in  1871. 

229.  Ibid,,  (1874),  p.  408.    J.  M.  Adams.     Same  as  A,  /.  M.  E,,  Vol.  II.,  p.  159. 

230.  Ibid.,  (1876),  p.  419.    S.  R.  Krom.    Comparison  of  stamps  and  rolls  witii  respect 

to  the  slimes  produced  and  the  wear  and  tear. 

231.  Rev,  des  Mines,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1893),  p.  287.    L.  Demaret.    Detailed  description  of  old 

Cornish  stamps  and  modern  revoWing  stamps  used  in  Cornwall.  Description  of 
flosh  system  of  discharge  and  of  high  speed  stamps,  using  secondary  cam  to  acoel- 
erate  the  fall 

232.  Bch,  Mines  Quart,,  Vol.  V.,  (1883-84),  p.  359.    F.  D.  Browning.    A  few  details  of 

stamps,  wear,  and  cost  at  the  Proviaenoe  mill,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

233.  Tenth  U,  8,  Census,  Vol.  XIII.,   (1880),  p.  247.    General  article  giving  details  of 

stamps  throughout  the  United  States. 

234.  Zeit,  Berg.  HUtt.  u,  Salinenwesen,  Vol.  XXV.,  (1877),  p.  242.    No  author.    Results 

of  experiments  at  Clausthal  on  stems  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  cast  steel,  and 
Bessemer  steel.    Also  the  effect  of  weight  of  stamps  on  capacity. 

235.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXVI.,   (1878),  p.  57.    Koch.    Detailed  description  of  stamps  used  in 

Comstock  mills. 

236.  Ibid.,  p.  139.    E.  Althans.    General  description  of  German  and  California  stamps, 

with  special  reference  to  designs  of  cam  curves.  Figures  are  given  on  capacity, 
water  and  wear. 

237.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,   (1880),  p.  210.    C.  Mosler.    Short  description  of  stamps  in 

Quincy  mill. 

238.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIX.,  (1881),  p.  270.    No  author.    Advantage  <d  round  over  four-sided 

stamps. 

239.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  (1888),  p.  245.    No  author.    A  few  deUils  of  a  stamp  mill  at 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PULVERIZERS  OTHER  THAN  GRAVITY  STAMPS. 

§  202.  Intboductobt. — In  treating  this  subject,  the  author  has  described 
in  the  main,  machines  that  are  received  as  standard,  but  he  has  also  added  some 
of  those  that  are  not  so  received.  The  former  are  given  to  show  present  practice, 
the  latter  as  information  to  inventors  and  others  desiring  to  know  what  such 
and  such  a  machine  is  like.  The  line  is  drawn  in  nearly  every  case  at  machines 
which  have  been  adopted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  some  mill.  The  Patent 
Office  records  contain  descriptions  of  many  other  machines  not  included  in  this 
chapter. 

§  203.  PuBPOSE. — ^There  are  two  chief  purposes  for  which  these  machines  have 
been  designed:  (a),  to  replace  gravity  stamps  for  crushing  gold  ores  or  jig  mid- 
dlings and  (6),  for  grinding  soft  substances,  as  phosphates,  cement,  gypsum, 
talc,  etc. 

In  comparing  the  different  fine  pulverizers  there  are  several  qualities  that 
need  to  be  considered;  they  are:  Capacity,  cost  of  crushing,  the  brightening  of 
gold  preparatory  to  amalgamation,  abili^  to  act  as  an  amalgamator  and  tend- 
ency to  form  slimes*  The  gravity  stamps  appear  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  all  cases  except  where  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  slimes  must 
be  avoided.  Machines  acting  on  the  roller  principle,  by  pressure  mainly,  make 
less  slimes  than  the  others,  particularly  if  they  have  a  free  discharge. 

The  distribution  of  the  machines  in  the  gold  quartz  mills  of  California  for 
the  years  1895  and  1896  was  as  follows:*  Gravity  stamps  were  used  in  551 
establishments ;  Arrastras,  in  108 ;  Huntington  mills,  in  43 ;  roller  quartz  mills, 
in  4;  Tustin  pulverizers,  in  4;  Biyan  mills,  in  3;  Cannon  ball  mills  (ball  mills), 
in  3 ;  Griffin  mills,  in  3 ;  Dodge  pulverizers,  in  2  and  Kinkead  mills,  in  2 ;  total, 
723.  This  list  indicates  how  far,  in  the  State  of  California,  fine  pulverizers 
have  succeeded  in  replacing  gravity  stamps. 

For  grinding  softer  materials,  as  phosphates,  cement  clinker,  etc.,  the  fine 
pulverizers  are  standard,  the  gravity  stamps  not  being  used  for  these  purposes. 

§204.  Classification. — ^The  machines  have  be^  arranged  in  groups  or 
classes  (see  Table  136),  according  to  their  mode  of  attack  upon  the  rock,  of 
which  there  are  four  chief  principles:  (1)  abrading  or  true  grinding,  (2)  pres- 
sure, (3)  blow  upon  an  anvil,  (4)  blow  in  space;  and  also  according  to  their 
construction. 

In  this  classification,  under  the  column  headed  'fRun,"  five  states  are  dis- 
tinguished: (1)  'T>ry,**  that  is,  dry  or  onlv  very  slightly  moist,  as  mine  ore; 
(2)  ^'Thick  pulp,''  that  is,  pulp  that  will  adhere  to  a  stick,  as  in  amalgamating 
pans;  (3)  '^Hin  pulp,"  that  is,  liquid  pulp  like  cream,  which  runs  readily,  as 
in  an  arrastra;  (4)  ''In  water,''  that  is,  as  in  a  stamp  mill;  (5)  ''With  water," 
that  is,  with  a  stream  of  water,  as  in  rolls. ___^ 

^  Pomplled  from  GaL  Rap^  VoL  ZIQ. 
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size. 


TABLE.  136. — CLASSIFICATION    OF   PULVERIZEBS. 
Machioes  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus,*  are  described  later  in  the  text. 
Abbreviations.— Cont.=continuou8;  In.ssinch;  Intsintermittent;  L. = large  sise;  qts.=quartz;  8.ssamU 


Kaobine. 


Prinoiple. 


S 


h 


Run. 


9 

h 


a 


Capacity 

1 

24  Hours. 
Tons. 

li 

S!=> 

m 

Uses  Designed  for. 


Class    I. 

Arrastra.* 

Horizontal  surfaces 

Usually 

Thin  pulp. 

Int 

8to6ofore 

»-6 

Fine  grinding  and 
amoigamaUng  of 
gold    and  silver 

grinding  coQoentrically . 
Vertical  driving  shaft. 

stone. 

Some- 

times 

Cont. 

ores  from  9i  inch 
to  100  mesh. 

Howliind  mill 

Same  as  preceding,  with 

Iron. 

In  water. 

Cont. 

90  of  quartz 

40 

Substitute   for 

No.  9. 

addition  of  vertical  sur- 
faces grinding  by  cen- 
trifugal force. 

stamp  mill. 

Same  as  Arrastra 

Iron. 

Thick  pulp. 

Int 

3to6ofore 

&-10 

Fine  grinding  and 

pan.* 

Sometimes 
thin  pulp. 

Some* 
times 

ores,  from  40  to 

Cont. 

100  mesh. 

Clean  up  pan.* 

Same  as  Arrastra. 

Iron. 

Thick  pulp. 

u 

Fine  grinder  and 

various  residues 

from  40  mesh  to 

100  mesh. 

Class  II. 


Grist  mill  or 
Buhrstone 
milL* 


Rock    emery 
mill* 


FrObeTs  im 
proved  fine 
grinding  milL 


Carey  portable 
pulverizing 
mill. 

Kolshorn  & 
Streoker's 
grinder. 


Same  as  Arrastra.. 


Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept that  grinding  sur- 
face is  shaped  like  the 
surface  of  a  much  flat- 
tened cone. 

Same  as  Buhrstone,  ex 
cept  that  upper  grind 
er  IS  suspended  by  uni 
versal  Joint. 

Deep  stationary  pan  with 
independent  revolving 
corrugated  bottom. 
Weight  of  pan  full  of 
ore  causes  grinding. 


Stone. 


(a) 


W 


Buhr- 
stone. 


Iron. 


Any  state, 

but  usually 

dry. 


Dry. 


Cont. 


u 


M 


Ooftalo. 


94  to  48  of 
rock. 


90  of  galena 
ore. 


90 


90 


Fine  grinding  of 
soft  mat4%rlal,  as 
grain,  soft  rock, 
etc.,  from  Winch 
to  100  mesh. 

Fine  grinding  on 
little  harder  ma- 
terial than  pre- 
ceding. 

Qrindlng  soft  ores 
from  ^  in.  to  90 
mesh. 


Same  as  preceding. 


Grinding  cements 


(a)  Combination  of  emery,  cement  and  buhrstonei    (Jb)  Oast  Iron  with  farrows  of  wood. 

Class    III. 


Cumming*s  ore 
granulating 
mill.* 

Vertical  rock 
emery*  (a). 


Vertical  concentric  grind- 
ing surfaces.  Horizon- 
tal driving  shaft. 

Same  as  preceding 


Iron. 
(6) 


Any  state. 


Any  state. 


Cont. 


(« 


480    of  ce- 
ment. 

4  to  60  of 
rock. 


60 
8-35 


Grinding  rock  from 
1  inch  to  A  inch. 

Grinds  moderately 
hard  rock  from 
^  in.  to  60  mesh. 


(a)  This  mill  is  described  in  the  text  with  the  Rock  emery  mill  under  Class  IL    (6)  Emery,  cement  and 
buhrstone. 


Class  IV. 


"Kegelmilhle'' 
or  cone  mill* 

8  iraple 
gnnder.* 


Concentric  grinding  sur- 
faces nf*arly  vertical. 
Vertical  driving  shaft. 

Same  as  preceding 


Iron. 


Iron. 


Any  state. 


Usually  dry 


Cont 


u 


165  of  coal. 


8 
8 


Grinding  soft  8ab> 
stances,  as  coal, 
from  6  in.  to  )4  in. 

Pine  grinding  ofore 
from  ^  in.  to  00 
mesh. 
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TABLE  136. — CLASSIFICATION  OF  PULVERIZERS. — Continued. 

Machines  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus,*  are  described  later  in  the  text 


Itfftchinft. 


Mndple. 


ote 


Run. 


3 

II 


1 

Capacity 

Der 
84  Hours. 

8^ 

Tons. 

11 

fi 

Uses  Designed  for. 


Class  V. 


Nicholas  pul 
▼erizer. 


Cylinder  with  horisontal 
axis,  which  grinds  by 
revolving  in  lower  half 
of  a  stationary  cylin- 
drical trough. 


Iron. 


In  water. 


Cont. 


8  of  tin  ore. 


IH 


In  Cornwall,  for 
fine  grinding  of 
middlings  from 
60  to  100  mesh. 


CliA.8  3  VI. 


HeberU  milL* 


Vertical  eccentric  grind- 
ing  surfaces.  Horizon 
tal  shaft. 


Iron. 


Usually 
with  water 


Cont. 


4  to  18  of 
middlings 


8«-e 


Grinding  middlings 
from  A  inch  to 
A  inch. 


Class  VII. 


Bogardus  ec 
centric  milL* 


Cunnack^s  pul- 
verizer. 


Dingey  mUl..,. 

Butter*s  patent 
gfrinding  and 
amalgamat- 
ing pan. 

Neuerberg^s 
wet  mill. 


Horizontal  eccentric 
grinding  surfaces, 
vertical  shaft. 


Horizontal  eccentric 
grinding  surfaces,  one 
of  which  is  a  station- 
ary pan.  Vertical  shaft. 

Like  preoedlug,  except 
pan  slowly  revolves. 

Differs  from  Cunnack^s, 
in  that  pan  revolves 
fast,  diiving  the  other 
discs  by  friction. 

Similar  to  Bogardus.  • . . 


Iron. 

Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 

Iron. 


Any  state. 

Cont. 

In  water. 

tt 

In  water. 

u 

In  water. 

«« 

With  water 

»t 

7  to  17  of 
soft  sub- 
stances. 


7of  tinore 


18  of  mid 

dlings. 
12  of  quarts 


8-« 


1» 


8-18 


Grinding  soft  sub- 
stances, as  fertil- 
izer, bones,  etc., 
from  ^  in.  to  00 
mesh. 

Fine  grinding  mid- 
dlings from  60  to 
100  mesh. 

Grinding  middlings 

fromAin.  tot\r>D> 
Substitute   for 
stamp  milL 


Similar 
gardus. 


to  Bo- 


Class  VIII. 


Brtlekner   ball 
mm.* 


Orttson   ball 

miU.« 
Jenisch  ball 

milL* 
Other  ball  miUs 
wkI  tube  mills 
made  by  va- 
rious Anns. 
Dodge  improv 
ed  pulverizer.* 
Lowers  mill.... 

MIcheDATreg- 
oning  pulver- 


Bartle  pulver- 
izer. 


Cylinder  revolving  on 
horizontal  axis,  con- 
taining balls  which  act 
by  gravity. 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding,  ex- 
cept uses  scrap  iron  in 
stead  of  balls. 

Sune  as  preceding 


Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 


Iron  and 
quarts. 
Iron. 

Iron. 


Iron. 


Dry  or  with 
water. 


Dry  or  with 

water. 
Dry  or  with 

water. 
Dry  or  with 

water. 


Dry  or  with 

water. 
With  water 

In  water. 


In  water. 


Cont. 


Mto81 

(6X^8 

(a)  1  to  18 

M-ll 

6to82ofore 

8-14 

10  to  60  of 

5-15 

ore. 
14  to  18  of 

10 

ore. 
StoOof  Un 

ore. 

Oof  tinore. 

8 

Fine  grinding  of 
soft  materials,  as 
cements,  clays, 
etc.,  from  1^  in. 
to  100  mesh. 

Same  as  preceding. 

Same  as  preceding. 
Same  as  preceding. 


Substitute   for 

stamp  mill. 
Same  as  preceding. 

Grinding  middlings 
from  50  mesh  to 
100  mesh. 

Same  as  preceding. 


(a)  Of  chrome  iron  ore.   (6)  For  8-81  tons  capacity. 

Class    IX. 


Tustin^s  rotat- 
ing pulveriz- 
ing miU.* 

Niagara  crush 
er  and  pul 
veriaor. 


Similar  to   Grfison,   but 

uses  rollers  inste!idof 

balls. 
Similar  to  Tustin,  except 

roller  is  weighted  by  a 

spring. 


Iron. 
Iron. 


Dry  or  with 
water. 

Dry. 


Cont. 


4  to  81  of  ore 


24  to  48  of 
ore. 


1H-«H 


0-18 


Substitute  for 
stamp  milL 

Fine  crushing  of 
ore  from  1  inch 
to  100  mesh. 
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TABLE  136. — CLASSIFICATION  OP  PULVEBIZER8. — Continued. 

Machines  marked  with  ao  asterlitk,  thus,*  are  described  later  in  the  text 


3faehlu6. 


Prindplo. 


Bun. 


I 


in 

5  I 


Capacity 

94Houn. 
Tons. 


I 

tz: 


Uses  Designed  for. 


Class  X. 


Clean  up    bar- 
reL* 


Atalng     oylin 
der.* 


Cylinder  revolylng  on 
norisontal  axis  con- 
taining balls  which  act 
by  gravity. 

Same  as  preceding 


Iron. 


(a) 


In  water. 


Dry. 


InU 


»i 


talc 


90 


Ghinding  battery 
residues,  etc., 
from  W  inch  to 
00  mesh. 

Fine  grinding  of 
talc,  eta,  from  80 
mesh  to  powder. 


(a)  Flint  pebbles.    Porcelain  lining. 


Class  XI. 


Frisbee  Luoop 
milL* 


Waring  pnlTer- 
ator. 

Planet  puWer- 
izingmiU. 


Lion  mill 

Cyclops  mill... 

Tnompson^s 

pulverizer. 


Cylinder  with  die  ring, 
naving  horiiontal  axis, 
in  which  reyolye  rollers 
driven  by  arms  and 
crushing  oy  centrifu- 
gal force. 

Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept that  it  uses  nails 
Instead  of  rollers. 

Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept ball  is  driven  by 
two  revolving  discs. 

Similar  to  preceding .... 

Similar  to  preceding. . . . 

Similar  to  preceding. . . . 


Iron. 


Iron. 
Iron. 


Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 


Dry  or  with 
water. 


Same. 
Same. 


Same. 
With  water 
Dry  or  with 
water. 


Cont. 


u 


«l 


It 

tk 


IS  to  94  of 
quarts. 


30  of  nhos- 
phatia. 

46  to  78 
5-48  of  qtz. 
16-00  of  ore 


8-18 


10 


»-ie 

4-10 


Qrinding  .ph< 
phate,  etc.,  to  00 
mesh  and  as  sub> 
stitute  for  stamp 
mill  on  gold' 


Qrinds  ores  from  1 
in.  to  00  mesh. 

Same  as  preceding 


Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 


Class   XII. 


Qrlfiln  centrifu- 
gal stamp 
mill* 

Similar  to  Frisbee  Luoop 
except  rollers  are  cor- 
rugated   and,    hence, 
strike  a  blow. 

Iron. 

Dry  or  with 
water. 

Cont 

180  of  cop- 
per matte 

80 

Grinding  ore  from 
1«  In.  to  A  In. 
and  finer. 

Class  XIII. 


American  ball 
pulyerixer. 

IjambertoomiU 

Morey  ft  Sper- 

ry  pulveriser. 

Crawford  mill. 
Pfeiffer's  horl- 

xontal    ball 

mUl. 
Morel  &  HaU's 

baUmill. 


Horisontal  stationarv 

Kn,  around  which 
lis  are  driven  by  re- 
volving cover. 

Same  as  preceding 

Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept balls  are  driven 
by  under  disc. 

Same  as  preceding 

Similar  to  jpreceding.  ex- 
cept balls  are  driven 
by  radial  arms. 

Same  as  preceding. 


Iron. 


Iron. 
Iron. 


Iron. 
Iron. 


Iron. 


Dry    or  in 
wator. 


Same. 
In  water. 


Same. 
Dry    or  in 
water. 

Same. 


Cont 


tt 

tt 


t4 


II 


24  to  78  Of 
quartz. 


94  to  80  of 
quarts. 

10  of  quartz 
7  of  cement 


4-40 


19-15 


19 
10-19 


Orinding  ores  from 
M  in.  to  00  mesh. 


Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 


Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 


Class  XIV. 


Jordan's  cen- 
tri  f  u  g  al 
grinder  and 
amalgamator 

KInkead's  ball 
mill 


Pan  kesred  to  a  slightly 
inclined  shaft,  around 
which  balls  roll,  due  to 
rotation  of  shaft. 

Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept that  the  shaft 
gjrrates  at  its  foot. 


Iron. 


Iron. 


In  wator. 


Same. 


Cont 


M 


Same  as  preceding 


Same  as  preceding 
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TABi«B  136. — CLASSIFICATION  OF  PULVEBizBRS. — Continued. 

iiffa/»hitMMi  marked  with  on  uteiisk,  thiM,*  are  described  later  in  the  text. 


Kaohiiie^ 


Friiiolp]6w 


Rqn, 


a 


S!       1 

Capadty 

94  Hours. 
Tons. 

Horse  Pow 
Used. 

Uses  Destgnad  for. 


Class  XV. 


Edgenumer*.. 

Qylindrical    rollers    re- 

Iron. 

Dry    or  In 

Oont. 

14  to  18  of 

[8-5 

Usually  for  fine 
landing  yiia.to 

TolTing  on  boriaontal 

Some- 

water. 

Some- 

ore. 

cLzis  and  gyratiog  in  a 

times 

times 

90  of 

pan. 

stone. 

Int. 

quartsfte. 
18  to  86  of 

f 

BrysD  roller 

Same  as  preceding. 

Iron. 

In  water. 

Oont. 

5-10 

Substitute  for 

quarts  mliL* 

ore. 

stamp  milL 

Laiig]ey*s    im- 

Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

Same. 

*« 

73  of  ore. 

a-10 

Crushing  ores  from 

proved   dr.y 

IH  In.  to  75  mesh. 

crusher.* 

XerraU'smill.. 

Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

Same. 

« 

54  of  ore. 

Crushioiir  ore  from 

U  in.  to  60  mesh. 

SuDstitute  for 

Wlsw«U  elec- 

Same as  preceding 

Iron. 

Same. 

M 

19  to  48  of 

tric  ore  pul- 

crew 

stamp  mill 

veriser. 

BaoctlD^s  mill. 

Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

Dry. 

U 

SSofceme't 

6 

For  grinding  ce- 
ment. 

Wood^s  mill... 

Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

In  water. 

M 

For  grinding  ore 
from  M  inch  to 
60  mesh. 

Compound 

Same  as  preceding. 

Iron. 

Dry  or  with 

«« 

74  to  96  of 

86-10 

Same  as  preceding 

edge  stone. 

water. 

cement. 

Class  XVI. 


Schrans  mill*.. 


Conical  rollers  revolving 
on  fixed  axis  nearly 
horisontal  with  rerolv- 
ingdiso  beneath. 


Iron. 


With  water 


Cont. 


3  of  mid- 
dlings. 


8^H 


Crushing  middlings 
from  15  nmi.  to 
9  mm. 


Class  XVII. 


Kinkeadmni*.. 


Ligfatnermill. 


Pan    containing  muUer 
keyed  to  gjrraUng  shaft. 


Same  as  preceding. 


Iron. 


Iron. 


In  water. 


Same. 


Cont 


15  of  ore. 


For  gold  ores  and 
middlings,  from 
Kin.  to 40  mesh. 

Same  as  preceding 


Class  XVIII. 


Huntington 
centrUugal 
roller  mill* 


Howland 
Nal. 


mfll 


Narod  polver- 

iaer.* 
Propfe  milL... 


Friedebergmin 

Tregoning  pul- 

▼eriser. 


Die  ring  with  vertical 
axis,  inside  of  which 
are  roUera  which  re- 
volve around  central 
shaft  and  rotate  on 
vertical  axes  by  fric- 
tion and  crush  by  cen- 
trifugal foroe. 

Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept that  roHers  are 
driven  by  a  revolving 
under  dif«c. 

Similar  to  HunUne^ton. . . 

Similar  to  Huntington, 
but  has  rollers  on  two 
levels. 

Similar  to  Huntington. . . 

Similar  to  Huntington, 
except  rollers  are  cor- 
rugated and  strike  a 
blow. 


Iron. 


Iron. 


Iron. 
Iron. 


Iron. 
Iron. 


In  water. 


Same. 


Dry    or  in 

water. 
Dry. 


Same. 
In  water. 


Cont. 
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«t 


l» 


19  to 
ore. 


96  of 


19  to  94  of 
ore. 


34  to  96  of 

ore. 
10  to  15  of 

ooaL 

5-6ofcoaL 
8  of  tin  ore. 


4-8 


19-15 
15-90 


4-6 


Substitute  for 
stamp  mill  and 
fermiddllngs 


Substitute  for 
stamp  milL 


Same  as  preceding 

For  grinding  coal 
to  40  mesh. 

Same  as  preceding 
For  fine  grinding  m 
ore. 


Class  XIX. 


Qriffln 
mill.* 


roller 


Similar  to  Huntingrton, 
except  that  roller  is 
rotated  by  a  pulley. 


Iron. 


Dry    or  in 
water. 


Cont. 


36  to  60  of 
quarts. 


15-85 


Substitute 
stamp  milL 


for 
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§  204 


TABLE  136. — CLASSIFICATION  OF  PULVERIZERS. — Concluded, 

Machines  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus,*  are  described  later  in  the  text. 


Machine. 


Prindple. 


IP 


Bun. 


i  I 

o    B 


Capacity 

24  Hours. 
Tons. 


u 
9 


P 


it 


Uses  Designed  for. 


Class  XX. 


Garr  disinte- 

ffrator.* 
Brtnk&Hilb- 
ner  disinte- 
grator.* 
Stedman*8 
disint*gratr*  I 
Sturtevant 

mllL* 
Cyclone  pulver- 
iser.* 

Leviathan  pul- 
veriser. 

Meihe'8  pulver- 
iser 

Jordaii^f  pul- 
verizer. 


Impact  machine  hav- 
ing two  horizontal 
shafts  and  two  sets 
of  beaters  revolving 
tn  opposite  directions 
in  a  chamber. 

Same  as  preceding. ... 


Same  as  preceding. 

Same  as  preceding. 
Same  as  preceding. 
Same  as  preceding. 


Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 


Dry. 

Dry. 
Dry. 

Dry. 
Dry. 
Dry. 


Cont. 


«• 

M 
M 

«• 


i:^  175  to 
600  of 
coaL 

8.   80   of 
m  id  - 
.     dlings. 
18  to  700  of 

ore. 
5  to  13  of 

ore. 


8&-125 

6-7 

'90-76 


For  grinding  soft 
substances*  as 
coal,  to  A  inch; 
also  for  mid- 
dlings from  9 
to4nmi. 

Crushing  ore  from 
4  in.  to  80  mesh. 

Finegrindi'srofsoft 
minerals  from 
^in.tolOOmetJi. 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 


Class  XXI. 


Whelpley  & 
Storer  pul- 
veriser.* 

Raymond  auto- 
matic pulver- 
izer. 

Walker  pulver- 
izer. 

Ryerson  pul- 
veriser. 


Impact  machine  with  one 
horizontal  shaft  and 
several  sets  of  beaters 
revolving  in  a  chamber. 

Same  as  preceding 


Same  as  preceding,  with 
but  one  set  of  beaters. 


Same  as  preceding. 


Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 


Dry. 

Dry. 
Dry. 
Dry. 


Cont. 


18  of  ore. 

8^  to  90 
25  of  quartz 


7,200  bush- 
els wheat. 


15 


I . . • •• .  • 


Grinding  ores  from 
^  in.  to  100  mesh. 


Grinding  soft 
terlals  to  powder. 

Grinding  from  H 
in.  to  Too  mesli. 

Grinding  soft  mi^ 
terial,  as  wheat, 
to  flour. 


Class  XXII. 


**Schleuder 
rnOhle." 


Vapart  disinte 

Srator.* 
ffln  pulver 
izer. 
Whelpley  & 
Storer    wliirl 
ing  table. 
Progressive 

Su^erizer. 
olzen- 
milhle.'* 


II 


Magic  crusher. 


Impact  machine  with  ho- 
rizontal disc  revolviug 
rapidly  on  vertical 
shaft.  Throws  ore  ra- 
dially outward. 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 


Impact  machine,  where 
ore  is  struck  by  pro- 
jections on  rapidly  re- 
volving horizontal  disc. 


Iron. 


Iron. 

Dry. 

Iron. 

Dry. 

Iron. 

Dry. 

Iron. 

Dry. 

Iron. 

Dry. 

Iron. 


Dry. 


Dry. 


Cont. 


II 


II 


u 


14  of  ore. 


10  to  25  of 
soft  ores 

34  to  72  of 
ore. 

200  of  ore. 


4-18 
15-20 
12^ 


Grinding  ores  from 
M  in.  to  18  mesh. 


Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 

Grinds  ore  from  4 
inches  to  H  inch. 

Grinds  ore  from 
U  in.  to  100  mesh. 

Grinds  ore  from  ^ 
in.  to  100  mesh. 


Friable  material, 
from  19  inch  to 
sand. 


Class  XXIII. 


Pneumatic  pul- 
verizer. 


Impact  machine,  in 
which  two  streams  of 
ore  meet  in  a  chamber. 


Ore. 


Dry. 


Cont 


7  to  10  of 
ore. 


(a) 


Crushes  ore  from 
^  in.  to  100  mesh 


(a)  Boiler  bums  0.89  to  0.49  tons  of  coal  to  crush  7  to  10  tons  of  ore. 
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Classes  I.  to  V.  are  concentric  in  their  action  and  act  upon  the  true  grinding 
principle  only.  Classes  I.  and  II.  have  vertical  axes;  III.  and  IV.  have  hor- 
izontal. The  former  are  used  for  very  fine  grinding  and  are  able  to  do  such 
work  because  the  particles  cannot  i  amble  away  from  the  surfaces  as  soon  as  the 
first  break  takes  place.  The  latter  do  not  grind  so  finely  because  the  particles 
can  drop  out  when  partly  broken.  The  wear,  when  hard  rock  is  ground,  is  high, 
and  since  they  are  employed  for  very  fine  grinding  their  capacity  per  horse 
power  is  necessarily  low.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  machines  that  crush  by 
grinding,  if  run  dry,  have  greater  tendency  to  heat  than  the  machines  which 
crush  by  pressure. 

Classes  VI.  and  VII.  have  eccentric  grinding  surfaces  and  they,  therefore, 
have  no  tendency  to  wear  in  grooves,  which  is  an  advantage.  The  remarks 
upon  concentric  finders  in  othir  respects  are  equally  applicable  here. 

Class  VIII.  includes  the  true  ball  mills  and  they  act  by  pressure,  by  grinding 
and  by  blows. 

Class  IX.  includes  machines  which  resemble  those  of  Class  VIII.,  but  they 
act  by  pressure  only.  The  effect  of  the  heavy  rollers  with  free  discharge,  is  to 
decrease  wear  and  the  tendency  to  make  slimes. 

Class  X.  represents  the  parent  form  of  ball  mills  and  the  intermittent  method 
of  action  makes  the  machines  of  this  class  extremely  fine  grinders.  They  are 
simple  and  are  good  amalgamators  and  are  used  for  very  fine  grinding  where 
small  capacity  is  not  objectionable. 

Class  XI.  includes  roller  and  ball  mills  using  pressure  mainly,  with  or  with- 
out grinding.  Class  XII.  acts  by  blow  only.  Class  XIII.  acts  by  pressure,  and 
to  a  less  extent  by  grinding.  Classes  XI.,  XII.  and  XIII.  have  not  met  with 
wide  adoption  on  account  of  complicated  parts. 

Class  XIV.  uses  both  pressure  and  grinding.  The  inclined  shaft  is  a  dis^ 
advantage. 

Class  XV.  acts  mainly  by  grinding  and  to  a  less  extent  by  pressure.  Class 
XVI.  is  like  class  XV.  in  action  except  that  the  conical  rollers  enable  it  to  act 
wholly  by  pressure.  Classes  XV.  and  XVI.  have  been  very  successful  for  moder- 
ately fine  work. 

Class  XVII.  acts  by  pressure  only  on  the  fine  grains,  but  it  introduces  a  slight 
grinding  action  while  breaking  the  coarse  lumps. 

Classes  XVIII.  and  XIX.  are  the  vertical  roller  mills  and  they  act  almost 
wholly  by  pressure.  They  have  been  the  chief  rivals  of  the  California  stamp 
mill. 

Classes  XX.,  XXI.,  XXII.  and  XXIII.  all  break  the  rock  by  striking  a  blow  in 
space.  They  have  found  favor  only  on  soft  material  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  power  and  wear  when  crushing  hard  substances.  Several  of  these  mills  are 
used  for  very  fine  grinding. 

Arrastra  or  Drag-stone  Mill. 

§  205. — ^This  mill  consists  of  a  circular  pavement  from  6  to  20  feet  in  diame- 
ter with  a  retaining  wall  around  it  and  a  step  in  the  center.  Upon  the  step 
stands  a  vertical  revolving  spindle  or  shaft,  and  from  the  spindle  extend  hori- 
zontal arms  to  which  large  boulders,  called  drag-stones,  are  attached  by  chains. 
The  boulders  are  dragged  around  the  circle  by  the  arms  and  crush  the  ore  by  a 
true  grinding  action. 

The  arms  number  from  two  to  eight,  usually  four.  The  drag-stones  vary 
form  two  to  twelve,  commonly  four;  they  weigh  from  80  to  2,000  pounds,  aver- 
age about  300  pounds.  Holes  are  drilled  in  the  stones  and  plugged  with  dry 
wood  and  the  eye  rings  are  driven  into  these  plugs.    They  are  placed  so  that 
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the  stone  shall  slide  on  its  largest  plane  surface  and  forward  of  the  center  of 
gravity  so  that  the  front  edge  of  the  stone  may  be  lifted  so  as  to  ride  over  the 
coarsest  of  the  ore  during  the  early  stage  of  grinding. 

To  prevent  leakage  of  quicksilver  the  pavement  is  built  upon  a  clay  or  con- 
crete foundation  which  is  always  wider  than  the  pavement.  The  latter  is  about 
1  loot  thick  of  granite^  basalt,  or  flinty  quartz,  a  rough  grained  rock  being  pre- 
ferred. The  joints  are  filled  with  fine  tailings,  or  better,  with  cement.  The 
retaining  wall,  2  to  4  feet  high,  is  made  of  stones  laid  in  cement,  of  wooden 
staves  bound  with  iron  hoops,  or  is  merely  a  clay  bank.  It  has  a  gate  or  a  series 
of  plug  holes  for  discharging  the  pulp  and  sometimes  screen  discharges  for 
continuous  work. 

The  speed  is  4  to  18  revolutions  per  minute,  usually  10  to  14  for  power 
arrastras.  Small  arrastras  are  driven  by  a  horse  or  mule  atttached  to  an  ex- 
tension of  one  of  the  arms,  the  animal  walking  around  the  circle.  Large 
arrastras  are  driven  by  a  horizontal  water  wheel,  suspended  from  cross  arms 
separate  from  the  dragging  arms  and  extending  outside  the  retaining  wall,  or 
they  are  driven  by  a  shaft  with  beveled  gears.  One  long  shaft  may  in  this 
way  connect  several  arrastras  with  a  single  driving  engine. 


^;<^,v»^.jj^^.^^x;j^ 
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FIG.   158. — SECTION  OF  ARRASTBA  AT  MILL  81. 

It  is  used  as  a  fine  grinder  and  amalgamator  with  both  gold  and  silver  ores, 
and  is  fed  with  material  seldom  above  \  inch  in  diameter,  often  much  below.  It 
is  used  where  cheapness,  both  of  installation  and  of  running,  is  essential  and  at 
the  same  time,  small  capacity  is  not  objectionable,  for  example,  in  regions  re- 
mote from  supplies.  It  is  often  used  for  re-treating  tailings  of  gold  mills, 
chiefly  by  lessees. 

At  Guanaxuato,  Mexico,  mule  power  arrastras  18  feet  in  diameter,  each  treat 
600  to  1,100  pounds  of  silver  and  gold  ore  per  charge,  taking  24  hours  and  using 
230  to  299  gallons  of  water.  At  Zacatecas,  a  charge  of  1,000  pounds  of  silver 
ore  is  treated  in  13  bours;  at  San  Dimas^  1,500  pounds  in  three  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1  to  $1.40  per  ton.''  A  twelve-foot  power  arrastra  can  treat  two  charges  of 
2  tons  each  in  24  hours.**  At  Smartville  and  Mooney  Flat,  Nevada  County, 
California,  arrastras  12  feet  in  diameter,  making  14  revolutions  per  minute, 
with  steam  power,  grind  7  tons  per  charge,  and  the  time  of  treatment  is  1  hour ; 
cost,  8  cents  per  ton.  Louis*  gives  6  horse  power  required  for  a  12-foot  arrastra, 
making  12  revolutions  per  minute  and  treating  6  tons  in  24  hours. 

Mill  81,  visited  by  the  author,  consists  of  four  arrastras  which  grind  the  tail- 
ings from  Mills  65,  73  and  74.  These  arrastras  (see  Fig.  158),  consist  of  a 
pavement  A,  2  feet  thick,  built  of  stones  and  cement  with  an  underlying  bed  of 
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clay,  6  inches  thick.  The  inside  diameter  is  12  feet ;  in  the  center  is  a  step  B  of 
oak  timber,  projecting  one  foot  above  the  pavement  to  receive  the  central  shaft. 
Around  the  pavement  is  built  a  cemented  stone  wall  C  2  feet  thick,  4  feet  high 
and  2  feet  above  the  pavement.  Upon  the  center  step  stands  a  rough,  vertical 
shaft  or  spindle  D  of  pine  wood,  2  feet  in  diameter,  8  feet  high,  with  a  toe  of 
3-inch  diameter  round  iron  at  the  lower  end  to  support  it  in  the  step,  and  an 
extension  of  2  feet  above  the  top,  of  3-inch  round  iron  to  act  as  the  top  journal. 
This  upper  journal  runs  in  a  wooden  bearing  bolted  to  the  side  of  a  horizontal 
round  timber  E,  which  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  32  feet  long,  strongly  supported 
and  braced  at  the  ends.  Pour  timbers  F,  6X8  inches,  pass  horizontally  through 
the  vertical  shaft,  the  top  of  each  being  1  foot  above  that  of  its  predecessor  and 
one-eighth  of  the  circle  in  advance  of  it,  and  furnish  eight  arms,  each  of  12^ 
feet  radius,  for  the  support  of  the  water  wheel.  At  the  end  of  each  arm  are  sus- 
pended two  vertical  timbers  0,  2X6  inches,  supporting  a  horizontal  impact  water 
wheel,  24  feet  inside  diameter.  The  buckets  are  placed  between  two  rima  I,  8 
inches  apart ;  each  rim  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  1-inch  board  8  inches  wide 
which  by  breaking  joints,  maintains  the  circular  form.  The  buckets  H  are  8 
inches  deep  and  are  made  of  two  parts,  the  upper  making  75°  with  the  hori- 
zontal, sloping  toward  the  water  jet ;  the  lower,  30°  with  the  horizontal  and  about 
right  angles  to  the  jet  of  water.  The  jet  of  water,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  6 
inches  wide,  10  inches  deep,  and  slopes  45°,  with  a  head  of  12  to  16  feet.  The 
speed  is  12  to  14  revolutions  per  minute. 

Pour  drag  stones  J,  weighing  from  a  ton  down,  are  attached  by  chains  to  the 
horizontal  arms  and  the  length  of  the  stones  is  so  placed  with  reference  to  the 
radius  that  one  stone  causes  an  outward  current  while  another  causes  an  inward 
current.  The  stones  last  from  one  to  three  months,  according  to  their  size. 
Generally,  two  new  and  two  old  stones  are  run  together.  The  pavement,  2  feet 
thick,  lasts  4  months. 

The  charge  for  each  arrastra  is  estimated  to  be  4^  to  5  tons.  The  feed  sand 
is  tailings  which  have  passed  through  screens  with  0.030-ineh  (0.76  mm.)  round 
holes,  bringing  water  enough  to  liquify  the  pulp.  The  treatment  lasts  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the  sand  is  mostly  ground  to  fine  mud. 

Computing  the  power  from  the  flow  of  water,  and  assuming  the  efficiency  of 
the  water  wheel  to  be  40%*  and  that  of  the  jet  100%,  the  power  actually  used 
would  be  from  5.25  to  8.1  horse  power.  Three  men  per  24  hours  are  required 
to  run  the  four  arrastras.     Por  further  particulars  see  Mill  81  in  Chapter  XX. 

A  small  arrastra  is  used  in  Mill  58  as  clean  up  pan  and  is  further  described 
under  that  head. 

Amalgamating  Pans. 

§206.  The  modem  combination  pan  (see  Figs.  159a-1616),  has  been  de- 
veloped along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  early  patents  of  1855  to  1875.  It  is  a 
flat  bottomed  pan  with  an  iron  cone  in  the  center,  with  high  sides  nearly  or 
quite  vertical,  and  in  it  a  horizontal,  annular  disc,  called  a  muller,  is  revolved. 

It  has  three  important  duties  to  perform :  it  grinds  the  ore,  it  furnishes  iron 
for  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  process,  and  it  mixes  the  mercury  with  the  ore 
in  order  that  amalgamation  may  follow.  Some  high  authorities,  among  whom 
is  M.  P.  Boss,  claim  that  the  reduction  in  size  should  be  completed  before  the 
ore  is  fed  to  the  pan  and  that  the  pan  should  not  be  used  as  a  grinder  except 
in  rare  instances. 

The  mixing  or  circulation  of  the  pulp  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
operation.    Upon  it  depend  all  the  others.     Two  kinds  of  circulation  are  required 
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in  a  pan :  the  whirling  of  the  pulp  around  in  a  circle,  due  to  the  rotation  of  the 
muller.  This  is  simply  and  easily  done.  Secondly,  a  circulation  which  causes 
the  pulp  to  flow  outward  from  the  center  at  the  bottom,  then  to  rise  up  the 
sides,  next  to  return  toward  the  center  at  the  top  and  finally  to  fall  down  to 
the  bottom  to  start  over  again,  making  a  complete  and  continuous  mixing  up  and 
overturning  of  the  whole  pulp.  This  circulation  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
perfection  of  the  design  of  the  pan. 

§  207.  The  Foundation  Frame,  Pan  Bottom  and  Central  Cone. — Each 
pan  has  four  feet  A,  (Fig.  1616.)  These  are  bolted  to  two  long  timbers  B 
running  under  the  whole  row  of  pans ;  these  timbers  are  supported  by  two  posts 
under  each  pan,  which  in  turn  stand  upon  sills  below.  Cross  bars  notched  into 
the  posts  support  the  boxes  or  bearings  C  (Fig.  161a.)  Each  of  these  boxes  has 
three  parts :  a  step  for  the  vertical  shaft,  a  bearing  for  the  gear  end  of  its  own 
horizontal  shaft  and  another  for  the  pulley  end  of  its  neighbor's  shaft.  The 
Boss  pan  (see  Fig.  160a),  substitutes  two  cross  caps  at  each  pan  for  the  two  long 
timbers  and  uses  four  posts  instead  of  two.  It  also  has  a  different  style  of  box 
to  allow  the  use  of  one  long  horizontal  shaft  for  the  whole  row  of  pans. 
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PIG.  169d. — ^DIB. 


PIG.  159c. — PAN  bottom. 


FIG.  159c. — shoe. 


The  pan  bottom  (Fig.  ISOc  and  B,  Fig.  1596)  is  a  cast  iron  disc  supported  on 
the  four  feet.  At  one  side  is  the  discharge  spout  E,  (Fig.  1596),  with  an  orifice 
about  3  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  placed  as  low  as  possible  to  drain  off  all 
the  mercury.  At  the  Lyon  mill,  Dayton,  Nevada,^*  this  spout  was  found  to  wear 
out  much  faster  than  the  pan  bottom.  They  therefore,  used  a  larger  nipple,  in 
which  was  driven  an  oak  bushing  to  take  the  wear.  When  this  wore  out  it  was 
replaced  at  little  expense.  An  amalgam  well  may  be  attached  to  the  spout  if  the 
mercury  is  to  be  settled  in  the  pan,  otherwise  the  pulp  is  run  directly  into  the 
settler.    Settling  mercury  in  the  pan  is  now  practically  obsolete. 

The  bottom  supports  the  sides  F  (Fig.  1596),  the  dies  0,  and  the  central  cone 
H.  The  central  cone  is  in  two  parts:  the  cylindrical  part  above,  carrying  the 
bearing  for  the  vertical  shaft,  and  the  conical  part  below,  to  prevent  a  stagnant 
center.  ThcFC  two  parts  are  generally  cast  in  one  piece.  The  union  between 
the  base  of  the  cone  and  the  pan  bottom  is  usually  made  by  flange  and  bolts ; 
the  two  are,  however,  sometimes  cast  in  one  piece.    A  sleeve  is  sometimes  used 
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FIG.  160a. — SECTION  OF  BOSS  PAN. 


FIQ.    IGOft. — PLAN  WITH   COVER  REJIOVED.  FIG.    160c. — DIB   BINO. 


PULVERIZERS  OTHER  THAN  GRAVITY  STAMPS. 


PIG.  161a. — SECTION  or  union  iron  works  combination  pan. 

to  protect  the  central  cone.     At  the  Lj'on  mill,  this  was  1  inch  thick  and  36 
inches  high. 

In  the  pan  made  by  Ihe  Union  Iron  Works,  protection  is  given  by  a  false  cone, 
not  shown  in  Fig.  161a,  which  at  its  base  fills  the  space  inside  the  die  ring.  It 
is  held  in  position  by  cement  which  is  poured  between  it  and  the  central  cone. 
For  details  of  the  pan  bottom  and  central  cone,  see  Table  137. 

TABLE   137. — DETAILS  OP  PAN,  PAN   BOTTOM   AND  CENTRAL  CONE. 
AbbrertMloiuL— C,  P.=CombliutUon  pan;  lD.=lnchMi;  Lb.=p(Hinils. 


Hin  or  Worta 

JuucUoD  of  Cone 
«id  Bottom. 

111 

iil 

1^ 

li 

1! 

li 

"«•' 

Pl 

fl 

B^P,  AIUiCo.,C.F. 

Kin-oi.iiii6:p:: 

BlKloii  JroD  Work^  C.  P. . 

H.r.!S:K!?:.";.'::: 

Bolt*. 

In. 

W 

! 

4) 

•5? 

15 

Ton*. 

1 

s- 

■ST 

Lb. 

trs 

Lb. 
S.000 

.% 

1,905 

iSS'WIiK 

»i*» 

(a|  Bee  FIJI.  ItOo.    (b)8.aX>KHiDila  with  MMm  bottom;  7,000  pounds  vdbout.    <c)IQi  luobe*  attbetopi 
IH  inchet  U  tbe  bottom,   {tf)  With  st«ui  boUom. 

§  308.  The  Steau  Jacket  and  Steah  Pipe. — These  are  devices  for  heat- 
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ing  the  contents  of  the  pan  to  aid  the  chemical  reactions  needed  for  amalgama- 
tion. The  former  is  a  space  to  be  filled  with  steam.  It  is  sometimes  made  by 
bolting  a  steam  tight  annular  disc  /,  (Fig.  161a),  on  the  bottom,  furnishing  a 
steam  space  between  the  two,  or  it  is  made  by  dropping  a  conical  lining  over 
the  cone  inside  the  pan.  The  steam  space  is  then  between  these  two  cones.  Still 
a  third  method  is  that  adopted  in  the  Boss  pan  (Fig.  160a),  which  has  the  pan 
bottom  and  conical  lining  cast  in  one,  and  slipped  over  the  permanent  cone,  and 
the  disc  steam  cover  below ;  this  gives  a  steam  jacket  to  both  the  bottom  and  the 
cone. 

In  case  live  steam  is  preferred  to  a  steam  jacket  for  heating  the  pulp,  a 
vertical  steam  pipe  is  arranged  at  one  side  to  deliver  dry  steam  within  5  or  6 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  A  chamber  and  drip  cock  must  be  placed  to 
dry  the  steam  just  before  it  is  admitted. 

The  steam  jacket  may  or  may  not  be  used.  The  advantage  of  the  steam  jacket 
is  that  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  may  be  saved  and  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  pulp  prevented.  The  advantage  of  the  steam  pipe  is  that  it  heats 
the  pulp  quickly.  The  disadvantages  are  that  it  is  more  costly  since  pure  steam 
must  be  used,  .  s  oil  in  the  exhaust  steam  would  hinder  amalgamation,  and  sec- 
ondly it  is  liable  to  liquify  the  pulp  too  much.  Both  methods  were  in  use  in 
the  mills  visited  by  the  author.  Mill  82  used  steam  jacketed  inner  cone,  bottom 
not  jacketed,  and  live  steam  in  the  pulp.  Mills  83  and  84  used  steam  jacketed 
bottom  and  live  steam  in  pulp. 

§  209.  Sides,  Flange,  Ring,  Lining  and  Covers. — The  sides  F  (Pig.  1696) 
are  generally  made  of  wooden  staves  2J  to  3  inches  thick.  They  rest  on  the 
bottom  and  are  held  together  by  two  or  three  hoops  J  (Pig.  159&).  The  com- 
inonest  form  of  hoop  is  J-inch  round  rods  with  the  ends  passing  through  rod 
binder  blocks  K  (Fig.  159a) ,  and  with  nuts  to  take  up  slack.  Mill  82  has 
hoops  of  2ixi-inch  flat  iron  riveted.  Boiler  iron  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sides. 
In  this  case  the  bottom  joint  is  caulked  with  some  form  of  packing.  Small  pans 
have  bottom,  sides  and  cone  all  cast  in  one  piece. 

Outside,  around  the  bottom,  and  cast  with  it,  is  a  flange  L  (Fig.  159&),  to 
hold  the  staves  in  place  and  givi  a  water  tight  joint.  Between  this  and  the 
staves,  packing  may  be  caulked.  Inside  the  staves  is  a  ring  M  (Fig.  159&), 
which  may  or  may  not  be  cast  with  the  bottom.  This  ring  supports  the  staves, 
takes  the  wear  and  furnishes  iron  for  the  chemical  reactions,  and,  if  separate, 
may  be  replaced  before  the  bottom  is  worn  out.  The  details  of  the  ring  are  given 
in  Table  138. 

TABLE  138. — BRINGS. 


MiUorWorkaL 


Mm  88 

Hill  88. 

MU184. 

Lyon  mill 

E.P.  AlliflCo 

M.  P.  Bo«8 

FVaser  St  Chalmers. 
Rifldon  Iron  Works. 
Union  Iron  Works.. 


"issr 

Weight  of 
Rings. 

Inches. 
10 

7 

7 
10 

6 

8 

8 

6 
16 

Pounds. 

410 

sao 

400 
644 

ThickneBB  of  Rings. 


H  ftt  top,  H  ftt  bOttODL 


Cast  on  Bottom  or 
Separate. 


Separata 

Separate. 

Separate. 

Separate. 

SeiMirate. 

Separate. 

Separate. 

Caist  on  bottom. 

Separate  and  In  halves 


At  the  Lyon  mill,  a  lining  of  1-inch  boards,  24  inches  long  was  used  to  take 
the  wear  off  the  staves. 

Pans  are  provided  with  covers  N  (Fig.  1596),  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  or 
wood  which  are  in  halves  for  ease  of  removing.  They  serve  to  keep  in  the  heat 
and  steam.    They  have  holes  with  lesser  covers  0  for  feeding,  sampling  and 
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inspecting  or  one-half  the  large  cover  may  be  removed  at  the  time  of  feeding. 
The  weight  of  the  cover  as  given  by  the  Union  Iron  Worka  is  315  pounds. 

§210.  Dies  (Fig.  159(i  and  Q,  Fig.  1596),  are  flat  pieces  of  iron  which  are 
laid  aronnd  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  annular  ring,  A 
space  ie  usually  left  between  them  which  acts  as  a  channel  for  the  outward  flow 
of  the  pulp.     These  channels  are  usually  oblique  to  the  radii. 

The  dies  are  made  of  chilled  iron  and  may  be  dovetailed  separately  to  the  bot- 
tom as  in  Figs.  1596  and  159c,  or  they  may  be  cast  in  a  single  annular  ring  with 
channels  between  the  dies  as  in  Fig?.  160a  and  160c,  or  finally,  a  single  die  ring 
without  any  channels  is  used  as  in  Figs.  161a  and  1616.  This  is  either  cemented 
in,  or  held  by  dovetails  to  (lie  pan  bottoms,  or  by  lugs  on  it  and  in  the  pan. 
Where  no  channels  are  used  in  the  dies,  those  in  the  shoes  are  depended  upon 
wholly  for  feeding  the  ore  to  the  grinding  surfaces.  The  single  die  ring,  whemer 
with  or  without  channels,  saves  much  time  in  changing  dies  over  the  independ- 
ent dies,  and  to  some  extent  protects  the  bottom  against  cutting  and  solution, 
especially  when  cemented  in. 

There  are  two  depressions  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  which  may  or  may  not 
need  treatment  to  prevent  formation  of  pools  of  mercury.  They  are  the  annular 
spaces  inside  the  inner  die  circle  and  outside  the  outer  one.  llie  Union  Iron 
Works  (Fig.  161a),  get  rid  of  the  inner  one  by  bringing  the  central  cone  down 
to  the  dies,  and  the  outer  by  driving  in  a  pavement  of  wooden  blocks  with  grain 
on  end  ilush  with  the  top  of  the  dies.  The  E.  P.  Allis  Co.  run  in  cement  to  fill 
both  spaces  flush  with  the  die  tops.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  (Fig.  1596),  leave  the 
two  spaces  unfilled  claiming  that  a  properly  run  pan  need  not  be  troubled  by 
pools  of  mercury. 

The  removal  of  the  worn-out  dies  is  effected  by  a  bar.  The  details  of  the 
varione  fonus  of  dies  are  given  in  Table  139. 

TABLE  139. — DIES. 
Abfara*lktJMtt.—Deg.s degrees;  Lb.spooDda. 


(a)  At  the  perlpber;.  <b)  Ha  chaanela  an  ndlsj.  (OTtaeae  chaanela  ore  outoknl  diaiiiieli;  each  ehan- 
nelbaetiro  MODdrod  pieoea,  K  <iicb  indiameter.caatla  tOHCreiistbei]  Checaullng  rorshlDplDKiseeFlg.  IWe). 
((Q'llwaedleiliipoaiUoDiiukekaolidMiiiDlU'rlafWJlliiiocbuiKlslDU  wbaleier  (see  Tig.  uetf).   (^TbtiM 


§  311.  WiNOS,  MuiLEE,  Shoes  and  Pdlp  Cdbrent.— The  wings  are  deflectors, 
B  (Figs.  I61a  and  1616),  generally  four  in  number,  shaped  somewhat  like  inverted 
plough  shares.  They  are  bolted  or  dovetailed  upon  the  sides  of  the  pan  near 
the  top  of  the  pulp  and  deflect  the  revolving  current  toward  the  center  of  the 
pan.  At  the  Lyon  mill,  five  vertical  strips,  3X4X30  inches,  were  tacked  upon 
the  wooden  linings  and  were  said  to  give  good  results. 

The  mnller  or  mnllcT  plate  8  (Fig.  159!>),  is  an  annular  disc  of  cast  iron.  It 
serves  to  convey  the  power  to  the  shoes  or  upper  grinding  parts.  Formerly  w^en 
grinding  in  the  pan  was  the  rule,  the  shoes  (Fig  159e  and  T  Fig.  1596),  were 
invariably  attached  to  the  mnller  by  wedging  dovetails  (see  Figs  1590-1616), 
which  were  tightened  by  the  action  of  the  shoes  on  the  dies.    This  method  was 
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necessary  on  acconnt  of  the  frequent  renewals  needed.  More  recently  where 
grinding  is  not  used  the  shoes  and  muller  are  often  cast  all  in  one  piece.  The 
shoes  are  oblique  sectors  of  circles,  that  is,  their  edges  are  oblique  to  the  radiL 
Table  140  shows  the  details  of  muller  and  shoes  in  the  different  styles  of  pans. 

TABLB  140. — ^HULLSB  AND  SH0B8. 
AbbreTlatioDS.— -DQg.adegreQs;  ItLsiiichM;  Lb.  poonda 


Mill  or  Works. 


Mill  83 

:viill84 

Loron  mill 

E.  P.  AUIbCo. 

M.P.Bon. 

Fnwer  &  ChAlmers.. . . 
Rifldon  IroD  Works . . . 
Union  Iron  Works. . . . 


Shoes  Csst 

or  Doire- 

tsiledto 

Muller. 


Cast 
Cast. 


DoveUiled. 
Dovetailed. 
DoTetafled. 
DoTetailed. 
DoTOtaUed. 


In. 


66 

58 
49 
58 
60 
51 


In. 


In. 


68 
64 
68 
64 

64fi 


21 
85 

86 

24&37 

84 

81 


In. 


81 
80 
81 
80 
S7M 


I 

I 


4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


il 


S 


Lb. 


560 


407 
600 
484 


i 


In. 


I 

i 


In. 


Deg. 


46 

45 
46 
45 
87 


Lb. 


(a)768 


881 
886 

(a)780 


In. 

wide. 
(6) 

,^ 


In. 


(d) 
e)8 
e)10 
11 

e6-10 
(e)18 


la)  With  spider.  (6)  3  inches  at  the  inner  end,  6  inches  at  the  outer,  (c)  4  inches  at  the  inner  end,  9^  Inches 
at  the  outer,   (d)  Spiral  channels.   (<)  These  ehannels  have  the  omtsr  end  m  advancs  of  the  inner  sag. 

The  pulp  current  is  chiefly  generated  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  two  main 
causes  which  affect  the  current  are  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  revolution  of 
the  muller^  and  oblique  shoe  and  die  channels.  Shoe  and  die  channels  are  thus 
defined:  Outward  channels  for  shoes  are  those  in  which  the  inner  end  of  the 
revolving  channel  is  in  advance  of  the  outer,  that  is,  it  would  strike  a  stationary 
radial  arm  before  the  outer,  while  outward  die  channels  are  those  in  which  a 
revolving  radial  arm  would  strike  the  inner  end  of  the  channel  in  advance  of 
the  outer.  In  inward  channels  for  both  shoes  and  dies  the  obliquity  to  the 
radius  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  outward.  The  action  of  oblique  channels 
is  like  that  of  a  plow  which  in  outward  channels  throws  the  pulp  outward  and  in 
inward  channels  throws  it  inward.  Since  the  action  of  the  die  channels  is  much 
weaker  than  that  of  the  shoe  channels  and  they  furnish  disadvantageous  settling 
basins  for  holding  mercury,  they  are  frequently  omitted.  The  central  cone  occu- 
pies the  space  where  the  centrifugal  force  would  be  weak,  and  which  would  other- 
wise  be  occupied  with  a  sluggish  mass  of  pulp.  Obviously  the  larger  the  cone 
the  less  will  the  stagnant  center  hinder  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force.  The 
thickness  of  the  pulp  affects  the  current  by  its  viscosity,  the  thicker  the  pulp 
the  slower  the  current  will  be  and  the  greater  the  power  required. 

There  are  two  classes  of  mills:  those  which  work  with  thin  pulp  and  those 
with  thick.  The  design  of  the  pans  has  to  be  made  to  suit  the  class  of  mill 
in  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  The  mills  using  thick  pulp  have  narrow 
cones,  outward  channels  in  shoes  and  likewise  in  dies  if  die  channels  are  used. 
Here  the  sluggishness  due  to  the  narrow  cone  requires  thick  pulp  to  support  the 
mercury,  and  the  thick  pulp  requires  that  the  centrifugal  force  be  supplemented 
by  outward  shoe  channels.  The  mills  using  thin  pulp  employ  wide  central  cones 
in  order  to  obtain  the  needed  activity  of  pulp.  Here  the  activihr  derived  from 
thin  pulp  and  wide  cone  is  so  great  that  an  outward  channel  can  be  used  to  dam 
back  the  outward  current  in  the  channels  due  to  centrifugal  force,  which  then 
overflows  its  banks  and  finds  its  outlet  between  the  shoe  and  die  and  gives  a 
uniform  outward  current  acting  all  around  the  circle,  instead  of  mainly  in  the 
channels  as  is  the  case  in  the  thick  pulp  pans.    This  uniform  outward  current 
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sweeps  the  quicksilver  more  thoroughly  from  the  bottom,  and  consequently  carries 
more  in  suspension.  The  particles  of  quicksilver  being  smaller  and  more  numer- 
ous, it  is  claimed  that  the  contact  of  quicksilver  and 
pulp  is  better,  the  amalgamation  is  more  quickly  per- 
formed and  the  loss  of  quicksilver  is  less.  The  pans 
of  M.  P.  Boss  (Figs.  160a-160c),  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works  (Figs.  161a-1616),  and  of  the  Eisdon  Iron 
Works,  are  designed  with  wide  central  cones  and  in- 
ward  shoe  channels.  The  E.  P.  AUis  pan  has  inward 
shoe  channels  with  narrow  central  cone.  The  Fraser 
&  Chalmers  pan  (Figs.  169a-159e),  has  outward  chan- 
nels and  narrow  central  cone.  The  designs  of  dies 
are  quite  variable.  Boss  u&es  outward  die  channels. 
Bisdon  uses  inward  die  channels.  Allis  uses  radial 
die  channels.  The  Union  Iron  Works  and  Fraser  & 
Chalmers  have  no  die  channels. 

§  212.  Spider,  Driver  and  Cap,  Lubrication  and 
Grinding. — The  spider  U  (Fig.  1596),  by  which  mo- 
tion is  imparted  to  the  muller  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  above,  divided  into  legs  below,  the  spaces  be- 
tween which  allow  the  inward-flowing  pulp  current  to 
pass.  It  is  usually  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  mul- 
ler. Between  this  spider  and  the  central  cone  an  an- 
nular space  4  inches  wide,  more  or  less,  is  left.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  spider  is  the  driver  V  (Fig. 
1596),  which  is  either  cast  in  one  piece  with 
it  or  more  commonly  bolted  to  it.  This  has  in 
it  a  long  bearing  for  the  vertical  shaft,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  keyway 
making  a  loose  fit  with  a  feather  on  the  shaft.  This  guarantees  that  the  muller 
shall  revolve  with  the  latter,  but  allows  it  to  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will.  It 
is  BO  raised  and  lowered  by  a  hand  wheel  W  (Fig.  1596),  and  a  screw  threaded 
into  the  cap  X  which  is  usually  flanged  and  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  driver. 
This  screw  bears  on  the  top  of  the  central  shaft  Z.  The  screw  has  a  second 
hand  wheel  Y  upon  it  serving  as  a  lock  nut  to  maintain  the  muller  at  any  desired 
height.    Weights  of  these  pieces  are  given  in  Table  141. 


FIG.  162. — ^Donahue's 

PATENT        OIUNa 
DEVIOE. 


TABLE  141. — ^WEIGHTS  OF  SPIDER  AND  DRIVING  COKE. 


E.P.  AniaCo 

Fraser  A  CbAlmera. 
Bifldoo  Iron  Works. 
Union  Iron  Works. . 


Spider. 


Poondis. 


Poundii 
800 


«0 


The  usual  method  of  lubricating  the  central  shaft  is  to  put  the  oil  in  a  cup- 
shaped  cavity  in  the  top  of  the  cap,  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  which  it  trickles 
down  the  length  of  the  shaft.  P.  J.  Donahue  has  devised  a  special  arrange- 
ment, shown  in  Fig.  162,  for  lubricating  the  central  cone  bearing  by  a  cup  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  and  a  conducting  tube  in  the  same,  by  which  he  has 
made  a  saving  in  the  wear  on  the  babbitt,  the  expenditure  of  oil  and  the  loss  of 
quicksilver. 

The  grinding  takes  place  when  the  shoes  are  lowered  upon  the  dies.  As  each 
shoe  channel  filled  with  pulp  passes  over  the  die  surface,  it  smears  that  surface 
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with  ore;  the  shoe  immediately  following  grinds  the  ore  so  smeared.  The  die 
channels  when  used  act  upon  the  shoe  surface  in  the  same  way.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  pulp  is  circulating,  always  bringing  in  new  ore  particles,  and 
we  have  the  conditions  which  establish  the  pan  as  a  high  quantity,  fine^  wet 
grinder. 

§213.  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Shafts. — The  vertical  shaft  Z  (Fig. 
1596),  stands  in  the  center,  revolves  in  a  step  below  and  a  bearing  in  the  top  of 
the  central  cone.  It  receives  power  from  a  horizontal  shaft  by  a  beveled  gear 
below.  The  horizontal  shaft  of  the  combination  pan  is  mounted  below  the  pan 
and  has  two  bearings,  one  beneath  its  own,  the  other  beneath  the  adjacent  pan 
(see  Fig.  1596).  It  receives  power  from  a  line  shaft  below  by  a  slack  belt  and 
tightener  to  make  and  break  the  connection.  For  a  set  of  Boss  pans  one  con- 
tinuous shaft  is  used  and  the  individual  pans  are  connected  with  the  power  by 
friction  clutches  on  the  driving  pinions  (sec  Fig.  160a),  thereby  effecting  the 
saving  of  one  long  line  of  shafting. 

§  214.  Uses  and  JVIethod  of  Working. — The  pan  is  used  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  silver  ores  with  or  without  preliminary  grinding.  When  grinding 
is  used  it  reduces  stamp  stuff  of  30  or  40  mesh  down  to  100  mesh  or  less.  The 
sizes  of  the  stamp  screens  in  the  mills  visited  are  given  in  Table  142.  Of  the 
size  of  ground  pulp  no  measures  have  been  made.  The  practical  test  is  as  to  its 
feeling  between  the  thumb  and  finger;  the  grit  should  be  nearly  gone. 

There  are  three  mill  processes  which  employ  pans:  The  Washoe  process  in 
which  the  pan  grinds  and  amalgamates  pulp  after  wet  stamping;  the  Reese  Eiver 
process  in  which  the  pan  amalgamates  stuff  which  has  been  dry  stamped  and 
roasted  with  salt,  and  the  Combination  process,  in  which  the  pan  amalgamates 
with  or  without  previous  grinding,  the  tailings  of  vanners  treating  pulp  from 
stamps  and  amalgamating  plates. 

TABLE   142. — SIZE  OF  STUFF  TREATED  BT  PANS. 
Abbreviations.— B.  W.  O.sBlrmingham  Wire  GAUi^e. 


Mill 
No. 

82 
88 

84 

Heahee  per 
Linear iDcb 

Wire. 
B.  W.  0. 

Net  Size  of 
Holes. 

Fan  Work. 

80 
85 

40 

99 

80 
89 

Inches. 
.09 
.0166 
.016 

QrinduiK  and  amalgamating. 

There  are  two  methods  of  working:  (a)  Intermittent  or  tank  system.     (6) 
Continuous  or  Boss  system. 

(a)  In  the  intermittent  system  the  muUer  is  raised  to  clear  the  shoes  and  dies 
f  to  J  inch,  then  it  is  started  and  water  and  ore  are  fed  alternately,  until  the 
whole  ore  charge  has  been  fed  and  the  pulp  is  so  thick  as  to  support  the  mer- 
cury well  and  yet  thin  enough  to  flow.  The  consistency  desired  will  depend 
upon  the  design  and  speed  of  the  pan  and  must  be  learned  by  experience.  If 
the  charge  is  to  be  ground,  the  muUer  is  now  lowered  to  bring  the  shoes  and 
dies  into  bearing.  The  charge  is  now  heated  up  by  jacket  or  direct  steam,  or 
both,  to  about  ISO^T.  (see  Table  143),  and  maintained  at  that  temperature 
throughout  the  grinding  and  amalgamating.  At  the  Lyon  mill*®  the  pan  was 
heated  to  a  point  just  bearable  to  the  hand  as  higher  heat  was  found  to  volatilize 
mercury.  W.  G.  Dodd  considers  that  heating  is  unnecessary  and  that  a  normal 
temperature  (60  to  70**F.)  is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  grinding,  if  used, 
continues  from  \  hour  to  4  hours  (see  Table  143). 

When  the  ore  is  suflBciently  ground  the  muUer  is  raised^  mercury  is  added; 
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amalgamation  continues  4  to  8  hours.     The  pulp  is  then  diluted  and  run  into 
the  settler,  and  the  next  charge  is  added. 

Table  143  gives  the  routine  of  amalgamation  as  practiced  at  the  three  com- 
bination mills.  The  action  of  the  chemicals  will  not  be  discussed  here  as  it 
belongs  rather  to  metallurgy  than  to  ore  dressing. 

TABLE  143. — METHOD  OF  RUNNING  5-FOOT  PANS  IN  COMBINATION  MILLS. 
Abbreviations.— F.sFahrenheit;  ft.sfeot;  hr8.=hours;  ln.sincheii;  lbs. spounds ;  mm.= minutes;  OE.=nuiice8. 


Diameter  and  beight  of  pan 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Ore  cbarge 

Heating 

Salt  added 

Sulphuric  acid  added 

Sulphate  of  copper  added 

Fine  wrought  iron  borings  added. 

Concentrated  lye  added 

Mercury  added. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  added 

Slaked  lime  added 

Total  time  of  grinding 

Total  time  of  amalgamating 

Total  time  of  discharging 

Total  time  of  charge 

Charges  per  84  hours 

Number  of  pans 

Half  the  pans  charged. 

Number  of  settlers 

Cleanup. 


Mm  88. 


At  Start. 
At  start. 
At  start. 
At  start. 
At  start. 


At  start 


5  and  8  ft 

66 

1  ton. 

in) 

70  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

8  lbs. 


100  lbs. 


0 
4  hours. 


4  hours. 

6 

34 

EveryShrs. 

12 


HiU88. 


At  start. 


At  start 
At  start 
At  start 
At  start. 
At  start 
A.fter8hrB 


6  and  8  ft 

76 
lUton. 
ie6»tol80»F 
100  lbs. 
to  8  lbs. 
to  2  lbs. 
to  8  lbs. 
to  8  OS. 
80  to  185  lbs 


8  hours. 
6  hours. 


6  hours. 

8 

84 

Every  4  hrs 

18 
2  a  month. 


Mm84. 


At  start. 


At  start, 
after  80  min 
after  46  min 


after  8^hr8 

At  start. 
After  6  hrs. 


5ftand88tn. 

75 

l^ton. 

180»F. 

eoibs. 

Ulb. 
?lb8. 


60  lbs. 

mos. 

4  lbs. 

0 

614  hours. 

Mhour. 

6nours. 

4 

80 


10 
1  a  month. 


(a)  80  minutes  to  get  hot 

(5)  The  Boss  system  places  the  pans  and  settlers  in  a  series  all  on  the  same 
level.  The  pulp,  much  thinner  than  in  the  tank  system,  is  fed  to  the  first  of  the 
series  and  flows  continuously  from  one  to  another  through  connecting  pipes  near 
t)ie  top.  Fig.  160a  also  shows  pipes  near  the  bottom,  but  these  are  seldom  used. 
The  earlier  pans  of  the  series  do  the  grinding,  being  usually  of  special  design,  the 
later  do  the  amalgamation,  and  the  settlers  recover  the  amalgam. 

§  215.  Power,  Wear  and  Losses  of  Iron  and  Mercury. — The  power  for 
driving  a  pan  5  feet  in  diameter,  as  estimated  by  mills  and  manufacturers,  is 
given  in  Table  144. 

TABLE  144. — HORSE  POWER  NEEDED  FOR  DRIVING  PANS  5  FEET  IN  DIAMETER. 


For  Grind- 
ing. 

For  A  Rial, 
gamating. 

Mill  84 

5 

4 
8 
5 

E.  P.  A.lli8  Ck) 

6 

6 

10 

6 

Fnuier  A  Chalmers^ ............. 

Risdon  Iron  Works 

Union  Iron  Works 

The  wear  as  pven  by  Egleston^*  for  Comstock  mills  is  as  -follows :  Brunswick 
mill  shoes  and  dies,  30  days;  Eureka  mill  shoes  and  dies,  30  days;  Stewart's 
mill  shoes  and  dies,  3  to  4  months;  Nederland  mill  shoes  and  dies,  5  months; 
average  practice  the  whole  pan,  3  years. 

The  wear  as  given  by  Austin®^  at  the  Harshaw  mill  using  the  Boss  system  with 
8  shoes  and  dies  to  a  set  for  one  pan,  the  weight  of  a  set  being  1,504  pounds, 
was  as  follows:  No.  1  pan,  shoes  and  dies  last  13  to  18  days;  No.  2.  pan,  shoes 
and  dies  last  13  to  18  days ;  No.  5  pan,  shoes  and  dies  last  18  months. 

The  loss  of  iron**^  varies  from  one-fifth  of  a  potlnd  when  the  ore  is  free,  poor 
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and  not  ground^  up  to  25  pounds  where  the  ore  is  base^  rich  and  roasted.  The 
loss  of  iron  when  free  ores  alone  are  ground  is  from  6  to  10  pounds  of  iron  per 
ton  of  ore  for  wear  and  chemical  action. 

In  regard  to  mercury  used,'®  100  pounds  or  more  of  mercury  per  ton  of  ore 
appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  process  and  the  loss  of  mercury  is  from  ^  to  3 
pounds  of  mercury  per  ton  of  ore  treated ;  1^  pounds  is  a  reasonable  loss. 

§  216.  Cost  of  Pan  Amalgamation. — Assuming  that  a  pan  treats  six  charges 
of  one  ton  each  in  24  hours  (a),  the  various  items  of  cost  estimated  from  diflEer- 
ent  sources  are  as  follows: 

Power, — 4:  horse  power  (6)  at  13  cents  (c)  per  24  hours.     8.667  cents   per   ton 
Labor  {d) — 1   pan    men    at   $4.00=$16.00  per  24  hours 
2   pan  helpers  at  $3.00=$6.00     "     " 
10   tank  men  at  $3.00=$30.00 


u 
u       t<        u 


a       i€        it 


Total   for   24   pans=$52.00 

Total  per  pan=  $2,167    "     ''       or  36.112      "        **      " 

Chemicals  {e) — 70  pounds  of  salt  per  ton  at  ^  cent  per 

.   pound    35.000     *'        ''      *' 

2  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  per  ton  at  2 

cents  per  pound 4.000 

2  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  per  ton  at 

3.75  cents  per  pound 7.500 

Loss  of  Mercury. — \\  poimds  {f)  at  50  cents  per  pound. 75.000 
Wear. — Pan  weighs  4  tons   (g)   costs  $400.00    {g)   and 

lasts  2  years  (i)  or  2,000  tons  {i) 20.000 

Shoes,  dies,  etc.,  10  pounds  (/)  per  ton  at  4  cents  per 

pound 40.000     «        "      « 

Oil,  Interest,  Superintendence,  etc.  (t) 10.000     " 


<C  it  *t 

t<  U  (• 

C(  u  tt 


ct         <c 


Total    236.279     ''        "      " 

of  $2.36  per  ton. 

(a)  From  Mill  88  of  Table  14S.  (6)  ATerage  estimated  from  Table  144.  (c)  From  Kent^s  **  Mech.  Eng. 
Pocketbook/'  p.  790.  (d)  From  Mill  SS.  (e)  Amounts  from  Mill  82;  prices  from  current  reports.  (J)  Taken 
from  Tenth  U.  S.  Census.**   (g)  Taken  from  catalogues,    (t)  Estimated. 

Clean  Up  Pan. 

§217.  The  clean  up  pan  (see  Figs.  163  and  164)^  is  a  small  sized  pan  in 
which  the  sides,  bottom  and  central  cone  are  commonly  all  made  in  one  casting, 
the  bottom  being  very  thick  to  take  the  wear.  To  the  revolving  spider  or  driving 
cone  are  screwed  hard  wood  blocks  (see  Fig.  163),  which  are  well  adapted  to  give 
the  gentle  trituration,  the  special  need  for  which  will  be  referred  to  later.  A 
replaceable  die  ring  is  sometimes  used  as  in  Fig.  164.  As  the  charge  does  not 
rise  above  the  muller  no  attempt  to  obtain  a  systematic  pulp  current  is  made. 
In  other  respects  the  clean  up  pan  is  constructed  and  mounted  much  like  an 
amalgamating  pan.  Another  form  of  clean  up  pan  substitutes  two  rotating 
arms  and  two  drag-stones  for  the  spider  and  wooden  blocks. 

Amalgam  obtained  in  a  gold  mill  may  contain  particles  of  so-called  rusty  gold, 
that  is,  gold  which  is  more  or  less  coated  with  some  sulphide,  arsenide,  or  iron 
oxide.  The  stamping  process  has  cleaned  it  enough  so  that  one  comer  is  amal- 
gamated and  it  has  therefore  been  caught.  It  may  contain  particles  of  pyrites 
including  minute  specks  of  gold  which  are  amalgamated  and  caught  as  above. 
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It  may  contain  simply  enclosed  within  it,  black  sand,  magnetite,  etc.,  cast  iron 
and  graphitic  particles  from  the  wear  of  the  mill.  All  of  these  substances  make 
the  amalgam  impure  and  would  bring  down  the  fineness  of  the  gold  brick,  or 
carry  gold  into  the  slag  during  the  melting.  The  clean  up  pan  subjects  amalgam 
to  a  grinding  action  which  is  not  severe  enough  to  flour  the  quicksilver,  Tmt 
cracks  the  shells  cff  the  gold  particles  and  uncovers  the  iron,  graphite,  magnetite, 
etc.,  and  yields:   (1)  Clean  amalgam;  (2)  mud.     The  amalgam  is  strained,  re- 


pio.  1G4:. — M.  r.  BOSS  ci,ii.iy  up  pan,  made  by 

ItlSDON  IRON  WORKS. 

torted,  melted  to  a  brick.  The  mud  can  be  settled  in  a  tank,  and  when  enough 
of  it  is  had,  sampled,  assayed,  and  if  rich  enough,  shipped  to  smelting  works. 
In  wet  or  dry  silver  mills,  mineral  enclosures  and  partially  amalgamated  particles 
may  also  be  obtained.  The  clean  up  pan  here  also  refines  the  amalgam  as  above. 
This  process  does  not  deal  with  amalgamated  lead  or  copper,  etc.,  which  form 
true  amalgams.  For  the  partial  removal  of  these  impurities,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred  to  references  on  metallurgy-* 

•  FtnentioD  of  bm  bullloa  due  lo  mkomoen;  ^m.  hut.  ifin.  Enn.^  VoL  XVn.  {IBST},  pp  m,  7TB,  O.  W. 
OoodAle;  Ibid..  VaL  n.  (1374).  p.  ITl,  J.  M.  Adanu.  Effsct  of  mkngiuiMa  on  bullioa:  Kng,  A  Uln,  Jtntr.,  ToL 
ZUZ.  (1890),  p.  130.  A.  D.  BodKa.  Jr.  RemoTsl  of  leAd  uid  copper:  ^n.  /Tuf.  Min.  £ng..  ToL  XL  (IMQ.  p. 
ins.  W.  L.  Austin;  Eng.A  Iffn.  Jour.,  VdL  XLIZ.  (1890).  p.  84,  L.  Juilii,  Jr. ;  Btrg.  n.  HUtL  2cit.,  VoL  XXV. 
(1B71),  p.  n,  L.  Sd>i  Bev.  dM  JHm*,  Vol  ZZXl.  (lSn\  p^  «»,  70D3«im. 
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Details  of  clean  up  pans  and  their  uses  are  given  in  Table  145.  The  Bisdon 
Iron  Works  make  clean  up  pans  18,  24,  36,  48  and  60  inches  in  diameter.  The 
power  required  for  a  pan  4  feet  in  diameter,  making  30  revolutions  per  minute 
is  11  horse  power." 


Ang- 


HtBrcurr    Time  at 
Charged.  Treatlnft 


oul  uoalgsm. 

.malsam  ttraa  ehuck- 
Uock*.  apron  plates, 
slotoea,  morUu'.  old 
■ho«B.  dl«  ft  •creBiiK, 

curUld    oad     riffle. 

Durcury  trap*. 
Foul   amalKam    from 

■luloe  plates. 
Heavy  prodoeta  trom 


ADulgnro      scraplDK 


Separator  box. 
flushed 


Hand  pan. 


imelter,  otherwiae  hack  to  battery. 


Qbist  Mill  or  Buhrstone  Mill. 

§318.  The  Grist  mill   (see   Fig.   165),  is  called   Buhrstone  mill  when  the 
French  rough,  silicious  stones  are  used.     It  consists  of  two  horizontal  stone  discs 

AB,  of  which  either  the 
upper  A  or  the  lower 
B  revolves  concentrically 
against  the  other  sta- 
tionary disc.  In  Fig. 
165  it  is  the  upper  disc 
which  revolves,  being 
driven  from  the  shaft 
F  by  the  horizontal  arms 
G,  The  material  to  be 
ground  is  fed  through  a 
hole  D  in  the  center  of 
the  upper  disc  and  pass- 
ing outward  between  the 
stones,  is  ground  during 
the  passage  and  dis- 
charged at  the  circum- 
ference E.  The  material 
is  pulverized  by  a  true 
grinding  action. 

Holmes  &  Blanchard 
of     Boston,     who     have 
made  a  specialty  of  this  mill,  make  nine  sizes,  ranging  from  16  to  42  inches  in 


FIG.  165.- 
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diameter,  of  French  buhrstones,  requiring  from  IJ  to  15  Horse  power  and  revolv- 
ing 450  to  275  times  per  minute  respectively.  Their  42-inch  mill  has  stones  fi 
inches  thick.  The  eye  D  in  the  upper  stone  is  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  Six- 
teen to  twenty  main  furrows,  with 
about  two  branch  furrows  each, 
are  cut  in  the  two  grinding  sur- 
faces, oblique  to  the  radius,  run- 
ning from  the  eye  to  the  circum- 
ference (see  Fig.  166).  The 
outer  part  of  the  furrows,  lagging 
behind  the  inner  part,  causes  the 
particles  to  lie  drawn  outward 
and  ground  as  previously  de- 
scribed under  amalgamating  pans, 
§  211.  They  are  J  to  J  inch  deep 
and  8  to  3J  inches  wide,  deepest 
at  the  edge  which  first  reaches 
the  particle  and  tapering  to  no 
depth  at  all  at  the  other  edge. 
These  mills  revolving  400  to  435 
times  per  minute,  grind  24  to  36 
no.  166. — FUiiBOWs  ON  the  face  op  a  tons  in  24  hours  to  60  mesh.  In- 
BUHK8T0NE.  stances  are  given  of  Ij  tons  of 

hard  white  quartz  per  hour  to  6(f 
mesh  by  a  42-inch  mill  running  at  340  revolutions;  another  of  l|  tone  of  hard 
phosphate  per  hour.  The  stones  require  dressing  every  10  to  14  days.  For 
wet  grinding  of  hard  substances  they  will  wear  18  to  20  months;  on  soft  ores 
they  may  last  ten  years. 

R.  Hunt  says  a  mill  4  feet  in  diameter,  making  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
grinds  5,376  pounds  from  10  mesh  through  60  mesh  in  24  hours.  Sahlin  gives 
9  tons  per  twenty-four  hours  as  the  capacity  of  a  Buhrstone  in  grinding  talc, 
using  20  horse  power.  The  stones  last  two  to  three  years  and  are  dressed  every 
two  weeks. 

The  mill  is  driven  by  pulley,  horizontal  shaft,  beveled  gears  and  vertical 
shaft,  which,  when  driving  the  upper  stone,  passes  up  through  the  lower  mill 
stone  and  is  attached  to  the  eye  of  the  upper  by  radial  arms  npon  the  shaft  and 
gaps  cut  in  the  stone,  or  when  driving  the  lower  stone,  is  attached  to  it  by  arms 
and  lugs,  and  notches  in  it.  Granite  stones  are  used  for  softer  substances.  The 
mill  works  well  on  soft  substances.  The  proper  size  of  feed  is  about  i  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  Hock  Emery  Hill. 

§  219.  This  mill  made  by  the  Sturtevant  Mill  Co.,  works  npon  the  same 
principle  as  a  Buhrstone,  but  it  uses  emery  instead  of  quartz,  as  the  material  to 
withstand  the  wear.  The  millstones  are  mounted  to  run  either  horizontally  or 
vertically.    A  vertical  mill  is  shown  in  Fig.  167. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  skirt  or  outer  margin  of  buhrstones  wears  faster 
than  the  eye.  These  stones  correct  that  difficulty  by  having  an  eye  of  buhrstone 
and  a  skirt  of  emery  (see  Fig.  168).  This  emery  millstone  is  prepared  with  an 
iron  cup  or  shell  into  which  are  placed  large  blocks  of  emery  which  are  laid  as 
a  skirt  around  an  eye  of  buhrstone,  and  slabs  of  sandstone  on  edge  are  placed  in 
positione  through  the  emery  skirt  corresponding  to  the  furrows  of  the  buhrstone; 
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then  the  melted  metal  (zinc,  bronze  or  iron)  is  poured  around  the  blocks  of  emery 
and  sandstone,  faeteniug  them  firmly  in  their  places.  Such  metal  filling  is  used 
as  ie  best  adapted  to  the  class  of  grinding  required.  These  millstones  need 
but  little  dressing,  the  furrows  are  easily  opened  because  they  are  made  of  softer 
material  than  the  rest. 


FIQ.   167. — SECTION  OF  VERTICAL  ROCK   EMERY   MILL  WITH   MILLSTONES 
AND  PULLEY  REMOVED. 

Rock  emery  milletones  are  run,  as  before  stated,  in  vertical  or  horizontal  mills. 
The  stones  set  to  run  vertically  have  a  horizontal  shaft  and  the  stones  set  to  run 
horizontally  have  a  vertical  shaft. 
The  horizontal  mill  is  driven  by  a 
horizontal  pulley  on  the  vertical 
shaft  below  the  millstone. 

Bock  emery  millstones  are  con- 
structed in  tour  sizes,  36,  42,  48  and 
54  inches,  to  fit  any  grist  mill  frame, 
either  as  upper  or  under  runners; 
but  the  manufacturers  make  the 
horizontal  mills  only  as  under  run- 
ners with  42-inch  millstones.  Their 
running  stone  ia  firmly  secured  to 
(he  vertical  shaft  and  the  face  of 
the  upper  stone  is  held  automatical- 
ly in  exact  parallelism  with  the  face 
of  the  running  stone.  Details  of 
horizontal  mills  using  rock  emery 
millstones  are  given  in  Table  146, 
For  a  42-inch  mill  the  stones  cost 
$200  per  pair  and  last  about  one 
FIG.  168.— ROCK  EJiEKV  MILLSTONE.  year.  The  mill  does  not  require  any 
other  repairs  to  speak  of. 
Where  the  millstones  are  set  vertically,  one  stone  only  revolves.  This  is 
pressed  against  the  stationary  stone  by  a  regulating  screw.  Vertical  mills  are 
made  in  four  sizes.     Of  these,  the  figures  on  16-inch  and  30-inch  mills  are  given 
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TABLE  146. — ^aORIZONTAL  MILLS. 


Diameter 

Resolutions 

of  Stone. 

per  Minute. 

laches. 

96 

400 

86 

400 

36 

400 

4& 

800 

42 

800 

42 

800 

48 

180) 
160f 

54 

Material  Crushed. 


Phosphate  roclc. . 
Portland  cement. 

Hard  rock 

Phosphate  rock. . 
Portland  cement. 
Hard  rock 


Size  of 
Feed. 


Inches. 


JitoH 


Size  of 

Capacity  per 

Crushed  Hock. 

24  Hours. 

Mesh. 

Tons. 

60 

SO 

60 

94 

60 

18 

60 

48 

60 

86 

d4 

Horse 
Power. 


12 
IS 
IS 
SO 
20 
SO 


From  %Ui\  less  capacity  than  42-inch  under  runners,  and  use  80  to  80  horse  power. 


in  the  Table  147.  The  figures  for  the  20-  and  24-inch  sizes  range  between  these. 
The  stones  for  vertical  mills  cost  from  $60  to  $125  per  pair  and  wear  from  eight 
months  to  two  years. 

TABLB    147. — ^VERTICAL   MILLS. 


Diameter 

Revolutions 

of  Stona 

per  Minute. 

Inches. 

16 

1,000 

16 

1,^ 

16 

1,000 

80 

6S0 

80 

650 

80 

660 

80 

660 

Material  Crushed. 


Litharge , 

Plumbago 

Marble 

Gvpsum , 

Pnosphate 

Iron  oxide 

Sulphate  of  soda 


Size  of 
Crushed  Uoclc 

Capacity  per 
24  Hours. 

Mesh. 

Tons. 

100 

4.S 

100 

8.6 

60 

4.8 

60 

7S 

60 

48  to  72 

100 

24 

60 

60 

Horse 
Power. 


8 
8 
8 
85 
86 
25 
26 


Emery  millstones  running  vertically  can  be  run  at  high  speed  and  are  rapid 
fine  grinders  of  moderately  hard  materials;  but  millstones  running  horizontally 
are  capable  of  reducing  much  harder  rock  and  crush  finer  than  the  vertical  mills, 
but  not  so  rapidly. 

The  machine  is  adapted  for  crushing  i  to  fV  ii^ch  graius  down  to  60  to  100 
mesh.  The  finer  the  product  desired,  the  smaller  should  be  the  grains  fed  for 
rapid  work. 

CuMMiNGs  Ore  Granulating  Mill. 

§  220.  This  is  a  vertical  disc  concentric  grinder.  An  annular  disc  36  inches 
in  diameter,  making  1,000  revolutions  per  minute  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  pressed 
against  a  stationary  annular  disc  within  |  to  f  inch  of  it,  reduces  1^-  to  2-inch 
cubes  down  to  ^V  i^ch  diameter,  the  wear  being  taken  up  by  a  feed  scrjew.  Both 
discs  have  furrows  dressed  on  them,  similar  to  those  of  a  Buhrstone  mill.  The 
ore  is  fed  by  a  hopper  through  the  stationary  disc  and  discharges  all  around  be- 
tween the  discs.  A  smaller  mill  crushed  1-inch  cubes  of  cement  clinker  to  wheat 
size  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  hour,  consuming  50  horse  power.  The  cost  of  re- 
newals of  wearing  plates  was  $10  per  month. 

''KEGELMtJHLE,'*  CONE  MiLL  OR  COFFEE  MiLL. 

§  221.  This  mill  (see  Figs.  16*Ja  and  16P6),  has  been  for  many  years  a  stand- 
ard machine  in  Europe  for  grinding  coal.  It  ccnaists  of  a  fixed,  open,  cylindrical 
ring  ^  as  a  die,  and  a  closed  conical  ring  I  revolving  concentrically  within  it,  as 
the  grinding  shoe.  The  axes  of  cylinder  and  cone  are  both  vertical ;  the  annular 
space  narrows  downward.  Upon  both  surfaces  are  placed  cutting  knives  or 
teeth  yz,  which  preferably  slope  downward  and  forward  in  the  direction  of  revolu- 
tion on  the  shoe,  and  downward  and  backward  on  the  die.  This  provision  is 
to  pi-event  choking  of  the  machine  demanding  excess  of  power  and  packing  of 
the  channels  between  the  cutters,  which  might  stop  the  grinding  altogether. 

The  vertical  shaft  s  is  hung  in  a  step  below  and  a  bearing  above,  and  is  driven 
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by  bevel  gears,  horizontal  shaft  and  belt  pulley.  The  cylinder  is  4S  inches  inside 
diameter  and  18  inches  high.  The  cone  is  33  inches  in  diameter  below  and  24 
inchfis  at  the  top.  The  cutting  knives  or  teeth  are  of  five  different  lengths,  all 
reaching  the  bottom,  but  extending  up  different  distances  according  to  their 


1690. — ELEVATION     OP 
CONE  HILL. 


JIG.  169&. — SECTION  OF  CONE  MILt. 


lengths.  Tbej  project  out  3}  inches  at  the  top  and  taper  down  to  0.4  inch  at 
the  bottom.     Both  of  these  provisions  facilitate  the  reception  of  the  larger  lumps 

at  the  top  and  the  grinding  of  the  smaller  at  the  bottom.  To  complete  the 
grinding,  the  annular  space  is  prolonged  4  \  inches  with  rings  J,  having  fine  cor- 
rugated surfaces  which  take  the  hardest  wear  and  are  therefore,  replaceable. 
The  step  below  has  a  vertical  adjustment  for  taking  up  wear  and  regulating  size 
of  product 

The  machine  iB  not  adapted  to  crushing  hard  substances  as  the  wear  ia  exces- 
sive, but  has  been  found  advantageous  for  coal.  A  3J-foot  mill,  running  at  12 
to  16  revolutions  per  minute,  crushes  soft  coal  from  6  inches  diameter  down  to 
J  inch  diameter  at  the  rate  of  184  tons  per  24  hours,  using  3  horse  power.  The 
corrugated  rings  last  8  to  14  days.  The  shoes  and  dies  above  last  3  to  6  months. 
The  machine  can  be  run  wet  or  dry. 

Sample  Orindeb. 

§  222.  This  is  a  cone  mill  (see  Pig.  170),  capable  of  receiving  lumps  of  1  inch 

diameter  and  of  grinding  them  down  to  i  to  j^  inch  in  diameter  or  even  less 

by    one    passage    through    the    mill.      The 

coarser  the  finished  product,  the  more  rapid 

is  the  work. 

The  vertical  shaft  is  driven  by  beveled 
gears  and  pulley  below,  and  stands  upon  a 
movable  step  which  is  raised  by  a  lever  and 
hand  screw,  giving  a  quick  adjustment  of 
size  of  space  between  the  revolving  cone  or 
shoe  and  the  fixed  ring  or  die,  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  size  of  crushed  grain.  The 
coarser  crusbing  is  done  by  slight  corruga- 
tions or  teeth  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
shoe  and  die,  while  the  lower  parts  are  smooth 
and  complete  the  crushing  by  a  simple  grind- 
ing action.  It  is  usual  to  put  the  sample 
BIO.  170. — SAMPLE  OBiHDBE.         through  Several  times,  settiiig  the  snriaces 
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closer  each  time,  and  sifting  out  the  fine  ore  after  each  passage.  The  hopper, 
the  die  and  shoe  can  be  taken  out  and  cleaned  at  a  moment^s  notice  before 
charging  a  new  batch.  With  some  ores  this  cleaning  is  best  done  by  grinding 
clean  quartz  in  the  mill. 

The  capacity  is  small  as  it  is  only  intended  for  laboratory  samples,  but  it  is 
an  extremely  handy  little  mill  for  its  purpose. 

This  mill  is  figured  and  described  in  the  catalogues  of  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  mill  machinery.  As  made  by  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  it  requires  3  horse 
power;  the  cone  revolves  150  times  per  minute;  the  total  weight  is  500  pounds. 

The  following  sizing  test*  of  chalcopyrite  and  calcite  ground  by  a  sample 
grinder  to  pass  through  a  20-mesh  screen  shows  the  quality  of  its  work:  On 
20  mesh  (over  0.85  mm.),  1.2%;  through  20  on  24  mesh  (0.85-0.708  mm.), 
1A%  ;  through  24  on  30  mesh  (0.708-0.535  mm.),  5.5% ;  through  30  on  40  mesh 
(0.535-0.374  mm.),  13.3% ;  through  40  on  50  mesh  (0.374-0.279  mm.),  10.0% ; 
through  50  on  GO  mesh  (0.279-0.232  mm.),  9.4% ;  through  60  on  70  mesh  (0.232- 
0.197  mm.),  4.1%;  through  70  on  80  mesh  (0.197-0.171  mm.),  1.6%;  through 
80  on  90  mesh  (0.171-0.155  mm.),  5.3%;  through  90  on  100  mesh  (0.155- 
0.139  mm.),  6.6% ;  through  100  on  120  mesh  (0.139-0.110  mm.),  2.1% ;  through 
120  on  150  mesh  (0.110-0.093  mm.),  3.2%;  through  150  mesh  (0.093  mm.-O), 
36.3% ;  total,  100.0%. 

Hebebli  Mill. 

§  223.  This  machine  crushes  by  the  grinding  action  of  two  revolving,  vertical 
discs  that  are  placed  eccentric  to  each  other.  Its  chief  field  is  grinding  jig 
middlings. 

As  used  in  this  country  the  discs  are  of  cast  steel  and  are  30  inches  in  diameter 
4  inches  thick  with  the  center  part  made  cellular  to  help  it  wear  ahead  of  the 
periphery.  These  discs  are  mounted  upon  flanges  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
they  upon  horizontal  shafts  with  two  boxes  and  one  pulley  each,  the  one  slightly 
eccentric  to  the  other,  adjusted  by  sliding  the  boxes  of  one  of  the  shafts.  The 
pair  of  discs  are  housed  in  a  sheet  iron  housing  with  a  delivery  spout  below.  The 
discs  are  driven  at  varying  speeds,  sometimes  in  the  same  and  sometimes  in 
opposite  directions.  The  ore,  of  the  size  of  peas  or  wheat,  is  fed  with  water 
through  the  center  of  one  of  the  shafts  by  a  worm  feeder.  The  ground  ore  comes 
out  at  the  periphery  from  between  the  discs. 

The  pressure  for  crushing  and  also  the  movement  to  take  up  wear  of  the  discs, 
are  both  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  rack  pressing  against  the  end  of  the  solid  shaft, 
driven  by  a  pinion,  a  drum,  a  chain,  and  a  heavy  weight.  This  gives  a  con- 
stant pressure  of  any  desired  amount. 

Eraser  &  Chalmers  make  a  Heberli  mill  (see  Pigs.  171a  and  1716),  which 
varies  slightly  from  the  preceding.  The  worm  feeder  is  omitted  and  the  rack 
and  pinion  are  replaced  by  a  rubber  spring.  The  figures  show  the  two  discs 
without  any  eccentricity,  but  they  are  given  a  small  eccentricity  before  starting 
to  grind. 

Mill  44  uses  two  Heberli  mills  fed  with  jig  middlings  -^  inch-  to  0  in 
size,  consisting  of  copper  bearing  conglomerate  rock.  The  mills  reduce  this 
stuff  to  about  T^-inch  maximum  grain,  guided  by  a  testing  hand  sieve.  The 
best  combination  of  the  many  tried  was  to  drive  one  shaft  forward  300  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  other  backward  at  60,  by  open  and  crossed  belts  respectively, 
and  to  use  an  eccentricity  of  1  inch.  They  are  fed  by  large  hopper  and  bucket 
elevators  delivering  to  the  screw  feeder.  The  capacity  of  each  is  33  tons  in  22 
hours.  

•  Courtenoj  de  Ealb,  priyate  commuDioation. 
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At  Mill  43,  the  Heberli  mill  bas  been  tested  against  rolls  for  crusliing  jig 
middlinge,  showing  marked  advantage  in  favor  of  rolls.  The  capacitr  of  rolls 
is  greater  and  the  cost  is  less,  A  pair  of  22xi6-inch  rolls  ia  used.  Shells  cost 
4  cents  per  pound  and  last  one  month.     The  Heberli  discs  weigh  500  pounds  per 


pair ;  cost  10  cents  per  pound  and  last  16  days.    The  rolls  require  10  horse  power 
and  the  Heberli  mills  13  horse  power  each. 

Fraser  £  ChalmerE*  give  sizing  teste  on  the  ground  conglomerate  jig  mid- 
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dlings  as  follows:     The  wear  of  steel  was  4  pounds  per  ton  of  pulp  ground. 


Calumet  MUL 

HeclaMOl. 

OnlOmeBh 

Through  10  on  16  mesh... 
Through lOon  80    **     ... 
Through 80 on  60    **    ... 
Through 60 oo  100    **    ... 

94.8 

86.8 

91.8 

6.9 

8.8 

8.9 

;.8 

40.6 

90.1 

6.9 

6.9 

16.4 

100.0 

100.0 

These  mills  find  favor  in  Mill  44  partly  on  account  of  their  capacity  and  com- 
pactness, but  chiefly  on  account  of  their  ability  to  crush  and  prepare  the  native 
copper  in  this  difficult  product  for  jigging. 

The  parent  form  used  in  Germany  drives  but  one  disc,  the  other  runs  in  the 
same  direction  by  friction.  These  machines  have  springs,  screws  and  hand 
wheels  for  setting  up  the  pressure.  The  center  parts  of  both  discs  have  a  line 
of  pockets  arranged  spirally  from  the  center,  to  advance  the  ore  and  to  enable 
the  center  to  wear  in  advance  of  the  periphery.  These  also  cause  a  suction  which 
enables  the  machine  to  be  run  without  a  worm  feed.  A  machine  at  Ammeberg, 
Sweden,*'  treating  galena  and  blende  finely  disseminated  in  quartz  and  horn- 
blende, with  discs  revolving  300  times  per  minute,  crushes  30,624  pounds 
(13,920  kilos)  per  24  hours,  from  4  to  2  mm.  down  to  1  mm.  Twelve  steel  discs 
in  396  twelve-hour  shifts,  wearing  from  264  pounds  (120  kilos)  each  new  to  30.8 
pounds  (14  kilos)  old,  crushed  6,063,552  pounds  (2,756,160  kilos)  of  ore,  cor- 
responding to:  0.5223  kilo  gross  of  steel  worn  per  1000  kilos  ore  ground,  (1.044 
pounds  per  2,000  pound  ton),  and  0.4614  kilo  net  of  steel  worn  per  1000  kilos  ore 
ground  (0.922  pounds  per  2,000  pound  ton).  Repeated  experiments  show  about 
f  to  1  inch  (20  to  25  mm.)  to  be  the  best  eccentricity.  Water  used  is  about 
5^  gallons  (20  liters)  per  minute. 

The  power  required  at  Przibram*  for  a  two  disc  mill  is  2^  to  5  horse  power. 
This  will  crush  the  following  quantities  per  24  hours:  21,120  pounds  (9,600 
kilos)  from  4  mm.  to  2  mm. ;  10,032  pounds  (4,560  kilos)  from  6  nun.  to  2  mm. ; 
8,976  pounds  (4,080  kilos)  from  9  mm.  to  2  mm. 

Linkenbach  describes  another  form  with  three  discs,  one  large  disc  74.8  inches 
(1.9  m.)  diameter,  revolving  twice  per  minute,  and  two  small  discs  about  27.9 
inches  (708  mm.)  diameter,  revolving  250  to  300  times.  This  form  is  sometimes 
mounted  double  with  the  pressure  of  one  opposed  by  the  pressure  of  the  other. 
This  six  disc  mill  uses  21  metric  horse  power  or  5^  for  a  single  disc.  Capacity, 
power  and  water  for  the  three  disc  mills  are  about  double  that  required  for  two 
disc  mills. 

At  Ammeberg,  Sweden,  where  the  ore  is  galena  and  blende,  finely  disseminated 
in  quartz,  this  three  disc  machine  crushes  2,200  pounds  (1,000  kilos)  per  hour, 
and  in  318  twelve-hour  shifts,  crushed  8,395,200  pounds  (3,816,000  kilos). 
The  large  steel  disc  wore  from  1,373  pounds  (624  kilos)  down  to  101.2  pounds 
(46  kilos)  and  ten  small  steel  discs  wore  each  from  198  pounds  (90  kilos)  to  22 
pounds  (10  kilos),  giving  0.788  gross,  or  0.733  net  pounds  worn  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  Using  discs  cast  from  scrap,  the  wear  was  0.826  pounds  per  ton 
gross  and  0.749  pounds  net. 

The  power  required  at  Przibram  f  for  a  three  disc  mill  is  given  in  Table  148. 

James  Booardus  Eccentric  Mill. 

§  224.  This  mill,  invented  in  1832,  consists  of  two  circular,  horizontal  grind- 
ing plates,  the  lower  attached  by  a  flange  to  a  vertical  driving  shaft,  the  upper- 

'  •  Aatv-  u,  BAH,  Jahrb.,  VoL  XXXI.  (1888),  p,  907.    flhid. 
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TABLE  148. — POWER  FOR  A  THREE  DISO  HEBERLI  MILL. 


§   225 


Hone  Power 
Used. 

Capacity  per  94  hours. 

Slaeof 
Feed. 

Siaeof 
Product. 

6to8 
5to8 
5to8 

!§§§ 

Mm. 
4 

8 
9 

Mm. 
8 
9 
9 

placed  eccentric  with  the  lower,  running  in  a  bearing  in  the  "cover  of  the  mill, 
and  driven  by  the  friction  with  the  lower  plate.  Power  is  applied  either  by 
pulley  on  the  vertical  shaft  or  by  pulley  on  a  horizontal  shaft  with  bevelled  gears 
transmitting  to  the  vertical  shaft. 

The  mill  has  the  advantage  over  concentric  mills  that  no  two  parts  can  come 
in  contact  consecutively,  and  hence  the  plates  will  wear  evenly.  The  eccentricity 
also  causes  an  even  feeding,  crushing  and  discharging  of  the  particles.  The 
eccentricity  when  grooved  plates  are  used,  causes  also  cutting  action  upon  the 
material  to  be  crushed. 

The  mill  is  made  with  a  variety  of  grooved  or  smooth  plates,  according  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  mill  is  fed  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  plate  and  dis- 
charges at  the  periphery  of  the  plate.  Pressure  is  maintained  by  a  weight  and 
levers  acting  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  shaft.  It  is  used  for  grinding  fer- 
tilizers, drugs,  etc.  There  are  five  sizes,  numbered  from  2  to  6  inclusive.  No. 
2  takes  3  horse  power  and  No.  5,  8  horse  power.  No.  2  is  run  from  300  to  800 
revolutions  per  minute  and  crushes  from  2  to  8  tons  of  bones,  fire  brick  or  clay 
in  10  hours. 

Ball  Mills. 

§  225.  The  Bruckner  Ball  Mill  was  the  parent  form  of  the  Griison  ball 
mill  and  consisted  of  a  cylinder  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis  with  die  plates 
around  the  circumference.  The  ore  ground  by  balls,  passed  out  through  the 
spaces  between  the  die  plates  and  fell  upon  a  screen  surrounding  the  cylinder. 
The  oversize  of  this  screen  was  carried  back  to  the  feed  spout  by  spiral  end  ele- 
vators while  the  undersize  was  discharged  into  the  bin. 

The  GRtJsoN  Ball  Mill*  (see  Figs.  172a  and  1726),  is  a  cylindrical  mill 
revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis.  Inside  it  are  many  chilled  iron  or  steel  balls  of 
different  sizes.  The  ore  is  ground  by  the  attrition  of  the  balls  against  each  other 
and  against  the  die  ring.  The  die  ring  is  composed  of  five  perforated,  spiral, 
chilled  iron  plates  arranged  so  that  each  laps  the  next,  which  by  forming  steps, 
give  the  balls  a  drop  from  one  to  the  next,  and  furnish  a  space  beneath  the  step 
for  the  return  of  the  oversize  of  the  outer  screens.  Outside  the  die  plate  is  a 
coarse  perforated  screen  to  take  the  wear,  in  five  parts  with  spaces  between,  and 
again,  outside  that  is  a  fine  gauze  screen.  A  defiector  or  shovel  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  each  section  of  fine  screen  to  convey  on  its  upward  journey  the  oversise 
of  the  screens  back  into  the  grinding  space.  The  ore  is  fed  through  a  hopper  at 
one  end  and  is  discharged  through  the  screens.  The  cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a 
plate  iron  housing  with  a  discharge  spout  below.  The  mill  is  driven  by  gear 
and  pinion  with  tight  and  loose  pidleys.  The  mill  can  be  run  wet  or  dry  and  is 
suitable  for  fine  grinding  of  cements,  fertilizers,  clays  and  soft  ores.  With  hard 
ores  the  quartz  grinds  the  balls  too  much.  It  is  fed  with  egg  size.  There  are 
eight  sizes  of  mills  of  which  three  are  given  in  Table  149. 

*  This,  in  its  latest  improved  form,  is  called  the  Knipp  baD  mill  and  Is  manufacturel  by  lYIed.  Krui^ 
Grllsoiiirerk:. 
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BALL  HILL. 


QBtJSON    BALL    UILL. 


a.  Die  ring. 

b.  Side  plates. 

c  Coarae  screen, 
d.  Fine  screen. 


e.  Discharge  Bpout 

f .  Deflector  or  shorel. 

g.  BackdeflectiDgbolea 

in  ooarse  BCreen. 

TABLE  149. — OB680N  BALL  UILL. 


Dtam- 

Revo- 

Balls. 

OipMllTperMHou™. 

Slie. 

MiSSU 

Wt^bta 

K- 

U««l. 

Od  Couae  Work. 

Oo  Fine  Work. 

0 

* 

Meten 
.(W> 

i.m 

I.8BD 

«0 
SB 

KUoK 

4E 
100 

■  100 

100 

m 

■  m 

KIT 

40 

i 
is 

H 
otoll 

Klloik 

14.400  of  brick  Iwtii  to  «> 

li.T»  of  gold  ore.  to  to 
mcah. 

S«0  of  chroms  Iron  ore  to  ISD 

mesh. 
LMOofemerrtoIOOnMih. 

n>«h. 

>  baa  100,  sua  No.  4  bMVGO  divided  u  ihowD,  ■■  railed  sliea  do  better  duo  one 

The  wear  of  balls  from  grinding  102,400  bflrrclsof  ceinent  was  1,345  kilos.  As- 
euming  a  barrel  to  weight  415  pounds,  this  gives  0.139  pounds  of  metal  worn 
off  the  balls  per  ton  crushed.    The  end  plates  last  18  months. 

The  Jenisch  Ball  Mill  is  similar  to  the  GriiEon  and  is  used  by  the  Common- 
wealth Mining  and  Milling  Co.  at  Pearce,  Arizona,  for  giinding  gold  and  silver 
ore  preparatory  to  pan  amalgamation.  The  plant  consists  of  three  No.  5  ma< 
chines  having  cylinders  S,210  mm.  in  diameter  and  1,030  mm.  long,  and  one 
No.  2  machine  having  a  cylinder  1,640  mm,  in  diameter  and  800  mm.  long. 
The  capacity  of  the  whole  plant  is  about  80  tons  in  24  hours,  the  No.  5  machines 
grinding  about  33  tons  each  in  24  hours.  The  size  of  the  material  fed  is  about 
:!  to  -1  inches  in  diameter;  the  product  passes  through  a  40-me.*h  screen.  One 
man  is  required  to  tend  the  four  macbiaes.    The  power  is  estimated  at  5  horse 
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power  for  the  No.  2  machine  and  12  horse  power  for  the  No.  5  machine.  The 
pulp  is  much  more  imiform  than  that  from  a  stamp  mill.  The  machines  have 
not  been  running  long  enough  to  estimate  wear,  but  it  is  thought  from  present 
indications  that  it  will  be  low. 

The  Dodge  Improved  Pulverizer. 

§  226.  This  is  a  hexagonal  barrel  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  perforated  die  plates  and  screens  is  similar  to  the  Grlison  Ball  Mill, 
except  that  it  has  but  one  thickness  of  screen  outside  the  die.  Within  it  are 
placed  steel  balls  of  15  and  30  pounds  weight  and  pieces  of  quartz,  or  the  former 
only.  It  is  used  for  wet  or  dry  crushing  and  the  results  are  similar  to  stamp 
mill  work,  as  shown  by  Table  150  and  the  following  sizing  test  from  Wagoner.^" 

TABLE  150. — DODGE  IMPROVED  PULVERIZER. 


Siaeof 
MIU. 

Capacity  per 
84  Houra.  (a) 

Horse 
Power. 

ReTolutiona 
per  Minute. 

0 
1 
8 

Tons. 
40  to  00 
80  to  40 
10  to  80 

16 

10 

6 

18 
86 
88 

(o)  DepeudiDg  on  the  oiie  of  acreeD. 


Quarta  Crushed 

Dnr  through 

KMeah. 

Quarta  Crushed 

Dry  through 

90  Mesh. 

Quarta  Crushed 

Dry  through 

90  Mesh. 

Throagh80on  84  medi 

"       84  "    80     "     

"       80  ••    85     ••     

••       85  "    60     "     

••       60  "    00     "     

00  "  100     •'     

"      100  "  180     "     

••      180  "  180     "     

••     160meab 

'.0 

.0 

.0 

86.5 

8.0 

19.5 

7.5 

10.0 

86.6 

U.O 

10.8 
9.8 

18.6 
8.5 
7.0 
4.5 
4.6 

88.0 

19.00 

88.85 

11.75 

17.60 

6.60 

7.85 

6.85 

8.76 

6.76 

100.0 

100.0 

100.00 

This  mill  is  modified  for  treating  cement  gravel  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  dis- 
integrated without  breaking  the  pebbles,  which  pass  out  through  the  hollow 
trunnion. 

Tustin's  Rotating  Pulverizing  Mill. 

§  227.  This  consists  of  a  revolving  die  ring  or  tire  11,  with  horizontal  axis  in 
which  are  screening  slots  (see  Figs.  173a  and  1736).  Within  it  are  two  loose 
cylindrical  rollers  10,  which  crush  the  ore  by  their  weight.  Outside  of  the  die 
ring  is  the  fine  screen  14,  which  limits  the  size  of  crushing.  Two  sizes  are  made 
(see  Table  151). 

TABLE   161. — ^tustin's   MILL. 


Die  Ring. 

Large  Roller. 

Small  RoUer. 

Capacity 
per  94 
Hours. 

Horse 
Poirer 
Used. 

ReTolu- 

Siie. 

Inside 
Diameter. 

Length. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Length. 

Weight. 

tlODS 

M^te. 

Small.. 

Inches. 
64 
40 

Inches. 
18 
14 

Inches. 
1^ 

la^ 

Inches. 
18 
14 

Pounds. 
1,900 
475 

Inches. 
14 
11 

Inches. 
18 
14 

Pounds. 
780 
850 

Tons. 
12toM 
4  to  10 

^ 

flO 

8i 
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The  die  ring  ia  3J  inches  thick  and  is  made  in  eight  sections,  of  chilled  cast 
iron  or  eteel  and  hae  Blots  in  it  parallel  to  the  axis,  12  inches  x  \  inch,  widening 


FIO.   173o. — CROSS  SECTION  OF  TCSTIN'S  BOTABT  PDLVERtZlNQ  MILL. 

outward.    The  slots  13  at  the  end  of  each  section  for  returning  the  oversize  of 
the  outer  screen  are  about  1  inch  wide.    The  screen  is  made  in  eight  sections. 


each  18X18  inches  for  tlie  large  size.     The  revolving  part,  consisting  of  the 
die  ring  11  and  end  discs  t,  8,  is  mounted  on  two  hollow  trunnions  or  journals 
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and  hag  at  ooe  end  a  gear  wheel  5  driTen  by  pinioD  4  and  pulley  1.  Through 
the  gear  trunnion  a  shaft  20  passes  and  on  the  inner  end  is  keyed  an  indicator 
yoke  16  and  on  the  outer  end  an  index  poiuter  'i'Z.  Through  tliir  opposite  hollow- 
trunnion  a  tube  33  fed  by  hopper  31  and  water  jet  39,  brings  in  the  ore.  A 
water  jet  3S  is  played  on  the  outside  of  the  Ecreen  near  the  top  to  clear  it.  For 
dry  crushing  the  two  water  jets  arc  left  out.  A  plate  iron  housing  40  riveled 
together  encloses  the  whole  machine  and  delivers  the  pulp  in  s  spout  below.  The 
indicator  yoke  Ifi  is  acted  upon  by  the  rollers.  When  the  machine  is  under  fed, 
the  rollers  oscillate  back  and  forth,  which  state  of  things  is  shown  by  the  index 
pointer.    By  placing  a  cam  on  the  pointer,  an  automatic  feeder  may  be  provided. 

Wagoner"*  gives  the  capacity  of  the  large  mill  as  12  tons  in  24  hours,  crush- 
ing through  a  20-mesh  screen.  He  gives  the  following  sizing  test  of  the  pulp: 
Through  35  on  60  mesh  {0.45  to  0.305  ram.),  58.5%;  through  50  on  00 
mesh  (0.305  to  0.255  mm.),  13.5%;  through  60  on  100  mesh  (0.255  to 
0.175  mm.),  14.5%;  through  100  on  120  mesh  {0.175  to  0.120  mm.),  5.5%; 
through  120  on  150  mesh  (0.120  to  0.075  mm.),  3.0%;  through  15t)  mesh 
(0.075  mm.  to  0),  5.0%.  The  sizing  test  shows  that  this  machine  ranks  very 
high  as  a  non-sliming  crusher.  The  wear  of  iron  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
gravity  stamps.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  crushing  gold  ores  where  the  sliming 
of  tellurides  is  to  be  avoided  and  concentration  is  the  chief  method  of  benefici- 
atioD. 

Clean  Up  Baiirels. 

g  228.  "In  cleaning  up  the  martars  and  nicrciiry  traps  of  gold  stamp  mills, 
much  valuable  amalgam  is  found  mixed  with  (juartz,  iron  and  other  foreign 


PIQ.   174. — OLEAN  UP  BARREL. 

matter.  These  cleanings,  upon  b.Mng  placed  in  the  clean  up  barrel,  with  addi- 
tional quicksilver  and  cast  iron  bnlls,^are  thoroughly  ground  and  worked,  the 
amalgam  being  taken  up  by  the  quicksilver  and  separated  from  the  waste 
matter."* 

They  work  intermittently,  receiving  a  charge,  grinding  it  for  a  specified  time 

and  later  discharging  it.     They  are  bull  milld  consisting  of  plain  iron  cylinders 

revolving  on  horizontal  axes  (see  Fijj.  174).     Heads  carrying  the  trunnions  or 

*  From  oalaloi^e  ol  FulUm  BoglDeorlDK  Worka. 
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journals  are  bolted  to  the  flanged  ends  of  the  cylinders.  They  are  sometimes 
driven  by  direct  pulleys,  sometimes  by  pinion  and  gear.  They  are  generally 
provided  with  a  manhole  on  one  side  and  a  hand  hole  on  the  other.  Both  are 
closed  by  covers  flush  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  made  tight  with 
rubber  gaskets  and  held  in  place  by  screw  clamps.  Sometimes  one  opening  only 
is  used.  A  few  large  spherical  balls  of  chilled  cast  iron  are  used.  A  barrel 
requires  2|  horse  power  when  running  at  30  revolutions  per  minute.  Figures 
upon  these  ball  mills  are  given  in  Table  152. 


TABLE   152.— CLEAN   UP  BABBBL8. 

Abbreviations.— C.I. = Cast  iron;  Ft. s feet;  In^slnches;  Lbe.=poundB;  No.s=Number. 


6 

Blaterial 

of 
Barrel 

i 

Ft. 

[  D     Diameter. 

■ 

Ss 
In. 

5<j 
In 

g(     Length  of 
•       Journals. 

In. 

%4 

o 
In. 

Revolu- 
tions 
per  Minute. 

Iron  Balls. 

Fed  by 

Product  goes  to 

Time 

1 

<a) 

6  to  10 
(d)12 

11 

of 
Treat- 
ment. 

M 

C.I 

80 

75 
86 

Lbs. 

16 
16 

88 

Black   sand  from 
yarious  machines 

Heavy  sand  from 
battery,  plates 
and  traps. 

Battery  residue 
and    stuff    from 
mercury  traps. 

Lik6MiU78 

Yields  amalgam 
and  tailings  treat- 
ed  by  chlorina- 
tion  or  cyanide. 

Hosed  out  to  a 
mechanical  batea 

dean  ud  Dan. ..... 

Hours. 
(6) 

84 

67 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 

gi 

24 
84 

84 

48 
»4 

(780 

88 

6S 

C.L(c)... 

•  •  •  • 

4 

9 

Like  Mm  78 

26  to  46 

71 

78 

CL 

•  •  •  • 

8 
8 

2^ 

16 

14 
14 

id)  18 
(d)18 

88 
88 

stuff  from  battery 
clean  up  and  mer- 
cury trap. 

See  text 

Mechanical  batf*a. , 

78 

^ 

86 
80 

8 
8 

fleetest 

86  to  46 

74n:i:?v^::: 

»t 

II 

86  to  46 

71) 

C.L(t).... 

Heads  from  carpet 
tables. 

Amalgamated 
plates. 

(fc)«4 

(a)  Hard  round  stones.  (6)  Adds  a  little  sulphuric  add  to  charge,  (c)  Hand  hole,  5  Inches  diameter, 
(d)  White  iron,  (a)  Cast  iron,  4  inches  diameter.  (/)  Elliptical  mannole,  18x18  inches;  discharge  hole,  1>4 
inches  diameter,  (a)  Inside,  (h)  After  18  hours  add  1  to  lU  pints  sulphuric  add:  after  81  hours  add  mercury 
and  water,    (t)  With  ends  bolted  in. 

In  Mills  65,  73  and  74  the  feed  is  the  bottom  sand  from  the  twelve  stamp 
mortars,  sulphurets  from  the  clean  up  room,  and  unfinished  settlings  frdm  the 
No.  1  settling  tank  of  the  previous  run.  The  charge  is  put  in  with  balls,  and 
about  a  flask  of  mercury  (76 J  pounds)  and  with  water  enough  to  cover  over  the 
sand  to  a  depth  of  12  inches.    The  doors  are  clamped  and  locked. 

The  discharging  is  done  by  opening  the  manhole  when  on  top.  Water  is  run 
in  with  a  hose  to  flush  out  the  fiiiest  of  the  mud  to  a  catch  hopper  beneath.  The 
water  is  then  stopped  and  the  IJ-inch  hole  at  the  bottom  is  then  opened.  The 
amalgam  and  pulp  are  drawn  off  into  buckets  which  go  to  the  clean  up  room. 
The  catch  hopper  takes  the  overflow  of  these  buckets.  A  man  then  enters  the 
barrel,  lifts  out  the  balls,  hoses  out  as  much  fine  pyrite  as  possible  into  the  bucket 
below,  and  finally,  scrapes  out  all  the  scrap  iron. 

The  catch  hopper  is  made  of  wood  and  is  water  and  mercury  tight,  5X5  feet 
area,  with  bottom  sloping  from  three  sides,  the  fourth  side  being  vertical,  and 
the  outlet  at  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  side.  The  earlier  run  of 
fine  pulp  goes  directly  to  amalgamated  plates  below,  but  during  the  run  of  heavy 
stuff,  a  spigot  pipe  is  placed  in  this  outlet  and  mercury  is. caught  in  a  kettle 
while  the  water  and  fine  pulp  escapes  by  an  overflow  to  the  amalgamated  plates. 
And  finally,  the  coarser  residue  is  hosed  from  the  catch  hopper  to  the  amal- 
gamated plates.  The?e  plates  are  two  in  number,  the  first  12  foot  long  and  1 
foot  wide,  the  second  15  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide.  No.  1  settling  tank  (10X1X2 
feet  deep)  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  plate^  and  No.  2  settling  tank  (16X4 
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X3  feet  deep)  at  the  end  of  the  second.  A  tilting  tail  at  the  end  of  the  first 
plate  is  used  when  fine  pulp  is  passing,  to  bridge  everything  over  to  the  second 
plate  and  thence  to  the  No.  2  settling  tank.  When,  however,  coarse  pulp  is 
being  run  the  tilting  tail  is  elevated  and  the  pulp  traverses  only  the  upper  plate 
and  drops  into  No.  1  settling  tank.  The  amalgam  from  these  plates  goes  to  the 
clean  up  room  and  is  put  with  that  obtained  from  the  clean  up  barreL  The 
coarse  settlings  in  the  No.  1  settling  tank  are  fed  to  the  barrel  in  the  next  fort- 
nightly clean  up.  The  settlings  from  the  No.  2  settling  tank  go  to  the  chlorina- 
tion  plant  and  the  overflow  is  waste. 

The  series  of  buckets  ranging  from  the  first  with  sulphurets  and  amalgam,  to 
the  last  with  scrap  iron,  are  panned  in  the  clean-up  room  in  sinks  arranged  as 
follows :  Mercury  sink  is  of  cast  iron.  It  is  2^  feet  X  2  feet  X  1}  inches.  This 
is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  operator.  In  front  is  a  wooden  panning  shelf,  5  feet 
long  by  2^  feet  wide  and  with  three  sides,  8  inches  high,  long  enough  for  two 
men  to  pan  at  the  same  time.  The  bottom  slopes  toward  and  discharges  into 
an  iron  tank  5  feet  long  X  2\  feet  wide  X  1^  feet  deep,  at  the  right 

The  process  is  as  follows :  The  contents  of  each  bucket  are  screened  wet  through 
a  gold  pan,  the  bottom  of  which  is  punched  with  round  holes  \  inch  diamet^. 
The  oversize  is  hand  picked,  yielding:  (1)  Scrap  iron  which  is  waste;  (2) 
coarse  rock  to  stamps;  (3)  amalgamated  scrap  copper  which  is  retorted,  melted 
to  a  brick  and  sent  to  smelting  works ;  (4)  gold  nuggets  and  hard  amalgam  which 
are  put  with  soft  amalgam.  The  undersize  from  the  screen  is  caught  in  a  gold 
pan.  It  is  panned,  yielding:  (1)  Soft  amalgam  which  is  strained  wet  through 
strong  drilling  and  yields  hard  amalgam  to  retort  and  quicksilver  to  be  used 
over;  (2)  heavy  sulphurets  to  the  iron  tank  which  yields  heavy  settlings  to  barrel 
in  its  next  run  and  overflow  to  the  second  of  the  series  of  tanks  previously  men- 
tioned. 

This  mill  also  has  a  small  clean  up  barrel  15  inches  in  diameter  and  2  feet 
long  in  which  the  hard  amalgam  scraped  ofE  the  amalgamated  plates  just  previous 
to  the  fortnightly  clean  up,  is  ground  for  24  hours  with  some  mercury  and 
water  enough  to  make  a  thin  paste.  This  barrel  makes  28  revolutions  per 
minute  and  it  is  discharged  and  the  products  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
large  barrel. 

Mill  61  treats  battery  residue  in  a  clean  up  barrel  12  hours.  It  is  then  dis- 
charged over  a  gently  sloping  inclined  plane,  30  inches  wide,  upon  the  upper  end 
of  which  most  of  the  amalgam  lodges.  Thence  the  pulp  passes  to  a  riffle  sluice 
box,  10  feet  long,  which  catches  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  amalgam.  The 
remaining  pulp  is  run  into  a  tank  and  from  here  run  over  the  mill  sluice  plates 
to  catch  any  little  remaining  quicksilver. 

The  economical  importance  of  a  clean  up  barrel  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  in 
a  stamp  mill.  By  its  use  it  is  possible  to  save  a  remarkable  amount  of  gold 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  Among  the  things  treated  by  it  are:  (1) 
Old  screens  and  pieces  of  scrap  iron  from  the  mortars  which  are  first  allowed  to 
rust  to  pieces;  (2)  old  straining  cloths,  brooms,  chips,  etc.,  which  are  burned 
and  their  ashes  treated ;  (3)  the  sweepings  and  drainings  of  the  mill,  accumulated 
dust,  flue  dust,  etc.  Loring  states  that  many  thousand  dollars  may  be  saved  in 
this  way  around  a  large  plant. 

Alsinq  Cylindeb. 

§  229.  This  is  a  cylinder  which  grinds  by  flint  pebbles  and  is  used  for  grind- 
ing talc  after  a  Griffin  mill  or  a  Buhrstone  mill.  It  is  6  feet  in  diameter,  6  to 
10  feet  long,  lined  with  porcelain  brick  and  filled  one-third  full  of  round  flint 
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pebbles,  If  to  2^  inches  in  diameter.  The  porcelain  lining  for  a  6  X  8-foot 
cylinder,  weighs  2,500  pounds;  costs  3^  cents  per  pound;  lasts  3  to  4  years. 
The  machine  uses  800  pounds  of  pebbles  per  year  which  cost  $21  per  ton.  It 
works  intermittently  and  has  a  manhole  for  charging  and  discharging.  A  charge 
equal  to  800  to  1,600  pounds  is  ground  in  3  to  4  hours  with  the  machine  revolv- 
ing 20  revolutions  per  minute  and  using  20  horse  power.  The  heat  generated 
is  very  great  and  sometimes  causes  pebbles  to  split. 

Fbisbee  Lucop  Mill. 

§  230.  This  mill  (see  Fig.  175)^  consists  of  a  stationary  die  ring  or  tire  with 
horizontal  axis.    Two  small  rollers,  loosely  held,  are  driven  by  two  arms  around 


FIO.  175. — CROSS  SECTION  THROUGH  CENTER  OF  FRISBEE  LUCOP  MILL. 


AA,  Arm.  CO.  Shell 

BB,  Driven.      DD.  Discs. 


FF.  Fan  blades.    H    Feed  opening.      00.  Discharge. 
OG.  Ring.  KK,  Wedge  bolts.       RR.  Bolls. 


inside  the  tire ;  their  speed  is  such  that  centrifugal  force  acts  energetically,  doing 
the  work  of  crashing  between  the  rollers  and  the  tire. 

The  machine  is  run  wet  with  two  screen  discs,  one  on  each  side,  or  it  is  run 
dry  witii  exhaust  fans,  with  or  without  screens.  A  separate  suction  fan  may  be 
used.  There  are  four  sizes  of  mill :  16,  20,  24  and  30  inches.  The  24-inch  mill 
has  a  die  ring  of  rolled  steel,  24  inches  inside  diameter,  6  inches  face,  and  3  inches 
thick.  The  rollers  are  8  inches  diameter,  6  inches  face  and  weigh  80  pounds 
each.  The  centrifugal  force  is  6,400  pounds  when  running  at  300  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  mill  grinds  1  ton  of  quartz  or  3  tons  of  soft  material  per 
hour  through  a  60-mesh  screen,  using  15  to  18  horse  power.  The  20-inch  mill 
makes  500  revolutiisns  per  minute,  grinds  i  ton  per  hour  through  60  mesh,  using 
8  horse  power.  A  30-inch  wet  mill,  running  at  300  revolutions  per  minute, 
crushes  4  tons  of  New  Jersey  bluestone  rock  per  hour  through  a  40-mesh  screen, 
using  12  horse  power.  Data  on  wear,  water,  and  size  of  feed  are  not  given. 
The  wear  will  probably  take  place  more  on  the  lower  part  of  the  die  ring  than 
on  the  upper,  due  to  the  action  of  gravity.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mill  is  suit- 
able for  quartz  ores  of  all  kinds  where  pulverization  to  40  or  60  mesh  is  needed. 


2«8  orb  dressing.  §  231 

Thb  Griffin  Centbifcoal  Stamp  Mill. 

§231.  This  mill  (see  Fig.  176),  consists  of  a  cylindrical  riog  or  die,  30 
inches  inside  diameter,  6  inches  face,  and  3  Inches  thick,  with  horizontal  axis 
and  three  corrugated  rolls  or  stamps,  VH  inches  diameter,  6  inches  face.     These 


stamps  weigh  110  pounds;  are  cast  chrome  steel,  with  2-inch  thick  cylindrical 
shell,  having  a  4-inch  hole  in  the  cenlor  nnd  a  set  of  right  teeth  or  stamp  shoes, 
2  inches  long,  8  inches  wide  and  6  inches  face.  The  space  between  the  teeth  or 
shoes  is  about  3f  inches  at  the  outside.  These  titHmps  are  mounted  with  a 
loose  fit,  on  looEe  shafts,  3  inches  in  diameter  and  about  10  inches  long.  The 
three  shafts  are  mounted  between  two  three-armed  spiders  keyed  to  central  hori- 
zontal driving  shaft,  one  spider  at  each  end  of  the  machine.  The  bearings  are 
eo  constructed  that  they  compel  the  ehaft  and  its  stamp  to  gyrate  about  the 
main  shaft,  preventing  them  from  lagging  or  hurrying,  allowing  the  stamp  to 
be  forced  out  against  the  die  by  centrifugal  force,  but  preventing  the  stamp  at 
the  top  of  the  revolution  from  tumbling  toward  the  center  when  at  rest  or 
slowly  revolving. 

On  the  discharge  side  are  three  scrapers  riveted  to  the  spider  ring.  The 
scrapers  are  plough  shaped  and  cause  the  pulverized  material,  whether  wet  or 
dry,  to  pass  tnrough  the  screen.  On  the  feed  side  are  three  spouts,  each  one  in 
advance  of  a  stamp,  providing  a  continuous  feed  around  the  whole  circle.  These 
three  spouts  are  fed  by  an  axial  feed  hopper  and  some  form  of  automatic  feeder 
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outside.  The  screening  surface  is  a  disc  34  inches  diameter  and  is  held  in  place 
by  a  front  case^  closed  all  around,  and  discharging  at  the  bottom.  The  die 
ring  or  tire  is  held  in  a  shell  of  cast  iron,  having  feet  with  which  to  bolt  it  to  the 
foundation.  It  is  in  halves  which  are  flanged  and  bolted  together  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  die.  The  central  shaft  of  the  machine  is  driven  by  a  pulley 
and  provided  with  a  fly  wheel;  80  revolutions  of  the  machine  per  minute  gets 
contact  between  the  stamps  and  the  die  at  the  top  of  the  circle.  At  190  revolu- 
tions of  the  pulley,  its  capacity  is  7^  tons  per  hour  of  copper  matte  from  1}  inches 
in  size  to  iV  inch.    It  requires  30  horse  power. 

Edge  Runners. 

§  232.  These  mills,  sometimes  also  called  Edge  stone  mills,  have  vertical  roll- 
ers running  in  a  circular  enclosure  with  a  stone  or  iron  base  or  die.  Of  them 
there  are  two  classes:  (a)  Those  in  which  the  rollers  gyrate  around  a  central 
axis,  rolling  upon  the  die  as  they  go.  The  Chili  mill  is  the  parent  of  mills  of 
this  class,  (b)  Those  in  which  the  enclosure  or  pan  revolves  and  the  rollers 
placed  on  a  fixed  axis  are  in  turn  revolved  by  the  pan. 

The  action  of  the  Edge  runner  combines  true  grinding  or  abrasion  with  true 
rolling  or  pressure.  The  center  of  the  roller  is  rolling  upon  the  fragments 
while  the  two  margins  are  sliding  upon  them ;  the  outer  is  sliding  forward,  the 
inner  backward.  The  nearer  the  margin  the  greater  is  the  grinding  action.  It 
can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that,  with  light  weight  rollers,  the  rolling  action, 
by  supporting  the  weight  of  the  roller^  impedes  the  grinding,  and  that  a  roller, 
with  the  central  part  cut  away,  would  grind  more  rapidly  than  the  usual  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  narrow,  heavy  weight  wheels,  where  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  is  very  high,  the  rolling  action  is  probably  fully  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  grinding.  For  example  T.  A.  Blake  has  reported  that  he  tripled  the  capacity 
by  making  the  runners  narrower,  thereby  increasing  the  weight  per  square  inch. 

The  Chilian  form  was  originally  used  as  a  coarse  grinder  to  prepare  the  ores 
for  the   arrastra.    The  modem  forms,  however,  have  been  used  as  fine  grinders. 

At  Guanazuato,  Mexico,  there  is  an  example  of  the  primitive  form,  consistinff 
of  a  single  roller  of  iron  or  stone,  rolling  upon  a  journal  on  a  short  horizontal 
arm  attached  to  and  revolving  with  a  vertical  spindle.  This  short  arm  passes 
through  the  spindle  and  forms  the  long  arm  by  which  one  mule  operates  the 
mill.  The  roller  is  5.51  feet  in  diameter,  1.25  feet  face  with  an  iron  tire  4 
inches  thick.  It  rolls  in  an  annular  gutter  1.62  feet  wide,  paved  with  iron. 
The  mill  ground  91}  tons  per  week,  to  pass  through  a  brass  wire  screen^  having 
holes  0.5  or  0.6  inch  diameter,  at  a  cost  of  56.79  cents  per  ton. 

At  the  Haile  gold  mine,  North  Carolina,  a  modern  Chili  mill,  shown  in  Fig. 
177,  was  used.  It  bad  two  rollers  each  4  feet  diameter,  8  inches  face,  weighing 
about  one  ton,  with  hard  white-iron  tires,  8  inches  thick.  The  distance  from 
outside  to  outside  of  the  rollers  was  50  inches.  The  central  shaft  made  40 
revolutions  per  minute,  being  driven  by  overhead  beveled  gears  and  horizontal 
pulleys.  Its  capacity  per  24  hours  was  90  tons  of  hard,  tough  quartzite  crushed 
from  i  inch  diameter  through  40  mesh.  A  trommel  was  used  and  the  oversize 
was  returned  by  an  elevator.  Of  soft  ores,  240  tons  per  24  hours  have  been 
crushed.  The  wear  was  12  pounds  of  iron  per  ton  of  ore.  The  quality  of  crush- 
ing is  shown  by  the  following  sizing  test:  On  40  mesh,  8.30% ;  through  40  on 
50  mesh,  5.01%  ;  through  50  on  60  mesh,  1.09%  ;  through  6X)  on  70  mesh,  3.32%  ; 

through  70  on  80  mesh, % ;  through  80  on  90  mesh,  1.66% ;  through  90 

on  100  mesh,  1.66% ;  through  100  mesh,  78.98%. 

C.  W.  Goodale  reports  an  experiment  in  Montana  in  crushing  jig  middlings 
through  a  lOO-mesh  screen.    The  mill  was  8  feet  in  diameter,  had  two  rollers. 
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with  16'iiicli  face,  weighing  ten  tone  each  and  making  13  revolntions  per  minate. 
They  crushed  1}  tons  per  hour.  The  speed  of  crushing  was  limited  b;  inefficient 
discharge. 

The  Edge  nmner,  when  grinding  clay,  has  a  die  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  crushed  material  is  discharged.  The  holes  are  i  inch  diameter  for 
hard  fireclays  and  larger  for  more  plastic  clays.  The  Edge  nmner  is  used  in 
powder  mills,  and  the  rollers  are  held  up  from  contact  with  the  dies  to  avoid 
striking  fire.  In  slow  running  Edge  runners  the  custom  has  sometimes  been 
adopted  of  having  the  rollers  at  different  distances  from  the  center  to  disthbnte 
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the  work  over  a  larger  die.  In  fast  running  machines  this  would  unbalance  the 
machine  and  is  not  therefore  adopted. 

The  E.  P.  Allis  Co.  make  an  Edge  runner  in  which  the  rolleis  are  constructed 
on  the  caster  principle  bo  that  they  will  adjust  themselves  automatically. 

Chili  mills  with  three  rollers,  made  by  L.  C.  Trent  &  Co.,  are  used  in  Mill  49. 
A  6-foot  mill,  weighing  about  25  tons,  takes  the  ore  which  has  been  crushed  to 
}  inch  by  breakers  and  rolls,  and  reduces  it  to  60  mesh  at  the  rate  of  93.6  tons 
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in  24  hours  when  running  at  35  revolutions  per  minute  or  62.5  tons  when  run- 
ning at  22|  revolutions. 

Wethey*  increased  the  capacity  of  a  Trent  Chili  mill  25%  by  using  moving 
feed  spouts  which  delivered  the  ore  continuously  in  front  of  each  roller  instead 
of  at  a  fixed  point. 

The  following  sizing  tests  show  the  quality  of  work  done  by  a  6-foot  Trent 
Chili  mill  on  oxidized  ore^  mainly  quartz^  crushed  to  pass  through  a  30-mesh 
sieve  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  hour. 


Before  Crushing. 

After  Crushing. 

O^  4  m^h  (o^w  8t99  mm.) 

% 

9.00 

8.00 

88.56 

14.60 

10.86 

7.16 

9.46 

4.60 

90.60 

% 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.611 

18.701 

18.864 

67.864 

Throutrh  4  on  Omesb  (8.00  to  9.79  mm.) 

Throuirh  6  on  10  niPfh  (2.70  to  S.O]  miP  >. ........... 

Ilirough  10  on  14  mesh  (8.01  to  1 .40  mm.) 

Throiurh  14  on  90  mesh  (1 .40  to  0.90  mm.) 

Throiurh  90  on  80  mesh  (0.90  to  0.61  mm.). 

Throiiffh  80  on  00  mesh  (0.61  to  0.95  mm.) 

ThroQsh  (X)  on  190  mesh  (0.95  to  0.119  mm.). 

Throush  190  mesh  (0.119  to  0  mm.) 

Total 

100.00 

100.000 

A  very  friable  lead  and  silver  ore  crushed  by  15  X  9-inch  Blake  breaker,  30  X- 
14-inch  rolls  set  at  f  inch  and  a  5-foot  Chili  mill  running  at  40  revolutions  per 
minute  to  pass  through  an  8-mesh  screen  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  per  hour  gave  the 
following: 


After  the  BoUs. 

After  the  Chili 
MiU. 

TliroQffh  1  on  4  mefih  (S6.4  to  8.99  m>n.v .......  ^ .  ^ . . 

% 

89.869 
7.817 
9.814 
0.000 
O.OOO 
0.000 
0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

7.910 

11.481 

11.868 

69.997 

Through  4on  6  m^Miih  01-99  to  2-79  mm,). . .  ^  ^ .... 

Throuffh  6  on  10  mefih  (^-70  to  fi.oi  mmT) -  •  -  t  - 

ThroQirh  10  on  14  m^sh  (&-0i  to  1  -40  mnn^). ......  ^ .  ^ . 

Tbroufrh  14  on  90  mfiah  (1.40  to  0.90  mmA.* 

^roufirh  90  on  80  mesh  (0.99  to  0.61  mm.) 

Thro*i>^h  80  mesh  (0.61  to  0  mm.). 

Tbtal 

100.000 

100.000 

Thb  Bbtan  Bolleb  Quabtz  Mill. 

§  233.  This  is  an  Edge  stone  mill,  with  three  rollers.  The  mill  is  made  in 
two  sizes,  4-foot  and  5-foot  diameter  of  pan.     The  former  is  shown  in  Fig.  178. 

A  stationary  cylindrical  center  post  stands  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pan,  to 
the  top  of  which  is  keyed  a  branching  support,  which  carries  the  two  boxes  of  the 
horizontal  driving  shaft.  Below  this  is  fastened  the  horizontal  bevel  gear  which 
receives  power  from  the  pinion.  Still  lower  is  fastened  the  revolving  table 
which  carries  the  three  journals  of  the  rollers.  The  table  is  capable  of  vertical 
adjustment  to  compensate  for  the  wear  of  the  rollers.  The  rollers  are  joumalled 
into  the  table  with  ball  and  socket  journals.  After  each  roller  are  three  steel 
arms  carrying  wire  brushes  to  distribute  the  pulp.  These  may  be  made  to  assist 
or  retard  the  discharge  of  pulp.  Roller  tires  of  rolled  steel  are  used  and  can 
be  replaced  when  worn  out.  The  die  ring  is  made  of  annular  sections,  also 
replaceable,  in  ten  parts  for  the  five-foot  mill,  in  eight  for  the  four-foot.  Amal- 
gamated plates  when  used  are  placed  around  the  conical  base  of  the  center  post. 
Table  153  shows  details.    The  4-foot  mill  is  also  made  sectional. 

•Bng.  tmd  Min.  Jdm-^  VoL  LZVIIL,  (190(%  p.  8 
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TABLE   153. — BRYAN   MILL. 


§  233 


Slseor 

Revolutions 

Capacity 

lioUors. 

Weight 

of  each 

Roller 

Tire. 

Total 
Weleht 
Of  Dies. 

WaterUsed 
per  Hour. 

Horse 

Diameter 
of  Pan. 

of  Table 
per  Minute. 

per  24 
Hours. 

Diameter. 

Width  of 

Face. 

Weight  of 
Each. 

Power 
BequiredL 

Feet. 
5 
4 

40 

00 

Tons. 
35  to  86 
12toa0 

Inches. 
44 

Inches. 
7 

Pounds. 
8,050 
1,200 

Pounds. 
1,100 
875 

Pounds. 
1,750 
1,100 

Gallons. 

400  to  1,000 

800  to  760 

10 
6 

This  mill  is  especially  adapted  to  crushing  jig  middlings,  and  it  is  also 
claimed  to  work  well  in  crushing  gold  ores  preparatory  to  amalgamation. 

Mill  26  uses  three  5-foot  Bryan  mills  with  three  rollers,  each  weighing  3,800 
pounds,  making  37  revolutions  per  minute.  Each  mill  crushes  24  tons  in  24 
hours.    They  are  fed  by  TuUoch  feeders  with  jig  middlings  through  3  mesh.  No. 


PIG.   178. — PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  BRYAN  MILL  WITH  THE  SCREENS  AND  PART  OF 

CASING    REMOVED. 

12  B.  W.  G.  wire,  and  on  14  mesh,  No.  22  wire,  or  in  size  0.224  to  0.043  inches. 
The  die  ring  is  made  of  chilled  cast  iron,  outer  diameter  28J  inches,  inner  diame- 
ter 21 J  inches,  thickness  5  inches,  weight  1,540  pounds.  It  costs  6  cents  poi 
pound  and  lasts  10  weeks,  crushing  1,700  tons.  The  wear  is  0.906  pound  per 
ton,  or  4.53  cents  per  ton.  The  roller  tires  are  attached  by  wooden  wedges. 
Both  chilled  cast  iron  and  rolled  steel  have  been  tried.  The  outer  diameter  of 
tires  is  44  inches,  inner  diameter  36  inches,  width  of  face  7  inches.  The  three 
tires  weigh  3,268  pounds.  Chilled  cast  iron  costs  5  cents  per  pound  and  lasts 
115  days  or  2,760  tons.  The  wear  is  1.18  pounds  per  ton,  or  5.91  cents  per  ton. 
Steel  tires  weigh  the  same,  cost  8.25  cents  per  pound,  last  190  days  or  4,560  tons. 
The  wear  is  0.7166  pound  per  ton,  or  5.911  cents  per  ton.    Bepairs  other  than 
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dies  and  tires  amount  to  $300  per  year  for  each  mill  or  3.425  cents  per  ton. 
The  screen  is  30-mesh  brass  cloth,  No.  30  B.  W.  G.  wire,  making  the  net  size  of 
hole  0.0213  inch.  The  area  of  screens  is  14X36  inches,  and  there  are  two  of 
them  in  each  mill.  A  set  costs  $1.40  and  lasts  5  days  or  120  tons.  The  cost  is 
1.166  cents  per  ton.  Collecting  the  items,  we  have  the  following  cost  per  "ton: 
Boiler  shells,  5.911  cents;  die  rings,  4.53  cents;  repairs,  3.425  cents;  screen, 
1.166  cents;  total  for  wear  and  repairs,  15.032  cents;  power  (estimated),  4.14 
cents;  total  cost,  19.172  cents.  It  should  be  said  that  tids  mill  is  located  where 
freights  are  higL  The  power  required  is  7^  indicated  horse  power.  The  pulp 
goes  to  vanners. 

Mill  26  has  compared  the  Huntington  and  the  Bryan  types  and  found  that 
the  capacity  and  power  are  the  same.  They  both  crushed  about  1  ton  per  hour 
through  30-me8h  wire  cloth  screen.  The  Bryan  mill  is  more  reliable  than  the 
Huntington.  The  Huntington  mill  requires  much  closer  attention  than  the 
Bryan,  as  it  is  much  more  easily  deranged  by  irregularities  of  feed  or  water. 
The  wear  is  much  higher  and  more  uneven  with  the  Huntington  than  with  the 
Bryan.  The  former  is  liable  to  more  stoppages  and  loss  of  time  than  the  latter. 
The  former  throws  away,  when  worn,  60%  of  the  wearing  parts,  the  latter  only 
25%. 

E.  A.  H.  Tays*  has  given  comparative  results  of  the  work  of  stamps  and  a 
Bryan  mill  in  crushing  and  amalgamating  a  gold  ore.  One  month's  record  was 
as  follows: 


Ayerage  value  of  ore  per  Urn 

•»  »4     "  taiUngB  per  ton 

FeroeDtaee  of  extraction 

Tons  cnubed  during  month 

Amalgam  taken  from  mortars,  in  Troy  ounces 

*^  ^       "    apron  plates,  in  Troy  ounces 

Total  amalgam,  in  Troy  ounces 

Approximate  value  of  amalgam 

IVroentage  of  amalgam  caught  in  mortar 


Batteries  No.  1 
and  2  (10  Stamps). 


$18.00 
$4.00 

74$ 

906.073 
7S0.O28 


1,728.600 
$0,700.48 
67.88 


Batteries  No.  8 
and  4  (10  Stamps). 


$81.79 
$4.06 
77.in% 

614 

OSB.MOO 
017.5817 


1,848.5886 
$10,875.86 
50.88 


4-7001  Biyaa 
MiU. 


$88.48 
76.4iW 


417.06 
1,180.18 


1,647.00 

$8,706.04 

97.08 


Batteries  No.  1  and  3  used  round  punched  tin  screens  equivalent  to  10-mesh 
wire  screens;  3  and  4  also  used  tin  screens  but  equivalent  to  20-mesh  wire 
screens ;  the  Bryan  mill  used  Bussia  iron  slot  punchea  screens  equivalent  to  30- 
mesh  wire.  The  tin  screens  had  a  percentage  of  opening  of  about  44%  while 
the  slotted  screen  had  only  about  Vt%.  Tin  or  fine  wire  screens  did  not  have 
the  requisite  strength  to  stand  the  blows  of  coarse  rock  in  the  Bryan  mill.  All 
the  stamps  dropped  7  inches  and  the  height  of  discharge  was  10  inches.  Sizing 
tests  of  the  tailings  were  as  follows: 


Batteries 
No.  lands. 

Na8and4. 

Bryan  miL 

rtirough80on  40  mesh 

"       40  "    60     "     

••       60  ••    60     "     

4«       00  '*    80     *•     

•*       80  »*  100     "     

"     lOOmesh 

o.isan 

0.8186 

1.2107 

8.8865 

17.8000 

77.0778 

O.M07 
O.7806 
1.8677 
6.8880 
7.6888 
84.8070 

0.6786 
1.5488 
$.4860 
7.0010 
6.6700 
70.7767 

This  was  an  old  style  mill  in  which  a  pan  above,  keyed  to  the  vertical  shaft, 
rested  on  top  of  the  rollers.    Power  was  applied  by  a  horizontal  belt  passing 

•  Am.  huL  Min,  Bng.^  VoL  ZZIX,  (1800),  pp.  776. 1061 
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around  this  pan.  A  ring  on  the  underside  of  the  pan  served  to  take  the  wear 
where  the  pan  traveled  upon  the  rollers.  Weights  were  put  in  the  pan  to  help 
the  crushing.  A  new  ring  weighing  560  pouncb  and  3  new  tires  weighing  1^350 
pounds  total  were  worn  in  156  days  to  101  and  235  pounds  respectively  and 
were  discarded.  Dies  weighing  994  pounds  were  worn  to  497  pouncb  in  the  same 
time  and  were  put  back.  The  Bryan  mill  cost  for  iron  and  screens  $0,175  per 
ton,  while  the  stamps  cost  for  iron  and  screens  only  $0.06  per  ton.  This  is  due 
to  the  low  cost  of  iron  for  stamps.  The  actual  wear  of  iroQ  in  156  days  was 
3,400  pounds  for  10  stamps  and  only  2,904  pounds  for  the  Bryan  mill.  To 
wear  evenly  the  Bryan  mill  has  to  be  babbitted  periodically  to  keep  it  running 
true. 

Lanqlby's  Impbovsd  Drt  Cbushbb. 

§  234.  This  is  a  double  Edge  stone  mill,  consisting  of  a  pan  with  two  rollers 
above  and  a  pan  with  four  rollers  below.  These  parts  are  combined  as  follows: 
The  vertical  main  shaft  passes  down  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  horizontal 
roller  shaft,  which  is  fixed.  The  upper  pan  is  keyed  to  the  main  shaft  The 
four  lower  rollers  are  mounted,  two  on  each  end  of  a  single  shaft  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  imder  side  of  the  upper  pan  by  bracket  hangers.  The  upper 
pan  and  the  lower  rollers  revolve  therefore  with  the  shaft.  The  upper  rollers 
are  revolved  on  fixed  horizontal  axis  by  contact  with  their  pan. 

The  upper  rollers  weigh  15  cwt.  (1,680  pounds)  each,  with  faces  10  inches 
wide.  The  lower  rollers  each  weigh  10  cwt.  (1,120  pounds)  to  which  may  be 
added  as  much  of  the  weight  of  the  upper  pan  and  rollers  as  is  desired,  the  upper 
pan  being  partially  supported  bv  adjustable  rods. 

Material  from  the  Blake  breaker  is  crushed  in  the  upper  pan  down  to  the  size 
of  shot,  the  lower  pan  then  brings  it  down  to  75  mesh  if  desired.  The  mill 
crushes  3  tons  per  hour  through  50  mesh,  consuming  8  to  10  horse  power. 

The  Sohranz  Mill. 

§  235.  This  mill  acts. in  a  manner  similar  to  rolls  in  that  it  crushes  ore  by 
pressure.  Its  construction  (see  Figs.  179a  and  1795),  reminds  one  somewhat  of 
the  Chili  mill,  but  it  entirely  avoids  the  grinding  action  of  that  machine. 

The  mill  consists  of  a  revolving  annular  horizontal  plate  a  with  inner  diameter 
of  450  mm.,  outer  diameter  1,000  mm.  and  50  mm.  thick,  weighing  412  kilos- 
The  plate  is  slightly  conical,  sloping  outward  1  in  10.  It  makes  12  to  14  revolu- 
tions of  the  disc  per  minute  and  is  driven  by  beveled  gears  RR'  which  reduce 
the  speed  4  to  1. 

Three  truncated  cones  xyz  with  axes  at  120°  with  each  other,  rest  upon  the 
disc  with  their  apexes  inward.  They  have  large  bases  750  mm.  and  small  bases 
475  mm.  diameter  respectively  and  275  mm.  slant  length.  They  revolve  30  to 
36  times  per  minute  on  shafts  X  hinged  on  adjustable  pins  H  at  the  center  and 
the  compression  springs  P  are  applied  at  the  outer  ends.  These  cones  consi^ 
of  permanent  cores  mounted  on  shafts,  with  bearings  at  each  end  and  wearing 
shoes  or  shells  weighing  198  kilos  each,  which  are  fastened  on  the  cores  by  draw 
bolts  and  are  55  mm.  thick. 

The  three  cones  treat  the  ore  successively,  the  ore  being  fed  in  front  of  the 
first  cone  x.  Each  is  pressed  down  by  a  spring  P  upon  the  revolving  plate 
with  greater  force  than  its  predecessor.  Thus  the  particles  which  fail  to  be 
crushed  by  the  first  cone  may  be  comminuted  by  the  second  or  by  the  third. 

Jets  of  water  play  upon  each  cone  or  upon  the  disc  behind  each  cone  an3  wash 
away  the  finer  portions  that  have  been  sufficiently  crushed.  Behind  the  first 
and  second  cones  and  their  water  jet  are  scrapers  to  bring  the  ore  toward  the 
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center  in  front  of  the  next  cone,  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  water.    The  mill 
has  no  screen  and  requires  a  trommel  to  return  the  oversize. 


Pia.   17»a. — SECTION   OP  BOHBANZ  MILL. 


TIQ.   1796. — PLAK  OP  8CHBANZ   MILL. 

The  mill  is  reported  as  crushing  1,460  kilogramB  per  hour,  of  stuff  throagh  8 
on  3  nun.>  luing  97  liters  of  water  per  minute  and  3  to  3|  horse  power,  yielding 
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the  sizes  here  given:  3.2  to  2.4  mm.,  6.95% ;  2.4  to  1.6  mm.,  21.07% ;  1.6  to  0.9 
mm.,  26.27% ;  0.9  to  0.5  mm.,  16.92% ;  0.5  to  0.2  mm.,  15.81% ;  0.2  to  0  mm., 
12.98%.  For  other  sizing  tests,  see  Table  178.  The  mill  is  especially  adapted 
for  crushing  particles  below  15  mm.  It  does  not  work  so  advantageously  on 
larger  sizes.     Kunhardt  says  that  the  mill  is  not  satisfactory  above  8  mm. 

The  wear  found  at  Laurenberg***  in  crushing  through  8  on  2  mm.  jig  mid- 
dlings, consisting  of  quartz,  spathic  iron,  galena,  blende,  etc.,  down  to  2  mm. 
and  less,  is  reported  as  follows:  The  three  cones,  weighing  each  198  kilograms, 
wore  in  982  days  of  10  hours  each,  from  60  mm.  thick  to  9,  16  and  '24  mm. 
respectively.  The  disc  weighing  412  kilos  wore  in  613  days  of  10  hours  from 
50  mm.  to  15  mm.  thick.  By  computation  the  weight  of  the  worn  disc  was  288.5 
kilos  and  of  the  three  cones  161.7  kilos,  and  the  net  wear  of  metal  per  1,000-kilos 
ton  crushed  was  0.0609  kilo  made  up  of  0.0314  kilo  for  the  disc  and  0.0295  kilo 
for  the  cones.  This  is  equal  to  0.1217  pounds  of  steel  worn  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds.  A  second  instance  is  given  in  the  same  article,  of  the  wear  when  crushing 
softer  ore,  which  is  0.035  kilo  per  l,000-kilo8  ton  or  0.0718  pound  per  2,000- 
pound  ton. 

The  Kinkead  Mill. 

§236.  This  is  a  pan  mill  (see  Fig.  180),  with  a  convex  conical  bottom  or  die. 
Upon  this  operates  a  convex  conical  muUer  or  shoe  with  gross  weight  of  3,400 
pounds.  The  inner  part  of  the  muUer  has  an  apex  angle  of  105°,  and  a  corru- 
gated surface  with  which  to  begin  the  crushing  upon  the  l^-inch  feed  lumps.  The 
outer  part  is  a  much  flatter  cone,  or  150°  apex  angle,  and  does  the  fine  crushing. 
The  mill  acts  upon  a  gyratory  principle.  It  has  a  spindle  attached  to  the  muUer 
which  gyrates  at  an  angle  of  5^°  away  from  the  vertical  line.  The  gyratory  action 
gives  a  true  crushing  between  the  shoe  and  die  at  the  center,  but  gives  crushing 
modified  by  a  limited  amount  of  grinding  between  the  fine  grinding  surfaces. 
There  are  nine  screen  openings  around  the  circle,  and  curved  splash-plates,  bolted 
to  the  muller,  deflect  the  pulp  against  the  screens.  For  very  fine  crushing  the 
screen  openings  are  closed  and  the  pulp  discharges  over  the  side  of  the  pan.  The 
machine  has  the  advantage  of  very  complete  redistribution  of  the  particles  after 
each  nip.  It  is  adapted  for  crushing  gold  ores  preparatory  to  amalgamation  or 
cyaniding,  and  also  for  crushing  jig  middlings. 

Its  capacity,  running  at  145  revolutions  per  minute,  is  12  tons  in  24  hours, 
reduced  from"  IJ  inches  diameter  through  40  mesh,  using  3 J  horse  power.  The 
shoe  is  of  chrome  steel  and  weighs  about  900  pounds.  The  die  is  also  of  chrome 
steel  in  two  pieces.  The  center  die,  for  coarse  crushing,  weighs  97  pounds  and  has 
an  apex  angle  of  120°.  The  main  die  for  fine  crushing,  which  forms  the  sides  as 
well  as  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  weighs  750  pounds  and  has  an  apex  angle  of  150°. 
On  the  Comstock  lode,  Nevada,  where  these  mills  are  extensively  used,  the  shoe 
and  die  last  from  10  to  13  months  on  hard  quartz.  This  mill  is  classed  among 
roller  mills  because  of  its  action.  In  form  it  would  appear  to  belong  with  the 
amalgamating  pan. 

Ttte  Huntington  Centrifugal  Roller  Mill. 

§  237.  This  mill  is  used  to  do  the  work  of  a  stamp  mill  in  crushing  gold  ores, 
and  serves  as  a  fine  grinder  for  recrushing  jig  middlings.  It  is  especially  adapted 
for  crushing  clayey  ores. 

As  shown  in  Figs.  181a  and  181&.  it  works  upon  the  principle  of  Cornish 
rolls,  only  with  this  difference  that  the  angle  of  nip  is  much  more  acute,  the 
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pressure  is  probably  less  powerful  and  the  crushing  is  done  under  water  while 
rolls  crush  dry  or  at  most  in  a  runninpc  stream  of  water. 
This  mill  crushes  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  Bteel  rollers  revolving  against  the 


Pia.  180. — SECTION  OF  THE  KINKEAD  MILL. 

inner  surface  of  a  heavy  horizontal  steel  ring  or  die.  The  rollers  are  suspended 
upon  rods  from  horizontal  arms  by  short  trunnions  allowing  a  swing  of  the  rod 
and  roller  in  a  direction  radial  from  the  central  vertical  shaft    The  vertical 
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suspending  rod  is  provided  with  a  head  at  the  lower  end  and  the  n)Uer  has  anti- 
friction washers,  babbitted  bearings  and  sleeve  permitting  free  rotation  upon  it. 
The  roller  therefore  takes  on  two  classes  of  motion,  namely,  gyration  around  the 
central  shaft  and  rotation  around  its  suspending  rod.  Theoretically,  the  pressure 
can  be  increased  indefinitely  by  increasing  the  speed  of  rotation,  but  practically 
the  available  pressure  is  limited  by  the  jar.  If  the  jar  was  overcome  it  would 
still  be  limitea  by  strength  of  the  die  ring.    In  Table  154  the  centrifugal  force 

WRN 
has  been  computed  by  the  formula,*  ^=  "Slfoo"^^®^  1F= weight  of  roller  in 

pounds;  fi=radius  of  gyration  in  feet;  JV=revolution8  of  central  shaft  per 
minute;  and  F=centrifugal  force  in  pounds. 


TABLE  154.— CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE. 


SiieofMIlL 

Mean  Diameter 
oCDieRlnff. 

Averaffo  Dtam- 
ater  or  Roller. 

Total  Weight 

of  Roller  AvaU- 

able  for  Posh. 

Rerolutioiisof 

Central  Shaft 

per  Minute. 

RadloBOfQyim- 
tion. 

Eff ectiTe  Puih 
of  Roller. 

"eet. 
6 

Feet 
S.8B 
4.75 
6.479 

Feet 
1.219 
1.806 
1.684 

Founds. 
470 
506 

617 

90 
70 
66 

Feet 
1.067 
1.677 
1.917 

Founds. 
1,679 
1,418 
1,731 

Although  the  Huntington  mill  runs  on  the  principle  of  rolls^  it  does  not  have 
the  positive  spring  of  the  latter.  It  follows  that  it  must  be  even  more  carefully 
guarded  against  large  lumps.  It  is  fed  with  particles  not  larger  than  f  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  suspending  rods  incline  inward  and  downward,  causing  the  roller  to  be  ^ 
inch  above  the  bottom  at  its  outer  edge  and  1}  inches  above  the  bottom  at  its 
inner  edge  with  the  new  roller.  A  removable  annular  disc  or  false  bottom  of  cast 
iron  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine  to  take  the  wear.  The  roller  may 
be  raised  by  using  more  washers  above  the  head.  Mercury  is  fed  with  ore  on 
the  same  plan  as  in  the  stamp  mill.  An  adjustable  scraper  is  placed  in  front  of 
each  roller  to  break  up  the  inner  bank  and  throw  the  ore  in  front  of  the  roller. 

Since  the  machine  has  no  means  in  itself  of  automatic  control  of  a  feeder  and 
if  overfed  is  liable  to  choke,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  fed  at  a  regular  speed  by 
a  Hendy  Challenge  or  a  TuUoch  feeder  run  independently.  The  feeding  is 
done  through  a  hopper  at  one  side. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  mill,  as  compared  with  gravity  stamps,  are: 
Low  first  cost,  less  freight  charges,  small  cost  of  erection,  small  amount  of  power 
and  that  it  is  also  a  good  amalgamator.  The  running  cost,  however,  is  high 
compared  with  rolls. 

C.  W.  Goodale****  says  that  good  judgment  is  necessary  to  get  satisfactory  re- 
sults ;  any  overcrowding  of  the  mill  causes  the  rollers  to  slip  which  soon  destroys 
the  circular  form;  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  extra  mill  owing  to  the  frequent 
stopping  for  repairs ;  in  regard  to  screens  it  behaves  like  a  stamp  mill  with  high 
discharge,  that  is  to  say,  a  screen  can  be  used  that  is  larger  than  the  limiting  size 
sought. 

The  machine  runs  much  like  a  free  crushing  roll  and  hence  makes  much  less 
slimes  than  the  stamp  mill.  The  mill  is  made  in  three  sizes  (see  Tables  154, 
155  and  156),  3^,  5  and  6  feet  in  diameter. 

•  From  Kent*s  **  Mech.  Eng.  Pocketbook,'*  p.  48& 
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FIG.    181a. — PEBSFECTIVE    VIEW    OF    TUB    HUNTINOTON     MILL    WITH    BOSEENS 
BEHOVED. 


FIO.  1816. — HALF  SECTION  AND  HALF  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HUNTINOTON  MIL!,, 
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TABLE    155. — FRASER   A   CHALMERS   FIGURES   ON    HUNTINGTON   HILL. 


SiaeofMUl. 

Weight. 

Ciipadty  per 
81  Hours. 

Water  Used 
per  Hour. 

Horse  Power. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Sise  of  Feed. 

Screen  Used 

Feet. 

a 

Pounds. 
8,000 
15,000 
84,000 

Tbns. 
18 

85 

Gallons. 
750 
1,000  to  1,800 

4 
8 
8 

90 
TO 
66 

Inches. 

Hr^ 

40  mesh. 

TABLE  156. — FRASER  ft  CHALMERS  TABLE  OF  DIMENSIONS  AND  WEIGHTS. 


Slae 

Die  Ring. 

Average 

Outside 

Diameter 

of  Rollers. 

Heiffht 
Rollers. 

Weight 

Roller 
Shell. 

We^ht 

False 
Bottom. 

of 
MUl. 

Insttlo 
Di-imcter. 

Thick- 
ness. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Feet. 
6 

Fu  In. 
8    4 
4    9 
(Top....  6    6 
1  Bottom  5   m 

Inches. 

r 

8^1 

Inchos. 
8 

Pounds. 
898 
663 

928 

Inches. 
19 

Inches. 
6 
6 

8M 

Pounds. 
156 
170 

855 

Pounds. 
840 
785 

1,105 

Tabulated  data  from  the  mills  visited  is  given  in  Tables  157  to  159.    The 
life  of  false  bottoms  is  about  a  year. 


TABLE    157. — PURPOSE,    POWER    AND    CAPACITY. 
AbhreTlations.-^.M.=JiK  middlings;  J.T. = Jig  tailings;  No. = number;  Th.=Through;  T.T.sTabletalUngSL 


Mill 
No. 

Number 

of 

Machines 

Used. 

Size 
of 
Ma- 
chine 

Number 

ofRoUers 

in  Bach 

Machine. 

Revolu- 
tions 

Minute. 

Feed 
Material. 

Feed 

Size. 

Horae 

Power 

Required 

Product 

Oapaoftyof 

chine  per 
84  Hours. 

(6)81 
87 

8 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Feer 
8^ 

5 

6 
5 
5 

6 

90 

75 

88 

05 

85 

90 

101 

70 

78 

J.T.  and  J.M. 

J.T. 

J.M. 

J.M. 

J.M. 

J.M. 

J.M. 

J.M. 

J.T.  and  T.T. 

Mm. 
3^  to  18  mesh 

&88toO 

6to8 

l^toO 

S^toO 

4.78  too 

4.78  to  0 

4.78  too 

3  to  40  mesh 

8 

8 

Th.  0.88  mm.;  to  No.  8 

hydraulic  classifier. 

To  four  7-belt  Wood- 

Tons. 
16 

(c)88 
88 
89 

(d)44 

bury  Tanners. 
Th.  8  mm. :  to  No.  1  hy- 

Th.  lU  mm.;  to  No.  8 
hydraulic  classifier. 

Th.  S^i  mm.;  to  No.  8 
hydraulic  dassifler. 

Th.  8.18  mm.;  to  jigs. 

Th.  8.18  mm.;  to;igs. 

Th.  8.18  mm.;  to  jigs. 

Through  0.48  mm.;  to 
No.  6  trommeL 

(a)  84 
90 
100 
15.8 

^1 

88 

84 

4 

40 

(a)  10  tons  in  10  hours.  (6)  Repairs  other  than  tires,  rolls  and  screens,  8100  per  year,  (c)  One  man  attends 
rolls,  feeders,  Huntington,  and  trommels,  (d)  Letter  from  F.  G.  Ooggin  to  Fraser  &  Chalmers.  This  mill  no 
longer  uses  them. 


TABLE  158. — ^DIE  RINGS  AND  ROLLER  SHELLS. 


Mill 
No. 

Piece. 

.Material 

Total 
Weight, 

Cost,  New. 

Sen,01d, 
per  Ton. 

Ufa 

Gross 
Cost  per 

81 

Ring 

Rolled  steel 

It               M 
M              •• 

Founds. 
400 

800 

180.00 
84.75 

$8.00 
8.00 

We'ks. 

18 

6 

4 

Tons. 

1,880 

680 

Cents. 
8.808 
8.989 

8  Rollers 

87 

Ring 

4Rollers 

Chilled  CBst  iron. 
Rolled  steel 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

88 

Ring 

i!n!46*at  Chicago 
$65.00 

48 
18 

4 

6 

4 

86 

18 

8,000 
8,500 
7,050 
8,690 
8,600 
8,800 

1.447 
8.8 

4RoUen 

Chilled  cast  steel 

Rolled  steel 

Steel 

88 

Ring 

890 
600 
610 
500 

4RoUer8 

Ring 

89 

RoUed  steel 

Cast  steel 

4  Rollers 

Ring 

88 

4  Rollers 

§237 
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TABLB  159. — 8CBEEN8. 

Abbreriations.— B.  SLsBuhr  dot;  c  tocsoenter  to  center;  Hor.  SLsHoriiontal  slot;  Hor.  Bt.  B.  SI. 
Horixuub&l  Ktaisgered  buhr  slot;  in.=incb;  E.  L  PL=Busaia  iron  plato;  St.  Pl.=Steel  plate. 


Mill 

No. 

Material. 

Thick- 

Hoto. 

Area  of 

each 
Screen. 

Oost 
per  Set 

Life. 

Life. 

Cost  per 
Ton. 

Plate..... 

Jn^h^. 

B.  8L,  0.085x0.876  In.  (0.68x8.6  mm.)  A 
in.  aparC 

Inches. 
8x81 

81.87 

Dajs. 

Tons. 
180 

Cents. 

81 

1.808 

87 

88 

88 

St.  PI.... 

SLPI.... 
St.  PI.... 

It  I.  PI... 
(a) 

0.066 

0.049 
0.096 

0.087 

O.OTO  in.  (8  mm.)  round  holes,  A  in.  c. 

Slot&  0.060x1Uin.  (1.6x88.1  mm.). 

Hor^L,  0.1x3?ln.  02.6x18.6  mm.)  M  in. 

aor.  St.  B.  8L,  0.017x0.876  in.  (0.48x9.6 
mm.)  (6) 

lliii 

8.88 

84  to  86 

4 
14 

840  to  860 

860 
1,400 

1.406to  0.888 

80 

m 

(a)  Since  writiDK  the  above  a  diagonal  slotted  screen  has  been  subHtitutud.  It  is  0.0397  inch  thick  and 
has  holiss  0.0815x0.465  inch  (0.65x11 .8  mm.).  The  peroentoM  of  opening;  is  14 .88  per  cent  This  lasts  16  sliif  t«  of  18 
hours  each  and  keeps  Its  size  excellently  until  worn  out  by  bursting  through,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the 
huhr  punched  screen.  Wire  screens  were  found  to  choke  in  the  Huntmgton  mill,  while  these  thick  heavy 
screens  do  not  The  latter  tried  in  the  stamp  mill  gave  trouble  from  choking.  The  buhr  slot  screen  when 
worn  out  had  an  opening  about  0.080  inch  wide  and  about  8  per  cent  opening.  (6)  This  screen  has  4.00  per 
cent  of  opening. 

The  following  figures  on  the  estimated  cost  of  crushing  by  a  Huntington  mill 
are  given.  Sin(^  the  items  may  vary  widely,  it  is  obvious  that  these  figures 
should  not  be  too  generally  applied. 

The  estimated  cost  per  ton  for  a  S^-foot  mill  crushing  through  ^-inch  (0.63- 
mm.)  screen  at  the  rate  of  15  tons  per  24  hours  is:*  Die  ring,  2.303  cents  per 
ton;  rollers,  3.939;  power  ($40  per  308  days  at  15  tons  per  day),  0.865;  screens, 
1.308;  attendance  (jV  man  at  $3),  2.000;  repairs,  oil,  etc.  ($100  per  year), 
2.165;  total,  12.579  cents  per  ton. 

The  estimated  cost  per  ton  for  a  5-foot  mill  crushing  through  0.1  inch 
(2^  mm.)  at  the  rate  of  100  tons  per  24  hours  is  :t  Die  ring,  1.447  cents  per  ton ; 
rollers,  2.200;  power  ($40  per  308  days  at  100  tons  per  day),  0.129;  screens, 
0.939;  attendance  {^  man  at  $3),  0.300;  repairs,  oil,  etc.  ($100  per  year), 
2.165;  total,  7.180  cents  per  ton. 

The  Butte  and  Boston  mill,  Butte,  Montana,  found  the  cost  to  be  8.8  cents  per 
ton  exclusive  of  power,  as  against  4.2  cents  per  ton  for  rolls  at  the  Colorado 
Smelting  &  Mining  Co.  mill.*** 

A  3i-foot  Huntington  mill,  running  at  90  revolutions  per  minute,  gave,  when 
crushing  «^inch  conglomerate  gravel  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mill  through 
two  screens  \  inch  and  one  screen  ^  inch  diameter  round  holes,  a  product  which 
by  sizing  yielded:  On  10  mesh,  4.8% ;  through  10  on  16  mesh,  22.2% ;  through 
16  on  30  mesh,  43.0% ;  through  30  on  60  mesh,  15.1% ;  through  60  on  100  mesh, 
7.2% ;  through  100  mesh,  7.7%.  The  wear  of  iron  was  1.06  pounds  per  ton  of 
gravel  ground.    Table  160  shows  a  few  capacities  from  other  sources.*"^    All 

TABLB   160.— CAPACITIES. 


Uliie. 

Min 

Beroin- 

tloDsper 
Minute. 

Screen. 

Capacit7 
per  84 
Hours. 

Quaker  Mine  (a) 

Feet 
6 
6 
6 
6 

60  to  66 
60 

Mesh. 
25  to  401 
SStoOO 

40 

40 

Tons. 
16  to  80 
10  to  18 

OtolO 
84 

Shaw  Mine. 

Mathlnfls  Oeek... . ........ 

Monte  (Tristo 

05  to  75 

(a)  The  ore  is  of  a  slaty  nature  with  quarts  and  a  soft  gouge. 


•  Data  mostly  taken  from  Mill  81  of  preceding  tables. 

tData  mostly  taken  from  Min  80  of  nreoedinc  tshlni 
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four  are  California  mines  on  or  near  the  mother  lode.  Schnabel'^*  says  that 
a  Huntington  mill^  near  Tremnitz^  Hungary,  crushing  quartz  with  3%  pyrite, 
7  to  8  grams  gold,  and  20  grams  silver  per  1,000  kilos,  fed  by  a  Dodge  breaker 
with  lumps  5  cm.  and  less,  and  running  at  70  revolutions  per  minute,  crushed 
12  tons  in  24  hours,  to  pass  through  slotted  screen  with  0.8-mm.  slots.  It  re- 
quired 8  horse  power. 

The  Huntington  mill  made  by  Davey  Paxman  &  Co.  in  England  is  known 
as  the  Paxman  mill.  It  differs  from  the  American  design  in  that  the  rollers 
are  supported  by  collars  upon  the  suspending  rods  instead  of  by  heads  at  the 
ends  of  them. 

The  Nabod  Pulverizeb. 

§238.  This  machine  works  on  the  principle  of  the  Huntington  mill  except 
that  it  is  driven  by  a  belt  and  pulley  directly  upon  the  central  shaft  extended 
upward.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  method  of  suspending  the  rollers. 
The  chief  difference,  however,  is  the  high  speed  of  revolution  and  consequent 
increase  of  output  due  to  the  increased  centrifugal  force.  Figures  given  in 
catalogue,  which  are  backed  by  testimonials  are  given  in  Table   161.    The 

TABLE  161. — NAROD  PULVERIZER. 


OapAdty  oer  94  Hours 
on  Quarts. 

Horse 
Power  Re- 
quired. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Screen 
Area. 

Weight 

Feed  Size. 

Screen 
Used. 

Oentrifugal 
Force. 

Tods. 
48  to  M,  dry 

15  to  SO 
15  to  90 

140 
140 

Sq.  Feet. 
13 
19 

Pounds. 
8,000 
8,000 

Inches. 

Mesh. 
80 
80 

Poundfl. 
8.000 

94  to  48.  wet 

8,000 

weight  of  the  large  ring  or  die  is  500  pounds.    The  three  roll  shells  weigh  210 
pounds  each  and  have  a  total  swinging  weight  of  about  300  pounds. 

The  Griffin  Roller  Mill. 

§  239.  This  consists  of  a  single  roller  31^  suspended  upon  a  vertical  axis  1> 
rolling  upon  the  inside  of  a  die  ring  70.  (See  Fig.  182).  Power  is  applied  by 
a  belt  to  a  30-inch  pulley  17,  revolving  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  placed  cen- 
trally over  the  ring.  The  pulley  has  two  journals  27  and  26,  attached  above  >ind 
below  respectively,  on  which  it  runs;  the  supporting  step  or  collar  21  is  below 
the  lower  bearing ;  the  axis  of  the  roller  passes  up  through  the  lower  journal  and 
is  attached  to  the  center  of  the  pulley  by  a  universal  joint  9,  enabling  it  to 
receive  rotation  from  the  pulley  and  also  to  gyrate  in  its  path  around  the  die 
ring. 

The  30-inch  mill  weighs  10,500  pounds.  The  die  ring  is  30  inches  inside 
diameter  and  weighs  250  pounds ;  the  roller  is  18  to  20  inches  in  diameter  and 
its  shell  weighs  100  pounds.  The  width  of  contact  between  roller  and  die  ring 
is  6  inches.  Under  the  roller  are  placed  plows  5  to  keep  the  ore  stirred  up.  The 
die  ring  and  shell  last  8  to  10  days  of  24  hours  on  the  hardest  quartz.  On 
phosphate  rock  they  last  7  months  of  24  hour  days.*^*  The  plows  last  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  ring  and  shell.  The  roller  revolves  190  to  200  times  per 
minute  on  its  own  axis.  The  crushing  operation  is  started  by  pushing  the  revolv- 
ing roller  out  of  line  until  it  touches  the  ring.  It  immediately  bites  upon  the 
surface  of  the  latter  and  the  roller  then  rolls  around  on  the  inside  of  the  die  ring 
exerting  a  presssure,  said  to  be  6,000  pounds,  upon  it.  The  number  of  gyra- 
tions per  minute  of  an  18-inch  roller  will  be  from  285  to  300  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  -iV'=~ — 1  where  D  is  the  inside  diameter  of  the  ring,  d  is 
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the  outside  diameter  of  the  roller  and  N  is  tbe  number  of  rerolutioos  of  the 
roller  on  ite  own  axis  for  one  gyration. 

The  curious  fact  will  be  noted  that  when  the  roller  rotates  to  tbe  right  it 
will  be  found  to  gyrate  backward  or  to  the  left.  The  machine  is  uot  balanced 
and  therefore  requires  a  very  Eolid  foundation;  15  to  2S  horse  power  are  re- 
quired, according  to  the  work  it  does. 


PIO.    182. — SECTIONAL   VIEW    OF    30-lNCH    OEirnN    MILL    ABRANOED    FOB    DBT 
PDLVBKIZINO. 

The  mill  is  fed  with  stuff  1|  inches  maximum  diameter  from  a  breaker  and 
is  conetmcted  for  dry  or  wet  crushing.  When  used  for  dry  it  has  fans  7  attached 
to  the  suspending  rod  1  over  the  roller  which  force  a  current  of  air  out  through 
the  screen  to  the  screw  conveyor  below  and  dust  chamber.    When  used  wet 
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it  has  a  screen  placed  all  around  the  mill  at  a  level  just  above  the  die  ring.  The 
mill  is  found  to  crush  finer  than  this  screen  would  indicate,  for  when  a  16-mesh 
screen  was  used,  90%  of  the  pulp  passed  through  60-mesh  screen.  The  30-inch 
mill  crushed  per  hour  3  to  4  tons  of  phosphate  rock  and  1^  to  2^  tons  of  Portland 
cement  or  hard  quartz  according  to  the  size. 

6.  A.  Bamhart  gives  screening  test  when  using  30-mesh  screen  on  gold  ore, 
at  Mammoth,  Arizona :  Through  30  on  40  mesh,  3.90% ;  through  40  on  60  mesh, 
33.62%;  through  60  on  80  mesh,  6.54%;  through  80  on  100  mesh,  0.67%; 
through  100  mesh,  66.27%. 

J.  E.  de  Lamar  says  that  when  fed  by  breaker  each  mill  crushed  20  tons  of  the 
hardest  rock  in  24  hours  to  40  mesh  and  finer  without  screening.  The  screen 
used  was  4  mesh.  The  mill  makes  excellent  pulp  for  cyanide  leaching,  better 
than  either  rolls  or  stamps.  With  rolls  the  tailings  ran  $4.66 ;  with  Oriffin  they 
ran  from  $0.89  to  $1.66  per  ton. 

Parkhurst  &  Whipple  say  it  crushes  40  to  60  tons  per  day  of  Breckenridge, 
Colo.,  ore,  with  a  cost  of  wearing  parts  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  ton.  P.  M. 
Johnson,  Gunnison,  Colo.,  and  J.  H.  Edwards,  Morrisville,  Va.,  both  say  running 
cost  will  not  exceed  that  of  a  stamp  mill. 

The  Cabr  Disinteoratob. 

§  240.  This  machine,  originally  invented  in  England,  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Stedman,  and  in  Germany  as  the  Brink  &  Hubner.  This  is  a 
true  impact  crusher  and  consists  of  several  oppositely  revolving  cages  of  round 
bars.  Fragments  of  coal,  or  other  material  fed  in  the  center,  are  struck  by  the 
bars  of  the  inner  cage,  being  partly  broken,  and  receive  tangential  velocity  in 
one  direction  as  they  pass  outward.  The  bars  of  the  second  cage,  revolving 
rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction,  meet  the  particles  and  strike  them  blows  of 
double  energy.  The  third  and  the  fourth  cages  of  bars  repeat  this  work,  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  particles  at  each  cage. 

Fig.  183a  shows  the  machine  in  section,  which  consists  of  two  discs ;  one  car- 
ries two  cages  of  forward,  the  other,  two  cages  of  backward  revolving  bars.  Each 
cage  is  reinforced  by  a  ring  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bars.  Each  disc  is  mounted 
on  a  flange  with  a  shaft,  two  bearings,  a  pulley  and  a  fly  wheel.  Fig.  1836  shows 
the  pillow  blocks  slipped  from  their  places  to  allow  the  discs  to  be  pulled  apart 
for  repairs ;  it  also  shows  the  removable  housing  which  has  a  feed  hopper  at  the 
side  and  a  delivery  spout  below. 

The  Stedman  machines  are  made  in  five  sizes,  ranging  from  30  to  60  inches 
in  diameter.  The  bars  vary  from  1  to  IJ  inches  in  diameter  according  to  the 
size  of  the  machine.  Steel  bars  give  the  best  wear.  The  length  of  the  bars 
increases  outward  from  the  center,  diminishing  the  tendency  to  clog. 

A  bar  projecting  into  the  inner  cage  breaks  lumps  and  prevents  banks.  Two 
revolving  scrapers  attached  to  the  outer  cage  prevent  accumulation  in  the  hous- 
ing. The  machine  is  not  suited  for  very  hard  materials  on  accoulat  of  rapid 
wear,  but  it  is  extensively  used  for  coal,  especially  in  briquet  manufacturing, 
as  it  is  a  good  mixer  for  the  cementing  material  as  well  as  a  good  pulverizer. 
For  coal  it  should  be  run  dry ;  not  more  than  4  or  6%  moisture  is  allowed.  With 
hard  substances  water  may  be  used  and  frequent  cleaning  is  then  not  necessary. 

The  Carr  machine  at  Ahun  collieries,  must  be  cleaned  every  twelve  hours 
when  crushing  coal  with  3%  moisture,  every  4  hours  with  6%  moisture.  One 
half  hour  is  consumed  in  cleaning.  The  fineness  can  be  regulated  by  the  speed, 
and  the  capacity  diminishes  with  the  fineness.  The  capacity  also  dimini^es 
with  the  wear  of  the  bars. 
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FIQ.  183a. — SECTION  OF  STEDMAN  DISINTEOBATOB. 


FIG.    1836.- 


The  details  of  the  Carr  machine  are  given  va  Table  163  aod  capacities  of  the 
Stedman  and  the  Brink  and  Hiibner  are  given  in  Tables  163  to  164. 

At  Eagle,  West  Virginia,  a  48'inch  Stedman  machine  crushes  300  to  350  tons 
of  coal  per  day  of  10  hours  to  the  size  of  cracked  wheat. 


TABLE   1S2. 

— CABR  DI8INTEQRATOB.*" 

B1»K. 

DUmatflTof 

Kind. 

Number  ol 

Dlxneterot 
Bu*.    (o) 

■-Sg"' 

Spwe  Apart 

Mete™. 

H 

IS 

IT 

»0 

Si 

104.4 

ta)  ^*  b>n  on  tbs  two  ootar  ring*  H*  rmiDd;  Ibon  m 
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TABLE  163. — CAPACITY  OF  8TBDHAN,  CRUSHING  FERTILIZERS. 


§  241 


Diameter. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Capacity  per  10 
Hours  on  Bones 

Horse  Power 
Bequired. 

Inches. 
50 

6B0 
550  to  600 
550  to  600 
600  to  650 
600  to  660 

TOO 

Tons. 
90  to  50 
19  to  95 
8to96 
7  to  18 
6  to  19 
9to5 

85  to  46 
95  to  80 
90  to  95 
19  to  18 
19  to  16 
6to9 

44 

40 

49 

86 

80 

TABLE  164. — CAPACITY  OF  8TEDMAN,  CRUSHING  GOAL. 


Diameter. 

Capacity  per  10 
Hours. 

Horse  Power 
Required,  (a) 

Inches. 
40 

Tons. 

175t4>900 

900  to  950 

8B0to400 

500 

85  to  50 

40  to  60 

70  to  100 

100  to  195 

44 

80 

60 

(o)  1  horse  power  per  every  4  or  5  tons  treated  in  10  hours. 
TABLE  165. — CAPACITY  OF  STEDMAN^  CRUSHING  CLAY. 


Diameter. 

ReToIutlons 
per  Minute. 

Capacity  per  10  Hours. 

Horse  Power 
Required. 

Inches. 
36 

600  to  700 
600  to  660 

Clay  for  15,000  to  95,000  bricks. 
CUy  for  95,000  to  85,000  bricks. 

19  to  16 
15  to  90 

40 

TABLE   166."' — CAPACITY  OP  A  BRINK  AND  Ht^BNER  AT  MANNHEIM,    (tt) 


Kind  of  Feed. 

Sise  of  Feed. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Capacity  per 

Hour  through 

9  mm. 

Water  per 
Minute. 

Horsepower. 
(Indicated.) 

Jig  middling^,  i  ............... . 

Mm. 

460 
460 
460 
460 
4€0 
460 

Kilos. 
9,800 
1,600 
1,900 
8,000 
9,700 
8,600 

Liters. 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 

6to7 

Jiff  middlinffs.  .......  i .  t  ••  r ..  r . 

6to7 

Jiff  middUnffs. 

8to7 

BlMide  and  lead  sand 

6to9 

6to9 

Blende  and  lead  sand 

8to9 

(a)  The  diameter  of  the  outer  rlnff  of  the  machine  was  800  nmi.  The  product  had  67)t  over  0.85  mm.,  19g( 
between  0.86  and  0.1  nun.,  and  \%JL  below  0.1  mm.  Yearly  statistics  show  the  wear  to  be  alwut  four  times  that 
of  rolls. 

Sturtevant  Mills. 

§241.  This  consists  of  a  cylindrical  die  ring  A,  (Fig.  184) ,  with  horizontal 
axis.  Entering  the  two  ends  of  it  and  facing  each  other  are  two  cups  D.  These 
are  mounted  on  horizontal  shafts  E  with  pulleys  F  and  are  revolved  at  high 
speed,  usually  in  opposite  directions.  The  two  cups  D  quickly  fill  up  with  com- 
pacted crushed  rock  to  conical  concave  surfaces,  and  crushing  then  takes  place 
when  ore  is  fed  in  through  the  hopper  0  above  by  blows  received  from  the  cups 
and  from  lump  hitting  lump. 

The  die  ring  A  is  made  up  of  small  sections,  of  chilled  cast  iron,  4  inches 
wide  and  5  inches  long,  laid  around  the  cylinder.  They  are  perforated  with 
slots  \  inch  wide,  3^  inches  long,  with  bars  ^  inch  thick  between  them.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  die  ring  is  left  out  to  provide  for  the  feed  hopper.  A 
housing  H  of  cast  iron  is  placed  all  around  the  die  ring  and  conveys  the  crushed 
ore  to  the  hopper  K  beneath.  The  air  within  the  housing  is  exhausted  by  a 
suction  fan  to  remove  fine  dust. 


§  241 
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This  housing,  with  its  axis  lengthwise,  is  bolted  firmly  to  the  center  of  a  long 
bed  plate  L.  The  two  boxes  B  of  each  shaft  are  mounted  upon  short  bed  plates 
M,  sliding  in  guides,  which  are  in  turn  bolted  to  the  long  bed  plate  L,  This 
construction  gives  perfect  freedom  for  sliding  the  cups  with  their  shafts  and  bed 
plates  toward  the  housing  for  taking  up  the  wear  on  bushings,  which  is  done 
about  every  five  hours  on  hard  materials^  not  for  days  on  some  soft  materials,  or 
away  from  the  central  housing  for  replacing  bushings  and  screen  blocks. 

The  wear  takes  place  on  the  ends  of  the  cups  D  and  on  the  chilled  sections  of 
the  die  ring  A.  The  former  is  made  good  by  the  use  of  replaceable  bushings, 
the  latter  by  replacing  the  die  sections  when  they  are  worn  out.  The  sizes, 
speeds,  capacities  and  power  required  are  given  in  Table  167.  On  trap,  granite 
and  quartzite,  J.  Heard,  Jr.  obtained  the  following  in  an  8-inch  mill :  Through 
8  on  10  mesh,  7.4% ;  through  10  on  20  mesh,  19.8% ;  through  20  on  30  mesh, 

TABLE   167. — STURTEVANT  MILL. 


Diameter  of 
Cop  Inside. 


8.. 
12. 

15. 


Inchee. 


90. 


Oapeclty  per 
MHoun. 


{ 


Tods. 
18 
7S 
W 

190  to  in 

144  to  168 

144  to  168 

MO 

940 
648  to  780 


188  to  860 


ReTolutions 
per  Minute. 


1,800 
1,900 

1,000 


8G0 


Hone  Power 
Required. 


80 
50 

60  to  75 


Material 
Crushed. 


Quarts. 

I  Phosphate... 

•(Baryta. 

f  Copper  matte 

Phosphate... 

Tin  quartz... 

Limestone. . . 
.Iron  ore. 

Iron  ore 

j  I>uckto«rn.. 

Joopper  ore. 

Phosphate... 
.N.  T.  cement 


Siseof  Feed. 


Inches. 
8 

4 
4 
8 
4 
4 
4 


5to6 

6  to  6 

5to6 
6to6 


of  Prod- 
ucL 


(a)  Through  10  on  60  mesh,  4(^;  through  60  mesh,  6O3C.  (6)  'nuH>ugh  90  on  80  mesh^.69(;  through  80  on  40 
mesh,  7.6j(;  through  40  on  60  mesh,  lO.Qjt;  through  60  on  60  mesh,  1.99i  through  60  on  70  mesh,  16.9$;  through 
70  mesh,  49.6(^. 

11.5% ;  through  30  on  40  mesh,  5.0% ;  through  40  on  50  mesh,  5.0% ;  through 
50  on  60  mesh,  5.0% ;  through  60  on  70  mesh,  5.0% ;  through  70  on  80  mesh, 
1.6% ;  through  80  on  90  mesh,  1.7% ;  through  90  on  100  mesh,  2.5% ;  through 
100  on  120  mesh,  7.0% ;  through  120  on  140  mesh,  6.5% ;  through  140  mesh, 
22.0%. 

The  bushings  which  are  If  inches  thick  and  enter  the  die  ring  about  1^  inches, 
wear  about  f  inch  per  20  hours  when  crushing  magnetic  iron  ore  or  quartz  in  a 
20-inch  mill.  Hoffman^*^  reports  that  one  complete  set  of  bushings  and  screen 
blocks,  weighing  1,000  pounds  for  a  20-inch  mill,  crush  4,000  to  6,000  tons  of 
Port  Henry  magnetite  corresponding  to  0.167  pounds  of  metal  worn  out  per  ton 
of  ore  crushed.  Sahlin*®*  claims  to  have  evidence  that  a  set  will  crush  only  600 
tons. 

The  mill  is  suited  only  for  dry  crushing  from  4  inches  down  to  20  mesh.  The 
work  of  this  mill  is  said  to  be  selective  and  acts  upon  the  minerals  somewhat  in 
proportion  to  their  hardness  and  tenacity.  For  example,  Wm.  Foster  found, 
when  working  the  tin  ore  of  Irish  Creek,  Va.,  that  the  cassiterite,  being  harder 
than  the  gangue  rock,  had  a  larger  per  cent,  of  coarser  grains  than  the  latter. 
This  favored  the  subsequent  concentration.  This  quality,  however,  in  case  of 
soft  ores  like  galena  or  chalcopyrite  would  be  adverse  to  the  mill  as  the  softer 
minerals  would  probably  slime  more  than  the  gangue. 


Cyclone  Pulvebizeb. 

§  242.  This  machine  consists  of  two  fans,  with  six  arms  each,  in  fhe  form  of 
propeller  blades  facing  one  another  and  making  from  1,000  to  3,000  revolutions 
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per  minute  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  earlier  form  the  shafts  were  inclined 
upward,  in  the  later  they  are  horizontal.  The  two  fans  are  placed  a  few  inches 
apart  and  a  piece  of  ore  fed  between  them  is  batted  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
vortex  of  air  contributing  to  the  crushing  action.  The  disintegration  is  due  to 
impact.  The  chamber  in  which  the  crushing  is  done  is  in  the  form  of  two  trun- 
cated cones,  the  bases  of  which  are  united  by  a  short  cylinder;  this  is  made  of 
plate  iron  and  is  lined  with  chilled  cast  iron  liners.  The  ore  is  fed  by  roller  feed- 
ers and  is  discharged  by  a  suction  fan.  The  feed  should  be  of  nut  size.  Table 
168  shows  the  details. 

TABLE  168. — CYCLONE  PULVERIZER. 


Size. 

Diameter  of 

Fans. 

Weiicht  of  Replaceable 
Fan  Blades. 

Horse  Power  Run- 
ning Empty. 

Horse  Power 
Crushing. 

Capacity  per  81  Hours. 

1 

«. 

8 

Inches. 
U 
84 
88 

Pounds. 
8.85 
18.8 
82 

,?« 

Pounds. 

10,060  of  flinty  quarts. 

84,780  of  plumbago. 

Bessemer  steel  with  0.3  to  0.4%  carbon  has  been  adopted  as  best  material  for 
blades.  On  raw  heating  cinder  one  set  of  blades  lasted  28^000  pounds,  costing 
1^  cents  per  ton  for  wear.  The  mill  is  used  for  crushing  talc,  graphite,  slags, 
etc.,  where  very  fine  grinding  is  desired. 

Whblpley  and  Storer  Pulverizer. 

§  243.  This  is  cylindrical  in  shape  with  a  horizontal  shaft  revolving  1,025 
times  per  minute.  On  it  are  four  hubs  with  six  paddles  each.  The  ore  is  fed 
at  one  end  through  a  hopper  and  passes  in  front  of  the  paddles  of  the  first  three 
wheels  in  succession,  being  broken  by  impact  against  the  paddles,  the  shell,  and 
of  particle  against  particle.  The  fourth  paddle  wheel  is  a  suction  fan  drawing 
a  blast  of  air  through  the  mill  and  discharging  the  crushed  ore  at  its  circumfer- 
ence through  a  tangential  orifice  like  that  of  fan  blowers ;  15  horse  power  will 
crush  18  tons  in  24  hours,  of  which  80%  will  go  through  a  100-mesh  sieve. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Eames'  modification  of  this  mill  at  Wine  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  is 
50  inches  in  diameter,  makes  800  to  880  revolutions  per  minute  and  crushes 
24  tons  per  24  hours  of  hard  dry  quartz  from  2  mesh  through  80  mesh,  using  12 
horse  power.    The  wear  of  iron  is  3  pounds  per  ton. 

Vapart's  Disintegrator. 

§  "244.  This  consists  of  three  rapidly  revolving  horizontal  discs,  one  above  the 
other,  with  radial  fins  on  their  surfaces.  Ore  is  fed  at  the  center  of  the  top 
disc  and  is  thrown  by  centrifugal  force  against  a  surrounding  ring  and  broken 
by  impact.  The  ore  is  then  delivered  by  a  chute  to  the  center  of  the  second  disc 
and  is  thrown  out  again.  The  same  action  is  repeated  on  the  third  disc.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  impact  due  to  this  ipachine  can  be  so  perfectly  adjusted  that 
blende,  for  example,  may  be  broken  while  pyrite  is  not,  and  a  sieve  will  then 
separate  the  fine  blende  from  the  coarse  pyrite.  A  description  of  this  process 
of  disintegration  and  screening  as  used  at  Lintorf  is  given  in  §  615. 
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95.  Ihid.,  Vol.  237,  (1880),  p.  189.    No  author.    Description.     (Quality  of  crushing. 

96.  Eng.   d   Min.  Jour.,  Vol.   XXXII.,    (1881),   p.   371.     E.   Heberle.     Description, 

and  capacity.    Abstract  from  B.  d  B.  Z,,  Vol.  XL.,  p.  400. 

97.  Ihid.,  Vol.  LIII.,  (1892),  p.  665.    J.  W.  Meier.    Description,  capacity,  wear  or 

cost  and  advantages  and  disadvantages.    Abstract  from  Oest.   Zeit,,   Vol. 
XXVIII. 

98.  Oest,    Zeit.,   Vol.    XXVI.,    (1878),    p.    233.    J.    Habermann.     Description    and 

capacity  of  the  Dingey  mill. 

99.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,    (1880),  pp.  384,  581,  596.    J.  Habermann.    Description, 

capacity,   wear   or   cost   and   water   uaed.    Comparison   with   stamps    and 
Dingey  mill. 
BoQABDUS  Mill: 

100.  Qaetzschmann,  M.  F„    (1864),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.   I.,  p.  544.     Descripti<m, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Elaborate  article. 

101.  Dingler's  Polyt.  Jour,,  Vol.  LVI.,    (1835),  p.  285.     No  author.     Description. 

102.  Ihid,,  Vol.  LXX.,  (1838),  p.  343    No  author.     Description. 

103.  Ihid.,  Vol.  CIIL,  (1847),  p.  18.    No  author.    Description  and  advantages  and 

disadvantages. 
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104.  Ibid,,  p.  312.    No  author.    Capacity. 

105.  Ibid.,  Vol.  CIV.,  ( 1847 ) ,  p.  18.    No  author.    Capacity  and  power. 

106.  Ibid.,  Vol.  CVI.,  (1847),  p.  15.    No  author.    Description,  capacity,  power  and 

wear  or  cost. 

CURHACK'S  PULVEBIZEB: 

107.  Hunt,  R.,  (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  739.    Description,  capacity,  power  and 

wear  or  cost.    Sizing  tests. 

DiNGET  MILL:* 

108.  Bilharz,  O.,    (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.   124.    Description  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

109.  Hunt,  R.,  (1884),  ^'British  Mining,"  p.  737.    Description  and  capacity. 

110.  Kunhardt,  W.  B.,  (1884),  *'Ore  Dressing/'  p.  51.     Description. 

111.  Berg.  u.  Butt.  Jahrb.,  Vol.  XXX.,   (1882),  p.  261.    J.  Uabermann.     Capacity, 

power,  wear  or  cost  and  water  used.    Comparison  with  other  mills. 

112.  Ibtd.,  Vol.  XXXI.,   (1883),  p. -207.    J.  Habermann.     Capacity,  power,  wear  or 

cost  and  water  used.    Comparison  with  other  mills. 

113.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LIII.,  (1892),  p.  666.    J.  W.  Meier.    Description. 

114.  If%st.  Mech.  Eng.,  (1873),  p.  131.    H.  T.  Ferguson.    Description  and  capacity,  in 

Cornwall. 

115.  Zeit  Berg.  Eilit.  u.  Salinenwesen,  Vol.  XXVI.,    (1878),  p.   134.    E.  Althans. 

Description,  capacity,  power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages.    Sizing  test. 
BuTTEB's  Pan: 

116.  Min.  d  Sci.  Pre99,  Vol.  LXIIL,   (1891),  p.  285.    No  author.     Description  and 

capacity. 
Keuebbebo's  Mill: 

117.  Dingler'8  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  228,  (1878),  p.  229.    No  author.    Description. 

118.  Ibid.,  Vol.  246,  (1882),  p.  46.    No  author.    Description. 
BBt)cKNEB  Ball  Mill: 

119.  Zeit.  Berg.  Butt.  u.  Salinenwesen,  Vol.  XXXVII.,   (1889),  p.  255.    No  author. 

Description,  capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
Qausoif  Ball  Mill: 

120.  Bilharz,  O.,  (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  110.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

121.  Davies,  £.  H.,  (1894),  "Mach.  MeUl.  Mines,"  p.  245.    Description. 

122.  Eissler,  M.,  (1896),  "Metallurgy  Gk>ld,"  p.  148.    Description  and  advantages  and 

disadvantages. 

123.  Foster,  C.  Le  N.,  (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining,"  p.  557.    Description. 

124.  Kirschner,    L.,    (1898),   "Erzaufbereitung,    p.    68.     Description,    capacity   and 

power. 

125.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LVII.,  (1894),  p.  464.    No  author.    Description. 
Otheb  Ball  Mills  and  Tube  Mills: 

126.  Egleston,  T.,  (1887),  "Metallurgy,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  129.    Description,  capacity  and 

wear  or  cost,  of  ball  mills  as  a  class. 

127.  Gaetzschmann,  M.  F.,    (1864),   "Aufbereitung,"   Vol.    I.,   p.    591.    Description, 

capacity  and  power,  for  several  varieties. 

128.  Berg.  u.  Butt.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XLVIII.,  (1889),  p.  150.    No  author.    Description  of 

Lohnert's. 

129.  Clay  Worker,  Vol.  XXVI.,   (1896),  p.  442.    No  author.     Description,  capacity 

and  power,  for  Groke's. 

130.  Dingler*e  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  306,   (1897),  pp.  38,  59,  83.    L.  Sell.    Description. 

V^ery  complete,  describing  over  20  forms. 

131.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIIL,  (1892),  pp.  124,  163,  181.    A.  H.  Curtis.  Capacity, 

power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ball  mills  as  a  class. 

132.  Min.  d  Sci.  Press,  Vol.  LXXV.,   (1897),  p.  386.     No  author.     Description  of 

Paul's. 

133.  Oest.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  (1890),  p.  284.    A.  Gmehling.    Description,  capacity 

and  power,  for  Lohnert's. 

134.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLV.,   (1897),  p.  328.    C.  Bldmeke.    Sizing  tests. 

135.  Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Vol.  XL,  (1891),  p.  507.    No  author.    Description  of  Ehmke's. 

136.  Thon-Ind.    Zeit.,    Vol.    XIX.,    (1895),    p.    397.      No    author.      Description    of 

Lohnert's. 

137.  Ibid.,  p.  641.    Rasch.    Description,  capacity  and  power,  of  Siller  &  Dubois. 

138.  Ibid.,  p.  642.     Foss.     Description,  capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost,  of  "rohr- 

mflhle." 

139.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1896),  p.  860.     No  author.     Description  of  Cohn's. 

•  fife  also  reference  W. 
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140.  Ihid,,  Vol.  XXI.,   (1897),  p.  203.    No  author.    Description  of  HeioBtein's. 

141.  Ihid,,  p.  1052.    No  author.    Description  and  advantages  and  disadvantages,  of 

a  cluimber  mill. 
Dodos  Mux: 

142.  Eng,  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XLVIII.,  (1880),  p.  501.    No  author.    Description. 

143.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LXI.,  (1896),  p.  613.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 

144.  Min,  d  8ci.  Press,  Vol   LXXIIL,    (1896),  p.   71.    No  author.     Description, 

capacity  and  power. 
Lowe's  Mux: 

145.  Egleston,  T.,  (1890),  "Metallurgy,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  420.    Description,  capacity,  power 

and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
MiOHBIX  ft  Tbeooninq  Pulvebizeb: 

146.  Hunt,  R.,  (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  738.    Description,  capacity,  wear  or  cost 

and  water  used. 
Babtlb  Pulvebizeb: 

147.  Rev.  dee  Mines,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1803),  p.  311.    L.  Demaret    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 
TusTiN  Mnx: 

148.  Egleston,  T.,  (1890),  "Metallurgy,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  422.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 

149.  Cal,  Rep,,  Vol.  VI.,  (1886),  Part  2,  p.  41.    F.  B.  Morse.    Capacity,  power  and 

water  used 

150.  Eng.  d  Min,  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  (1884),  p.  63.    L.  Wagoner.    Description  and 

capacity.    Abstract  from  Tech.  Boo.  Poo.  Coast, 

151.  Prod.  Gold  d  Silver  in  U.  S.,  (1881),  p.  573.    C.  G.  Yale.    Description. 

152.  Tech.  8oo,  Poo.  Coast,  Vol.   III.,    (1886),  p.   45.    L.   Wagoner.     Description, 

capacity,  sizing  tests  and  gold  extracted. 
NiAOABA  Cbusheb: 

153.  CoU.  Guard.,  Vol.  LXX.,  (1895),  p.  652.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 

154.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVlll.,  (1892),  p.  127.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description,  capac- 

ity and  power. 
Clean  Up  Babbel: 

155.  Cal.  Bull,,  No.  6,  (1895),  p.  29.    E.  B.  Preston.    Description  and  power. 
Alsino  Ctundeb: 

156.  Am.  Inst.  Min,  Eng,,  Vol.  XXL,    (1892),  p.   586.     A.   Sahlin.     Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
Fbisbeb  Lucop  Mill: 

157.  Lock,  A.  G.,  (1882),  "Gk)ld/'  p.  1029.    Capacity  and  power. 

158.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,    (1882),  p.    147.    No  author.    Description, 

capacity  and  power,  of  the  Lucop  ft  Cook  form. 

159.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XL.,  (1885),  p.  58.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 

160.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XLIIL,  (1887),  p.  453.    No  author.    Description. 

161.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIIL,  (1894),  p.  320.    J.  L.  Wills.    Description. 

162.  TKon-Ind,  Zeit,,  Vol.  XIX.,  (1895),  p.  695.    No  author.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Wabino  Pulvebatob: 

163.  Eng,  d  Min,  Jour.,  Vol.  XL.,  (1885),  p.  336.    No  author.    Description. 

164.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XUL,   (1886),  p.  457.    No  author.    Description. 
Planet  Mnx: 

165.  Eng,  d  Min.  Jour,,  Vol.  XLTV.,    (1887),  p.  371.     No  author.     Description, 

capacity  and  power. 
Lion  Mnx: 

166.  Davies,  E.  H.,  (1894),  *'Biach.  Metal.  Mines,"  p.  241.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 
Cyclops  Mill: 

167.  Eissler,  M.,  (1896),  "Metallurgy  Gold,"  p.  146.    Description  and  capacity. 

168.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold/'  p.  155.    Description  and  capacity. 

169.  Coll.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVTL,  (1897),  p.  266.    H.  Van  F.  Purman.    Description  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

170.  Inst,  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVllI.,  (1892),  pp.  123,  189.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description, 

capacity  and  power. 
Thompson's  Pulvebizeb  * 

171.  Lock,  A.  G.,  (1882),  "Gold,"  p.  1029.    Capacity  and  power. 

172.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour,,  Vol.  XXXIIL,   (1882),  p.  6.      No  author.      Description. 

capacity  and  power. 
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Amebigan  Ball  Fulverizcb: 

173.  Eng.  d  Min,  Jour.,  Vol.  LIV.,  (1892),  p.  297.    No  author.    Description,  capacity 

and  power,  advantafles  and  disadyantages. 

174.  Ibid.,  vol.  LV.,   (1893),  p.  682.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity. 
Lambbbtdn  Mill: 

175.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIIL,  (1892),  p.  123.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 
MoBET  &  Spebbt  Pulvsbizkb: 

176.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXV.,  (1883),  pp.  191,  209.    No  author.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  water  used. 
Cbawfobd  Mm<: 

177.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold,"  p.  152.    Description  and  capacity. 

178.  CoU.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1897),  p.  266.     H.  Van  F.  Furman.    Description  and 

capacity. 

179.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LIV.,    (1892),   pp.   82,   99,    147,    195.    "Discussion." 

Description,  capacity,  wear  or  cost  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

180.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIIL,  (1892),  pp.  145,  184.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 

181.  if  in.  d  Soi.  Press,  Vol.  LXX.,  ( 1895 ) ,  p.  247.    No  author.    Description,  capacity, 

power,  wear  or  cost,  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  water  used. 
Pisiffsb's  Mill: 

182.  Siahl  u.  Eisen,  Vol.  XIV.,  (1894),  pp.  132,  485.    F.  W.  Ltthrmann.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 

183.  Than-Ind.  Zeit.,  VoL  XIX.,  (1895),  p.  641.  J.  Pfeiffer.    Description,  power  and 

advantages  and  aisadvantages. 

184.  Zeit.  Ver.  Deut.  Ing.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  (1894),  p.  1083.    J.  Pfeiffer.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
MoBBL  &  Hall's  Mill: 

185.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  124.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 
Jobdan's  Centbxfuqal  Gbindeb: 

186.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining,"  p.  557.    Description. 

187.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold,"  p.  155.    Description. 

188.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,   (1892),  p.  124.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 
KiNEXAD  Ball  Mill: 

189.  Min.  d  Soi.  Press.,  Vol.  LXVI.,  (1893),  p.  163.    No  author.    Description. 
Edge  Runzvxbs: 

190.  Bilharz,  O.,  (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  76.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

191.  Egleston,  T.,   (1887),  "Metallurgy,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  269.    Description. 

192.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining,"  p.  556.    Description. 

193.  Ckietzschmann,  M.   F.,    (1864),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.   I.,  p.   572.    Description, 

capacity  and  power. 

194.  Hunt,  R.,   (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  741.     Capacity. 

195.  Rittinger,  P.  R.  von,   (1870),  "Erster  Nachtrag/'  p.  9.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  wear  or  cost. 

196.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  VI.,   (1877),  p.  518.     R.  H.  Richards.    Description 

of  a  laboratory  form. 

197.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVI.,    (1888),  p.  753.    T.  A.  Blake.    Description,  capacity,  power 

and  wear  or  cost.    Quality  of  crushing  at  Haile  gold  mine. 

198.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXrV.,   (1894),  p.  113.    O.  F.  Pfordte.    Description  and  capacity, 

at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru. 

199.  Clou  Worker,  Vol.  XXIII.,  (1895),  p.  48.  No  author.    Description  and  capacity. 

200.  CoU.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,   (1897),  p.  266.    H.  Van  F.  Furman.    Description  and 

capacity. 

201.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  (1877),  p^  472.    R.  H.  Richards.    Description. 

Same  as  A.  I.  M,  E.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  618. 

202.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIII.,    (1882),  p.   104.    M.  Rul.    Description  and  capacity,  at 

Guanaxuato,  Mexico. 

203.  Iron,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  (1891),  p.  357.    No  author.    Description. 

204.  Tenth  U.  8.  Census,  Vol.  XIII.,   (1880),  p.  394.    6.  F.  Emmons  and  G.  F. 

Becker.    Description. 
Bbtan  Mill: 

205.  Cal.  BuU.,  No.  6,  (1895),  p.  62.    E.  B.  Preston.    Description,  capacity,  power, 

wear  or  cost  and  method  of  working. 

206.  Coll.  Eng.,  Vol.   XVII.,    (1897),   p.   266.    H.   Van   F.   Furman.    Description, 

capacity  and  power. 

207.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIIL,   (1892),  p.  118.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description  and 

capaci^. 
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208.  Min,  d  8oi.  Press,  Vol.  LXVI.,  (1893),  p.  339.    No  author.    Capacity. 

209.  /did.,  Vol.  LXX.,  (1895),  p.  193.  No  author.    Description,  capacity,  power,  wear 

or  cost  and  advantages  and  disadTantages. 

210.  Oest.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,   (1889),  p.  83.    H.  Stefan.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  wear  or  cost. 
Lanolet'8  Cbusheb: 

211.  Eng,  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LX.,  (1895),  p.  81.    No  author.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

212.  Ibid,,  p.  582.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 
Mkbball's  Mux: 

213.  Eng,  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LX.,  (1895),  pp.  517,591.    No  author.    Description  and 

capacity. 

214.  Min.  d  Hci.  Press,  Vol.  LXX.,   (1895),  p.  312.    No  author.     Description  and 

capacity. 

215.  Eng.  d  Min.' Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  (1885),  p.  403.    No  author.    Description  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

216.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XLII.,  (1886),  p.  25.    No  author.    Description  and  advantages  and 

disadvantages. 

217.  Min.  d  8ci.  Press,  Vol.  L.,  (1885),  p.  153.    No  author.    Description  and  advan- 

tages and  disadvantages. 
Hanotin's  BiiLL: 

218.  Iron,  Vol.  VI.,  (1875),  p.  200.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 
Wood's  Mill; 

219.  Iron,  Vol.  XL.,  (1892),  p.  68.    No  author.    Capacity. 
Compound  Edoestone  Mill: 

220.  Iron,  Vol.  XXXVII.,    (1891),  p.   137.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 
ScHBANZ  Mill: 

221.  Kirschner,  L.,  (1898),  "Erzaufbereitung,"  p.  62.    Description,  capacity,  power, 

wear  or  cost  and  water  used.    Sizing  teist. 

222.  Kunhardt,  W.  B.,  (1884),  "Ore  Dressing,"  p.  55.    Description,  capacity,  power 

and  water  used. 

223.  Ann.  des  Mines,  Series  VIII.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1891),  p.  18.    M.  Bellom.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 

224.  Berg,  u.  Hiiit,  Jahrb.,  Vol.  XXXI.,  (1883),  p.  207.    J.  Habermann.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Comparison  with  other  mills. 

225.  Berg,  u,  Uutt,  Zeit,,  Vol.  XL.,  (1881),  p.  357.    C.  BlSmeke.    Capacity,  power  and 

wear  or  cost.    Comparison  with  stamps. 

226.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,   (1884),  pp.  281,  297.     C.  Bl»meke.     Description,  capacity, 

power,  wear  or  cost  and  water  used.    Comparison  with  roll  and  other  millsl 

227.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVIL,  (1888),  p.  341.    K.  von  Reytt.    Power. 

228.  Dingler*s  Polyt.  Jour,,  Vol.  238,    (1880),  p.  388.    No  author.    Description. 

229.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXII.,    (1881),  p.  252.    C.  Bl5meke.    Abstract  of 

B.  d  H.  Z.,  Vol.  XL.,  p.  357. 

230.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIIL,   (1892),  p.  665.    J.  W.  Meier.    Description. 

231.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,    (1892),  p.  183.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 

232.  North  Eng.  Inst.  Min.  d  Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  XLIIL,    (1893-4),  p.   342.    A.  G. 

Charleton.     Description,  capacity,  power  and  water  used.    Sizing  tests. 

233.  Oest.  Zeit,,  Vol.  XXXVL,  (1888),  p.  247.    K.  von  Reytt.    Capacity  and  power. 

Sizing  tests. 

234.  8ch.  Mines  Quart,,  Vol.  XIV.,  (1892),  p.  218.    M.  Bellom.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  wear  or  cost.    Same  as  Ann.  des  Mines,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  18. 

235.  Zett.  Ver.  Deut.  Ing.,  Vol.  XXV.,  (1881),  No.  6. 
Kinkead  Mill: 

236.  Min.  d  8ci.  Press,  Vol.  LXXII.,   (1896),  p.  61.    No  author.    Description  and 

capacity. 
LiOHTNEB  Mill: 

237.  Min.  d  8c%.  Press,  Vol.  LXX.,   (1895),  p.  149.    No  author.    Description. 
Huntington  Mill: 

238.  Bilharz,  O.,  (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  126.    Description,  capadty 

and  power. 

239.  Davies,  E.  H.,  (1894),  "Mach.  Metal.  Mines,"  p.  237.    Description  and  advantages 

and  disadvantages. 

240.  Egleston,  T.,  (1890),  "Metallurgy."  Vol.  IL,  p.  414.    Description,  capacity,  wear 

or  cost  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
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241.  EiBsler,  M.,  (1896),  "Metallurgy  6old/'jp.  135.    Description. 

242.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  ft  Stone  Mining/'  p.  562.    Description  of  the  Pax- 

man  mill. 

243.  Louis,  H.,   (1894),  "GSold  Milling,"  p.  258.    Description,  capacity,  power  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

244.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold,"  p.  148.    Description,  capacity,  power,  wear  or  cost 

and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

245.  Am.  Inat.  Mm.  Eng.^  Vol.  XXVI.,  (1896),  p.  623.    C.  W.  Goodale.    Compared 

with  rolls. 

246.  Berg.  u.  HUtt.  Zeit,,  Vol.  XLIX.,   (1890),  p.  61.    T.  Rauft    Description  and 

Advantages  and  disadvantages. 

247.  Col.  Bull,,  No.  6,  (1895),  p.  60.    £.  B.  Preston.    Description,  capacity,  power, 

method  of  working  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

248.  Coll.   Eng.,  Vol.    XVII.,    (1897),   p.    266.    U.   Van   F.    Furman.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  method  of  working. 

249.  Engineering,  Vol.  L.,  (1890),  p.  421.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Paxman 

mill. 

250.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  pp.  119,  135,  154,  195,  199.     A.  H.  Curtis. 

Description,  capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Compared  to  stamps. 

251.  Min.  d  8oi.  Press,  Vol.  LXIX.,  (1894),  p.  97.    No  author.    Latest  improvements. 

252.  yorth  Eng.  Inst.  Min.  d  Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  XLIII.,    (1893-4),  p.  343.    A.  O. 

Charleton.    Capacity,  wear  or  cost,  method  of  working  and  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

253.  Zeit.  Ver.  Deut.  Ing.,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  (1892),  p.  7.    W.  Schuls.    Capacity,  power 

and  wear  or  cost. 

254.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  (1894),  p.  52.    C.  Schnabel.    Capacity,  power  and  method 

of  working. 

HOWLAND  PULVEMZEB,   NO.    1: 

255.  Lock,  A.  G.,  (1882),  ''Gold,"  p.  1026.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 

256.  Dingler's  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  241,  (1881),  p.  100.    No  author.    Description  and 

capacity. 

257.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  VoL  XXXI.,  (1881),  p.  161.    No  author.    Description,  capac- 

itv  and  no^^er 

258.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  127.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 

NABOD  PULTDOZEB: 

259.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.   XLIX.,    (1890),  p.  732.     No  author.     Description, 

capacity  and  power. 
Pbopfe  Ifizx: 

260.  Coll.  Guard.,  Vol.  LXXL,    (1896),  p.  846.     Kosmann.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  wear  or  cost. 

261.  Ibtd.,  Vol.  LXXIV.,  (1897),  p.  165.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  wear 

or  cost. 

262.  Thon-Ind.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XX.,   (1896),  p.  581.     Kosmann.     Description,  capacity, 

power  and  wear  or  cost 
Fbbidebebo  Mill: 

263.  Coll.  Guard.,  Vol.  LXXL,  (1896),  £.  846.  Kosmann.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 
TBBGONiifo  Pulverizes: 

264.  Rev.  des  Mines,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1893),  p.  310.    L.  Demaret.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

GBIFFTN  ROLLEB  MILL: 

265.  Bilharz,  O.,   (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  125.      Description  and 

capacity. 

266.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXL,  (1892),  p.  587.    A.  Sahlin.    Capacity  and  power. 

Compared  with  Buhrstone  mill  and  Cyclone  pulverizer. 

267.  Col.  Bull.,  No.  6,  (1895),  p.  64.    E.  B.  Preston.    Description  and  capacity. 

268.  CoU.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1897),  p.  267.    H.  Van  F.  Furman.    Description. 

269.  Eng.  d   Min.  Jour.,   Vol.   XLIX.^    (1890),   p.   589.    No   author.    Description, 

capacity  and  power. 

270.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LV.,  (1893),  p.  610.    No  author.    Description. 

271.  Iron  Age,  Vol.  L.,  (1892),  p.  1036.    No  author.    Description. 

272.  Thon-Ind.  Zeit.,  Vol.   XVIIL,    (1894),  p.  425.      M.   Garn.      Description   and 

capacity. 

273.  lUd.,  Vol.  XIX.,   (1895),  p.  103.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity. 

274.  Ihid.,  p.  628.    €k)slich.    Description,  capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Com- 

pared with  Buhrstone  mill. 

275.  /5fd.9  VoL  XX.^  (1896),  p.  727.    No  author.    Where  used. 
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Cabb  Disintegbatob: 

276.  Bilharz,  O.,  (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung/'  Vol.  I.,  p.  87.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

277.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining,"  p.  659.    Description. 

278.  Gaetzsclimann,  M.  F.,    (1872),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  657.     Description, 

capacity,  power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

279.  Goupillidre,  Haton  de  la,    (1885),  "ExploiUtion  des  Mines,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  706. 

Description,  capacity  and  power. 

280.  Hunt  R.,   (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  742.    Description,  capacity  and  power, 

for  copper  ores. 

281.  Lamprecht,  R.,  (1888),  "Kohlenaufbereitung,"  p.  11.    Description,  capacity  and 

power,  for  coal. 

282.  Rittinger,  P.  R.  von,  (1873),  "Zweiter  Nachtrag,"  p.  10.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

283.  Ann,  des  Mines,  Series  VII.,  Vol.  VI.,  (1874),  p.  363.    A.  Pernolet    Description, 

capacity  and  power.    Compared  with  rolls. 

284.  Butt.  8oo.  d*Encourag,,  Vol.   XVI.,    (1869),   p.   656.     M.   Carr.     Description, 

capacity  and  power,  for  coal. 

285.  Bull.  8oo.  Ind.  Min.,  Vol.  XV.,  (1869-70),  p.  557.    No  author.    Description  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

286.  Ibid.,  p.  569.    F.  Robert*    Capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost,  at  Ahun  collieries. 

287.  CoU.  Guard.,  Vol.  LXXII.,   (1896),  p.  1028.    J.  Gilchrist.     Used  for  coal. 

288.  DingUr's  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  201,    (1871),  p.  387.      P.   Haurez.      Description, 

capacity,  power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages,  for  coal. 

289.  Engineering,  Vol.  XIII.,  (1872),  p.  98.    T.  Carr.    Description  and  capacity,  for 

flour. 

290.  Min.  Ind.,  Vol.  V.,  (1896),  p.  153.    R.  Cremer.    Used  for  coal. 

291.  Rev.  des  Mines,  Vol.  XXVII.,  (1870),  p.  623.    P.  Haurez.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages,  for  coal. 
Bbxitk  &  HObneb  Disintegbatob: 

292.  Kunbardt,  VV.  B.,  (1884),  "Ore  Dressing"  p.  54.    Description,  capacity,  power 

and  wear  or  cost.    Comparative  tests  with  other  mills. 

293.  Berg.  u.  Hutt.  Jahrh.,  Vol.  XXX.,  (1882),  p.  261.    J.  Habermann.    Description, 

capacity  and  power.    Comparative  tests  with  other  mills. 
Stedman  Disintegbatob: 

294.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LVIII.,  (1894),  p.  129.    No  author.    Description. 
Stuih'evaitt  "M^ttt^  • 

295.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  ft  Stone  Mining,"  p.  563.    Description. 

296.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1891),  p.  576.    W.  H.  Hoffman.    Capacity  and 

power,  at  Croton  iron  mines. 

297.  IhA.,  p.  602.    W.  H.  Hoffman.    Capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost,  on  magnetite. 

298.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1892),  p.  126.    W.  H.  Hoffman.    Description,  capacity,  power 

and  wear  or  cost,  at  Croton  iron  mines. 

299.  Ibid.,  p.  521.    A.  Sahlin.    Capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Compared  to  rolls. 

300.  Ibid.,  p.  530.    S.  R.  Krom.    Capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Compared  to 

rolls. 

301.  Ibid.,  p.  533.    "Discussion."    Capacity  and  power.    Dynamometer  tests. 

302.  Am.  iifr..  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  468.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 

303.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,   (1884),  p.  244.     No  author.     Description, 

capacity  and  power. 

304.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  (1885),  pp.  189,  204,  240,  259,  276.    J.  Heard,  Jr.    Capacity 

and  advantages  and  disaavantages.    Sizing  tests. 

305.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  pp.  126,  153.    A.  H.  Curtis.    CJapacity  and 

power. 

306.  North  Eng.  Inst.  Min.  d  Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  XLIII.,    (1893-4),  p.  343.    A.  G. 

Charleton.    Description,  capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Sizing  tests. 
Ctclone  Pulvebizeb: 

307.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining,"  p.  563.    Description. 

308.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1891),  p.  387.    A.  Sahlin.  Description  and  wear 

or  cost 

309.  Ibid.,  p.  589.    "Discussion."    Discussion  of  usee. 

310.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1892),  p.  587.    A.  Sahlin.    Capacity  and  power.    Compared  to 

other  mills. 

311.  Eng.   d   Min.   Jour.,  Vol.   XLIII.,    (1887),   p.    312.    No   author.    Description, 

capacity  and  power. 

312.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIII.,  (1894),  p.  296.    J.  T.  Donald.    Cyclone  Fibreizer. 
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313.  In9t.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  126.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

314.  Oest.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  (1890),  p.  682.    No  author.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
316.  Rev.  dea  Mines.,  Vol.   XVIII.,    (1892),   p.   272.    A.   Gillon.    Description   and 
capacity. 
Leviathan  Pulverizkb: 

316.  Inet.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  (7VIIL,  (1892),  p.  126.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 
Meihe's  Pulverizer: 

317.  Berg,    u.   HUit.   Zeit.,   Vol.   XL.,    (1881),   p.   407.    No   author.     Description. 

318.  Dingler'8  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  240,  (1881),  p.  430.    No  author.    Description. 
Jordan's  Pulverizer  • 

319.  Lock,  A.  G.,'  (1882),  "Gold,"  p.  1028.    Description. 

320.  Hunt,  R.,    (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  740.    Description. 
Whelplet  &  Storer  Pulverizer: 

321.  Gaetzschmann,  M.   F.,    (1872),  "Aufbereitung,"  p.   666.    Description,   capacity 

and  power. 

322.  Berg,  u.  Hutt,  Zeit,,  Vol.  XXXL,    (1872),  p.  416.    No  author.     Description, 

capacity,  wear  or  cost. 
Walker  Pulverizer: 

323.  Dingler*8  Polyt,  Jour,,  Vol.  263,  (1884),  p.  111.    No  author.     Description. 

324.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour,,  Vol.  XXXVII., .  (1884),  p.  368.     No  author.     Description, 

capacity  and  wear  or  cost. 
RTBR80N  Pulverizer: 

326.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXX.,   (1880),  p.  397.    W.  H.  Winslow.    Description 

and  capacity. 
SchleudermOhle  : 

326.  Gaetzschmann,  M.  F.,    (1872),  "Aufbereitung,"  p.  654.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

327.  Rittinger,    P.    R.    von,     (1867),    "Aufbereitungskunde,"    p.    56.      Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
Vapart  Disintegrator: 

328.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining,''  p.  607.    Separating  pyrite  from 

blende. 

329.  Goupilli^re,  Baton  de  la,    (1885),  "ExploiUtion  des  Mines,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  707. 

Description.    Mathematical  discussion. 

330.  Berg,  u,  Hutt.  Zeit,,  Vol.  XL.,    (1881),  p.  294.    No  author.     Description  and 

capacity.    Separating  pyrite  from  blende. 

331.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLL,  (1882),  p.  163.     No  author.    Description.     Separating  pyrite 

from  blende. 

332.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIL,  (1883),  p.  68.    No  author.    Description.     Separating  pyrite 

from  blende. 

333.  Bull.  8oo.  Ind.  Min.,  Series  II.,  Vol.  IX.,  (1880),  p.  391.    E.  Cordier.    Descrip- 

tion, capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Mathematical  discussion  of  blow. 

334.  Engineering,  Vol.  XXXIL,  (1881),  p.  329.    No  author.    Separating  pyrite  from 

blende. 
Grdtpin  Pulverizer: 

335.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,   (1885),  p.  387.     No  author.     Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
Progressive  Pulverizer: 

336.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XL.,  (1885),  p.  23.    No  author.    Description. 
Bolzen-MChle: 

337.  Berg.  u.  Butt.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XLVIIL,  (1889),  p.  330.    No  author.    Description. 
Magic  Crusher: 

338.  Eng,  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LVI.,  (1893),  p.  323.    No  author.    Description. 
Pneumatic  I^ulverizer* 

339.  Berg.  u.  Hutt.'  Zeit,,  Vol.  XLIL,   (1883),  p.  391.  No  author.     Description  and 

capacity. 

340.  Engineering,  Vol.  XLIV.,  (1887),  p.  38.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 

341.  Eng,  d  Min,  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  (1882),  p.  270.    No  author.    Description  and 

capacity. 

342.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,  (1887),  p.  165.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity. 

343.  Industrial  Rev.,  Vol.  I.,   (1886),  p.  56.     Description. 

344.  Iron  d  Steel  Inst.,    (1882),   Part  I.,   p.   243.     No   author.     Description   and 

capacity. 
346.  Inst,  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIIL,  (1892),  p.  125.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LAWS  OF  CRUSHING. 

§  245.  In  discussing  this  question  of  crushing  under  different  conditions  there 
are  four  lines  to  be  considered: 

(a)  Compressive  strength  of  stone. 

(b)  Extent  of  crushing  desirable. 

(c)  Work  or  power  required  for  crushing. 

(d)  Comparison  of  various  machines. 

There  are  also  four  ways  that  the  force  may  act  in  crushing  rock:  (1)  By 
direct  pressure  as  in  roUa  where  there  is  a  strong  force  acting  at  low  velocity ; 
(2)  by  a  blow  on  an  anvil  as  in  stamps  where  there  is  a  medium  force  acting  at 
a  moderate  velocity;  (3)  by  a  blow  in  space  as  in  the  Carr  Disintegrator  where 
there  is  a  weak  force  acting  at  high  velocity;  (4)  by  grinding  as  in  the  amal- 
gamating pan.  In  the  first  three  cases  the  force  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  sur- 
face to  produce  rupture  by  compression ;  in  the  last  case  it  acts  obliquely  produc- 
ing rupture  by  compression  combined  with  shearing. 

Compressive  Stbenoth  of  Stone. 

§246.  Watbrtown  Arsenal  Tests. — A  summary  of  tests  on  cubes  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  between  the  years  1884  tind  1894  is  given  in  Table  169. 

TABLE  169. — WATERTOWN  ARSENAL  TESTS  ON  STONE. 


Number  of  Tests. 

CompreasiTe  Strength  in  Founds  per  Square  Inch. 

Kind  of  Rock. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

SAndstonO't  -t.t.itT.riT- 

12 

11 

1 

S 

10,S89 
14,600 
80,416 
81.666 

1,816 

6,068 

80,416 

10.876 

6,748 

f  Jmrntonif  ■  r  • . .  i .  • . . .  ^  < 

11,806 
90,416 
80,716 

OmniUf r 

Quartsite. 

The  cubes  were  of  various  sizes^  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  crashing 
strength  per  square  inch  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  specimen, 
but  rather  upon  the  shape.    To  illustrate  this,  Table  170  shows  Watertown 

TABLE  170. — WATBRTOWN  ARSENAL  TEST  ON  HAVERSTRAW  SANDSTONE. 


Cubes. 

Prisms.                                1 

Sise. 

Ck>mpres8iTe 
Strength  per 
Square  Inch.* 

Section. 

Length. 

Ck>mprefl8iTe 
StTengthper 
Square  Indi. 

Inches. 
1x1x1 
8x8x8 

8x3x8 
4x4x4 

6x6x6 
6x6x6 
7x7x7 
8x8x8 
0x9x0 
10x10x10 
11x11x11 

Pounds. 

.  7,088 
6,004 
6,846 
6,008 
6,407 
7.886 
6,166 
6,878 
6,585 
6,684 
6,418 

Inches. 
4x4 
4x4 
4x4 

8x8 
8x8 
8x8 
8x8 
8x8 

Inches. 

Pounds. 
16,488 
8,088 
6,678 
0,687 
8,660 
7,788 
6,684 
6,618 

*  Average,  6,467. 
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Arsenal  tests  on  various  sizes  of  cubes  and  prisms  of  Haverstraw  sandstone. 
Each  value  in  the  case  of  cubes  is  an  average  of  four  tests  while  those  for  prisms 
are  averages  of  two  tests.  The  cubes  are  very  nearly  of  equal  strength  per 
square  inch  while  the  strength  of  the  prisms  increases  as  the  length  of  the  prisms 
decreases.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  here,  as  in  cubes,  those  pieces  of  similar 
shape  but  different  size  have  the  same  strength  per  square  inch;  compare  the 
8X8X4  with  the  4X4X2,  also  the  8X8X6  with  the  4X4X3.  Unfortunately 
the  series  does  not  extend  to  the  case  where  the  length  is  greater  than  the  diame- 
ter, but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  law  still  holds  good. 

The  method  of  testing  is  of  great  importance  in  obtaining  the  compressive 
strength.  The  maximum  strength  is  obtained  where  the  sample  has  smooth 
faces  which  bear  evenly  against  the  smooth  pole  faces  of  the  testing  machine. 
Thus  a  2-inch  cube  of  freestone  (sandstone)  from  Kanawha,  Virginia,  gave  a 
strength  of  9,429  pounds  per  square  inch  when  the  force  was  applied  to  its  faces, 
but  only  8,604  pounds  (calculated  on  the  same  sectional  area)  when  the  force 
was  applied  to  two  diagonally  opposite  edges. 

§  247.  German  Tests. — Very  exhaustive  sets  of  tests  on  various  rocks  under 
different  conditions  have  been  made  abroad  at  Munich  and  Berlin.  Summaries 
of  them  are  given  in  Tables  171  and  172.  Including  so  many  tests,  as  they  do, 
they  are  of  great  value.  These  tests  were  made  on  cubes  which  were  as  a  rule 
6  cm.  in  diameter.  The  great  differences  shown  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  are  to  be  expected  when  one  considers  that  the  stones  tested  came  from 
different  localities  and  varied  greatly  in  quality.  Where  stones  from  only  one 
locality  are  tested,  for  example  as  in  Table  170,  no  such  differences  occur.  All 
the  values  are  for  stones  that  are  air  dry.  In  the  original  reports  however, 
values  are  given  in  many  cases  for  the  strength  when  wet  and  also  when  frozen 
both  in  air  and  in  water.    There  is  little  difference  between  wet  and  dry,  but 

TABLE   171. — SUMMARY  OP  TESTS  AT  BERLIN. 


dan  of  Stone. 

Number  of 
Stones  Tested. 

Square  Inch. 

Minimum. 

ATerage. 

Sandstone 

219 

flB8 

181 

11 

« 

8 

6 

90 

4 

9 

6 

88,818 
8(n880 
88,869 
84,8S0 
48;n6 
88,089 
81,818 
15,845 
85474 
15,548 
88,048 

1,888 
788 
4,K60 
8,877 
8.888 

11,904 
8,818 
7,986 

14,109 
4,409 
6,909 

7,894 
8,648 
17,687 
18,754 
96,887 
91.849 
18,754 
11,194 
17,840 
8,704 
18,680 

UnMMrton<^t  T,Tt*t '• 

Guftnite. .........  r 

Ol]fM*tliter  .  .  t  .  .  .  .  .  .  r  '  -  - 

Porohyrv 

BMfUt 

DIorite 

Slate 

Beroentine.  ..,.*,■,■,,■,■,- 

TnusiiTte 

AuKite.......... 

TABLE  172. — SUMMARY  OP  TESTS  AT  MUNICH. 


• 

• 

Class  of  Stone. 

Number  of 
Stones  TMted. 

Compressive  Stren^  in  Pounds  per 
Squarelnch. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

SendstoneT . . .  -  t  t  .  r .  t  -  - 

176 
41 
41 
19 

99,888 
82,758 
81,496 
18,486 

1,888 
1,460 
7,750 
5,546 

6,704 
10,811 
18,754 
10,764 

Umestone. ......t 

Granite 

Dolmnite  .■■■.■■t.ttttT 

frozen  stone  almost  always  runs  a  little  lower  in  strength  per  square  inch  than 
that  which  is  not  frozen.  In  many  cases  the  transverse  strength  was  taken. 
This  was  generally  found  for  square  beams  to  be  considerably  less  than  half  of 
ihe  compressive  strength.  The  relative  strength  of  cubes  and  prisms  of  a  sample 
<A  sandstone  and  also  of  limestone,  both  air  dry,  are  shown  in  Table  173. 
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TABLE  173. — STRENGTH  OF  CUBES  AND  PBISMS  TESTED  AT  BERLIN. 


Kind  of  Bock. 


Sandstone. 
Sandstone. 
Sandstone. 
Limestone 
Limestone 
Limestone 


Size  of  Piece 

Tested,  (a) 

cm. 


10x10x6 
6x6x6 

lOxlOxfiO 

7.1x7.1x4 
6x6x6 

10x10x50 


Number  of 
Tests. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 


Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 


Itlaximum. 


18,981 
15.218 
12,678 
18,678 
8,818 
6,748 


Minimum. 


17.007 

18,887 

7,988 

18,047 

8,164 

6,848 


Average. 


18,476 
14,461 
10,041 
18,860 
8,448 
6,588 


(a)  The  length  Is  given  last. 

Table  174  shows  how  in  stratified  rocks  the  strength  is  less  when  they  are 
tested  parallel  than  when  tested  perpendicular  to  the  bedding  planes. 

TABLE  174. — STRENGTH  PARALLEL  AND  PERPENDICULAR  TO  THE  BEDDING  PLANES 

TESTED  AT  BERLIN. 


Kind  of 
Rock. 

Direction 
of  Pressure. 

SIse  of  Piece 

Tested,  (a) 

cm. 

Number 
of  Tests. 

Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 

Maximum. 

HinlmunL 

Average. 

Slate 

Slate 

Limestone.. 
Limestone.. 
Limestone. 
Limestone.. 

ParaUeltohed 

Perpendicular  to  bed. 

Parallel  to  bed 

Perpendicular  to  bed. 

Parallel  to  bed 

Perpendicular  to  bed. 

6x6x6 
6x6x6 
6x6x6 
6x6x6 
10x10x6 
10x10x6 

10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 

10,588 
15,645 
5,860 
6,187 
6,889 
7,988 

7,986 
11,677 
4,488 
5,068 
5,688 
6,748 

8,988 
18,455 
5,880 
5,708 
6,888 
7,840 

(a)  In  the  case  of  prisms  the  length  Is  given  last. 

Four  examples  to  show  how  the  strength  decreases  when  ro(^k  is  heated  and 
cooled  are  given  in  Table  175.  These  tests  were  all  made  on  cubes  5  or  6  cm. 
in  diameter. 


TABLE  175. — STRENGH  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  HEATING^  TESTED  AT  BERLIN. 


Kind  of 
Rock. 


Granite.... 
Granite.... 
Limestone. 
Limestone. 
Limestone. 
Sandstone.. 
Sandstone.. 
Sandstone.. 
Porphyry. . 
Porphyry.. 
Porphyry. . 


How  Tested. 


Before  heating 

After  heating  8  hours  and  slowly  cooUng.. . 

Before  heating 

After  heatlDg  8  hours  and  slowly  cooling. . . 
After  heating  8  hours  and  cooling  in  ws^. 

Before  heating 

After  heating  8  hours  and  slowly  cooling. . . 
After  heating  8  hours  and  cooling  in  water. 

Before  heating 

After  heating  and  slowly  cooling 

After  heating  and  oooling  in  water 


Number 
of  Ttets. 

per  Square  Inch. 

Haxtmum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

10 

18,806 

16,641 

17.551 

10 

18,758 

9,7tX) 

10,987 

10 

80,880 

85,817 

87,560 

10 

88,848 

80,140 

81.908 

10 

81,788 

18,884 

80,066 

10 

16,814 

14,687 

15,889 

6 

18,000 

11,781 

18,88h 

6 

11,906 

10,996 

11,878 

10 

87,108 

88,188 

8^0«6 

5 

80,186 

84,008 

86,866 

6 

86,088 

19,180 

88;R8 

§  248.  Cutter's  Tests. — Mr.  Geo.  A.  Cutter  in  the  preparation  of  his  thesis  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  tested  rock  in  an  Emery  horizontal 
testing  machine  using  corrugated  pole  pieces  similar  to  those  used  on  jaw  break- 
ers, and  also  using  smooth  pole  pieces.  The  results  obtained  from  some  old 
rectangular  paving  blocks  of  tough  granite  are  given  in  Table  176.  Two  values 
of  pressure  are  given ;  the  first  is  that  required  to  make  the  first  break,  the  sec- 
ond is  the  maximum  load  observed  while  the  compression  was  continued  until 
the  samples  crumbled.  The  thickness  represents  the  dimension  between  the 
pole  pieces.  The  second  and  eighth  tests  were  made  with  smooth  pole  pieces, 
the  rest  with  corrugated.  The  pressures  given  are  total  pressures  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  these  were  reduced  to  pressures  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area,  the 
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TABLE   176. — cutter's  TESTS   ON   GRANITE   PAVING  BLOCKS. 


Length. 


Height. 


Thickness. 


Inches. 


Total  Load  at 
First  Break. 


Pounds. 
4,000 
6,000 
10,000 
14,600 
15,000 
19,000 
80,000 
46,000 
48,000 


Number  of 
Points  of  Bear- 
ing. 


1-2 
8-8 
8-8 
8-1 
8-8 
8-8 
8-8 
1-2 
8-2 


Movement  to 
First  Break. 


Inches. 


^ 


Total 

Maximum 

Load. 


Pounds. 
70,000 
70,000 
71,000 
66,000 
88,000 

100,000 
98,000 
46,000 
48,000 


resulting  values  would  be  much  lower  than  those  given  in  previous  tables  for 
smooth  cubes  on  smooth  pole  pieces.     The  reason  for  this  is  given  in  §  250. 

Extent  of  Crushing  Desired. 

§  249.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  desirable  to  crush  rock  down  to  a  size 
which  shall  be  equal  to  the  size  of  the  smallest  particle  of  valuable  mineral. 
This  would  ensure  perfect  separation.  In  practice  however  there  are  several 
objections  to  this  plan.  It  causes  all  the  coarser  particles  of  valuable  mineral 
and  gangue  which  were  unlocked  at  larger  sizes,  to  be  crushed  unnecessarily, 
thereby  using  an  extra  amount  of  power  and  causing  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  slimes  which  are  difficult  to  separate  and  which  cause  loss.  This  trouble  of 
slimes  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  valuable  mineral 
is  softer  than  the  gangue  and  hence  slimes  more.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
sizing  tests. 

The  first  one  is  of  a  coarsely  crushed  Missouri  galena-blende  ore.  The  galena 
appears  to  be  crushed  finer  than  the  quartz  gangue  while  the  blende  appears  to 
be  crushed  coarser. 


Ore. 

Galena. 

Blende. 

Hn  4  m^^h  (ovftr  6-1  mm,). .  ^ . .  ^ 

% 

85.0 
81.1 
4.9 
8.8 
7.8 
4.8 
1.4 
7.0 
16.0 

% 

11.6 

10.0 

7.8 

10.0 

85.0 

5.0 

0.7 

10.0 

80.0 

% 

16 
40 
4 
16 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 

Throuirh  4  on  8  mesh  (6.1  to  8.42  mm.) 

Through  8  on  10  mesh (2.48  to  1 .85  mm.) 

Throusfh  10  on  80  mesh  (1 .86  to  0.86  mm.) 

Through  80  on  80  mesh  (0.86  to  0.686  mm.). . . . 
Through  80  on  40  mesh  (0.585  to  0.874  mm.). . . 
Through  40  on  80  mesh  (0.874  to  0. 171  mm. ). . . 
Through  80  on  100  mesh  (0.171  to  0.189  mm.). . 
Through  100  mesh  (0.188  to  0  mm.). 

Total 

99.8 

100.0 

100 

The  second  is  finely  crushed  stamp  mill  pulp  in  Mill  68.    An  assay  of  the 
stuff  before  sizing  gave  2  ounces  gold  and  1.7  ounces  silver  per  ton. 


Ore. 

Assay  for  Gk>ld. 

Assay  fqr  Silver. 

On  80  mifh 

i 

0.08 1 

0.18  f 

9.10 

11  99 

10.16 

08.66 

Ounces  per  Ton. 

0.G8 

0.10 
1.80 
1.80 
8.00 

Ounces  per  Ton. 

0.60 

0.70 
0.90 
1.09 
8.09 

Tlirough  80  on  40  mesh. . . . 
Through  40  on  00  mesh. . . . 
Through  60  on  80  mesh. . . . 
Through  80  on  100  mesh. . . 
Through  100  mesh. 

Total 

99.97 
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The  third  is  of  stamp  mill  pulp  in  Mill  55. 


Ore. 

Aflsay  for  Qold. 

Assay  for  Silver. 

On  20  mesh 

% 

0.02 

18.17 

18.98 

9.40 

4.98 

4.96 

9.04 

84.55 

Ounces  per  Ton. 

Ounces  per  Ton. 

Through  2U  on  40  mesh. . . . 
Through  40  on  60  mesh. . . . 

Through  60  on  80  mesh 

Through  80  on  100  meeh. . . 
Through  100  on  120  iniwh. . 
Through  ISO  on  150  mesh. . 
Through  150  me«h 

O.flS 
0.66 
0.68 
1.90 
0.98 
1.18 
0.51 

7.68 
8.88 
10.17 
10.90 
11.07 
18.68 
19.64 

Total 

100.00 

In  Mill  92  they  have  found  that  the  zincite  is  mostly  in  the  two  finest  con- 
centrates; garnet  goes  to  fines  less  than  zincite;  franklinite  less  than  garnet; 
willemite^  tephroite  and  fowlerite  are  about  equal  to  each  other,  but  less  than 
franklinite ;  calcite  forms  fines  least  of  all.  It  might  be  added  that  with  many 
ores  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  fineness  of  the  particles  of  valuable  mineral. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  an  advantage  in  most  cases,  except  where  the  mineral 
is  all  finely  disseminated,  to  crush  first  to  a  much  coarser  size  than  the  finest 
particle,  then  to  separate  out  as  much  clean  mineral  and  clean  gangue  as  possible, 
and  to  recrush  the  residue.  This  process  can  be  repeated  indefinitely,  but  in 
practice  the  added  cost  and  the  mechanical  difficulties  limit  the  number  of  repe- 
titions to  one  or  two.  The  sizes  to  be  crushed  to  and  the  number  of  repetitions 
will  vary  for  different  ores  and  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  The 
things  to  be  considered  are  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  products  and  the  cost 
of  crushing  and  separating. 

For  some  ores  such  as  free  milling  gold  and  silver  ores,  graphite,  cassiterite, 
etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  crush  very  fine  at  the  start  and  in  this  case  there  is  no 
repetition.  S.  I.  Hallett  of  Aspen,  Colorado,  advocates  this  method  for  other 
ores.  He  claims  that  any  given  ore  has  its  crystals,  (not  masses  of  crystals),  in- 
cluded within  a  very  limited  range  of  sizes  and  that  by  crushing  to  a  size  within 
this  range,  practically  all  of  the  values  will  be  unlocked.  He  further  claims  that 
by  the  use  of  a  jerking  table  of  the  Wilfley  type  he  is  able  to  save  the  fine  stuff 
which  would  usually  go  to  waste. 

The  ideal  thing  in  crushing  would  be  to  have  every  grain  of  mineral  remain 
intact  and  be  entirely  cleaned  from  all  adhering  particles  of  gangue.  This  is 
impossible  to  obtain  in  practice  and  there  will  afwSys  be  some  particles  of  min- 
eral  which  have  particles  of  gangue  attached  to  them  or  which  are  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  gangue.  Such  particles  are  known  as  attached  or  included  grains 
and  help  to  make  up  the  middling  product  in  the  subsequent  separation. 

Wore  Bequired  for  Crushing. 

§  250.  Bittinger's  Theory. — Bittinger  has  proved  mathematically  that  the 
work  of  crushing  is  proportional  to  the  reduction  in  diameter.    Assume  a  homo- 


z 


/^ 


FIG.  185. 


FIG.  186. 


geneous  1-inch  cube  which  requires  A  foot  pounds  of  work  to  divide  it  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  one  of  its  faces.    To  divide  it  into 

8  ^-inch  cubes  requires  3  planes  (see  Fig.  185),  and  work  is  ^A  foot  pounds; 
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27  i-inch  cubes  requires  6  planes  (see  Fig.  186),  and  work  is  64  foot  pounds; 
64  i-inch  cubes  requires  9  planes  and  work  is  9A  foot  pounds*, 
125^-inch  cubes  requires  12  planes  and  work  is  12A  foot  pounds; 
fi^  "i-inch  cubes  requires  3(?i-l)  planes  and  work  is  3(n-l)A  foot  pounds; 
m' viiich  cubes  requires  3(m-l)  planes  and  work  is  3(m-l)il  foot  pounds. 
The  ratio  of  the  work  required  in  two  different  cases  will  be  as  n-1 :  m-1  where 
n  and  m  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  diameters  crushed  to.     In  most  cases  the 
values  of  m  and  n  are  large  enough  so  that  the  1  can  be  neglected  and  the  law 
then  stands  that  the  work  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  reciprocals  of  the 
diameters  crushed  to.     Thus  to  crush  a  1-inch  cube  into  i^Viiicli  cubes  will 
require  about  5  times  as  much  work  as  to  crush  it  into  ^-inch  cubes. 

The  above  figures  also  show  that  the  work  required  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  planes  of  fracture  or  in  other  words  to  the  increase  in  surface  of  the 
particles.  This  gives  a  measure  of  the  work  required  where,  as  is  the  case  in 
practice,  the  particles  of  the  product  are  not  cubes,  but  are  of  irregular  shapes. 
Rittinger  suggested  that  the  increase  of  surface  on  irregular  shaped  grains  might 
be  determined  by  weighing  the  water  necessary  for  wetting  the  surface  both  before 
and  after  crushing. 

Rittinger's  theory  explains  why  the  strength  of  rough  granite  blocks  in  Table 
176  is  so  much  less  than  smooth  granite  cubes  in  Table  171.  In  the  former 
case  the  stones  had  but  a  few  points  of  bearing  and  were  split  or  broken  into  only 
a  few  fragments,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  cubes  were  bearing  all  over  two  faces 
and  were  more  or  less  crumbled  when  they  broke,  thereby  requiring  more  work 
and  consequently  more  pressure. 

§  251.  Von  Reytt's  Tests. — ^Von  Reytt  has  recently  made  an  exhaustive  series- 
of  tests  at  Przibram  to  determine  how  nearly  Rittinger's  theory  holds  in  practice. 
The  average  Przibram  ore  consists  mainly  of  quartz,  calcite,  argentiferous  galena 
and  blende.  The  specific  gravity  of  average  ore  is  3.13  and  of  calcite  2.76.  He 
first  showed  that  while  the  adhering  moisture  is  approximately  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  surface  on  coarser  particles,  it  does  not  hold  on  particles  below 
0.35  mm. 

He  tested  crushing  in  a  Blake  breaker,  in  rolls  working  under  various  condi- 
tions, in  a  one-runner  mill  (much  like  the  Heberli  mill  except  that  one  of  the 
discs  is  stationary),  in  a  Schranz  mill  and  in  gravity  stamps.  The  results  of 
his  work  are  given  in  Tables  177  and  178.  The  method  of  making  a  test  was 
as  follows:  Lumps  of  one  size  were  fed  to  the  machine.  The  power  used  was 
measured  over  a  space  of  8  to  15  minutes  by  means  of  a  Seyss  dynamometer,  both 
while  crushing  and  while  running  empty.  The  crushed  products  were  carefully 
sized,  as  shown  in  Table  178.  The  surface  of  the  particles  in  the  coarser  sizes 
was  measured  directly  and  the  surface  of  an  average  particle  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  particles  in  a  kilogram  gave  the  surface  of  a  kilogram.  From  the 
coarser  sizes  he  was  also  able  to  obtain  a  factor  showing  the  relation  of  the  aver- 
age particle  of  any  given  size  to  the  mean  sieve  hole,  that  is,  the  mean  of  the 
sieve  hole  through  which  it  passed  and  of  that  on  which"  it  rested.  This  factor 
served  on  the  finer  sizes  to  reckon  the  surface  of  a  kilogram  of  any  size,  when  the 
number  of  particles  per  kilogram  was  known.  With  round  hole  sieves  the  sur- 
face of  a  mean  particle  was  3.4  to  4.2  times  the  area  of  the  mean  sieve  hole,  or 
1.27  times  the  surface  of  the  mean  particle  changed  to  a  sphere  where  the  diame- 
ter of  the  sphere  was  about  0.87  times  the  diameter  of  the  mean  sieve  hole.  For 
square  hole  sieves  the  surface  of  a  mean  particle  was  4.0  to  4.2  times  the  area  of 
the  mean  sieve  hole.  The  greatest  assumption  made  in  the  calculation  was  in 
putting  into  one  class  the  finest  particles,  namely  those  from  0.1  mm.  to  0,  and 
dividing  the  sum  of  these  diameters  by  two  to  get  the  average  diameter.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  at  this  point  to  obtain  a  value  that  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
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All  conclusions  were  based  on  gross  p^wer  since  the  figures  given  in  Table  177 
for  net  power  obtained  by  subtracting  the  power  when  running  empty  from  the 
gross  power,  do  not  properly  express  the  power  applied  to  crushing. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  that  the  ratio  of  work  done  to  increase  of  sur- 
face is  fairly  constant  with  coarser  sizes,  but  with  finer  sizes  the  increase  of 
surface  is  much  more  "rapid  than  the  work  required  to  produce  it.  For  Przibram 
ore  he  advanced  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  surface  per  horse  power  varies 
between  20  and  40  square  meters  and  approaches  an  average  of  25  square  meters 
only  under  similar  conditions  of  crushing  when  the  quantities  of  feed  are  chosen 
to  correspond,  since  the  power  used  is  dependent  upon,  but  is  not  proportional 
^.0  the  amount  of  feed. 

Incidentally  the  work  brought  out  the  following  additional  facts.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  his  tests  the  rolls  were  all  doing  free  crushing.  Slow 
running  rolls  produce  more  fines  than  fast  running,  the  quantity  of  returns  to 
be  recrushed  being  the  same  and  the  capacity  per  horse  power  less  with  the  slow 
rolls.  With  spaced  rolls  crushing  moderately  fine  material  the  quantity  of  re- 
turns is  considerably  higher  than  with  close  rolls,  the  amount  of  fines  being  the 
same  and  the  capacity  per  horse  power  higher  in  the  former  case.  Spaced  rolls 
are  to  be  recommended  for  coarse  crushing  only.  Spaced  rolls  counteract  the 
tendency  of  slow  running  to  produce  fines.  For  economy  rolls  should  be  run  as 
nearly  to  full  capacity  as  possible  since  the  capacity  per  gross  horse  power  in- 
creases with  the  increased  capacity.  Strongly  compressed  rolls  increase  fines, 
decrease  the  returns  and  reduce  the  capacity  per  horse  power.  The  Schranz  mill 
produces  less  returns  and  more  fines  than  rolls,  but  rolls  would  give  just  as 
many  fines  if  the  extra  amount  of  returns  was  recrushed.  The  one-runner  mill 
gives  more  returns  and  less  fines  than  the  Schranz  and  has  less  capacity  per 
horse  power.  Stamps  give  no  returns,  produce  the  most  fines  and  have  the  least 
capacity  per  gross  horse  power.  The  most  economical  crushing  machine  is  that 
which  keeps  the  amount  of  returns  as  low  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
the  least  fines,  since  it  is  the  making  of  fines  which  consumes  the  greater  part 
of  the  power. 

Von  Beytt  was  also  able  to  estimate  from  the  data  obtained  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  reduce  a  given  weight  of  Przibram  ore  consisting  of  lumps 
all  of  the  same  size,  to  any  given  size.    These  figures  are  given  in  Table  179. 

TABLE   179. — ^WORK   NECESSARY   FOR   CRUSHING    1    KILO   OF   DIFFERENT   SIZES   OP 

ORE. 


Slae  of  Feed  in  mm. 

Product  all  Lies  Between. 

64 

88  to  16 

lOtoS 

6to4 

4tol 

1  to  0.8 

Work  Required  in  KilogrammeterB. 

88  and  16  mm • 

66 

880 

880 

780 

1,080 

8,080 

16  and  8  mm • 

166 
866 
786 
866 
1,966 

A  and  4  mm 

100 

660 

800 

1,800 

4  and  1  nmi 

460 

700 

1,700 

1  and  0.8  mm 

840 
1,840 

Below  0.8  mm. ......  ^ «... 

1,000 

This  table  shows  for  example  that  1  kilogram  of  Przibram  ore  ranging  be* 
tween  8  and  4  mm.  in  size  requires  700  kgm.  of  work  to  reduce  it  so  that  the 
product  shall  all  lie  between  1  and  0.3  mm.  in  size.  While  the  figures  in  this 
table  are  not  sufficiently  verified,  tests  that  have  been  made  by  Von  Beytt  show 
a  fairly  good  correspondence  between  results  calculated  by  the  table  and  those 
obtained  by  power  measurement. 

The  figures  for  work  obtained  by  experiment  show  more  favorably  than  the  fol- 
lowing figures  from  actual  mill  work  at  Przibram^  which  are  averages  for  a  year. 
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Bolls  crushing  64-32  mm.  grains  to  pass  through  8-mm.  screen  used  144^500 
kgm.  per  100  kilograms;  a  Schranz  mill^  a  one-runner  mill  and  a  stamp  mill 
all  crushing  8-6  mm.  grains  to  pass  tlu'ough  a  2-mm.  screen  used  230^857^ 
385^143  and  542^061  kgm.  respectively  per  100  kilograms.  These  figures  are 
larger  than  those  given  in  Table  177  in  the  experimental  trials.  The  product 
of  rolls  in  mill  work  yielded  the  following  sizes:  8  to  4  mm.^  46.20%;  4  to  1 
mm.^  32.22% ;  1  to  ^  mm.^  11.65% ;  -^  to  0  mm.,  9.93% ;  making  a  little  more 
fines  than  in  the  experiments.  The  Schranz  mill  yielded  more  fines  in  mill 
work  than  in  the  experiment,  while  the  one-runner  mill  gave  about  the  same 
sizes  under  both  conditions.  The  stamps  in  mill  work  gave  60  to  70%  below 
\  mm.,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  that  in  the  experiments.  The  increased 
amount  of  work  required  in  the  mill  over  and  above  what  is  required  in  the 
experiment  is  due  to:  (1)  the  machines  not  being  fed  up  to  their  full  capacity 


Size  of  Ore  Grains.  Each  division'equalB-jj^of  an  inch. 
JiO 15  20  85  80 


86 


Aleah  per  linearinch  of^attary  Screen  ( Braes  Wire  Cloth. ) 

PIG.   187. — ^DIAGRAM  OP  SIZING  TESTS  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OP  TUSTIN   MILLS  AND 

OP  STAMPS. 

all  the  time;  (2)  the  recrushing  of  ore  already  suflBciently  fine;  (3)  poor  arrange- 
ment; (4)  greater  friction  of  machine. 

§  253.  EouGH  EuLES  POR  PowER. — Figuring  horse  power  from  Table  179  we 
find  that  the  use  of  2,020  kgm.  to  reduce  1  k.  of  64-mm.  lumps  so  that  the  product 
shall  all  be  below  0.3  mm.  (0.012  inch),  i&  equivalent  to  1  horse  power  for 
every  3.6  tons  crushed  in  24  hours.  There  are  a  few  rough  rules  which  are  very 
often  applied  for  estimates  of  power,  and  which  are  well  within  safe  limits  for 
average  ore.  Among  them  are  Oates's  rule  that  breakers  need  not  over  1  horse 
power  to  crush  24  tons  per  24  hours  to  pass  through  a  2|-inch  ring ;  a  rule  given 
by  C.  M.  Ball  that  1  horse  power  will  crush  3.84  tons  of  average  ore  per  24 
hours  to  iV  inch ;  a  rule  given  by  Hallett  that  1  horse  power  will  crush  1  ton  of 
quartz  per  24  hours  to  60  mesh.    In  addition  to  these  rules,  Mill  94  reports  that 
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1  horse  ponrer  crushes  1.7  tons  per  24  hours  to  20  mesh ;  this  figure  includes  also 
the  power  used  for  elevating  and  screening.  At  the  Lake  Superior  steam  stamp 
mills,  1  horse  power  crushes  1.6  to  1.8  tons  per  24  hours  from  3^  or  4  inches 
down  to  -^  inch.  All  of  these  preceding  figures  agree  more  closely  than  at 
first  appears,  if  one  takes  into  account  the  amount  of  reduction  in  each  case. 
Edison  at  Mill  91  does  much  better  than  any  of  them.  He  is  able  to  make  1 
horse  power  reduce  13.2  tons  to  0.06  inch  or  8.2  tons  to  0.02  inch.  His  power 
measurements  were  made  by  the  use  of  a  motor  and  a  wattmeter. 

§  253.  Wagoner's  Theory. — In  discussing  the  Tustin  mill,  which  yields  an 
extraordinarily  large  percentage  of  coarse  grains  because  the  product  is  discharged 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  crushed  to  the  size  of  the  limiting  screen,  Luther  Wagoner 
has  shown,  by  the  sizing  test  of  its  work  on  hard  quartz  (Fig.  187),  that  an 
almost  equal  weight  of  grains  for  any  diameter  was  in  that  case  made.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  for  a  given  weight  of  ore  the  total  surface 
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FIG.   188. — ^DIAGRAM  OF  CRUSHING  TESTS. 

of  all  the  particles  varies  inversely  as  their  average  diameter,  shows  that  in  the 
product  of  a  Tustin  mill  lying  between  1  and  0.001  mm.,  the  particles  between 
0.001  and  0.01  mm.  in  size  have  \  of  the  total  surface,  but  only  amount  to^rJir 
of  the  total  weight,  the  particles  between  0.01  and  0.1  mm.  in  size  also  have  \  of 
the  total  surface  and  amount  to  x^tt  ^^  the  total  weight,  and  the  particles  be- 
tween 0.1  and  1  mm.  in  size  have  the  remaining  ^  of  the  total  surface  and  amount 
to  ^  of  the  total  weight.  Further,  if  work  expended  is  proportional  to  surface 
produced,  then  270  times  as  much  work  is  expended  on  1%  of  the  ore  at  the 
fine  end  as  on  1%  of  the  ore  at  the  coarse  end.  In  the  case  of  stamps  where 
the  grains  are  not  systematically  discharged  as  soon  as  crushed,  there  will  be 
a  decrease  in  the  grains  of  larger  diameter  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
those  of  smaller  diameter.  (See  curve  of  stamps  on  hard  quartz,  Fig.  187.) 
In  these  two  specific  cases  oi  Fig.  187  he  has  calculated  that  the  surface  on 
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grains  between  0.037  and  0.00004  inch  (0.940  and  0.001  mm.)  is  about  7 
times  as  great  in  the  ease  of  stamps  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Tustin  mill  and  con- 
sequently the  stamps  should  take  about  7  times  as  much  power  as  the  Tustin. 
This  is  nearly  borne  out.  by  actual  power  measurements,  wnich  gave  1.33  horse 
power  for  Tustin  mill,  6.14  for  stamps. 

§  254.  The  Author's  Tests. — The  author  made  19  tests  of  various  weights 
of  pure  quartz  rock  (specific  gravity  2.640),  ranging  from  277  to  991  grams,  to 
get  at  the  a\t;rage  pressure  to  be  exerted  in  crushing  by  rolls.  Incidentally  some 
figures  were  obtained  on  work  required  in  crushing.  The  samples  had  been 
crushed  in  a  Blake  breaker  set  at  1^  inches  and  all  below  0.393  inch  (10  mm.) 
was  screened  out.  Each  sample  was  placed  between  the  faces  of  the  Olsen  vertical 
testing  machine,  the  particles  being  spread  out  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  one 
another,  and  the  sample  was  gradually  crushed  until  the  distance  between  the 
faces  of  the  machine  was  \  inch.  The  pressure  exerted  was  read  at  various  in- 
tervals and  at  the  same  time  the  distance  between  the  crushing  faces  noted.  The 
pressures  were  all  reduced  by  proportion  so  as  to  read  for  one  pound  of  quartz, 
these  results  plotted,  their  averages  calculated  and  from  them  an  average  curve 
drawn  as  shown  in  Fig.  188.  The  lines  connecting  consecutive  points  of  each  test 
are  omitted  for  sake  of  clearness.  From  this  curve  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  the 
average  pressure  acting  at  any  point  during  the  compression. 


Fio.  189. 

To  apply  these  results  to  the  case  of  rolls,  an  average  pair  of  rolls  was  assumed, 
24  inches  in  diameter,  running  at  a  periphery  speed  of  600  feet  per  minute 
(95^  revolutions)  and  crushing  100  tons  of  quartz  rock  per  24  hours  from  \\  to 
\  inch,  that  is,  they  are  set  \  inch  apart.  Then  for  various  values  of  the  angle 
T  (see  Fig.  189)  measured  up  from  the  horizontal,  the  distance  d  between  ttie 
rolls  will  be  as  shown  in  Table  180. 


TABLE    180. — ^DISTANCES    BETWEEN    THE    ROLLS    FOR    VARIOUS    ANGLES. 


Value  of  T. 

Distance  Between 
Rolls. 

Value  of  T. 

Distance  Bofcween 
Rolls. 

Value  of  T. 

Distance  Between 
Bolls. 

Degrees. 
16 
16 
14 
18 
18 
11 

Inches. 
1.487 
1.864 
1.860 
1.148 
1.047 
0.868 

Degrees. 
10 
0 
8 
7 
6 
6 

0.838 
O.806 
0.741 
0.664 
0.686 
0.608 

Degrees. 

8 
8 
1 
0 

InehetL 

0.660 

0.684 

0.616 

0.606 

O.60O 

The  diameter  of  the  rolls  being  24  inches,  1^  of  arc  corresponds  to 


24Xir 
360 


or 


0.20944  inches.    The  amount  of  ore  upon  1**  of  the  circumference  where  the 
rolls  crush  100  tons  per  24  hours  (138.9  pounds  per  minute),  and  run  at  a 

periphery  speed  of  600  feet  per  minute  will  be — 24X60X600X12    ^  ^'  0.00404 
pounds. 
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From  Table  180  the  average  horizontal  distance  between  the  rolls  for  each 
degree  counting  upward  from  the  horizontal  may  be  calculated  and  it  is  shown 
in  the  second  column  of  Table  181.  The  pressures  for  1  pound  of  quartz  for 
each  of  these  distances  may  be  obtained  from  Fig.  188  and,  reduced  to  correspond 
to  0.00404  pounds,  are  shown  in  the  third  column  of  Table  181.  The  fourth 
column  shows  the  horizontal  distances  through  which  the  forces  act  when  the 
rolls  revolve  through  1°  and  the  fifth  column  gives  the  total  horizontal  distances 
through  which  the  forces  act  per  minute  with  the  rolls  running  at  95^  revolu- 
tions, or  600  feet  periphery  speed  per  minute.  The  sixth  column  giving  the 
foot  pounds  of  work  done  on  each  degree  of  arc  per  minute,  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  third  column  by  the  fifth.  The  sum  gives  the  total  foot  pounds  per 
minute  and  divided  by  33,000  gives  the  horse  power  which  is  0.805.  The  sum 
of  the  third  column  amounting  to  328  pounds  is  the  average  pressure  exerted 
by  the  journals  of  the  rolls  in  crushing.  These  figures  may  be  somewhat  lower 
than  those  obtained  in  practical  running  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  tests  the 
pressure  was  applied  very  gradually.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  where  the  pres- 
sure is  applied  quickly,  the  strength  of  a  sample  increases  until  it  is  sometimes 
double. 

TABLE    181. — COMPUTATION    OF    WORK    FOR    CRUSHING. 


Number  of  the  De- 
jrree  of  Arc  Counting 
from  the  Horizontal 


10th. 

15th. 

14th. 

18th. 

mh. 

nth. 

10th. 

9th.. 

8th.. 

7th.. 

0th.. 

6th.. 

4th.. 

8rd.. 

2nd. 

1st.. 


Total. 


AverageDlstance 
Between  Rolls. 


Feet. 

0.118M 

O.IOBO 

0.0997 

0.0912 

0.0685 

0.0766 

0.0701 

0.0644 

0.0594 

0.0650 

0.0612 

0.0480 

0.0456 

0.0487 

0.0426 

0.0419 


Average  Load 
for  each  Degree 


Pounds. 

0.20 

0.60 

1.01 

1.22 

4.84 

7.87 

11.85 

15.17 

19.89 

24.14 

29.09 

85.86 

40.00 

48.68 

46.06 

47.28 


827.77 


Horizontal  Dis- 
tance Passed 
Through  per 
Degree. 


Feet. 
0.0090 
0.0098 
0.0086 
0.0077 
0.0070 
0.0064 
0.0057 
0.0060 
0.0044 
0.0088 
0.0082 
0.0024 
0.0019 
0.0012 
0.0006 
0.0002 


Total  Horizontal 

Distance  per 

Minute. 


Feet. 

840.862 

816.296 

292.280 

264.726 

240.660 

220.U82 

196.966 

171.900 

151.272 

180.644 

110.016 

82.512 

65.822 

41.266 

20.628 

6.870 


Work  Done  per 
Minute. 


Foot  Pounds. 
68.8 

189.8 

896.2 

888.0 
M64.8 
1,781.7 
8,884.8 
8,607.7 
8,988.8 
8,158.7 
8,806.4 
8,916.8 
8,618.9 
1,800.0 

949.9 

886.0 


86,557.6 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  0.805  horse  power  is  brought  up  to  the  5  to  10 
horse  power  used  by  rolls  in  practice,  by  the  journal  friction,  and  the  328  pounds 
pressure  of  springs  is  brought  up  to  the  6,000  to  10,000  pounds  pressure  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  practice,  by  the  variation  in  the  work.  At  one  instant  the 
rolls  are  idle,  at  the  next  they  may  be  asked  to  do  many  times  the  average  work. 

Sizing  tests  of  the  products  of  some  of  the  tests  were  made  and  are  as  follows : 


Test  No 

1 
6B8 

8 

694 

8 

667 

4 

681 

10 
868 

11 
879 

19 
897 

Weifirht  in  flrrams 

On  8  mesh  (a) 

% 

27.76 

82.70 

10.84 

6.06 

8.04 

8.48 

8.61 

18.54 

% 

85.86 
85.61 
7.47 
4.71 
8.69 
8.86 
8.58 
8.75 

88.17 

81.88 

12.78 

6.82 

8.19 

4.02 

8.77 

11.86 

28.88 

84.98 

10.88 

6.96 

8.86 

8.97 

8.97 

14.60 

% 

85.62 
48.48 
6.89 
4.96 
1.93 
2.48 
2.20 
7.44 

% 

84.60 
89.48 
8.80 
6.82 
8.66 
8.18 
8.44 
18.70 

% 

87.84 
88.77 
9.80 
4.78 
8.08 
8.70 
8.08 
8.11 

Through  2  on  8  mesh 

Through  8  on  4  mesh 

Through  4  on  5  mesh 

Through  6  on  6  mesh 

Through  6  on  8  mesh 

Through  8  on  10  mesh. . . . 
Throxifrh  10  mesh  -  r  ^ . . . .  - , 

Total 

99.99 

99.97 

99.99 

100.00 

100.00 

lOO.d 

100.01 

(a)  For  actual  sizes  of  the  holes  in  these  screens  see  Table  868, 
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§  265.  Effect  of  Strength  and  Specific  Gravity  on  Power  used. — ^Vezin 
has  pointed  out  that  the  variation  in  power  due  to  the  varying  specific  gravity 
and  strength  of  the  rock  is  frequently  lost  sight  of.  Thus  in  Table  171  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  granite  is  twice  as  great  on  an  average  as  that  of  sandstone. 
Consequently  it  will  take  twice  as  much  power  to  crush  a  ton  of  granite  as  to 
crush  a  ton  of  sandstone.  In  the  case  of  porphyry,  in  the  same  table,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  strongest  and  weakest  samples  coming  from  different  locali- 
ties shows  that  over  twelve  times  as  much  power  is  required  for  the  strongest 
rock  as  for  the  weakest.  Regarding  specific  gravity,  barite  is  almost  twice  as 
heavy  as  quartz  so  that,  even  if  the  strength  was  the  same,  it  will  take  only  about 
one  half  as  much  power  to  crush  a  ton  of  barite  as  to  crush  a  ton  of  quartz, 
since  the  bulk  is  only  half  as  great.  To  carry  things  to  an  extreme  case,  sup- 
pose that  pure  quartz  and  pure  galena  are  to  be  crushed.  The  galena  is  about 
three  times  as  heavy  as  the  quartz  and  according  to  Sittinger  it  is  only  about 

\  as  strong.     Then  the  final  result  will  be  that  it  will  take  only  g^  or  -jiy  as 

much  power  to  crush  the  galena  as  the  quartz ;  that  is,  assuming  that  it  costs  $1 
to  crush  a  ton  of  quartz  then  it  would  cost  only  6}  cents  to  crush  a  ton  of  galena 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Goodale  reports  a  practical  illustration  of  this  at  Mill  40,  where  in  treating 
their  hardest  ores  their  capacity  is  218  tons  per  24  hours  and  the  engine  gives 
177  indicated  horse  power  or  0.812  horse  power  per  ton.  On  softer  ores,  however, 
they  have  treated  as  high  as  376  tons,  using  171  indicated  horse  power  or  0.455 
horse  power  per  ton.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  case  that  the  engine  supplies 
power  for  concentrating  as  well  as  crushing. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  175  that  power  might  be  saved  by  heating  the  ore 
and  quenching  it  with  water  previous  to  crushing.  The  cost  of  the  heating, 
and  the  introduction  of  greater  losses  in  other  directions,  as  shown  in  §  5,  how- 
ever, generally  prevent  any  ultimate  saving  in  this  way.  Rittinger  reports 
that  for  a  special  case  in  stamping  quartz  ore  the  capacity  with  the  same  power 
was  15%  higher  on  roasted  than  on  unroasted  ore. 

Comparisons  of  Various  Machines. 

§  256.  Comparisons  in  General. — Summing  up  the  preceding  theory  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  it  is  desired  to  crush  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power  and  to 
make  the  least  slimes,  then  the  rock  should  be  broken  as  far  as  possible  by  split- 
ting and  the  particles  of  the  product  that  are  sufficiently  crushed  should  be  gotten 
out  of  the  way  immediately,  that  is,  there  should  be  "free  crushing." 

In  choosing  the  machine  the  points  to  be  considered  are  the  first  cost,  weight, 
number  of  wearing  parts,  power,  speed  and  wear.  These  should  all  be  as  low 
as  possible  consistent  with  strength  and  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  the  machine 
should  be  simple  in  construction,  easy  to  erect  and  operate  and  the  wearing  parts 
should  be  easily  renewed.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  impact  machines  is  the 
high  speed.  The  use  of  water  is  in  general  to  be  recommended  since  it  aids  "free 
crushing'^  by  removing  the  crushed  product  and  it  also  prevents  dust  and  perhaps 
consequent  loss.  For  grinding  machines  those  which  have  the  grinding  faces 
running  concentric  are  liable  to  wear  in  grooves  while  eccentric  grinders  do  not. 
There  is  more  wear  in  grinding  machines  than  in  pressure  machines  and  conse- 
quently there  is  more  heating  of  the  product  unless  the  machine  is  run  wet. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  action  of  the  grinding  surfaces.  A  particle  of  ore 
coming  between  them  is  acted  upon  in  two  ways : — if  it  is  much  larger  than  the 
space  between  the  surfaces  it  may  be  drawn  in  and  crushed  by  pressure  more 
or  less  modified  by  shearing;  or  if  of  nearly  the  same  size  its  surfaces  will  simply 
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be  worn  off  by  a  grinding  or  abrading  action  of  surface  on  surface^  the  harder 
surface  of  the  machine  being  but  slightly  acted  upon.  In  grinders  less  pressure 
is  required  to  break  the  particles  than  in  direct  pressure  machines^  just  as  a  nut 
is  more  readily  broken  under  one's  heel  when  a  twisting  motion  is  given  to  it 
than  when  the  weight  of  one's  body  alone  is  used. 

The  selection  of  the  particular  machine  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  ore  and  the  method  of  extraction  to  be  adopted.  Bolls  are  the  stand- 
ard machine  for  crushing  all  the  brittle  ores  in  preparation  for  concentration 
except  where  very  fine  crushing  is  needed.  The  steam  stamps  used  at  or  near 
Butte,  Mont.,  are  the  only  exception.*  The  large  steam  stamps  are  the  standard 
crushers  of  ores  containing  malleable  minerals  such  as  the  native  copper  of  Lake 
Superior.  Gravity  stamps  hold  their  own  for  fine  crushing.  When  acting  on 
brittle  minerals  they  tend  to  produce  large  quantities  of  slimes^  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  particles  cannot  escape  from  the  force  of  the  blow  until  it  is  spent 
and  the  stamp  lifted,  and  even  then  the  stamp  may  fall  again  upon  particles 
that  are  fine  enough  to  be  discharged. 

When  crushing  ores  containing  malleable  substances  as  copper  and  gold^  the 
stamp  tends  to  break  up  the  flaky  leaf-like  forms  and  to  turn  out  smaller  grains^ 
but  they  arc  grains  which  will  settle  to  their  proper  place  in  the  concentration 
work.  Secondly  these  metallic  grains^  when  buried  by  quartz^  are  scoured  and 
brightened  by  the  following  blow  of  the  stamp  yielding,  in  gold  milling,  particles 
which  amalgamate  readily.  In  the  process  of  scouring,  however,  an  exceedingly 
miaute  grade  of  particles  is  made,  too  fine  to  be  caught  perfectly  by  vanner  and 
for  which,  in  gold  milling,  the  amalgamated  plate  is  the  chief  corrective.  In 
concentrating  native  copper  this  fine  grade  of  abraded  metal  is  partly  saved  on 
the  blime  washers,  but  a  portion  is  lost.  Several  other  fine  pulverizers  are  com- 
peting for  the  place  occupied  by  gravity  stamps,  of  which  prominent  examples 
are  the  Huntington  and  Bryan  mills  and  ball  mills.  Bolls  also  are  preferred 
to  stamps  for  fine  crushing  where  the  ore  is  to  be  roasted  or  leached,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  percentage  of  slimes  as  low  as  possible. 

The  grinding  machines  are  employed  to  some  extent  for  pulverizing  the  mid- 
dling products  from  jigs,  products  which  contain  the  portions  of  the  rich  mineral 
that  are  most  difficult  to  serve  from  the  gangue.  Acting  as  they  do,  partly  by 
abrasion  and  partly  by  pressure,  they  are  apt  to  make  less  slimes  than  stamps 
and  more  than  rolls.  On  malleable  metals,  for  example  native  copper,  the  effect 
of  this  grinding  is  to  roll  up  some  of  the  copper  into  spheres  and  cylinders  and 
to  slime  an  insignificant  amount  by  the  abrasion. 

§  257.  Comparison  op  Bolls  and  Stamps. — ^The  relative  advantages  of  rolls 
and  stamps  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable  discussion.     The  great  differences 

TABLE  182. — ^VELOCITY  OF  APPROACH  IN  ROLLS. 


Value  of  T. 

mstanoe 
between  Eolln. 

Velocity  with  which 

the  PoinU  of  Contact 

approach  each  Other. 

Daffrees. 

10 
6 
0 

Inchee. 
1.487 
0.878 
0.608 
0.600 

Inches  per  Second. 

d6.2 

41.7 

80.9 

0.0 

in  their  action  will  be  brought  out  if  one  compares  the  acting  velocity  of  stamps 
and  rolls  at  the  moment  when  the  attack  upon  the  ore  is  made  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  each  machine  parts  with  that  acting  velocity.     Bolls  24  inches 

•  Now  almost  entirely  replaced  by  rolls  even  there. 
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in  diameter,  set  i  inch  apart,  and  revolving  95^  times  per  minute  have  a  circum- 
ferential velocity  of  120  inches  per  second,  but  the  acting  velocity  is  the  velocity 
at  which  the  points  of  contact  of  a  particle  of  ore  (see  Fig.  36),  approach  one 
another.  This  velocity  is  obtained  by  multiplying  120  by  twice  the  sine  of  the 
angle  T  (see  Fig.  189),  and  its  values  are  shown  in  Table  182. 

This  table  shows  that  the  acting  velocity  diminishes  according  to  a  trigono- 
metrical law  without  regard  to  the  hardness  or  strength  of  the  ore. 

If  one  considers  a  stamp  on  the  other  hand  as  the  typical  blow-striking  machine, 
we  have  the  acting  velocities  at  the  moment  of  attacking  the  ore,  given  in  Table 
183,  and  we  know  that  it  loses  its  velocity  at  a  rate  dependent  on  the  hardness 
and  strength  of  the  ore. 


TABLE 

183. — ^VELOCITIES  OP  FALL  IN  STAMPS. 

Height  of  Drop. 

VelocitT  acquired  at 
End  of  Dro|K 

Height  of  Drop. 

VelodtV  acquired  at 
End  of  Drop. 

Inches 
8.6 
4.8 
6.0 
7.8 
9.6 

Inches  per  Second. 
SB.80 
60.84 
68.16 
74.64 
86.16 

Inches. 
18.0 
14.4 
16.8 
19.8 
81.6 

Inches  per  Second. 
96.86 
106.48 
114.00 
181.80 
180.tl 

From  comparing  the  two  tables  it  appears  that  rolls  attack  at  low  speed  and 
lose  velocity  gradually  while  stamps  attack  at  high  speed  and  lose  velocity  sud- 
denly.   The  two  operations  are  therefore  totally  different. 

Sizing  tests  of  the  products  of  rolls  and  stamps  as  well  as  two  other  machines 
all  working  on  similar  ore,  are  given  in  Table  184  and  serve  to  show  how  the 
characteristics  of  the  machines  are  indicated  by  the  quality  of  the  product.^* 
Other  sizing  tests  are  given  under  individual  machines. 

TABLE  184. — SIZING  TESTS  OP  DIPPERENT  CBUSHINQ  MACHINES. 


Kiss 


Name  of  IfsohiDS^ 


Wet  stamps. 

Wet  stamps...* 

Dry  stamps. 

Rolls. 

Rolls. 

Ban  mm 

polTeriser. 


Khidof  Oro. 


Pvritic  banket  (a) 

Chiefly  pyrltic  banket. . . . 

Pyritic  banket 

Pyritic  banket 

I^tlo  banket 

Pyritic  banket 

Pyritic  banket 


crashed  to 
in  meshes  per 
linear  inch. 


80 

86.40 

80 

80 

88.88 

88.80 


Peroents  which  pass  the  next 
sieve  and  remsin  on  siSTes  with  the 
following  meshes  per  linear  inch. 


80 


40 


80 


go 


% 

6.60 
11.15 
80.80 
86.68 

9.80 
80.07 
80.17 


18.66 
88.68 
0.80 
88.90 
41.86 
84.88 
84.80 


17.68 
0.81 
81.80 
18.06 
15.88 
18.88 
84.80 


% 

64.16 
61.11 
40.10 
86.80 
88.47 
41.67 
81.88 


(a)  The  local  name  in  South  Africa  for  quarts  oongkunerate  carrying  some  pyrite. 
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PART  II. 

SEPARATING,  CONCENTRATING,  OR  WASHING. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  part  of  Ore  Dressing  ("Concentration"  proper),  is 
to  separate  the  valuable  minerals  from  the  waste,  or  to  separate  one  valuable 
mineral  from  another  (thereby  enhancing  their  value),  or  both,  by  utilizing  the 
various  physical  properties  of  the  minerals  that  are  available  for  those  ends. 

Separating,  like  crushing,  generally  divides  into  preliminary,  final  and  auxili- 
ary work.  The  preliminary  machines  (log  washers,  screens  and  classifiers)  are, 
as  a  rule,  unable  to  do  finished  work ;  they  simply  divide  up  the  ore  into  a  set  of 
preliminary  products  which  are  well  suited  for  treatment  by  the  final  or  finishing 
machines  (picking  tables,  jigs,  vanners,  slime  tables,  magnetic  concentrators, 
etc.).  These  latter  machines  separate  the  valuable  minerals  from  the  waste, 
but  they  often  yield  middling  products  needing  further  treatment.  These  mid- 
dling products  may  be  made  up  of  either  or  both,  of  two  classes  of  grains:  (1) 
"included  grains,"  that  is,  grains  in  which  particles  of  valuable  mineral  are 
attached  to  or  included  in  particles  of  gangue;  and  (2)  "unfinished  grains," 
that  is,  grains  which  are  composed  wholly  of  valuable  mineral  or  of  gangue, 
but  which  have  escaped  separation  owing  to  their  shape  or  relative  size. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PEELIMINARY  WASHERS. 

§  258.  Preliminary  washers  include  trough  washers,  log  washers,  wush  trom- 
mels, washing  pans  and  hydraulic  giants.  Their  province  generally  is  to  disin- 
tegrate and  float  adhering  clay  or  fine  stuff  from  the  coarser  portions.  The 
latter  may  or  may  not  be  turned  over  to  other  processes  for  further  concentra- 
tion. Some  forms  deliver  the  coarse  and  fine  products  separately;  others  do 
only  the  work  of  disintegrating,  and  require  a  subsequent  machine  to  make  the 
separation.  The  disintegrating  is  done  by  using  a  considerable  amount  of  run- 
ning water,  aided  by  some  form  of  stirring  device.  These  same  machines  are 
also  sometimes  used  to  enrich  partly  concentrated  products.  Several  such  are 
described  in  this  chapter  because  their  construction  and  mode  of  operation  place 
them  here.     These  washers  are  of  three  classes: 

(a)  Those  using  hand  tools  for  stirring:  trough  washers. 

(6)  Those  using  some  form  of  rotating  stirrers  driven  by  power:  log  washers, 
wash  trommels  and  washing  pans. 

(c)  Those  using  the  force  of  a  water  jet:  hydraulic  giants. 

§  259.  The  Trough  Washer,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  sloping  wooden  trough 
li  to  2  feet  wide,  8  to  12  feet  long  and  1  foot  deep,  open  at  the  tail  end,  but 
closed  at  the  head  end.  Other  forms,  ingeniously  combining  riffles  and  sieves, 
are  described  by  different  authors,*  ^^^  '  but  they  rob  the  apparatus  of  its  sim- 
plicity, which  is  its  main  advantage. 

Trough  washers  are  used  in  large  works  in  a  subordinate  way,  for  working  up 
small  quantities  of  a  rich  product  where  more  expensive  apparatus  is  not  war- 
ranted.    They  are  also  used  in  small  works  as  part  of  the  main  process. 

In  Mill  2  a  trough  washer  is  used  which  is  2  feet  wide,  11  feet  long,  1  foot 
deep,  with  the  bottom  3  inches  higher  at  the  tail  than  at  the  head  end.  The  tail 
end  is  open,  but  the  head  end  is  closed.  The  water,  which  is  supplied  at  the 
head  in  liberal  quantity,  falls  into  the  trough  from  a  height  of  12  inches,  exert- 
ing considerable  washing  force.  The  ore,  which  is  mine  ore  ranging  from  3 
or  4  inches  to  0,  is  shoveled  over  and  worked  toward  the  head  until  the  fine 
stuff  is  removed,  and  is  then  shoveled  to  a  gravel  screen.  The  rise  of  the 
bottom  toward  the  tail  allows  larger  charges  to  be  worked,  and  prevents  the  loss 
of  certain  small  sizes  of  rich  ore  which  would  be  carried  off  in  the  case  of  a  down- 
ward slope.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  such  as  to  make  it  about  1  inch  deep 
at  the  tail.     About  8  tons  of  ore  are  treated  in  10  hours. 

In  Mill  12  a  trough  washer  is  used  for  removing  fine  clay  from  sand,  prepara- 
tory to  jigging.  It  has  a  level  bottom  46  inches  long,  with  the  head  end  sloping 
down  to  the  bottom  at  an  angle  of  about  65°.  The  remaining  dimensions  are  as 
follows : 


Top  width. 

Bottom  Width. 

Depth. 

H6ad  end 

86  inches. 
84  inches. 

84  inches. 
90  inches. 

18  inches. 
Cinches. 

lUlend 
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It  is  fed  with  drainings  from  the  finest  washing  plate  (which  has  holes  f 
inch  in  diameter)  by  a  feed  box  running  across  the  upper  end,  with  a  slit  the 
whole  length,  and  a  water  pipe  regulated  by  a  cock.  During  charging  the  sand 
is  pushed  back  by  a  shovel.  A  dam  at  the  tail  made  of  bars,  one  on  another,  held 
between  side  cleats,  is  heightened  as  needed.  The  washer  yields:  (1)  Coarse 
sand,  left  in  the  washer;  (2)  fine  sand  in  a  little  tailings  tank;  (3)  clay  waste. 

Mill  22  has  a  "trunking  table^'  5  feet  wide,  4  feet  long,  nearly  horizontal, 
covered  with  steel  plate.  It  has  raised  edges,  4  inches  high,  on  the  two  sides 
and  the  upper  end.  The  concentrates  from  the  jigs  ranging  from  over  12  mm. 
down  to  less  than  3  mm.  in  size,  are  raked  back  and  forth  to  rid  them  of  the 
last  of  the  limestone,  which  is  carried  to  a  hopper  beneath,  by  running  water. 
This  hopper  has  sides  sloping  45°  to  a  2i-inch  spigot,  which  delivers  the  coarser 
sand  by  a  centrifugal  pump  to  the  first  trommel.  The  overflow  of  the  hopper 
goes  to  No.  3  settling  tank.  The  cleaned  ore  is  shoveled  from  the  table  to  a 
car,  and  wheeled  away. 

At  Mills  46  and  48  trough  washers  are  used  for  cleaning  up  the  residues  left 
in  the  steam  stamp  mortars,  called  cover  work,  consisting  of  rounded  nuggets 
-of  copper  of  all  sizes  from  4  inches  in  diameter  down,  mixed  with  rock  of  the 
same  range  of  size.  They  are  12  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  12  inches  deep  at 
the  head  end  and  6  inches  deep  at  the  tail  end;  and  are  built  of  plank,  with 
plate  iron  lining  for  bottom  and  sides.  They  slope  down  toward  the  tail  end 
3**  35  or  J  inch  in  1  foot.  A  similar  trough  is  used  in  Mill  45.  The  operation 
is  as  follows:  A  large  quantity  of  water  is  let  in  at  the  head,  and  the  rock  and 
copper  are  shoveled  into  the  stream,  and  by  a  skilful  turning  over  of  the  mass, 
not  only  is  the  fine  stuff  washed  away,  but  the  rock  is  separated  from  the  copper, 
the  former  being  sent  back  to  the  stamps,  the  latter  to  the  smelter,  and  the 
fines  sent  to  the  jigs. 

In  Mill  72  a  rocking  table  is  used  to  further  clean  the  concentrates  from  the 
vanners.  It  is  12  feet  long,  20  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep,  and  slopes  down 
toward  the  tail  end  \  inch  in  1  foot  (1^10').  It  is  mounted  on  two  transverse 
rockers,  which  are  24  inches  long,  2\  inches  deep  at  the  ends  and  6  inches  deep 
in  the  middle.  The  rocking  motion  is  imparted  by  a  side  arm  and  a  vertical 
connecting  rod  leading  to  an  eccentric.  The  sides  rise  and  fall  1^  inches  at 
each  stroke.  The  vanner  concentrates  are  fed  with  water  to  this  table  through 
a  screen  at  the  upper  end,  and  are  shoveled  over  and  over  toward  the  head. 
The  product  is  raised  about  50%  in  value  by  this  treatment.  The  tailings  go 
to  the  canvas  plant 

A  trough  washer  may  have  the  hand  work  replaced  by  mechanical  stirring. 
In  one  instance^  a  trough  10  feet  3  inches  long,  2  feet  10^  inches  wide,  sloping 
10°,  having  a  semi-cylindrical  bottom  of  IS^-inches  radius,  carries  a  longi- 
tudinal shaft  with  stirring  arms,  the  ends  of  which  swing  within  1  inch  of  the 
curved  surface  of  the  trough.  This  shaft  is  placed  at  the  geometrical  center 
of  the  trough.  When  it  is  oscillated  (by  hand  or  power)  the  arms  stir  the  ore 
and  the  lighter  grains  are  carried  rapidly  down  the  slope  by  the  water,  while 
the  heavier  grains  move  but  slowly.  Scaife  has  improved  this  machine  by 
putting  in  rifiSes  to  hold  back  the  heavy  minerals;  and  by  adopting  a  hinged 
bottom,  which  is  dropped  by  a  lever  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  accumulated 
product  thus  removed  without  wasting  time  and  water  to  wash  it  down  the  slope. 

§  260.  Log  Washers. — ^A  log  washer  is  a  slightly  inclined  trough  in  which 
revolves  a  thick  shaft  or  log,  carrying  blades  set  obliquely  to  the  axis.  The  ore 
is  fed  near  the  lower  end,  and  water  at  the  upper  end.  The  blades  slowly 
convey  the  lumps  of  ore  up  hill  against  the  current,  discharging  them  at  the 
upper  end,  while  the  clay  is  gradually  disintegrated  and  floated  down  to  over- 
flow at  the  lower  end.    The  disintegrating  action  of  the  blades  is  due  partly 
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to  lifting  and  dropping  the  ore  and  partly  to  a  knifing  or  cutting  of  the  lumps 
with  the  front  edges  of  the  blades.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  may  be  con- 
structed semi-cylindrical,  with  sides  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  axis 
to  prevent  slopping,  or  it  may  be  a  natural  bottom  formed  by  lumps  of  ore. 
At  the  lower  end  there  is  a  dam  to  partially  hold  back  the  water.  The  upper 
end  is  open  for  the  free  discharge  of  the  lump  ore.  The  ore  is  fed  near  the 
lower  end  on  the  rising  side  of  the  log.  This  confines  the  work  of  the  log  to 
disintegrating  and  conveying;  while,  if  fed  on  the  descending  side,  it  would 
become  a  crusher  and  would  probably  break  the  blades,  except  where  the  ore 
bottom  is  used.  The  blades  are  put  upon  the  logs  in  several  ways:  in  spiral 
rows,  having  the  blades  either  with  the  same  or  with  less  pitch  than  the  row; 
or  in  rows  parallel  to  the  axis,  with  the  blades  oblique. 

In  Mill  25  a  "trunking  machine"  is  used  for  removing  the  last  of  the  dolo- 
mite from  the  concentrates  of  the  No.  1  or  preliminary  jigs.  The  trough  is  a 
plank  box  about  15  feet  long,  into  which  is  set  a  semi-cylindrical  cast  iron 
lining,  16  inches  inside  diameter.  This  lining  is  made  in  sections  3  feet  long, 
and  the  space  between  it  and  the  box  is  filled  with  wooden  blocks.  The  trough 
slopes  4^  (0.84  inch  in  1  foot).  The  log  is  15  feet  3  inches  long,  and  has 
bearings  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle.  Its  core  is  8  inches  in  diameter.  The 
thread  preferred  is  of  V-shaped  blades  of  chilled  iron  cast  upon  screws  (see  Fig. 
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FIG.  190. — LOG  WASHER  BLADES  USED  AT  MILL  25. 

190).  These  blades  make  an  almost  continuous  thread.  This  form  does  better 
work  than  the  form  consisting  of  annular  segments  of  circles,  which  makes  a 
practically  solid,  continuous  blade.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  in  the  first 
form,  the  triangular  spaces  between  the  individual  blades  and  the  body  of  the 
log  give  the  dolomite  a  better  chance  to  be  washed  down  the  slope.  The  radius 
of  ti^e  circle  described  by  the  blades  is  7^  inches,  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
trough  is  8  inches,  leaving  ^-inch  space  between  the  tips  of  the  blades  and  the 
trough.  The  ore  is  fed  on  the  rising  side  of  the  log,  over  a  space  beginning  at 
2  feet  and  ending  4  feet  from  the  lower  end.  There  are  two  ^-inch  cocks  near 
the  upper  end,  for  wash  water.  The  log  is  driven  by  beveled  gears,  pulley 
and  belt  at  the  upper  end,  making  18  revolutions  per  minute.  At  the  upper 
end  it  yields  smelting  lead  ore,  and  at  the  lower  end,  middlings.  The  material 
fed,  which  has  passed  through  holes  0.117  inch  X  0.109  inch,  contains  20  to 
25%  of  lead,  the  finished  product  72  to  75%.  Thus  the  trunking  machine 
enriches  about  3  to  1.    Each  machine  receives  about  100  tons  in  24  hours. 

The  log  washer  in  Mill  4  has  a  trough  24  feet  long,  2  feet  deej),  and  about 
2  feet  wide.  It  slopes  14  inches  in  the  24  feet  (2**  47').  The  log  is  octagonal, 
with  flanged  blades,  each  fastened  by  two  bolts.  The  ore  is  charged  over  the 
lower  6  feet,  water  is  fed  from  a  trough  with  8  holes  spaced  along  the  remain- 
ing 18  feet  The  slush  is  used  as  waste  to  fill  in  the  pits.  The  coarse  material 
goes  to  a  screen  for  further  dressing. 
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Mill  5  contains  two  pairs  of  log  washers,  or  four  logs  in  all  (see  Fig.  191a). 
The  description  of  one  log  is  here  given.  The  trough,  which  is  made  of  3-inch 
pine  plank,  is  3  feet  wide,  1  foot  5  inches  deep  and  18  feet  5  inches  long,  inside 
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FIG.     191a. — ^BND    ELEVATION    OP    LONGDALE    LOG  WASHES. 
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PIG.   1916. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OP  LONGDALE  LOG  WASHER. 

measures.  Into  it  are  put  15-inch  lengths  of  cast  iron  semi-cylinders,  1  inch 
thick,  with  side  flanges  by  which  lag  screws  hold  them  to  the  sides  of  the  trough. 
When  these  sections  are  laid  close  together,  end  to  end,  they  make  practically  a 
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continuous  semi-cylindrical  cast  iron  trough^  18  feet  5  inches  long,  1  foot  5 
inches  deep  and  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  inside  measures.  The  slope  of  the  trough 
is  f  inch  in  1  foot,  or  3°  35'.  The  log,  of  which  Fig.  192a  is  a  cross  section, 
is  a  cast  iron  pipe  17  feet  5^  inches  long,  11^  inches  outside  diameter  and 
f-inch  walls.  It  is  flanged  at  each  end  to  a  cast  iron  gudgeon  (Fig.  1925).  The 
prolongation  of  the  lower  gudgeon  forms  a  journal  5^  inches  in  diameter,  that 
of  the  upper  4^  inches  diameter.  The  blades  or  spoons  (Fig.  192c)  of  chilled 
iron,  are  put  on  in  two  threads,  180®  apart,  with  a  pitch  of  5  feet,  which  makes 
the  pitch  angle  56**  15'  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  blades;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plane  of  each  blade  has  a  pitch  angle  of  26**.  There  are  eight  blades  to  the 
circle,  each  8}  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  sweeping  a  circle  28^  inches  in  diameter. 
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FIG.   1926. — ATTACHMENT  OP  LOG 
TO   GUDGEON    (LONGDALE). 


FIG.    192a.— CROSS   SECTION   OP 
LONGDALE  LOG  WITH  BLADES 
ATTACHED. 


ELEVATION 

PIG.      192c. — BLADE     OP     LONGDALE     LOG 

WASHES. 


They  are  flanged  at  their  bases,  with  under  surfaces  concave  cylindrical,  to  flt 
the  pipe.  Each  pair  of  two  opposite  blades  is  fastened  by  two  f-inch  bolts 
passing  through  their  flanges  and  through  the  log.  The  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  trough  being  15  inches  and  that  of  the  blades  14^  inches,  the  space  between 
the  trough  and  the  ends  of  the  blades  is  f  inch.  The  upper  gu^eon  is  pro- 
longed to  form  a  shaft,  which  carries  a  conical  sizing  trommel  {Q,  Fig.  1916), 
for  treating  the  enriched  product.  At  the  lower  end,  the  gudgeon  of  the  log  is 
joined  to  the  horizontal  driving  shaft  by  a  flexible  clutch  coupling,  by  means  of 
which  the  log  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear.  The  log  makes  12  revolutions 
a  minute. 

The  feed  will  all  pass  through  an  8-inch  ring.     It  comes  from  a  large  hopper 
by  a  chute,  and  is  fed  on  the  rising  side  of  the  blades  at  about  two  feet  from  the 
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lower  end.  Water  ie  fed  at  the  upper  end  at  the  rate  of  150  gallons  per  minute. 
The  capacity  of  a  single  log  is  200  tons  of  mine  ore  in  24  hours,  yielding  70.8% 
of  washed  ore,  which  is  practically  a  eized  product,  the  oversize  of  a  14-me6h 
screen  {W,  Fig.  1916),  placed  at  the  head  fnd.  Au  experiment  with  a  20-meBh 
screen,  in  place  of  the  14-meMh,  increased  the  yield  of  washed  ore  4%,  the  per- 
centage of  silica  and  iron  remaining  practically  the  same. 

The  weights  of  the  component  parts  of  a  log  are  as  follows:  The  shaft,  allow- 
ing 35  pounds  for  the  flanges,  weighs  about  750  pounds ;  the  two  gudgeons,  at 
125  pounds  each,  250  pounds;  the  54  blades  at  27  pounds  each,  1,458  pounds; 
the  54  bolts  and  nuts  at  3  pounds  each,  108  pounds ;  total,  2,566  pounds.  The 
cost  of  a  complete  log  would  probably  be  IJ  cents  per  pound. 

The  bladea  wear  perhaps  three  months,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  depth 
of  chill  on  the  wearing  face.  The  gudgeons  liiwt  about  one  year.  The  logs  may 
last  five  years  or  more.  The  power  required  is  0^  horse  power  for  a  single  log 
and  its  trommel. 

Johnson'  gives  the  following  figures  for  one  day's  work  of  the  four  logs,  it 
beiug  the  average  of  six  days:  Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  day,  1,479.16;  tons  of 
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ore  washed,  196.2;  tons  of  washed  ore,  138.9;  percentage  of  washed  ore  to  ore 
washed,  70.8 ;  number  of  hours  run,  5.375 ;  number  of  men,  including  engineer, 
6 ;  cost  per  ton  of  mine  ore  for  labor,  $0.032 ;  cost  per  ton  of  washed  ore  for 
labor,  $0,045;  pounds  coal  burned  per  ton  of  mine  ore,  10.6'. 

The  Thomas  log  washer  was  the  first  to  have  two  logs  in  one  trough.  Its 
trough  is  usually  about  25  feet  long,  5  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  inside  measures. 
The  bottom  and  sides  are  of  heavy  oak,  the  ends  of  cast  iron.  In  it  are  two 
parallel  logs  geared  together.  The  pitch  angle  of  the  blades  is  about  30°.  The 
logs  are  hexagonal  in  section,  and  there  are  three  rows  of  blades  on  each  log, 
placed  along  the  three  alternate  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism.  The  diameter 
of  the  outside  blade  circle  is  about  27f  inches,  the  blades  are  about  1^  inches 
high.  It  treats  50  to  75  tons  per  day  and  uses  30  to  60  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  consuming  12  to  15  horse  power,'* 

McLanahan  &  Stone  make  both  wooden  and  iron  logs.  Their  wooden  lo); 
(Fig.  193)  ia  octagonal,  17  inches  in  diameter  between  the  faces,  sheathed  with 
iron  straps  2  inches  X  }  inch  to  guard  the  comers  and  as  a  support  for  the 
bases  of  the  blades,  and  has  blades  put  on  in  two  rows  in  the  form  of 
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screw  threads,  eight  blades  to  the  circle.  The  pitch  of  these  threads  is  6  feet. 
The  blades  are  4^  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  and  their  outer  ends  sweep  a 
circle  38  inches  in  diameter.  Their  bases  are  2^  inches  thick.  The  blade,  there- 
fore, projects  8  inches  in  the  clear.  The  blades  are  removable  and  when  worn 
ont  are  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  bases  are  screwed  to  the  logs  and  have  two 
taper  dove-tailed  logs.    The  chilled  blades  have  taper  dove-tailed  bases  which 
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drive  to  a  tight  fit  between  the  lugs,  wooden  wedges  holding  them  in  place. 
The  pitch  angle  at  the  outer  ends  of  these  blades  is  20°,  which  corresponds  to 
a  pitch  of  3  feet  7^  inches.  The  gudgeon  consists  of  a  journal  and  flange  bolted 
to  a  flanged  octagonal  socket,  into  which  the  end  of  the  log  is  fitted  and  pinned. 
The  steel  log,  as  made  in  1898  (see  Fig.  194),  is  composed  of  four  steel  angle 
irons,  having  fianges  6  inches  wide  and  f  to  J  inch  thick,  with  angles  inward. 
They  are  spaced  wide  enough  for  bolting  the  blades  between  them.     These  angle 
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irons  aid  in  the  washing.  The  Mades  are  of  chilled  iron  on  log  and  of  rolled  steel 
nn  gudgeon.  Blocks  are  placed  to  line  ap  and  rigidly  hold  the  blades.  The  steel 
blades  are  }  inch  thick  at  the  tip  and  l-S  inches  at  the  base  and  5  inches  wide. 
They  are  twisted  to  suit  the  pitch  angle,  224°,  making  the  pitch  4G  inches.  Each 
blade  is  held  by  two  bolts.  Their  tips  sweep  a  circle  35J^  inches  in  diameter. 
There  are  only  four  blades  to  the  circle,  as  there  are  hut  four  spaces  in  which  th" 
blades  can  be  bolted.     The  gudgeon  consists  of  a  journal  and  a  flange,  bolted 
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to  a  flsDge  with  an  Z-tenon,  which  fits  between  the  angle  irons,  and  to  which 
the  latter  are  bolted.  The  length  of  the  logs,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  is  about 
30  feet,  measured  from  outside  the  flanges  of  the  two  gudgeons.     The  iron  logs 


have  16  blades  even'  44  inches;  the  wooden  logs,  with  blades  in  two  helical 
threads,  have  16  blades  eveiy  60  inches.    The  lower,  immersed  gudgeon  has  an 
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octagonal  spindle  (D,  Fig.  195)  fitted  with  a  chilled  thimble  which  serves  as  a 
journal.  This  journal  revolves  in  a  chilled  step  which  sets  in  a  permanent  step. 
The  two  chilled  wearing  parts  can  be  quickly  replaced  when  worn  out.  Some- 
times special  stuffing  boxes  and  ordinary  bearings  are  used. 

The  trough  for  two  logs  is  31  feet  long,  7  feet  4  inches  wide,  4  feet  1^  inches 
deep,  made  of  2-inch  plank  with  a  lengthwise  slope  of  1  to  1^  inches  per  foot 
(see  Fig.  196).  It  has  splash  boards,  aa,  at  the  lower  end  and  running  about  half 
way  up  on  the  two  sides.  The  ends  are  of  cast  iron  with  flanges  all  around 
The  lower  end  is  called  the  back  plate  and  contains  the  pillow  blocks  for  the 
two  bearings.  The  upper  end  is  called  the  front  plate  and  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  pillow  blocks,  the  central  outlet  spout  for  concentrates.  At  6  inches  from 
the  lower  end  and  in  the  plane  of  rotation,  is  a  bulk  head  of  2-inch  plank,  with 
a  circular  hole  in  it,  in  which  revolves  the  flange  of  the  lower  gudgeon.  This, 
in  large  measure,  prevents  the  grit  from  getting  into  the  journal  of  the  lower 
gudgeon.  The  two  logs  are  so  set  that  the  tips  of  their  lower  teeth  are  10}  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  The  logs  revolve  so  that  the  under  blades  are 
approaching  one  another,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  blades  is  such  that,  by  a 
plowing  action,  every  lump  struck  by  a  blade  is  moved  up  hill.  The  logs  make 
12  to  15  revolutions  a  minute  on  3-inch  to  4-inch  lumps,  and  20  to  25  a  minute 
if  the  lumps  are  not  over  1}  inches  in  diameter.  The  two  logs  are  geared  together 
at  the  upper  end,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  teeth  of  the  odd  quadrants  of  one 


FIG.  197. — ^haseell'8  log  with  blades  attached. 

log  to  mesh  with  those  of  the  even  quadrants  of  the  other.  Power  is  delivered 
to  one  of  the  logs,  by  reducing  gears  from  the  line  shaft.  Logs  are  sometimes 
driven  at  the  lower  end,  but  this  requires  special  stuffing  boxes.  The  ore  is  fed 
near  the  lower  end  between  the  two  logs,  upon  the  rising  blades  of  both  logs. 
The  bottom  soon  fills  with  ore,  making  a  working  bottom  that  saves  the  wear  on 
the  planks.  When  this  working  bottom  is  established,  the  systematic  washing 
and  conveying  of  the  lumps  up  the  slope  goes  on.  Wash  water  is  fed  in  a  spray 
between  the  logs,  near  the  upper  end.  The  water  overflows  at  the  lower  end  by 
a  mud  trough  which  discharges  at  one  side  just  above  the  bulk  head.  The  lump 
ore  is  discharged  at  the  upper  end  into  a  trommel,  to  give  it  a  final  washing. 

The  iron  log  is  stronger  than  the  wooden  log,  is  driven  faster,  has  more  teeth 
and  greater  capacity.    It  is  more  durable,  and  less  time  is  lost  in  repairs. 

In  Mill  7  a  pair  of  log  washers  is  used  upon  land  pebble  phosphate.  They  are 
12  feet  long,  and  the  blades  sweep  a  circle  21  inches  in  diameter.  The  blades 
have  a  pitch  of  16  inches,  are  4  inches  wide,  and  are  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig. 
197.  The  blade  and  the  part  which  hugs  the  shaft  are  made  of  one  piece  of  flat 
bar  iron  4  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick,  forged  into  shape.  Blades  1  and  3  are 
bolted  together,  as  are  also  blades  2  and  4.  The  latter  pair  is  4  inches  in  advance 
of  the  former.  The  whole  log  is  provided  with  alternate  pairs  similar  to  the 
above. 
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§  261.  Horizontal  Logs. — Log-washers  have  been  built  with  two  or  three 
horizontal,  immersed,  parallel  logs  in  one  tank,  with  partial  partitions  betweea 
them.  The  first  log  pushes  the  ore  forward  by  the  end  of  the  dividing  parti- 
tion^  and  delivers  it  to  the  second  log.  This  carries  it  back  and  delivers  it  in 
like  manoer  to  the  third  log,  which  carries  it  forward  to  the  point  where  it  is 
discharged  by  the  revolving  scraper.  The  water  moves  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  ore.  This  form  has  not  met  with  the  favor  given  to  t^ose  previously 
described' 
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PIG.  198. — ball's  "betolvino  ekife  bdddlb." 

Ball's  "revolvirg  knife  huddle,"  (Figs.  198a  and  1986),  ia  a  variety  of  log 
washer  difEering  from  the  usual  form.  The  trough,  which  is  from  9J  to  16 
feet  long,  has  a  curved  bottom  of  about  3  feet  radius  lined  with  sheet  iron ;  bat  in- 
stead of  being  semicircular  it  covers  only  78°  of  a  circle,  the  lower  edge,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  being  a  little  beyond  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve.  The  trough 
is  set  horizontal  and  the  wash  water,  which  is  fed  all  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
curve,  at  B,  flows  down  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  Ore  being  fed  at  one  end, 
from  the  hopper  A,  is  moved  forward  and  at  the  same  time  carried  np  the  slope, 
against  the  stream  of  wash  wattir,  by  oblique  blades  attached  to  a  revolving  frame. 
These  blades  revolve  close  to  the  trough,  at  abont  20  revolutions  a  minute.  They 
agitate  the  ore  bed,  thereby  bringing  the  gangue  to  the  surface;  and  then  the 
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water  carries  the  gangue  down  into  the  boxes  G  and  D.  The  concentrates  are 
discharged  into  the  box  E.  The  obliquity  of  the  blades  can  be  varied  to  suit 
the  conveying  speed  required  at  any  point  in  the  length.  The  machine  makes 
a  very  complete  separation  of  tin  ore  in  a  single  operation.  In  one  instance^ 
when  treating  unsorted  pulp,  the  contents  of  the  first  box,  (7>  contained  some 
slime  tin  which  required  re-treatment,  but  that  of  the  second  box,  D,  was  too 
poor  to  pay  for  re-treatment.  At  the  Lisbume  mines,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  an 
ore  containing  15%  lead,  with  quartz,  blende,  calcite  and  slate,  was  treated  at 
the  rate  of  2^  tons  per  hour,  yielding  a  concentrate  with  50%  of  lead,  which  was 
raised  to  75%  by  a  second  treatment.^  In  another  case  a  concentrate  containing 
80%  of  galena  was  produced  in  a  single  operation  from  an  ore  carrying  only  3% 
Df  galena.^*^  The  percentage  of  lead  in  the  tailings  is  not  stated  for  either  of 
these  cases.  The  size  of  material  treated  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  presumably 
stamp  mill  pulp  below  1  mm.  in  size. 

§  262.  Wash  Trommels  are  hollow,  revolving  cylinders  or  cones  (set  with 
their  axes  horizontal)  which  disintegrate  and  float  the  clayey  matter  while  ore 
and  water  are  passing  through  them.  This  is  accomplished  by  impact  between 
the  lumps  of  ore,  sometimes  assisted  by  the  lifting  and  cutting  action  of  blades, 
spikes  or  longitudinal  slats.  In  the  cylindrical  form  the  ore  is  conveyed  for- 
ward by  oblique  blades,  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  propeller,  or  by  continuous 
screw  threads ;  but  in  the  conical  form  the  ore  moves  forward  by  gravity.  There 
are  two  chiefs  classes  of  wash  trommels: 

(a)  Those  with  a  partially  closed  discharging  end,  in  which  the  lumps  are 
immersed  in  a  pool  of  water  for  washing;  and 

(b)  Those  with  the  discharging  end  completely  open,  in  which  the  ore  is 
washed  by  either  a  stream  or  sprays  of  water,  or  by  both.  In  class  (a)  the  ore 
is  discharged  either  by  a  contracting  cone  with  screw  threads  or  by  a  little  sand 
wheel  elevator;  in  class  (b)  it  discharges  by  gravity. 

Continuous  screw  threads  are  troublesome  both  to  construct  and  maintain, 
and,  beside,  they  do  too  much  conveying  and  too  little  disintegrating.  Oblique 
knives  or  blades  appear  to  be  generally  preferred  to  continuous  threads. 

Friction  wheels  are  more  commonly  used  for  the  support  of  these  tronunels 
than  spiders  upon  central  shafts.  The  latter,  however,  are  not  infrequently 
used  for  trommels  of  class  (b). 

Rittinger  says  that  the  most  satisfactory  peripheral  speed  is  2^  feet  per 
second.  If  the  speed  is  too  slow  it  not  only  wastes  time,  but  the  operation  is 
less  eflfective;  and  if  too  fast,  the  time  of  exposure  is  too  short  for  the  proper 
softening  of  the  clay. 

In  this  country  log  washers  appear  to  have  pretty  much  driven  out  the  wash 
trommels,  and  on  this  account  there  is  a  dearth  of  data  upon  the  latter.  The 
author  therefore,  places  before  his  readers  machines  described  as  standard  by 
foreign  authors. 

§  263.  Wash  Trommels  with  Ore  Immersed  iti  Water. — The  wash  trommel 
shown  in  Figs.  199a  and  199&  is  an  expanding  cone  with  partially  closed  ends, 
running  on  friction  rollers.  The  ore  is  fed  from  the  hopper  a  and  wash 
water  is  run  in  from  the  pipe  6.  The  disintegration  is  accomplished  wholly 
by  impact  among  the  lumps  of  ore  as  they  tumble  down  the  slope.  The  ore  and 
water  are  raised  by  the  sand  wheel  buckets  at  c,  and  discharged  upon  the  launder 
d.  If  there  is  too  much  water  for  the  sand  wheel  to  remove,  the  excess  over- 
flows at  e  into  a  trough  placed  to  receive  it.  There  can  be  no  overflow  at  /,  be- 
cause /  is  higher  than  e. 

The  walls  of  the  trommel  consist  of  two  layers  of  wooden  staves,  each  1^  to 
2  inches  thick.  It  is  bound  with  six  iron  hoops.  There  are  sixteeen  of  the  ele- 
vator buckets  each  8  inches  wide  and  14  inches  long,  made  of  plate  iron  with 
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bent  edges  3  inchee  wide.  They  are  laid  out  so  as  to  be  tangent  to  a  circle  24 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  capacity  is  200  to  300  cubic  feet  of  mine  fines  per  hour,  or,  if  very  clayey, 
100  cubic  feet;  1,000  to  2,000  gallons  of  water  are  required  per  hour,  and  the 
power  used  is  i  to  J  horse  power/  This  style  of  trommel  sometimes  has  longi- 
tudinal ribs  for  lifting  the  ore.* 

A  Bradford  washer,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  wash  trommel  8  feet  lotig  and 
52  inches  in  diameter,  was  formerly  used  at  the  Copake  Iron  Works."  The 
cylinder,  made  of  iron  staves  perforated  with  j-incb  noleg,  is  carried  on  three 
spiders.  On  the  inside  are  inclined  blades  for  disintegrating  and  conveying 
forward  the  ore.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cylinder  dips  into  water  deeply 
enough  to  completely  immerse  tne  ore.  At  the  discharge  end,  perforated  lifting 
blades  deliver  the  ore  to  the  rinser,  38  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  long, 
where  it  ia  washed  with  clean  water,  and  then  passes  to  the  separator,  the  water 
flowing  back  into  the  trommel.  The  separator  is  simply  a  sizing  trommel  30 
inches  in  diameter  3  feet  long  and  made  of  spaced  rings.  The  trommel,  the 
rineer  and  the  separator  are  all  on  the  same  axis.  The  undersize  of  the  wash 
trommel,  which  collects  in  the  tank,  ia  carried  by  the  water  to  a  10-mesh  sizing 
trommel.     The  products  are:  Clean  lump  ore  from  separator;  small  ore,  under- 


Fia.  199. — WAaH  tbommel  (after  kittingeh). 

size  of  separator ;  small  ore,  oversize  of  10  mesh ;  clay  and  mud,  undersize  of 
10  mesh.  The  machine  yields  20  tons  clean  ore  per  hour  from  ore  carrying  20^ 
of  waste. 

At  Cabarceno,  Spain,  a  cylindrical  wash  trommel,  15  feet  long,  6  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter,  is  used  to  clean  limonite  ore.''  It  has  an  internal  screw  thread  of 
1  foot  pitch,  about  10  inches  high.  Between  the  threads,  at  intervals  of  1  foot 
and  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  lifting  blades  4  inches  broad  and  4  inches  high. 
The  discharge  end  is  made  conical,  and  the  ore  is  carried  up  the  slope  of  the  cone 
by  the  screw  blades,  and  thus  discharged.  The  trommel  is  supported  on  friction 
rollers  and  is  driven  directly  by  gear  and  pinion,  at  a  speed  of  12  revolutions  a 
minute.  It  treats  6  cubic  feet  of  ore  per  minute,  using  80  gallons  (10.7  cubic 
feet)  of  water  per  minute  with  the  ore,  and  70  gallons  (9.4  cubic  feet)  addi- 
tional for  rinsing  the  ore  in  the  discharging  cone.  The  water  and  clay  are  dis- 
charged at  the  feed  end.  In  10  hours  it  produces  70  to  100  tons  of  cleaned  ore, 
carrying  S%  or  less  of  clay.  A  cubic  yard  of  mine  ore  yields  GOO  pounds  of 
cleaned  ore. 

The  Crickboom  wash  trommel  (Fig.  200),  is  a  steel  plate  cylinder  98.4  inches 
(2,500  mm.)  long,  49. S  inches  (1,250  mm.)  diameter.  At  the  feed  end  is  a 
truncated  cone  12.1  inches  (307  mm.)  long  on  the  axis  and  29  inches  (736  mm.) 
diameter  at  the  small  end.     At  the  discharge  end  is  a  truncated  cone  12.1  inches 
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(307  mm.)  long  and  39.1  inches  (993  mm.)  diameter.  Within  the  cylinder 
are  fourteen  longitudinal  lifting  elats  of  flat  iron,  each  of  which  is  attached  by 
seven  short  angle  irons  to  the  shell,  leaving  a  clear  space  under  the  slats  of  ^ 
inch  {19  mm.).  Upon  each  of  these  slats  are  attached  nine  blades,  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  which  are  even  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  slat,  and  the 
blades  are  set  at  an  angle  of  about  70°  with  the  axis  of  the  machine.  The 
cylinder  is  supported  on  four  friction  rollers.  Passing  through  the  center  is  a 
shaft,  supported  in  independent  bearings  and  carrying  sixty-two  arms  placed 
in  four  longitudinal  rows.  The  radius  of  the  revolving  arms  is  15.6  inches 
(395  mm.) ;  the  radius  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  blades  on  the  cylinder  is  18.8 
inchea  (477  mm.) ;  leaving  a  clear  space  of  3.Z  inches.    The  cylinder  makes 
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PIG.   200. — CRICKBOOM    WASH   TROMMEL. 

10  revolutions  a  minute  in  one  direction;  the  arms  make  230  revolutions  per 
minute  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  ore,  which  is  fed  with  water  from  a 
hopper  at  the  feed  end,  is  raised  by  the  longitudinal  slats  to  a  point  somewhat 
above  the  center,  and  at  the  same  time  moved  forward  by  the  diagonal  blades. 
As  it  falh,  it  is  struck  by  the  rapidly  descending  arms,  and  disintegrated.  The 
|-inch  spaces  under  the  slats  nave  the  water  and  fine  ore  from  being  lifted.  The 
mixed  water,  sand  and  lumps  of  ore  are  discharged  by  overflowing  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  machine.  At  the  AJtenherg  mine  in  Aachen,  one  of  these  trommels 
treats  4,500  to  5,000  kilos  (5  to  5.5  tons)  of  tough  clayey  ore  per  hour,  using 
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8  cubic  meters  (2,110  gallons)  of  water.  The  trommel  lasts  nine  to  ten  years, 
except  that  the  conical  receiving  and  dischar^ng  ends  wear  somewhat  faster.* 
§  264.  Wash  Trommels  Washing  the  Ore  in  a  Running  Stream  of  Water. 
— Fig.  201  shows  a  simple  form  of  wash  trommel  consisting  of  a  plate  iron  cone 
1,960  mm.  (77.2  inches)  long,  with  a  small  diameter  of  1,100  mm.  (43.3  inches) 
and  a  large  diameter  of  1,300  mm.  (51.2  inches).  The  whole  is  carried  on  a 
six-armed  spider  at  each  end,  the  spiders  being  keyed  to  a  wrought  iron  shaft 
100  mm.  (3.9  inches)  diameter.  At  the  feed  end  is  a  cone  820  mm.  (32.3 
inches)  small  diameter,  310  mm.  (12.2  inches)  long  on  the  axis.    The  first  750 
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SIZING  TROMMEL  (AFTER  LINKENBACH). 

mm.  (29.5  inches)  length  beyond  the  feed  cone  carries  three  rings  of  spikes, 
115  mm.  (4.5  inches)  long,  projecting  toward  the  center.  There  are  22  spikes 
in  each  ring.  The  remaining  1,210  mm.  (47.7  inches)  of  the  length  is  perfor- 
ated with  30-mm.  holes.  The  ore  is  fed  from  the  hopper  a  into  the  receiving 
cone  h  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water.  Water  is  also  used  on  the  outside  of  the 
screen,  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  The  trommel  makes  15  revolutions  a  minute, 
treats  99  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours,  and  if  the  latter  does  not  contain  too  much 
clay,  uses  26.4  gallons  (100  liters)  of  water  a  minute,  consuming  about  0.6  horse 
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FIG.   202. — SKETCH  OF   WASH  TROMMEL   USED  AT   MILL  47. 

power.*    It  yields :  Oversize,  which  is  cleaned  lump  ore ;  undersize  which  is  fine 
ore,  clay  and  water. 

A  conical  plate  iron,  wash  trommel  (Fig.  202)  is  used  in  Mill  47  for  treating 
the  cover  work  from  the  steam  stamps.  It  is  42  inches  long  on  the  axis.  The 
large  diameter  is  36  inches,  and  the  small  diameter  30  inches.  It  is  carried  on 
a  shaft,  by  a  six-armed  spider  at  each  end.  At  the  lower  end  is  an  annular  dam 
6  inches  high  and  extending  around  nearly  half  the  circle.  In  the  base  of  this 
dam  are  square  perforations  2  inches  wide,  2J  inches  high  and  2  inches  apart. 
The  remainder  of  the  circle  has  retaining  fins  2^  inches  high,  2  inches  wide,  with 
2-inch  spaces  between  them.     At  the  end  of  each  revolution,  the  material  which 

*  PriTate  oommunication  from  Oberb«rgrath  O.  Bilban  to  the  author. 
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has  not  found  its  way  out  through  these  holes  and  spaces,  is  guided,  by  a  diagonal 
fin,  to  a  discharge  hole  6X1I8  inches  in  the  body  of  the  trommel,  a  few  inches 
from  the  lower  end,  and  around  three  sides  of  which  is  a  shield  6  inches  high. 

In  comparing  log  washers  with  wash  trommels,  Benedict  states  that  the  latter 
do  more  work  than  the  former,  but  the  ore  is  not  so  well  cleaned  by  them,  and 
the  running  expense  is  probably  higher." 

§  265.  Washing  Pans. — Large  circular  pans  are  sometimes  used,  in  which 
the  ore  is  disintegrated  by  revolving  blades,  or  by  rollers  and  scrapers.  The 
ore  being  fed  with  water  at  one  side,  the  clay  and  fine  sand  overflow  at  the  center 
while  the  heavy  product  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

In  the  South  African  diamond  fields,  in  order  to  free  the  weathered  diamond- 
bearing  *T)lue  ground'^  (see  §  616)  from  the  finest  sand  and  mud,  an  iron  pan, 
14  feet  in  diameter  and  12  inches  deep,  is  used.*®  »°^  **  In  the  middle  of  the 
pan  is  a  circular  dam  4  feet  in  diameter  and  8  inches  high.  A  vertical  central 
shaft,  revolving  8  or  9  times  a  minute,  carries  10  horizontal  arms,  each  provided 
with  6  or  7  vertical  blades,  which  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  between  the  dam  and 
the  edge  of  the  pan.  The  *T)lue,"  after  passing  through  the  (|  inch?)  holes  of 
a  trommel,  is  fed  with  water  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  machine.  It  is  disinte- 
grated by  the  revolving  blades,  and  the  water  carries  the  clay  over  the  inner  rim 
into  a  trough,  while  the  heavy  gravel  is  worked  toward  the  outer  rim.  To 
avoid  possible  loss  of  diamonds  in  the  overflowing  clay,  the  overflow  from  two 
pans  passes  through  one  safety  pan  of  the  same  construction,  except  that  the  bot- 
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tom,  instead  of  being  flat,  slopes  gently  toward  the  outer  rim.  One  pan  treats  400 
to  450  loads  in  10  hours,  leaving  a  deposit  of  3  or  4  loads,*  which  is  removed 
through  a  gate  in  the  bottom,  by  means  of  scrapers  attached  to  the  revolving 
arms.  These  pans  resemble  the  basin  washers"  that  are  used  in  Europe  to  dis- 
integrate clay. 

A  pan,  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  just  described,  is  used  for  washing 
corundum  and  emery.*^  It  consists  of  a  shallow  wooden  tub  5  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  cast  iron  bed,  on  which  two  heavy  wooden  rollers  revolve  about  12 
times  a  minute.  The  material  is  stirred  by  an  iron  fork  that  precedes  each  roller. 
Constantly  flowing  water,  carefully  regulated,  carries  the  lighter  portion  through 
outlets  in  a  raised,  central  platform,  the  heavy  corundum  remaining  in  the  pan. 
The  operation  is  continued  3  to  5  hours.  One  man  can  tend  8  pans,  each  of 
which  requires  3  to  5  horse  power.  Much  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  round 
the  grains  of  corundum,  which  will  take  place  rapidly  after  a  certain  point  in 
the  process  is  reached,  and  will  greatly  impair  their  cutting  edges. 

§  266.  Hydraulic  Giants  are  specially  designed  nozzles  which  serve  to  con- 
trol and  direct  the  powerful  jets  of  water  that  are  sometimes  used  to  disinte- 
grate large  bodies  of  ore.  Fig.  203  represents  the  Monitor,  which  is  one  of  the 
forms  that  has  fotmd  favor  in  auriferous  gravel  mining.  The  movements  to 
right  and  left,  or  up  and  down,  are  upon  vertical  and  horizontal  pivots  re- 

•  ▲  load  of  "Uue  frrouDd*'  weighs  aboat  1,600  poundiL 
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epectively.  The  guiding  parts  consist  of:  A,  the  iron  nozzle,  B,  the  deflector, 
attached  by  a  gimbal  joint ;  and  C,  a  lever  to  govern  the  movement  of  B,  When 
C  is  moved  in  any  direction,  the  force  of  the  water  jet  acting  upon  B  moves 
the  whole  nozzle  to  the  same  side  that  C  was  moved.  The  size  of  nozzles  ranges 
from  4  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  5^  to  7  inches  being  the  most  common  sizes. 
To  provide  the  necessary  force  for  the  jets,  water  columns  of  55  to  1,720  feet 
have  been  used  at  California  placer  mines,  the  usual  heights  ranging  from  200 
to  400  feet.  For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bowlegs  "Hydraulic  Mining." 
A  hydraulic  nozzle  was  formerly  used  at  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri,  for  washing 
away  the  light  clay  in  a  superficial  deposit  of  hematite,  preparatory  to  jigging. 
The  method  used  was  to  hydraulic  down  the  bank,  taking  out  the  larger  part  of 
the  clay ;  to  hydraulic  it  a  second  time ;  and  then  to  haul  the  gravel  to  the  mill. 


FIG.   204. — HASKELL^S  JET   WASHER. 

where  a  series  of  revolving  screens  and  Bradford  jigs  completed  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  hematite. 

Hydraulic  nozzles  are  used  in  Mill  7,  in  washing  land  pebble  phosphate.  A 
nozzle  1  to  2  inches  (generally  1^  inches)  diameter  is  used.  One  of  these 
nozzles  disintegrates  the  rock  in  place,  another  is  used  to  discharge  the  rock 
from  the  transporting  barge,  and  a  third  nozzle  is  used  in  the  jet  washer 
(Fig.  204),  which  is  an  iron  cylinder  6  feet  long,  2  feet  diameter,  with  one  end 
closed,  and  with  a  feed  hopper  above.  A  jet  \\  inches  diameter,  delivered  from 
a  steam  pump  under  60  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  plays  in  at  the  open 
end  and  gives  a  final  disintegration  to  the  clay.  Although  the  log  washer  is 
used  at  this  establishment,  the  jet  is  found  to  be  a  far  more  efficient  disinte- 
grator, and  hence  its  use  in  the  variety  of  ways  indicated. 


BiBLiooBAP.  :  OF  Pbeldcinabt  Washers. 

1.  Bilharz,  O.,  (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbercitung,**  Vol.  L,  p.  55.    The  Camall  and  the  Cridc- 

boom  wash  trommels.    Illustrated. 

2.  Da  vies,  E.  H.,  (1894),  "Mach.  Metal.  Mines,"  p.  446.    The  Grickboom  wash  trommel 

and  experience  with  it. 

3.  Foster,  C.  Le  N.,  (1894),  "Ore  and  Stone  Mining,"  p.  539.    Washing  pits,  pans  and 

trommels.    Illustrated. 

4.  Gaetzschmann,  M.  F.,    (1864),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  604  and  701.    Several 

forms  of  trough  washers  and  wash  trommels.    Illustrated. 
6.  Hunt,  R.,    (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  765.    Illustrated  description  of  Ball's  ''re- 
volving knife  huddle,"  with  results. 

6.  Linkenbach,  C,  (1887),  "Aufbereitung  der  Erze,"  p.  22.    Expanding  cone  wash  trom- 

mel.   Illustrated. 

7.  Rittincer,  P.  R.  von,  (1867),  "Aufbereitungskunde,"  p.  233.    Trough  washers;  and  % 

waMi  trommel  with  partially  closed  end&.    Illustrated. 
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8.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXIV.,   (1894),  p.  34.    Guy  R.  Johnson.    Log  washing 

plant  at  Longdale,  Va.    Illustrated. 

9.  Ann.  dea  Mines,  Series  VII.,  Vol.  II.,    (1872),  p.  279.    A.  Henry.    Wash  trommel 

with  partially  closed  end,  and  with  longitudinal  ribs. 

10.  Cassier's  Mag.,  Vol.  XIV.,   (1898),  p.  386.    Thomas  H.  Leggett    Diamond  washing 

pans.    Illustrated. 

11.  Charcoal  Iron  Workers,  Vol.  VII.,   (1886),  p.  6.    William  A.  Miles.    A  perforated 

cylindrical  wash  trommel  with  oblique  blades,  combined  with  rinsing  cylinder  and 
a  sizing  trommel. 

12.  Coll  Eng.^  Vol.  XVII.,  (1896-1897),  p.  190.    Scaife's  improved  trough  washer.    Illus- 

trated 

13.  Coll,  Ouard.,  Vol.  LXVII.,  (1894),  p.  496.    Same  as  A.  /.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  34. 

14.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  L.,  (1890),  p.  11.    The  Thomas  log  washer. 

16.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LIII.,   (1892),  p.  349.    W.  de  L.  Benedict  briefly  outlines  a  log  washing 
plant. 

16.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIII.,    (1892),  p.  665.    John  W.  Meier.    Wash  trommel  with  partially 

closed  end,  combined  with  a  screening  trommel. 

17.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIL,  (1894),  p.  223.     Same  as  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  34. 

18.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CXVI.,  (1894),  p.  331.    Frederick  Kensington.    Cylindrical  wash 

trommel  with  screw  threads  and  lifting  blades.     Illustrated. 

19.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  (1873),  p.  166.    Richard  Taylor.    Results  of  work  with  "reyoWing 

knife  huddle." 

20.  Iron  Age,  Vol.  LIV.,  (1894),  p.  222.     Same  as  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CXVI.,  p.  331. 

21.  Min.  Ind.,  Vol.  II.,   (1893),  p.  545.    Washing  pan  for  diamondiferous  earth. 

22.  Ibid.,  Vol.  v.,  (1896),  p.  19.     Charles  N.  Jenks.    Washing  pan  for  corundum. 

23.  17.  8.  Geol.  Burvejf — Min.  Resources,  (1897-98),  p.  38?.    Heinrich  Ries.    Basin  washers 

and  wash  trommels  for  disintegrating  cla>. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SIZING   SCREENS. 

g  267.  ScRBENS  OK  Sieves  are  eurfaces  with  holes  in  them,  which  Berve  to 
separate  the  finer  particles,  which  can  pass  through  the  holes,  from  the  coarser, 
which  cannot;  the  purpose  of  screen  sizing  being  to  divide  the  ore  into  such  a 
aericB  of  products  that  the  concentrating  machines  which  follow  (jigs,  magnetic 
concentrators,  etc.),  can  readily  separate  the  values  from  the  waste.  They  may 
be  classified  as  follows: 

,^  I  OrlidiM  or  bu  w-rasn*.  and  snTel  screnu. 


Stationary  Scbbens. 

§  268.  Grizzlies  or  Bar  Screens. — Theec  are  screens  for  separating  coarse 
ore  from  fine.     They  are  usually  made  of  stationary  bars,  placed  at  a  definite 


FIQ.    205. — ORIZZLT   OR    RAR   SCREEH. 

distance  apart  (see  Fig.  205).  This  distance  limits  the  size  of  particles  which 
can  pass  through  the  screen.  The  two  products  they  yield  are  called  undersize 
and  oversize,  the  former  containing  the  particles  that  are  small  enough  to  go 
through  between  the  bars,  the  latter  those  that  are  not.  The  grizzly  is  set  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  ore  will  slide  upon  the  bars  automatically.     The  angle 
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for  quartz  ores  is  usually  45°.  Some  minerals  slide  at  much  less  angle. 
Grizzlies  used  in  mills  (see  Table  185),  are  naturally  divided  into  two  classes: 
(1)  Those  which  relieve  the  breaker,  the  sorting  table  or  the  spalling  floor  of 
the  fine  ore;  (2)  those  upon  which  hand  sorting  is  done  at  the  same  time  with 
the  screening.  In  the  first  class  the  bars  are  nearly  always  set  at  an  angle  at 
which  the  rock  will  slide  freely ;  in  the  second  class  a  much  gentler  slope  is  used. 
To  make  the  ore  slide  as  easily  as  possible,  the  bars  are  always  placed  with 
their  lengths  in  the  direction  of  steepest  slope.  They  are  supported  at  both 
ends,  as  shown  in  Fig.  206.  Their  lateral  flexibility,  which  might  cause  the 
bars  to  spring  apart  and  allow  large  lumps  to  pass  through,  is  overcome  by 
bolts  running  across  the  grizzly  through  holes  in  the  bars,  with  space  thimbles 
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FIO.    206. — METHOD   OF   8UPP0KT-      FIG.   207. — GRIZZLY  BABS  AT   MILL  44. 
ING  GRIZZLIES. 

placed  on  the  bolts  between  the  bars  (see  Fig.  205).  At  Mill  44  very  heavy, 
stiff  bars  are  used  and  the  spaces  are  maintained  by  means  of  flanges  cast  on 
the  ends  (see  Fig.  207).  The  sides  of  the  grizzly  should  be  walled  in  with 
heavy  planks  to  confine  the  ore.  The  bars  are  generally  strong  enough  to  bear, 
without  intermediate  supports,  the  heavy  loads  of  ore  that  are  sometimes  dumped 
upon  them,  the  strength  and  weight  being  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  ore 
dumped  at  one  time.  The  loads  arc  very  heavy  at  Mills  44,  46,  47  and  48; 
at  all  the  others  they  are  lighter.  The  length  and  width  are  proportioned  to 
the  volume  of  ore  dumped  at  one  time,  and  to  the  percentage  of  fines.  The 
bars  should  have  such  a  cross  section  that  the  spaces  will  widen  from  the  upper 
to  the  under  side,  thus  insuring  a  free  discharge  of  the  undersize.  Fig.  205 
shows  the  commonest  form  of  bar.  The  following  list,  taken  from  the  Union 
Iron  Works  catalogue,  gives  several  sizes  of  grizzlies  using  this  form  of  bar: 


Width. 

I>«ngth. 
Feet. 

Spaces. 

Bars. 
Inches. 

Weight. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

8 

6 

2 

S^tH 

GOO 

8 

8 

8 

7^8 

800 

8 

10 

2 

Tk*^ 

1,000 

4 

8 

2 

^3c8V^ 

1,200 

4 

10 

8 

^^^8^ 

1,500 

4 

18 

2 

ft2x8V6 

1,80(1 

6 

10 

2 

fftxSi* 

2,400 

6 

12 

2 

«x8« 

2,900 

Mill  35  uses  round  bars  with  the  ends  bent  at  right  angles  and  driven  into 
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two  supporting  timbers  (see  Fig.  208).  Mills  65,  73  and  74  use  old  stamp 
stems  3  inches  in  diameter  and  11  feet  long.  Various  designs  have  been  made 
to  get  the  most  wear,  and  throw  away  the  least  material  when  the  bars  are  worn 
out.  A  thick  head  gives  metal  to  withstand  the  wear;  and  a  narrow,  deep 
web  gives  the  strength  to  resist  bending.  This  form  also  clears  itself  well, 
because  of  the  widening  space  below.  Special  forms,  designed  for  this  purpose, 
are  used  in  Mills  22,  28,  46,  47,  48,  61  and  92. 

Mill  61  has  a  grizzly  consisting  of  two  sets  of  bars,  one  following  the  other. 


MO.  208. — ^A  METHOD  OP 
SUPPORTING  BOUND 
ORIZZLT   BARS. 


PIG.  209. 


PIG.  210. 


PIG.  211.        FIG.  212. 


CROSS  SECTIONS  OF  SPECIAL  GRIZZLY  BARS. 


with  a  drop  of  2^  inches  from  the  end  of  the  first  set  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second.  The  upper  set  takes  the  hardest  wear  and  is  replaced  oftener  than  the 
lower  set.  The  special  narrowing  of  the  bar  and  widening  of  the  space  down 
the  slope  of  these  bars  is  to  make  them  clear  themselves.  Except  that  their  lower 
ends  are  supported  they  are,  in  every  sense,  finger  bars,  that  is,  bars  supported 
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PIG.  213. — ^ELEVATION  OF  GRIZZLY  MADE  OF  INVERTED  RAILS. 


only  at  the  upper  end  and  having  a  decreasing  width  of  bar  and  consequently 
an  increasing  width  of  space  toward  the  lower  end.*^ 

Mill  22,  also,  uses  two  sets  of  bars.  In  this  case  the  first  set  has  a  steeper 
slope  than  the  second.  The  bar  used  in  this  mill  has  a  heavy  head  supported  by 
a  deep,  narrow  web  below  (see  Fig.  209). 

Mills  46  and  48  use  a  spruce  timber  capped  with  a  square  iron  bar  (see  Fig. 
210).  When  the  iron  is  worn  out  the  timber  will  generally  be  worn  out  also. 
Mill  92  uses  a  wooden  bar  capped  with  half-round  iron  bolted  on  (see  Fig.  211). 
Mill  47  uses  cast  iron  bars  capped  with  steel  angle  irons  (see  Fig.  212).  The 
steel  wears  out,  but  the  iron  is  permanent     Of  the  various  designs  seen  by 
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the  author  this  probably  has  the  least  material  to  throw  away.  Mill  S8  uses 
S-pouad  iron  rails  with  the  flanges  up  {see  Fig.  S13),  These  are  probably 
adopted  in  order  to  utilize  old  rails.  They  do  not  last  well,  and  they  rapidly 
wear  to  wider  spaces.     They  make  the  spaces  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 

Tabulated  data  of  grizzlies  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  185. 

Oravel  screens  are  inclined  flat  screens  for  coarse  sizing,  generally  made  of 
wire  cloth.  They  are  used  for  similar  work  to  grizzlies,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
They  are  often  portable  and  worked  by  shoveling  the  ore  upon  them  from  the 
front.  Qravel  screens  are  used  in  Mius  1,  2,  13,  14  and  64.  For  details  see 
Table  185. 

TABLE    185. — DIMENSIONS,    HATBRUL    AND    UFB    OP    ORIZZLIBS    AND    GaAVBt. 

BCRBBNS   IN   THE   MILLS. 
AbbreiiaUona.— Ft.=teet;  Ror.=horiumtal;  la.siDchee;  Ib.cpouDd;  No.=number. 


(o)  Piokiu  floor.    (blPloblDK  Ubie.    (c)Wuh[ne  Ubie.    (dlHand  picklBK  tak«_plao«  on  Uila  Rinlr. 
OBrMfcer.^/)  Rolk.    dr)  SMun  iburp.    (k)  No,  9  btIbIt.     (0  Na  J  giiiily.    (k)  Vlb»UD«  Rrl«^.    (m) 

iDdjlNkt  town  end.    (r)Lo«-iruher  Ud.    (tjMJIlbbi.    »T  Dninp.    <ii)  IM  oo  ■  grlnUeii  I)f  on  1  giSi^. 

Summary  of  Orvszliet  and  Gravel  Sereent. — Of  the  grizzliea  that  unipl7 
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screen  the  ore,  among  the  30  whose  slopes  are  given,  twelve  slope  45**,  five  slope 
from  35**  to  43°,  and  the  others  range  all  the  way  down  to  horizontal.  Some 
ores  will  slide  properly  at  35°,  but  40°  or  45°  is  usually  preferred.  At  a 
steeper  slope  than  45°  the  ore  moves  too  fast  to  be  properly  screened;  at  less 
than  35°  the  ore  will  generally  have  to  be  raked  forward.  The  duties  of  the 
grizzlies  in  this  class  (without  hand  picking)  are  as  follows:  Twenty  relieve 
breakers,  eight  relieve  spalling  floors,  three  relieve  picking  tables,  two  relieve 
shipping  ore,  and  one  relieves  steam  stamps  of  fine  ore. 

The  grizzlies  that  are  used  for  hand  picking  combined  with  screening,  with 
one  exception,  range  in  slope  from  23°  to  32°.  At  these  angles  the  ore  does  not 
slide  automatically,  but  is  easily  raked  forward,  thus  facilitating  both  the  pick- 
ing and  the  delivery  to  the  next  machine.  In  one  case  the  grizzly  is  horizontal. 
The  duties  of  the  grizzlies  in  this  class  are  as  follows :  Six  relieve  breakers  and 
one  relieves  steam  stamps  of  fine  ore,  one  relieves  log  washers  and  one  relieves 
a  jig  of  coarse  ore,  and  one  serves  merely  to  remove  the  fines  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  pickers. 

A  satisfactory  size  of  grizzly  for  gold  mills  appears  to  be  about  4X12  feet. 
In  the  mills  using  jigs  to  concentrate  ordinary  lead  or  copper  ores,  the  practice 
varies  greatly;  a  grizzly  6X12  feet  would  meet  the  largest  demand  recorded. 
The  grizzlies  used  for  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior  vary  from  5  to  8 
feet  in  width  and  from  7  to  14  feet  in  length.  Their  bars  are  all  made  to 
stand  very  heavy  work. 

Inspection  of  Table  185  shows  that  grizzly  bars  for  extra  heavy  work,  and 
having  wide  spaces,  are  made  of  chilled  cast  iron,  of  cast  steel,  of  wood  capped 
with  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  cast  iron  capped  with  steel  angle  bars;  while 
grizzly  bars  for  lighter  work  and  smaller  spaces  are  of  flat,  wrought  iron  or 
steel  bars,  on  edge. 

The  wear  upon  grizzlies  is  so  small  that  the  cost  per  ton  of  ore  is  insignificant. 
The  life  of  a  few  grizzlies  is  here  given:  200,000  tons  of  ore  in  Mill  13;  25,000 
tons  in  Mill  28;  3,675  tons  in  Mill  42;  200,000  tons  in  Mill  61;  18,000  tons 
wore  off  less  than  ^  inch  from  3-inch  bars  in  Mill  62 ;  140,000  tons  in  Mill  64 ; 
"worn  but  little  in  10  years"  in  Mill  57 ;  lasted  10  year^  in  Mill  59 ;  5  years  in 
Mill  68. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  need  of  the  grizzly  to  relieve  the  breaker  of 
the  fines,  for  it  is  everywhere  economy  to  have  a  breaker  of  greater  capacity  than 
the  mill.  A  grizzly  must  be  used,  however,  where  the  tendency  to  form  slimes 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  it  saves  some  wear  on  the  jaws.  Of  the  mills  using 
breakers,  stamps,  amalgamating  plates  and  vanners,  17  have  grizzlies  and  7 
have  not;  of  the  mills  using  rolls,  trommels  and  jigs,  15  have  grizzlies  and  18 
have  not;  of  the  mills  using  steam  stamps,  classifiers  and  jigs,  all  of  the  six 
described  use  grizzlies. 

§269.  Perforated  Plate  and  Wire  Cloth  Screens  for  Medium  and 
Pine  Work. — Mill  91  has  two  sets  of  stationary  sloping  screens  made  of  perfor- 
ated plates,  both  used  for  dry  screening.  The  coarse  set  is  about  the  same  as 
a  14-mesh  cloth  screen,  and  is  capable  of  screening  crushed  ore  and  the  re- 
crushed  oversize  to  the  extent  of  300  tons  of  undersize  per  hour.  Each  screen 
slopes  45**  and  has  a  net  perforated  surface  22  inches  long  and  16  inches  wide. 
One  inch  of  blank  margin  is  left  all  around  for  attaching  it  to  its  frame.  The 
screen  is  made  of  crucible  steel  0.03  inch  thick,  and  has  slots  0.5  inch  long  and 
0.06  inch  wide.  The  percentage  of  opening  is  17.62%.  Sand  to  be  screened  is 
fed  to  a  tier  of  four  screens,  placed  one  above  the  other,  but  sloping  opposite 
ways  (see  Fig.  214).  The  oversize  of  the  first  goes  to  the  second,  that  of  the 
second  to  the  third  and  so  on.  The  final  oversize  has,  therefore,  traversed  S8 
inches  of  screen.    Three  tiers,  mounted  side  by  side,  12  screens  in  all,  make 
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a  bank.     Two  banks  are  placed  back  to  back  for  convenience.     Four  banks 
make  a  blocks  which  are  boxed  in  dust  tight,  48  sieves  in  all.    There  are  6 

blocks,  making  a  total  of  240  screens  to  turn  out  300 
tons  of  undersize  per  hour,  about  equivalent  to  14- 
mesh  wire  cloth  in  size.  It  makes  200  tons  per  hour 
of  oversize,  which  is  recrushed  and  returned  to  the 
screen. 

Edison  has  studied  the  trajectory  of  the  particle  on 
these  screens  and  finds  that  with  slots  less  than  \  inch 
long,  the  particles  would  largely  fail  to  get  through 
the  holes.  This  rules  out  horizontal  and  diagonal  slots. 
The  objection  to  placing  the  slots  in  line,  one  below  the 
other,  is  overcome  by  the  irregularity  of  the  path  of 
the  particle.  He  has  not  found  anything  to  be  gained 
by  staggering  the  slots,  which  weakens  the  plates. 

The  fine  set,  made  up  of  screens  with  slots  some- 
what coarser  than  50-mesh  wire  cloth,  make  135  tons 
of  undersize  per  hour.  These  plates  are  of  0.02-inch 
crucible  steel  plate.  The  slots  are  0.5  inch  long,  0.02 
inch  wide.  The  spaces  both  ways  are  |  inch,  making 
11.03%  of  opening.  Mr.  Edison  estimates  the  wear 
at  almost  nothing  after  screening  80,000  tons  of  per- 
fectly dry  ore.  He  finds  1%  of  moisture  in  the  ore 
multiplies  the  wear  by  about  seven. 

In  regard  to  the  thickness  of  plates  for  this  class 
of  screening,  he  prefers  thin  plates,  as  the  tendency 
to  blind  is  much  less  where  there  are  fewer  chances 
for  points  of  contact,  as  is  the  case  in  the  thin  plates. 
The  screens  of  this  plant  have  never  shown  the  slightest 
indication  of  blinding. 
A  test  with  a  hand  screen  showed  that  85%  of  the  ore  that  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  mill  screens  did  so. 

The  author  understands  that  these  screens  have  recently  been  adopted  to  dis- 
place trommels  in  Mill  92. 

Stationary  sloping  screens  of  wire  cloth  are  used  in  the  rock  house  of  Mill 
13;  also  in  Mills  6  and  7.    The  details  of  those  in  Mill  13  are  as  follows: 


FIG.  214. — CROSS  SEC- 
TION THROUGH  A 
DOUBLE  BANK  OF 
EDISON  SCREENS. 


Grizzly 
No. 

Slope. 

Length. 

Width. 

Diameter  of 
Wire. 

BiieofHole. 

Oversize 
goes  to 

Undersize 
goes to 

8a 
9b 

Degrees. 
46 

Feet. 

18 

4 

4 

4 

Feet. 

8 
8 

Inches. 

0.850 
0.268 
0.88 

Inches. 
0.75 
0.75 
0.75 
0.5 

No.  86  Grizzly 
Picking  taUe 
Acid  worlcs. . 
Acid  works. . 

Trommel. 
Trommel. 

8 
4 

45 
45 

No.  4  Grizzly. 
TrommeL 

The  oversize  of  No.  2a  is  shoveled  upon  No.  2&  in  order  to  remove  the  fines 
that  No.  2a  does  not  remove. 

Riddles  and  Vibrating  Grizzlies. 

§  270.  Riddles  are  shaking  screens  with  plane  surfaces.  They  may  have  less 
slope  than  fixed  plane  screens  because  the  motion  of  the  screen  is  transmitted 
to  the  ore,  conveying  the  oversize  toward  the  discharge  end.  Riddles  are  divisi- 
ble into  four  groups:  (a)  Shaking  screens,  which  have  an  endwise  or  sidewise 
motion  in  the  plane  of  the  screen,  or  nearly  so,  with  or  without  a  bump;  (6) 
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PtQsating  screens^  which  have  an  up  and  down  motion,  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
60,  to  the  plane  of  the  screen;  (c)  Gyrating  screens  with  a  circular  or  elliptical 
motion  in  the  plane  of  the  screen;  {d)  Qyrating  screens  with  motion  in  a 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  their  lengths.  The  screen  plates  or  cloths  of  all  these 
classes  are  mounted  in  frames  of  wood  or  iron,  with  or  without  supporting  bars 
beneath  the  screen  as  may  be  needed. 

The  frames  of  the  shaking  screens  are  supported  from  suspending  rods  or 
chains  above,  and  their  slope  regulated  by  winding  or  unwinding  the  chains 
at  one  end,  holding  it  in  place  by  rachet  and  pawl;  or  they  may  be  supported 
upon  toggles  or  wheels  below,  and  their  slope  varied  by  elevating  or  depressing 
the  supports  of  these  at  one  end,  by  screws  or  wedges.  The  frames  of  the  pulsat- 
ing screens  are  pulsated  by  eccentrics  below,  transmitting  power  through  springs, 
or  by  a  cam,  spring  and  bumping  post  above.  These  screens  move  in  guides. 
The  frames  of  gyrating  screens  are  supported  from  suspending  rods  or  by  conical 
or  spherical  wobblers  beneath,  and  the  slopes  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  for 
shaking  screens.  Shaking,  pulsating  and  gyrating  screens  will  all  run  more 
smoothly,  and  will  shake  the  mill  less  if  they  have  counterpoises  to  balance  the 
shake. 

In  Mill  77  the  tailings  from  the  No.  1  Gilpin  County  bumping  tables  go  to 
flat  screens  attached  to  and  bumping  with  the  No.  2  bumping  tables  120  times 
a  minute.  These  screens  slope  20°  and  are  made  of  50-mesh  brass  wire,  the 
width  of  the  holes  being  0.015  inches  (0.38  mm.).  Their  undersize  is  treated 
on  the  No.  2  tables ;  their  oversize  is  waste.  The  attempt  to  use  trommels  for 
this  work  was  a  failure,  on  account  of  the  chokage  and  of  excessive  wear  on  the 
screen.  Mill  86  uses  the  same  method,  with  40-mesh  brass  screen,  bumping  150 
times  a  minute,  the  oversize  of  this  screen  being  re-ground.  These  two  mills 
are  under  the  same  management. 

In  1895  the  Mayflower  mill  of  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  had  a  screen  with  end- 
wise throw,  having  6  feet  length  and  3  feet  width,  26°  slope,  suspended  by  rods, 
shaken  by  cam  and  gravity,  having  five  sieves  (2  mesh,  5  mesh,  10  mesh,  20 
mesh  and  40  mesh),  but  the  author  understands  it  has  since  been  given  up  for 
trommels. 

At  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.'s  coal  washer  in  Mahanoy 
City,  Penn.,  two  sets  of  end-shaking  screens  are  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
single  shaft  so  as  to  balance  one  another.  As  a  further  means  of  preventing 
jar  to  the  mill,  they  are  run  at  135  to  145  six-inch  throws  per  minute  instead 
of  the  200  throws  of  2  to  3  inches  reconmiended  by  Rittinger.  The  screens  are 
9  feet  long,  4  to  6  feet  wide,  with  a  slope  of  only  |  inch  per  foot  (4®  10'),  and 
do  excellent  work.  Three  screens  are  arranged  one  above  another  in  a  single 
frame.    The  holes  are  round  and  ranee  from  4^  inches  to  -^  inch  in  diameter. 

The  Sauer-Mayer  riddle  consists  of  three  screens  one  above  another  in  the 
same  frame,  which  is  suspended  from  above.  The  second  and  third  screens 
slope  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  first,  the  slope  in  each  case  being  10°. 
The  net  lengths  are  respectively  1^,  2  and  IJ  meters,  the  width  ^  meter. 
Beneath  the  first  hdf  of  the  upper  screen  is  a  shelf  to  carry  the  undersize  to 
the  head  end  of  the  second  screen.  The  whole  apparatus  is  shaken  sidewise  at 
the  rate  of  180  to  200  throws  per  minute,  by  means  of  two  cranks  and  connect- 
ing rods.  When  using  screens  with  40,  20  and  10  mm.  holes  respectively  the 
length  of  the  throw  is  80  mm.,  and  the  capacity  is  from  50,000  to  65,000  kilos 
(110,000  to  143,000  pounds)  of  coal  per  hour.^ 

The  Ferraris  shaking  screen}^  is  set  horizontally  on  the  upper  ends  of  four 
laminated  beechwood  supports  on  each  side.  Driving  is  done  oy  an  adjustable 
eccentric  running  at  350  revolutions  a  minute  with  a  throw  of  25  to  32  mm. 
(1  to  1^  inches).    The  supports  slope  upward  and  backward  to  the  screen  frame 
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at  au  angle  of  aboat  65°  with  the  horizootal,  and  act  as  nniiiga.  The  BcreeD 
thuB  receives  an  upward,  forward  motion  on  the  forward  strolce  and  a  downward, 
backward  motion  on  the  return  etroke,  which  causes  the  ore  to  move  rapidlj 
forward.  At  Monteponi,  Sardinia,  a  screen  frame  700  mm.  (37^  Inches)  wide, 
and  4  m.  (13  feet  1  inch)  long  has  a  14-mn).  roimd  hole  screen  on  the  first  half 
of  its  length,  followed  by  20-  and  30-mm.  round  hole  screens.  Four  transverse 
sprnj  pipes  above  the  i4-mm.  screen  assist  in  removing  the  fines.  The  ore 
fmer  than  14  mm.  goes  to  another  screen,  having  5-,  7-  and  10-mm.  romid  holes. 
When  run  in  the  usual  way  the  screen  does  not  work  well  for  ore  finer  than  5 
mm. ;  but  Sanna  has  designed  a  successful  modification  for  fines,  in  which  the 
screen  is  suspended  on  sloping  spring  rods  over  a  hopper-shaped  box  full  of 
water,  and  just  dips  into  the  water  on  each  backward  downward  stroke.  This 
keeps  the  holes  free,  but  the  immersion  must  be  only  very  slight  or  the  forward 
movement  of  the  ore  will  be  hindered.  Water  is  fed  to  the  hopper-boi  con- 
stantly, to  supply  the  spigot  discharges,  and  the  level  is  maintained  by  a  con- 
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Btant  overflow.  With  this  arrangement  the  screen  is  said  to  work  without  di£B- 
calty  on  ore  as  fine  as  0.5  mm. 

These  screens  have  displaced  trommels  at  Monteponi  and  other  Sardinian 
plants;  and  at  the  former  place  3  m.  (9  feet  10  inches)  of  mill  height  was 
thereby  saved.  They  require  leas  power  and  have  about  double  the  capacity  of 
trommels  1  m.  (39.4  inches)  in  diameter,  and  the  wear  is  so  slight  that  the 
screen  plates  at  Monteponi  have  not  needed  repairs  in  a  year. 

The  Columbian  pulsating  screen  (see  Fig.  S15),  made  by  the  Jeffrey  Mfg. 
Co.,  is  a  wire  cloth  screen  A  mounted  in  a  wooden  frame  with  cross  bars  to 
support  the  screen,  and  set  at  a  slope  of  about  40°.  On  each  side  of  the  frame 
is  plsced  a  hickory  spring  bar  B,  attached  at  its  ends  to  the  ends  C  of  the  screen 
frame.  The  eccentric  rods  D,  which  are  pei^ndicular  to  the  screen,  are  at* 
tached  at  the  middle  of  these  hickory  bars.  The  screen  frame,  as  it  rises  and 
falls  with  the  eccentrics,  slides  in  guides  E,  the  amount  of  throw  being  limited 
by  eight  little  adjustable  buffers  F,  one  above  and  one  below  each  end  of  each 
spring  bar.  These  buffers  are  held  in  place  by  lock  nuts  0.  The  slope  of  the 
screen  can  be  varied  by  changing  the  positions  of  the  boffers;  also  by  changing 
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the  positions  of  the  brackets  //  that  support  the  buffers.  The  slope  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  undersize  product — the  steeper  the  slope  the  finer  will 
be  the  undersize.  This  fact  permits  the  use  of  a  screen  that  is  considerably 
coarser  than  the  desired  undersize,  the  advantage  being  that  the  coarser  screen 
is  more  durable. 

The  machine  is  made  with  a  screen  surface  measuring  6  feet  on  the  slope  and 
either  4,  6  or  8  feet  wide.  It  is  run  at  360  revolutions  per  minute,  the  usual 
length  of  throw  being  ^  inch.  A  Portland  cement  works  reports  that  30  tons 
are  screened  in  10  hours  through  cloth  with  40X50  mesh.  The  screen  lasts  6 
months,  and  the  machine  uses  5  horse  power.  A  hard-pebble  phosphate  mill 
reports  that  the  machine  has  10  to  15  times  the  life  of  a  round  or  hexagonal 
trcmmel,  and  will  screen  8,400  pounds  of  hard-pebble  phosphate  per  hour 
through  60  mesh. 

The  Coxe  gyrating  screen^''  usually  has  four  sieves,  4  feet  wide,  6  feet  long, 
sloping  about  5°,  placed  one  above  another  in  a  box  made  of  cast  iron,  1  foot 
to  2  feet  deep  according  to  the  number  of  sieves.  Four  sieves  require  a  depth 
of  15  inches.  The  box  is  supported  at  the  four  corners  upon  rolling  pieces,  each 
in  the  form  of  two  obtuse  cones,  placed  base  to  base  (see  Fig.  216).  They  roll 
with  their  lower  apices  at  the  centers  of  discs  upon  the  supporting  frame. 
Upon  the  cones  and  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  screening  box,  are  four 
other  discs  which  roll  upon  the  cones  and  complete  the  support  of  the  box. 

The  gyrating  crank  is  placed  beneath  the  sifting  box  on  a  short  vertical 
shaft,  and  for  coal  has  a  radius  of  about  2  inches,  and  a  counter  weight  to 
balance  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  screens.  The  screens,  when  used  for  dry 
screening,  make  145  gyrations  per  minute;  when  water  is  used,  a  higher  rate 
is  needed. 

The  capacity  of  this  screen  for  anthracite  coal  is  as  follows:  Pea  (on  f  inch) 
16,800  pounds  per  hour;  buckwheat  (on  f  inch)  12,000  pounds;  rice  (on  ^ 
inch)  9,600  pounds;  barley  (on  ^  inch).  6,000  pounds  per  hour. 

Other  gyrating  screens  are  noticed  in  the  bibliography. 

In  comparing  the  different  riddles  with  each  other,  we  may  say  in  regard  to 
capacity  that  the  pulsating  screen  with  steep  slope  has  the  greatest  capacity. 
Xext  follow  the  gyrating  screens  and  finally,  the  snaking  screens.  In  regard  to 
wear,  the  order  has  not  been  well  proved,  but  it  will  probably  be  the  same,  the 
pulsating  screen  having  the  least,  and  the  shaking  screen  the  most.  In  regard 
to  slope,  the  gyrating  screen  will  have  the  least  slope,  next  will  follow  the  shak- 
ing screens,  and  finally  the  pulsating  screen  with  its  steep  slope.  In  regard  to 
slime  making,  those  with  least  capacity  will  make  the  most  slimes.  In  regard 
to  expenditure  of  power  and  shaking  of  the  mill,  there  is  no  reason  in  principle, 
why  one  should  be  placed  before  another,  unless  some  special  design  may  give 
that  screen  an  advantage.  In  favor  of  the  gyrating  screen,  the  gentle  slope 
admits  of  placing  several  screens  under  one  another,  which  saves  mill  floor  and 
height.     The  gyrating  action  also  prevents  blinding  of  holes. 

Vi^jRATiNG  Grizzlies  are  used  in  two  of  the  mills  (see  Table  185).  Mill  28 
has  a  grizzly  5  feet  1  inch  long  and  1  foot  7  inches  wide,  sloping  4°,  made  of 
8-pound  iron  rails  inverted.  It  is  fed  by  a  large  hopper  which  narrows  down 
to  a  discharge  opening  30X15  inches.  The  bars  are  held  upon  the  axles  of  two 
pairs  of  flanged  wheels,  which  roll  upon  supporting  rails.  This  grizzly  is  given 
a  6-inch  longitudinal  vibration  25  times  a  minute  by  means  of  a  crank  and  con- 
necting rod. 

Mill  42  has  little  grizzlies  24X30  inches,  sloping  30®,  which  are  vibrated  by 
a  hammer  motion  like  that  of  a  Collom  jig  (see  Fig.  217),  the  lower  ends  of 
the  bars  making  200  one-inch  vertical  throws  per  minute.  As  the  double  ham- 
mer a  oscillates,  the  stirrup  d  is  raised  by  the  levers  b  and  c  alternately.    Both 
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of  these  grizzlies  have  small  size  and  gentle  slope  compared  with  the  stationary 
form. 

A  Briart  bar  screen  is  used  in  Mill  94.  Each  bar  is  supported  by  an  eccentric 
at  the  upper  end^  and  is  hung  on  a  swinging  support  at  the  lower  end.  The 
eccentrics  for  half  the  bars  are  set  at  180''  horn  those  for  tiie  alternate  bars; 
and,  at  the  lower  ends  each  set  rests  on  its  own  cross  bar,  the  latter  being  sus- 
pended freely  by  links  at  the  side  of  the  screen.  Either  set  of  bars  Ims  an 
upward  forward  motion,  while  the  other  set  is  moving  backward  and  downward. 
As  the  screen  slopes  oiUy  about  10^,  the  movement  of  the  ore  depends  wholly 
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on  the  conveying  action  of  the  bars.  The  object  of  this  device  is  to  prevent  a 
sudden  rush  of  ore;  and  in  coal  cleaning  plants  (where  it  is  chiefly  used)  the 
men  can  stand  in  front  of  it  on  the  picking  floor  without  danger.  In  Mill  94. 
it  serves  as  an  automatic  feeder  to  a  breaker. 


Bbvolving  Screens. 


§  271.  Revolving  Screens  or  Trommels  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
(a)  Cylinders  and  prisms;  (b)  Cones  and  pyramids;  (c)  Spirals.  They  are 
designed  to  screen  ore  with  but  little  fall,  and  to  avoid  the  vibrations  caused  by 
shaking  screens.  This  is  made  possible  by  causing  the  particles  to  slide  by 
the  revolution  of  the  screen,  instead  of  by  the  steep  slope  or  the  shaking  move- 
ment used  in  other  forms.  When  the  ore  is  once  in  motion,  a  very  slight  slope 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  will  cause  it  to  move  forward.  The  actual  path 
of  a  particle  upon  the  surface  of  the  screen  is  in  the  form  of  a  screw  thread  or 
helix,  and  it  will  be  called  the  helical  path.  The  capacity  of  a  trommel  when 
doing  good  work  depends  upon  the  speed  with  which  it  can  separate  grains 
above  a  certain  size  from  those  below  that  size. 

In  the  use  of  trommels  there  are  two  practices.  One  seeks  the  minimum  fall 
by  using  a  very  gentle  slope,  and  to  remedy  the  consequent  thick  bank  of  ore 
by  increasing  the  length ;  but  the  result  is  that  the  thick  ore  bank  hinders  good 
screening,  there  is  increased  wear  on  the  screen,  and  more  power  is  required  for 
driving.  The  other  practice  seeks  for  more  individual  treatment  of  the  parti* 
cles  by  using  steeper  slope.  Incidentally,  by  the  rapid  passage  of  ore,  and  the 
consequent  thin  bank  of  ore,  and  by  the  lightness  of  the  load  at  any  moment, 
it  obtains  increased  capacity,  diminishes  the  necessary  length  of  screen  and  the 
power  to  drive,  and  lessens  the  wear  on  the  screen. 
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The  dimensions  and  operation  of  trommels  in  the  mills  are  shown  in  Tables 
186  and  193. 


TABLE    186. — ^DIMEKBIONS   AND   OPERATION   OF   TB0HKEL8. 

AbbravtetloDi.— CssTwo  diameteri  of  ooolcal  trommels;  Gls Beveled  geara  at  lower  end;  nsQean  with 
idler  from  troimnel  below:  In. slncheeilusGears  with  idler  from  trommel  above;  Ls=  Directly  oonnected 
to  log-waaber  shaft;  Lbs.sFomids;  PlsPulley  and  belt  at  lower  end;  Pus  Pulley  and  belt  at  upper  end;  81s 
Sprocket  at  lower  end  from  counter  shaft;  8tl=8procket  from  trommel  at  lower  end;  8tu=8procket  Arom 
trommel  at  upper  end;  8u=8procket  at  upper  end  from  counter  shaft 
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(a)  Trfingths  of  conical  trommels  are  measured  on  the  slope.  (6)  The  first  two  trommels  in  this  mill  are 
clven  in  Table  196.  (e)  A  cone  followed  by  a  cylinder,  (d)  This  screen  is  in  three  sections  (tandemX  each  with 
digerent  tlM  oC  bolaa.  (e)  Sampler.  (/)  Side  or  radii  of  heTagonal  prism.  (9)  Side  or  tadil  of  hezaconal 
liynyBld. 
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Table  180  bIiows  that  there  are,  in  the  mills  visited  by  the  author,  143  cylinders, 
14  cones,  1  cone  and  cylinder  combinod,  1  hexagonal  pmm,  and  1  hexagonal 
pyramid,  in  a  total  of  IGO;  from  which  it  appears  that  cylindrical  trommels 
meet  with  far  more  favor  than  any  other  form.  They  will  therefore  be  discussed 
first. 

§  212.  A  Cylindrical  Tbomhel  consistB  of  a  sloping  shaft  mounted  upon 
boxes,  and  driven  generally  at  the  lower  end  (see  Figs.  218  and  219).     On  the 


FIQ.  218. — A  SERIES  OF  TKOMMBLS  DSIVEK  BV  TOOTIUdU  UKARS. 


FIG.  819. — SHEET   IRON   TROMMEL   HOUSINa. 

shaft  are  two  or  more  spiders  with  radial  spokes,  to  the  ends  of  which  is  attachecl 
the  screen  plate  or  wire  cloth  wrapping  around  the  spiders  in  cylindrical  form. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  short  receiving  cone  of  plate  iron  to  pre- 
vent ore  from  backing  out  of  the  feed  end.  To  catch  the  undersize,  there  is 
beneath  the  trommel,  a  casing  of  wood  or  iron,  with  either  a  semi-circular  or  a 
V-shaped  cross  section,  and  having  its  sides  extended  vertically  somewhat  above 
the  axis  of  the  trommel.  The  casing  is  so  conetructed  that  it  delivers  the  under- 
Bize,  which  passes  through  the  screen,  in  a  spout  near  the  lower  end,  and  the 
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oversize  in  a  second  spout  at  the  lower  end.  A  dividing  partition  prevents 
these  products  from  mixing.     The  casing  has  a  steeper  slope  than  the  trommel. 

The  dimensions  and  adjustments  of  trommels  deserve  special  study. 

The  Diameter  of  the  cylinders  in  the  mills  visited  varies  from  20  to  48 
inches.  Of  the  135  diameters  of  cylindrical  trommels  recorded  in  Table  186, 
six  are  less  than  30  inches;  18  are  30  inches;  8  are  32  or  34  inches;  92  are  36 
inches,  and  11  are  more  than  36  inches,  showing  36  inches  to  be  the  favorite 
diameter.  The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  and  other  factors  being  the 
same,  the  larger  the  diameter  of  the  trommel  the  wider  and  shallower  will  be 
the  bank  of  ore,  and  consequently  the  belter  will  be  the  screening;  but  the 
greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  blind  up  the  holes,  due  to  increased  centrifugal 
force. 

The  Length  of  the  cylinders  varies,  in  the  mills  visited,  from  34  to  168 
inches.  Of  the  140  lengths  of  cylinders  recorded,  17  are  from  34  to  54  inches; 
31  are  60  inches;  8  are  from  63  to  69  inches;  35  are  72  inches;  10  are  from  80 
to  84  inches;  14  are  from  90  to  100^  inches;  11  are  from  103  to  108  inches;  4 
are  120  inches;  and  10  are  from  123  to  168  inches,  showing  that  5  and  6  feet 
are  favorite  lengths,  but  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  up  to  9  or  10 
feet,  and  also  below  5  feet  in  length.  The  trommel  must  be  long  enough  to 
insure  each  particle  a  reasonable  number  of  chances  to  pass  through  a  hole. 
Evidently  the  deeper  the  ore  bank  the  longer  the  trommel  must  be;  but  if  the 
bank  is  too  deep  good  screening  is  impossible.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  size  of 
the  ore:  the  greater  the  proportion  of  undersize  that  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
screen  holes  the  more  difficult  is  the  separation  and  therefore  the  longer  should 
the  trommel  be.  In  the  No.  1  trommel  of  Mill  23,  which  is  very  long  (9  feet), 
the  fines  are  well  enough  removed  in  the  first  half  so  that  the  undersize  of  the 
second  half  is  sent  directly  to  a  jig,  while  that  of  the  first  half  goes  to  the  next 
trommel.     The  holes  are  7  mm.  in  diameter  in  both  halves. 

The  Slope  is  a  most  important  factor,  as  it  largely  affects  both  the  capacity 
of  the  trommel  and  the  quality  of  the  products.  Other  things  being  the  same, 
the  steeper  the  slope  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  passage  through,  the  shallower 
will  be  the  bank  of  ore,  the  more  nearly  will  individual  treatment  of  the  particles 
be  secured,  and  in  consequence  the  greater  will  be  the  capacity.  Obviously  the 
slope  cannot  be  increased  to  advantage  indefinitely,  because  at  45°  a  flat  screen 
works  freely  (when  run  dry),  and  the  flat  screen  uses  the  whole  area  while 
the  trommel  uses  only  a  narrow  band  of  screen  plate  at  one  time. 

The  practice  is  as  follows:  12  trommels  slope  from  1**  5'  to  2**;  18  slope 
from  2**  1'  to  3'' ;  23  slope  from  3°  1'  to  4° ;  38  slope  from  4°  1'  to  5^ ;  11  slope 
from  5°  r  to  6°;  9  slope  from  7**  to  8**  30';  16  slope  from  9  to  10°;  and  2 
slope  14°  and  22°  35'  respectively.  Stated  in  inches  per  foot:  4  trommels  slope 
about  J  inch  per  foot;  18  about  \  inch;  32  about  f  inch;  36  about  1  inch;  11 
about  1\  inches;  8  about  1^  inches;  1  about  If  inches;  16  about  2  inches;  1 
about  3  inches;  and  1  about  5  inches  per  foot. 

Revolutions  range  from  8  to  30  per  minute,  16  to  20  being  most  common; 
4  trommels  make  from  8  to  10  revolutions  per  minute;  19  make  12  to  15^  revo- 
lutions; 64  make  16  to  20  revolutions;  26  make  20 J  to  25  revolutions;  and  22 
make  26  to  30  revolutions  per  minute. 

Increase  of  revolutions  within  certain  limits  increases  speed  of  conveying  the 
particles  through  the  trommel,  which  thins  the  ore  banks  and  thereby  improves 
screening.  This  speed  is  dependent  on  two  facts:  (a)  The  particle  is  carried 
up  the  side  of  the  trommel  and  rolls  down  to  a  point  nearer  the  lower  end  of 
the  trommel  than  that  at  which  it  started,  its  path  in  space  having  the  form  of  a 
saw  tooth;  (6)  Centrifugal  force  makes  the  ore  cling  to  the  side  and  carries  it 
higher,  but  makes  the  angle  of  the  saw  tooth,  or  pitch  angle  of  the  helical  path. 
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narrower.  The  more  rapid  revolution,  then,  loses  on  conveying  speed  by  dimin- 
ishing the  pitch  angle,  but  gains  more  than  it  loses,  by  the  increased  number  of 
saw  teeth  in  its  path  per  minute.  This  increase  of  speed  of  conveying  the  ore 
through  the  trommel  goes  on  with  increased  revolutions  until  that  speed  is 
reached  at  which  the  ore  will  be  carried  over  by  centrifugal  force,  and  when  this 
speed  is  attained  conveying  power  is  at  an  end.  Another  fact,  however,  com- 
pletely vetoes  this  use  of  rapid  revolutions  for  gaining  speed  of  screening,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  as  centrifugal  force  increases  it  tends  to  blind  the  holes 
of  the  screen,  and  this  hindrance  is  so  serious  that  it  condemns  altogether  the 
seeking  of  great  capacity  by  high  speed  of  revolutions;  20  revolutions  for  a 
36-inch  trommel  is  as  fast  as  should  be  recommended.  In  Mill  35,  trommels  36 
inches  in  diameter  were  run  at  24  revolutions,  which  proved  to  be  too  fast.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  manager  18  revolutions  would  have  been  right. 

§  273.  The  constructioQ  of  trommels  and  details  of  the  screens  are  g^ven  in 
TaWea  187  and  188. 

TABLE     167. — CONSTRUCTION    OP    TROHUBLS ;    AND    MATERIAL    OF    THB    SCBBGKB. 

AbtmiTUUans.— Ao. =Huba  an  c 
A«h. =Sl>oiilil*n  on  god*  ot  tpldar  ft) 

ABouUldewrouichtlroalio^ktaBeliipidBr.dntwD  loRsttasr  br  tijrtitMiliiaboIM;  Id.=IiKlu*;  P.vPund 
pUM;  PavCut  iron  pUto;  Pf.KPuDolied  Uanxe  Iron  plMu;  Pl.cPuDchwl  Iron  pUis;  Pi-aPubebail  « 
plaM;  8bt>.B8onMnaM«boltadtotbewKMiglitlroDbftndi;  8bt.KBare«ni  are  bolted  b>  the  T«adt  of  tbant 
anna;  8t.=8oraeti>aralialdlimniiental  wroiiKht  Iron  fmiiMa  that  Me  outM  br  tb«  iptdan;  Srb.=flaf* 
am  rlvetad  to  tba  wroeitht  IronliaDda;  W.sWire  clolb:  Wb.Bba«  wire  elMh;  Wa.=Blaal*li««loth. 
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TABLE   187. — COKSTBUCnON  OF  TROMMELS;  AND  MATERIAL  OF  THE  8CEBBN9. — 
Concluded. 


Shafts  are  made  of  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel,  and  Table  186  shows  a 
range  of  diameter  from  1}  to  3J  inches,  according  to  size  of  trommel.  A  2^-inch 
shaft  is  satisfactory  for  a  30-inch  trommel,  60  inches  long;  and  a  3-inch 
shaft  is  satisfactory  for  a  36-inch  trommel,  72  inches  long.  Mill  22  reports 
that  a  2|-iDch  shaft  proved  too  light  for  a  36X96-inch  trommel,  and  that  a 
3-inch  shaft  proved  satisfactory.  Mill  S  uses  a  4^-inch  shaft  for  a  conical 
trommel  with  42-incli  and  50-inch  diameters  and  40-inch  length.     This  large 


FIG.   220. — A  TROMMEL   WITHOUT   INTEBNAL  SHAFT. 
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size  is  needed  because  the  trommel  is  supported  at  one  end  only  (see  Q,  Fig. 
191&). 
Very  heavy  trommels,  using  cast  iron  screen  plates  arc  eometimea  mounted 
with  friction  rollers  at  the  upper  end  and  a  gudgeon  at 
the  lower  end  (see  Fig.  220).  In  the  eides  of  the  gud- 
geon are  large  holes  to  let  the  oversize  iall  out.  No. 
1  trommel  in  Mill  S6  is  an  instance  of  this. 

The  Spiders  are  generally  attached  to  the  shaft  by 
key  and  set  screw,  the  key  being  desirable  to  guarantee 
the  exact  position  of  the  spider  on  the  shaft.  The 
arms,  which  are  generally  of  round  iron,  are  attached 
to  the  hubs,  in  75  of  the  trommels  shown  in  Tabic  187, 
by  screwing  them  into  bosses  on  the  hubs  and  holding 
them  in  place  by  lock  nuts  (sec  Fig.  231) ;  and  in  13 
trommels  by  casting  the  hubs  on  the  wrought  iron 
arms.  The  ends  of  these  arms  are  usually  provided 
with  T  pieces  welded  to  them.  In  3  trommels  the 
arms  are  attached  by  riveting  flat  iron  arms  to  flat 
bosses  east  on  the  hubs.  The  outer  ends  of  these  flat 
arms  are  bent  at  right  angles  to  give  a  support  for 
the  screen. 

The  number  of  spiders  is  from  I  to  5,  depending 
on  the  length  of  the  trommel :  1  trommel  has  one ;  10 
have  two;  55  have  three;  18  have  four;  and  7  have 
five  spiders.  A  spider  has  from  3  to  6  arms,  generally  4.  The  argument  for 
numerous  arms  is  that  they  will  make  a  more  perfect  cylinder;  the  arg-iment 
for  a  small  number  is  that  with  fewer  arms  to  wear  out  the  cost  of  repairs  U 
less. 
The  distance  between  spiders  should  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  screen 


FIG.  221. — DETAIL  OP 
8BAFI  AND  SPIDEE 
FOB  A  TROMMEL. 
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Plate  SereeDS. 
Nnmber  of 
Trommela. 

Wire  Cloth 
Soreens.  Num- 
ber of  Tn«i- 
mele. 

— 

Plate  SerBene. 
Number  of 
Trommel*. 

Wire  Cloth 
Soreeog.  Num- 
ber of  Trom- 
mels. 

— 

8 
9 

iDclwe. 
90 
94 

80 

88 
88 
84 

80 

10 
8 

10 
1 
1 
1 

Indiee. 
40 
41 
48 
00 
88 
68 

8 

14 

1 

8 

8 

S 

88 

8 

For  plate  screens  the  most  common  distance  is  36  inches,  but  for  wire  cloth 
screens  it  is  only  30  inches.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  spiders  nearer  together 
for  cloth  screens  on  account  of  the  flexibility  of  the  cloth.  At  the  Rapid  City 
Ghlorination  Works,  where  the  trommels  were  covered  with  16-mesh  wire  cloth, 
the  weight  of  the  ore  caused  the  cloth  to  sag  between  the  spiders,  and  this  con- 
stant bending  back  and  forth  broke  the  screen.^^ 

§274.  Matsbial  fob  Scbbbns. — ^The  screening  surface  or  screen  proper  is 
made  of  various  materials:  77  trommels  use  steel  plate;  6  wrought  iron  plate; 
4  flange  iron  plate ;  4  cast  iron ;  and  22  plate  (kind  not  named) ;  while  30  use 
steel  wire  cloth;  9  brass  wire  cloth;  and  4  wire  cloth  (kind  cot  named);  a 
total  of  113  plate  screens  and  43  wire  cloth  screens.  From  this  list  it  is  evi- 
dent that  plate  is  preferred  to  wire,  and  that  steel  predominates  over  other 
material  for  both  plate  and  wire. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  punched  plate  and  wire  cloth,  the 
following  notes  embody  the  experience  of  various  mill  men  and  other  authori- 
ties. Plate  lasts  longer  than  cloth  (Mills  16,  17,  32,  86  and  93),  and  gener- 
ally costs  less  per  ton  of  ore  screened  (Mill  86),  though  occasionally  it  is 
more  expensive  on  account  of  high  freight  charges,  due  to  its  greater  weight. 
It  is  stronger  and  therefore  less  liable  to  breakage  than  cloth  (Mill  84),  and  it 
is  more  easily  repaired  when  broken.  In  wire  screens  the  size  of  the  holes  is 
not  increased  so  much  before  wearing  out  as  in  the  case  of  plate,  and  therefore 
there  is  less  variation  in  the  screen  products;  but  ordinary  cloth  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  wires  are  liable  to  spread  and  leave  the  holes  very  irregular 
in  size.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  overcome  by  the  "double  crimped"  cloth 
such  as  is  made  by  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.  This  "double  crimped'^  doth  has  been 
found  to  wear  about  twice  as  long  as  "8ing;le  crimped^'  at  Mill  20.  Wire  cloth 
generally  has  a  larger  percentage  of  opening  and  therefore  somewhat  greater 
capacity  than  punched  plate.  It  however  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  round 
section  of  the  wire  makes  the  holes  taper  downward,  aad  this  with  the  square 
shape  of  the  holes  and  the  uneven  surface  of  the  cloth  tends  to  blind  up  the 
screen,  especially  when  there  is  considerable  fibre  and  chips  (Mills  32,  38  and 
86).  Mill  86  discarded  wire  screens  for  mine  ore  on  account  of  chips  and 
fibre,  but  uses  it  for  reground  middlings  on  account  of  the  smaller  variation 
in  the  size  of  holes  by  wear.  Cloth  is  more  liable  to  break  before  wearing  out 
than  plate,  because  its  flexibility  permits  it  to  bend  more. 

The  corroding  a^en^«  which  call  for  a  special  metal  are  sulphuric  acid  in 
iron  pyrites  mines,  and  copper  sulphate  in  mines  carrying  copper  sulphides. 
Carbonic  acid  may  be  a  source  of  trouble,  but  it  is  not  so  powerful  an  agent  of 
destruction  as  the  other  two  substances.  Copper  and  its  alloys  are  the  best 
materials  for  overcoming  these  difficulties.  Kuuhardt*  says  that,  for  plate 
screens  with  holes  finer  than  2  mm.,  copper  is  better  than  iron;  the  former 
wears  by  abrading  only,  the  latter  by  abrading  and  corroding.  At  Clausthal, 
in  one  case,  copper  cost  1.8  times  as  much  as  iron,  but  lasted  2.4  times  as  long. 
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12  months  and  5  months  being  their  respective  lives.  Mill  20  uses  brass  cloth 
for  all  sizes,  steel  plate  and  cloth  having  both  been  discarded  in  favor  of  this. 
The  life  is  much  longer,  owing  to  acid  water,  and  the  freight  is  less,  owing  to 
the  lightness  of  the  cloth. 

The  W.  S.  Tyler  Go.  recommend  phosphor  bronze  cloth  as  being  more  durable 
than  copper  or  brass  for  use  with  acid  water,  etc.  Harrington  &  King  recom- 
mend manganese  bronze  for  plate  screens. 

§  275.  Attachment  of  Screens. — The  screen  plate  or  cloth  is  attached  to 
the  T  ends  or  bent  ends  of  the  spider  arms  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  33  trom- 
mels wrought  iron  tires  are  riveted  to  the  T  ends,  and  the  plate  or  cloth 
wrapped  around  these  tires  and  held  by  tightening  hoops,  to  the  ends  of  which 
lugs  are  riveted  for  the  insertion  of  draw  bolts;  and  in  11  others  this  same 
method  is  used  without  the  inside  tires.  Fig.  222  shows  the  latter  method. 
The  lugs  and  draw  bolts  are  shown  in  Fig.  223.  In  7  trommels  the  tires  are 
riveted  or  bolted  to  the  T  ends,  and  the  screens  are  bolted  to  these  tires,  in 
addition  to  having  the  outside  tightening  hoops;  while  in  7  other  cases  they  are 


FIG.  223. — ^DETAIL  OF 
A  HOOP  TIOHTENEB 
FOR  A  TROMMEL. 


FIG.  222. — ^ATTACHMENT  OF  TROMMEL 

SCREEN. 


riveted  to  the  tires  and  do  not  have  the  tightening  hoops.  In  12  trommels 
the  screen  is  bolted  directly  to  the  T  ends,  and  also  has  the  tightening  hoops; 
while  in  5  others  it  is  bolted  to  the  T  ends  without  the  tightening  hoops;  and 
in  5  cases  the  tire  is  put  on  outside  the  screen  and  the  two  are  riveted  together 
to  the  T  ends.  Six  trommels  in  one  mill  (Mill  27)  have  the  ends  of  the  spider 
arms  swaged  down  to  a  smaller  diameter,  making  little  shoulders  upon  which 
the  inside  tires  rest,  and  the  screen  plates  are  bolted  to  these  tires.  Another 
method  is  to  have  heavy  spider  arms,  to  which  the  screen  is  attached  by  large 
square-headed  screws,  which  enter  the  arms  radially.  Finally,  3  trommels 
carry  wrought  iron  frames  in  quadrants,  into  which  the  screen  plates  are  bolted. 

In  Mill  24,  No.  2  trommel  has  four  supporting  rods  running  lengthwise 
from  the  tire  of  the  first  spider  to  that  of  the  last.  They  are  riveted  by  T 
ends  to  the  end  tires  midway  between  the  spokes  and  are  bolted  to  the  inter- 
mediate tires.  They  modify  screening  by  lifting  the  bank  of  ore  and  allowing 
it  to  fall  again.    They  also  add  something  to  the  stiffness  of  the  trommel. 

The  inside  tires  and  even  the  T  ends  bolted  direct  to  the  screen  plate,  although 
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they  seem  to  be  much  f avored,  are^  in  the  opinion  of  the  author^  very  harmful 
in  several  ways.  They  cause  a  heaping  up  of  the  ore  just  above  the  tire, 
which  hinders  good  screening,  increases  wear  of  the  screen  plate,  increases  the 
constant  load  of  the  trommel  and  therefore  the  power  to  drive  it,  increases  the 
abrasion  of  the  particles  and  the  formation  of  slimes.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
clumsiness  of  the  method  by  gudgeon  and  friction  rollers,  its  ability  to  obviate 
the  above  dii&culty  by  the  omission  of  spiders  and  inside  tires,  would  be  a 
strong  argument  for  its  adoption. 

In  Mill  84,  No.  1  tronunel  has  holes  6X8  inches  in  the  last  foot  of  its  length, 
through  which  the  oversize  is  discharged  and  the  wear  on  the  last  spider  saved. 

For  large  trommels  Fraser  &  Chalmers  use  channel  irons  on  the  ends  of  the 
spider  arms.  These  channels  are  placed  parallel  to  the  shaft,  with  flanges 
turned  inward,  and  with  perforations  for  the  arms  of  the  spiders.  They  are 
held  in  place  by  two  nuts,  one  outside  and  one  inside,  and  furnish  bases  to 
which  segments  of  screen  cloth  can  be  bolted  edge  to  edge. 

Screens  are  generally  put  on  with  lap  joints,  except  in  the  case  of  very  thick 
plates,  and  then  butt  joints  are  used,  with  or  without  fish  plates.  In  Mill  40 
the  first  trommel  has  4  punched  steel  plates,  ^  inch  thick,  2  lengthwise  and  2 
to  the  circumference.  They  are  put  on  with  butt  joints,  and  where  the  four 
corners  join  they  are  united  by  inside  and  outside  fish  plates,  16  inches^^long,  3 
inches  wide  and  \  inch  thick,  each  fastened  by  eight  ^-inch  bolts.  Th^  ends 
are  also  attached  with  fish  plates.  The  spider  arms  have  T  ends,  which  are 
attached  to  the  screen  by  two  bolts  each.  For  screen  plates  that  are  sufficiently 
flexible,  one  segment  of  plate  is  used  to  the  circle. 

Wear  of  Screens — The  plates  of  many  trommels  are  regulated  according  to 
wear:  the  first  half  wears  out  faster  than  the  second  half,  and  a  party  worn 
second  half  may  be  put  with  a  new  first  half,  thus  getting  a  little  more  wear  out 
of  the  screen.  In  No.  3  trommel  of  Mill  27  the  plan  was  tried  of  having  a 
first  plate  41  inches  long,  followed  by  a  second  32  inches  long  with  the  idea 
that  when  the  first  plate  was  worn  out  at  its  receiving  end  it  could  be  trimmed 
and  used  as  a  second  plate,  but  the  first  plate  was  found  to  wear  at  its  receiv- 
ing end  by  the  blow  and  at  the  lower  end  by  interference  due  to  the  spider  and 
inside  tire,  and  so  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

A  short  length  of  unperforated  plate,  called  a  ''dead  plate,''  is  frequently 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trommel  to  receive  the  excessive  wear  due  to  the 
fall  of  the  ore  into  the  trommel. 

To  patch  broken  screens.  Mill  22  uses  short,  diagonal  binders,  one  inside  and 
one  outside,  connected  by  bolts  at  the  ends. 

§  276.  Driving  Mechanism. — The  following  summary  from  Table  186'  shows 
the  different  methods  of  driving  trommels,  and  the  number  of  instances  of  the 
different  methods  in  the  mills  visited:  29  trommels  are  driven  by  pulley  and 
belt  at  the  lower  end,  1  by  pulley  and  belt  at  the  upper  end,  29  by  beveled 
gears  at  the  lower  end,  12  by  gears  with  idler  from  the  trommel  below,  11  by 
gears  with  idler  from  the  trommel  above,  17  by  chain  and  sprocket  at  the  lower 
end  from  a  counter  shaft,  2  by  chain  and  sprocket  at  the  upper  end  from  a 
counter  shaft,  4  by  chain  and  sprocket  from  the  trommel  below,  2  by  chain 
and  sprocket  from  the  trommel  above,  and  1  is  directly  connected  to  a  log 
washer  shaft.  This  list  shows  that  driving  with  beveled  gears  and  driving 
with  direct  pulley  are  about  equally  common.  The  use  of  beveled  gears 
has  the  advantage  of  belting  to  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  is  probably  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  the  complications  arising  from  sloping  counter  shafts  and 
direct  pulleys.  A  number  of  trommels,  also,  are  driven  by  sprocket  chains.  At 
Mill  27  half  of  all  the  stops  were  caused  by  the  sprocket  and  chain  drive  of  the 
trommels  getting  out  of  order,  but  thia  may  have  been  due  to  weak  chains  or 
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sprockets.  At  a  number  of  cement  mills  in  Pennsylvania  the  sprocket  drive 
is  very  successfully  used  and  gives  no  trouble. 

Three  trommels  in  a  row  may  be  driven  at  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  one, 
the  other  two  connected  to  it  by  gears  and  idler,  or  they  may  be  driven  indi- 
vidually. Individual  troiomels  are  a  little  more  independent  and  therefore 
easier  to  repair  and  handle,  and  their  first  cost  is  about  the  same  as  where  the 
gears  and  idler  are  used.  This  arrangement  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to 
connecting  trommels  together. 

The  second  trommel  in  Mill  20  has  two  beveled  gears  on  the  driving  shafts, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  driven  gear,  and  either  of  these  can  be  thrown  into 
gear,  thus  enabling  the  mill  man  to  revolve  the  tronunel  in  either  direction. 
This  device  sends  the  oversize  to  one  or  other  end  of  the  rolls  which  crush  tit, 
distributing  the  wear. 

Bope  driving  does  not  seem  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  mills  for  trom- 
mels, but  it  appears  to  have  peculiar  advantages  for  connecting  shafts  that  are 
irregularly  placed  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  for  the  rough  work  of 
milling.    Fig.  219  shows  an  application. 

Power.— i-No.  1  trommel  in  Mill  26  requires  1\  horse  power,  but  the  trommel 
has  a  heavy  half -inch  steel  screen  and  is  96  inches  long,  36  inches  in  diameter, 
so  that  the  ^ower  required  is  considerably  above  normal.  At  Przibram,  Bohemia, 
dynamometer  tests^'  showed  that  three  conical  trommels  31^  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  small  end,  39^  inches  at  the  large  end,  and  50  inches  long,  driven  inde- 
pendently by  spur  gears  from  a  single  shaft,  and  running  at  30  revolutions  a 
minute,  required  2.658  horse  power.  Eraser  &  Chalmers  estimate  power  as 
follows  for  trommels  36  inches  in  diameter  and  72  inches  long:  1  horse  power 
for  a  single  trommel,  1|  horse  power  for  either  2  or  3  trommels,  2  horse  power 
for  either  4  or  5  trommels,  and  2^  horse  power  for  6  trommels,  to  which  15% 
should  be  added  for  friction  of  shafts,  slip  of  belts,  etc.  This  shows  that  the 
power  is  not  considered  to  increase  proportionally  with  the  number  of  trommels. 
The  power  to  drive  30-  and  36-inch  trommels,  72  inches  long,  run  at  20  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  screening  150  tons  in  24  hours,  is  computed  to  be  as  follows: 


Slope. 

SO-indi  mrommeL 

W-tnoh  Tronunel. 

Degrees. 

6 
14 

Hone  Power. 
0.48B 
O.806 
0.069 

Horse  Power. 
0.680 
0.888 
0.101 

In  these  computations  it  is  assumed  that  the  trommels  weigh  550  and  700 
pounds,  and  have  shafts  2^  and  3  inches  in  diameter  respectively.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  journal  friction  is  taken  at  iV>  ^^^  ^he  other  necessary  data  are  taken 
from  Tables  202,  203a^  and  205.  The  figures  given  include  the  power  necessary 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  journals  and  the  friction  of  the  ore  on  the  screen, 
but  not  the  friction  of  the  driving  gear.  The  friction  of  common  cast  gears, 
the  friction  of  the  bearings  due  to  thrust,  etc.,  would  probably  bring  the  figures 
for  the  gentlest  slope  up  to  that  found  at  Przibram  and  those  used  by  Eraser  & 
Chalmers. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  increase  in  power  is  not  at  all  proportional  to 
the  increase  in  diameter:  a  36-inch  trommel  requires  but  slightly  more  power 
than  a  30-inch  trommel;  and  when  its  increased  capacity  is  considered,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  power  per  ton  of  ore  screened  is  less  in  a  36-inch  trommel 
than  in  a  30-inch  trommel ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  per  ton  diminishes  as  the 
trommel  increases  in  diameter. 

§  277.  Feeding. — A  steady  feed  of  ore  to  a  trommel  is  essential  to  good  work. 
If  the  trommel  is  overdriven  at  times,  it  will  surely  carry  into  the  oversize  a 
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larger  proportion  of  the  undersize  than  is  allowable.  The  TuUock  or  some 
similar  form  of  feeder  is  suitable,  or  the  trommel  may  be  fed  by  the  undersize 
of  a  previous  trommel,  or  by  any  steady  machine.  Mills  20,  21  and  28  use 
automatic  feeders  before  the  first  trommel.  The  last  has  one  also  for  re-ground 
middlings.  The  usual  practice  in  the  mills  appears  to  be  to  trust  to  the  breaker 
or  rolls  for  regulation. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  trommel  there  is  commonly  a  receiving  or  feed  cone, 
which  projects  4  to  8  inches  beyond  the  upper  spider  so  that  the  feed  spout  can 
enter  without  interfering  with  the  spider.  On  account  of  the  gentle  slope  of 
the  trommel,  this  cone  is  inclined  15^  to  50^  to  the  axis,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  ore  being  thrown  out.  The  details  for  some  of  the  trommels  are 
given  in  Table  189. 


TABLB   189. — ^RBCEIVINO  COKBS  FOB 

TROMMELS. 

mnNo. 

Length  of  Cone  on 

Small  end  Large 

locUnationorSideof 

the  Slope. 

Diameter  of  Gone. 

CkmetotheAzia. 

Inches. 

Inchee. 

I>M.         UiD. 

6 

6 

86  and  46 

16 

6.6 

66  and  61 

6          46 

66 

7 

SB  and  86 

84          60 

64 

7.6 

80  and  86 

86          40 

66 

7.6 

86  and  86 

68          40 

66 

8.6 

64  and  86 

44          66 

68 

6.6 
4.6 

7.6 

8(n4and86 

68          60 
60          60 
68          40 

67 

6.6 

40  and  48 

46          40 

41 

6 

88  and  86 

14          80 

Wash  Water  in  the  Trommel. — This  is  generally  fed  upon  the  outside  of 
the  up-coming  side  of  the  trommel  by  a  spray  pipe.  In  Mill  88  the  water  comes 
from  an  overflowing  trough.  An  internal  spray  pipe  can  be  used  in  the  trom- 
mel shown  in  Fig.  220.  Sometimes  the  shaft  is  made  hollow  and  holes  bored 
in  it  give  a  spray  of  water  applied  inside.  The  object  of  the  water  is  to  hasten 
sifting  by  washing  the  fine  stuff  quickly  through  the  holes.  It  also  prevents 
blinding  up  of  the  holes  and  lays  the  dust.  Water  must  be  used  on  damp  or 
wet  ore.  If  the  ore  is  previously  dried^  screening  can  be  done  without  water, 
but  in  this  case  the  trommels  must  be  completely  housed  in  and  provided  with 
suction  from  a  fan,  to  avoid  the  otherwise  intolerable  dust  that  would  be  made. 
A  disadvantage  of  water  lies  in  the  fact  that  wet  or  even  moist  ore  wears  out 
screens  much  more  rapidly  than  dry  ore ;  it  also  dilutes  the  pulp  and  so  leads  to 
loss  in  slimes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  omit  the  use  of  water  on  the  earlier, 
larger  trommels  (for  practice  see  Table  190).  In  7  mills  out  of  23,  dry  screen- 
ing precedes  wet ;  in  the  other  16  water  is  fed  to  the  first  trommel.  Among  the 
former,  water  is  nowhere  fed  to  a  screen  coarser  than  9.5  mm. ;  but  among  the 
latter  it  is  fed  to  screens  as  coarse  as  54  mm. 

table  190. — ^the  use  of  water  in  trommels. 


Mill 
No. 

lo^ 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 
21 
iS 
88 
84 
85 


Bises  of  Holes  in  Trom- 
mels Run  Dry.    Mm. 

None 

None 

None 

16,10 

8. 0««*<... ....... ......... 

8  mesh 

Mono*.  •*.•*..•.....*•..•• 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None 

6 


Sises  of  Holes  in  Trom- 
mels Run  Wet   Mm. 


1«.7 

IS.i,  4.7,  8.8 

90, 10,  5, 2 

7,  5, 8.5,  C 

2.1,1.5,1.3 

5  mesh,  8  mesh,  10  meih 

6.4,8.6,9.7,1.6 

4.6,8.6,1.9 

12,6,8 

7.6,8 

10,7.6.8 

None 


Mill 
No. 


96 

27 

S8 
80 
81 
88 
89 
41 
48 
87 


Sises  of  Holes  in  Trom> 
mels  Run  Drj.    Mm. 


81.8 

None. \ 

None 

None 

None 

None 

15.9 

None 

2  meflli,  8  mesh,  4  mesh. . 
None. 


Sises  of  Hol(*s  in  Trom- 
mels Run  Wet.   Mm. 


5.7,8.6,9.1,1.5,0.9 
38.1,25.4, 15.9, 12.7, 10.8« 

6.8, 4.4, 2.8,  2 
40,25,16.12,8,6,8.6,9 
26,15,10,7,5,8,2.5 
18, 15.  9,  6,  4,  2.6 
88.1,  22.9,  9.5,  6, 9.6 
64,88.1,15,8.6.4.6 
9.6, 6.4,  8.9 
11.1.8,9 

6  mesh,  6  merii,  I9meBh 
8  mesh,  6  mesh.  10  mesh 
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§  278.  The  ditty  ob  capacity  of  a  trommel  is  the  quantity  of  ore  that  it  can 
screen  satisfactorily  in  a  given  time.  It  depends  upon  the  slope,  the  diameter, 
the  speed  of  revolution,  and  the  length  of  the  trommel.  Table  191  shows  the 
actual  quantities  handled  in  some  of  the  mills. 


TABLE    191. — ^DUTIES   OF  TB0MMEL8 

IN   THE   MIT.T<8. 

Mffl 

Number. 

Trommel 
Nnmb^. 

Tons  Screened 
per  94  Hours. 

Slope. 

Diameter. 

Revohittons 
per  Minute. 

Length. 

Diameter  of 
Boles. 

10 

lA 
Sampler. 

884  to  488 

9) 

66  to  75 

40  to  50 

175 

(a)  100 

100 

(0)90 

900 

(a)  100 
910 

(a)  175 

(a)  175 

175 

75 

160 

980  to  800 

160 

160 

860 

(6)175 

195 

75 

Decr.Hln. 
4     46 

Inches. 
86 
81-48 
80 
80 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
80 
84 

90 
91 
95 
95 
17 

Inches. 

84 

78 

86 

60 

96 
106 

84 
108 

96 

60 
190 

60 

60 

60 

90 
180 
199 

60 

48 

48 

79 

80 

96 

78 

60 

Mm. 
19.7 

15 

19.4 

91 

4     45 
4     45 
8       0 
8     85 
1     60 
8     65 

7  5 
4     45 

8  10 
•     80 

9  80 
0     80 
8       0 
7     10 

4.6 

91 

8.5 

99 

18 

93 

7 

24 

18 
96 
85 
18 
17 
80 
80 
80 
15 
17 
17 
16 
M 
18 
90 
10 
90 

10 

95 

8 

96 

81.8 

96 

6.7 

98 

16,96,40 
8 

99 

V 

a 

99 

4 

80 

48 
86 
86 
40 
86 
86 
86 
80 
86 
86 
88 

7.9. 19.7 

98 

98 

94 

9     80 
5     90 
9     80 
5     65 
4     45 
4     45 
8      0 
8      0 

15 

95 

16 

98 

88.1 

98 

98.9 

90 

88.1,54 

84 

95.4 

87 

9  mesh. 

88 

95 

Smesb. 

(a)  Plus  returns  from  roUa.   (6)  900  tons  ooold  esaitjr  be  screened. 


The  adjustments  that  affect  capacity  are  discussed  in  §  292  and  §  293,  Chap- 
ter X.  Tests  are  given  in  §  293,  showing  the  quality  of  screening  in  a  few  of 
the  mill  trommels. 

The  following  figures  show  approximately  the  (luantities  of  ore  delivered  per 
hour  by  the  No.  3  and  following  trommels  in  Mill  26,  the  ore  all  having  previ- 
ously passed  through  5.7-mm.  square  holes:  Over  3.6  mm.,  2,500  pounds; 
over  2.1  mm.,  1,250-1,667  pounds;  over  1.5  mm.,  1,000-1,250  pounds;  over  0.9 
mm.,  833-1,000  pounds;  through  0.9  mm.,  2,750-1,917  pounds;  total,  8,333 
pounds.  The  two  following  examples  are  taken  from  Linkenbach,*  the  material 
treated  consisting  of  galena,  blende,  spathic  iron,  quartz,  graywacke  and  slate. 
The  trommels  are  all  conical.  In  the  first  set,  each  trommel  was  54  inches 
long,  and  the  small  and  large  diameters  respectively  31.5  inches  and  38  inches; 
and  each  makes  15  revolutions  a  minute.  The  ore  treated  had  already  passed 
through  30-mm.  holes.    The  screen  plates  were  of  wrought  iron. 


DtameteroC  Holes. 

Life  Of  Piste. 

OTerslse  per  Boor. 

Mm, 
90 
18 

8 

5 

8 

8 

Throocb  iS 

460 
600 

470 
870 
860 
840 

Fomids 

9^4 

1.964 

1,488 

1,107 

908 

8t7 

166 

1^ 

*■••*'■■•■■  *7w*  •••••• 

tMsl 

8.918 
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In  the  second  set,  each  trommel  makes  15  levolutions  a  minute.    The  size  of 
the  feed  is  not  stated. 


Small  I>ism> 
eter. 

Large  Diam- 
eter. 

Length. 

Diameter  of 
Hole. 

Uaterfalof 
Plate. 

Life  of  Plate. 

Oreniseper 
Hour. 

Inches. 
48.0 
81.5 
81.6 
81.5 
81.6 

Inches. 
51 
88 
88 

.     » 
'    88 

Inches. 
77.0 
58.6 
68.6 

58.6 
68.6 

Mm. 
8 
6 
8 
8 
1 
Through'l  mm. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

SteeL 

1^ 

880 
800 
980 
9G0 

Pounds. 
8,747 
1,4W 

998 

771 
8,196 

Total 

11,461 

In  this  second  set,  the  finer  screens  are  worked  much  harder  than  in  the  first. 

The  two  following  examples  are  given  by  Blomeke.**  The  first  is  a  series  of 
cylindrical  trommels,  the  second  a  series  of  conical,  concentric  trommels.  The 
material  screened  had  already  been  through  a  grizzly  with  60-mm.  spaces. 


Diameter. 

Length. 

Slope. 

Diameter  of 
Holes. 

OTersizeper 
Hour. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Mm. 

Pounds. 

81 

79 

80 

1,080 

81 

60 

80 

486 

81 

60 

18 

486 

81 

60 

8 

418 

91 

60 

6 

809 

81 

60 

8 

187 

81 

60 

8 

198 

81 

60 

1 

188 

81 

69 

0.6 
rhroiighC.6mm 

68 
447 

Total 

8,746 

All  of  the  trommels  in  this  first  set  were  run  at  18  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  total  amount  of  water  used  for  the  set  was  375  liters  a  minute. 


Diameter. 


InnsT  OOBO. .  -2^ 
Ontor  oone.t 


Total 


Length. 


Inches. 


7«1 


Diameter  of 
Holes. 


Mm. 
30 
90 
18 

8 

6 

8 

8 

1 
Through  1  mm. 


Oreniseper 
Hour. 


Pounds. 
8,806 
1,658 
999 

771 
061 
880 


441 

441 


6,815 


The  total  amount  of  water  used  for  this  second  set  was  400  liters  a  minute. 

§  279.  Cost  of  Screening. — The  cost  of  screen  plate  or  cloth  per  ton  of  ore 
milled,  in  fractions  of  a  cent  is  given  in  Table  192.  The  ore  in  every  case  is 
wet^  or  at  least  moist. 
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TABLE   192. — COST   OF   TROMMEL   8CBEENS. 


PLATE. 

Mill 
Ma 

WIRE  CLOTH. 

Mill 
No. 

Cost  of  Screen  Platee  in  Fractions  of  a  Cent 

Cost  of  Screen  Cloth  in  Fractions  of  a  Cent 

per  Ton  of  Ore  Milled. 

per  Ton  of  Ore  Milled. 

Individual  Trommels. 

Whole  Mill. 

Individual  Trommels. 

Whole  Mill. 

10 

0.880  to  0.884 

O.sao  to  0.884 

r0.188  to  0.804 

• 

' 

[0.166) 

0.078  to  0.101 

88 

« 

0.879  J- 
0.856 1 
0.098 
0.188 

0.701 

90 

6!oe6'to*6!i78 

.0.066  to  0.176 
0.101  to  0.186) 

84 

* 

0.867  (a) 

81 

-  0.449  to  0.561  V 
(0.601  to  0.701  i 

1.111  to  1.888  (c) 

0.169 

0.061 

\          (<<)          1 

0.088  to  0.048 

0.181  to  0.157 

85 

* 

0.088  to  0.048 
O.OM  to  0.064 
0.071  to  0.066 
.0.088  to  0.043 

• 

0.888  to  0.879 

96 

■ 

0.118  to  0.147. 
0.118  to  0.147 
0.118  to  0.147 
L0.814  to  0.868 

0.099  to  0.866  (e) 

ro.808  to  0.8311 

0.147  to  0.101 

40 

* 

0.181  to  0.197 
0.168  to  0.188 
.0.195  to  0.813 

• 

0.889  to  0.974(&) 

(a)  Includes  the  cost  of  putting  on.  (5)  Copper  sulphate  water,  (e)  Probably  acid  water.  (<0  First  trom- 
mel not  worn  out    (e)  Probably  high  freight  charges. 

At  the  Lehigh  Zinc  &  Iron  Co.'s  mill,  for  sizing  franklinite  ore  dry,  through 
10-,  15-,  20-,  30-  and  SO-mesh  cloth  screens,  the  cost  of  the  trommel  screens  from 
July,  1895,  to  January,  1896,  was  $303.93,  screening  in  that  time  6,982  tons 
of  ore,  making  the  expense  per  ton  4.35  cents.*  This  high  figure  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  very  fine  screens  are  used  and  a  number  of  them. 

At  Mill  26,  No.  2  trommel,  5  feet  long,  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  2yV  inch 
shaft  and  with  3  spiders,  treating  100  tons  of  quartz  per  day,  wears  out  its  shaft 
and  spiders  completely  in  one  year.  Estimating  the  cost  of  a  trommel  at  $85, 
screening  100  tons  a  day  for  350  days,  the  cost  per  ton  would  be  0.243  cent. 
If  changing  screen  plates  takes  3  men  half  a  day,  at  $3  per  day,  it  would  cost 
$4.50,  and  if  the  screens  last  40  days  and  treat  100  tons  per  day,  the  cost  for 
this  would  be  0.113  cent  per  ton.  The  annual  labor  cost  for  putting  in  a  new 
trommel  would  be  about  the  same,  and  would  take  the  place  of  the  40-day 
change  on  that  occasion.  Suppose  screen  cloth  costs  $5.50  and  lasts  40  days, 
this  would  give  a  cost  of  0.131  cent  per  ton.  Attendance  might  be  -^  of  a 
man  at  $2.50  by  day  and  $2.50  by  night,  equal  to  0.5  cent  per  ton;  lubricating, 
0.02  cent  per  ton;  1  horse  power  at  13  cents  per  24  hour  day  would  be  0.13  cent 
per  ton  for  power.  Summing  up,  we  get  some  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  screening 
by  a  trommel  might  be: 


First  cost  of  trommel 0.848  oent  per  too. 

The  labor  of  changing 0.113     **         ^ 

The  screen  cloth 0.181     **         ** 

Thepower 0.180     "  ** 

LubricaUon 0.080     "         •• 

Attendance. 0.600    «*         •* 


Total 1.187  cents 


u 


If  a  mill  has  a  number  of  trommels,  the  computation  should  be  made  for  each 
trommel  and  the  sum  of  their  costs-  will  be  the  total  screening  cost. 

§  280.  Cones,  Pyramids,  Prisms. — These  forms  have  met  but  little  favor  in 
this  country  (see  §271).  The  advantage  claimed  for  the  cones  and  pyramids 
is  that  the  horizontal  shaft  simplifies  the  mechanism,  allowing  of  direct  belt 
and  pulley  connection  with  the  shaft  of  the  trommel.  The  angle  of  the  cone 
or  pyramid  becomes  the  angle  of  the  slope  of  the  screen.     On  the  other  hand, 

both  cone  and  pyramid  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  require  special  shapes 

.1     »i  ■    ■      i  ■  ■  ■  .       . 

•  Letter  from  J.  Price  WetherilL 
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of  plates^  which  are  more  expensive  to  make  and  fit  than  the  simple  rectangular 
forms  used  upon  the  cylinders.  They  also  have  the  disadvantage  that  the 
greater  work  of  screening  is  put  upon  the  small  end  of  the  trommel  where 
the  screen  surface  is  smallest  and  therefore  least  able  to  sustain  the  wear^  and 
where  the  curvature  is  greatest,  making  the  bank  deeper  and  less  manage- 
able. They  have  the  further  disadvantage  that  the  whole  condition  of  screening 
is  changing  from  the  beginning  to  end  of  the  trommel :  if  the  revolution  be 
made  to  suit  either  the  small  or  large  end  the  other  end  will  be  working  at  a 
disadvantage,  because  the  centrifugal  force  increases  from  the  small  end  to  the 
large  end.  The  spiders,  and  the  methods  of  attaching  the  screens  to  them,  are 
the  same  as  in  the  cylinders,  except  that  the  length  of  the  arms  is  made  to  suit 
the  taper  of  the  cone. 

The  prisms  and  pyramids  are  made  octagonal,  hexagonal  or  square,  the  edges 
being  formed  by  permanent  frames  and  the  planes  being  filled  by  screen  cloth 
or  plate.  Mill  89  has  one  prism  and  Mill  90  has  one  pyramid.  It  would  seem 
that  whatever  advantage  is  gained  by  the  shock  which  the  ore  bank  gives  when 
it  strikes  a  plane,  in  hastening  sifting  and  in  unblinding  the  screen,  is  probably 
more  than  offset  by  the  extra  wear  which  the  first  half  of  the  plane  is  called 
upon  to  bear,  and  by  the  small  amount  of  screening  done  by  the  last  half  of 
the  plane. 

§281.  Tandem  and  Concentrio  Trommels  have  screens  of  two  or  more 
sizes  on  the  same  shaft :  in  tandem  trommels  two  or  more  screens  form  one  con- 
tinuous, cylindrical  or  conical  surface;  in  concentric  trommels  two  or  more 
acreens  are  placed  one  outside  of  the  other.  In  tandem  trommels  the  first  or 
upper  screen  is  always  the  finest  and  the  others  follow  in  order  of  size;  in  con- 
centric trommels  the  inner  screen  is  always  the  coarsest  and  the  others  follow 
in  order  of  sizes.  The  object  of  both  of  these  devices  is  to  save  mill  fall  or 
height  and  to  gain  compactness  of  plant,  but  both  of  these  advantages  are 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  simplicity.  The  tandem  form  can  use  only  two 
screens,  or  at  most  three,  because  the  first  screen,  which  receives  the  most  wear, 
is  the  finest,  and  is  therefore  least  able  to  stand  rough  usage.  The  concentric 
trommel  becomes  greatly  complicated  if  a  number  of  screens  is  used;  and  the 
fine  screen,  which  is  apt  to  be  high  cost  cloth,  has  to  be  made  very  large  and 
is  therefore  very  expensive.  On  this  account  two  screens  appear  to  be  the 
maximum  number  of  concentric  screens  attempted  on  one  trommel. 

The  practice  in  regard  to  tandem  trommels  is  shown  in  Tables  186,  187  and 
188,  that  in  regard  to  concentric  trommels  in  Table  193.  Of  the  163  trommels 
in  Table  188,  22  have  tandem  screens.  Table  193  shows  2  trommels  (Mills  11 
and  13),  with  concentric  screens,  and  3  (Mills  4  and  31),  with  tandem  and 
concentric  combined. 


TABLE    193. — CONCENTRIC   TROMMELS. 


& 


A 

11 
18 
81 


a 


1 
1 
1 
1 

8 


Ff  nt  Part. 


Inner 

Outer 

Inner 

Outer 

Inner 

Outer 

Inner 

Outer 

Inner 

Outer 


So 


a 


In. 
%i 
18 


IS 


78 
78 
88 


88 


In. 
80 
86 


84 
40 
82 


88 


HoleB. 


l-lnehmesh 

16-mesh 

£5.4  mm 

1  mm.  punched  hole..... 
12.7  mm.  square  hole. . . . 

6.4  mm.  square  hole 

9  mm 


^o 


90 
96 
28 


4  mm. 


56 


Second  Part 


5 

I 


In. 
80 


82 
82 


o 

i 

2 


Hole. 


In. 

83 


82 
8G 


»2     32 
82     86 


^-in.  mesh, 


18  mm. 
15  mm. 

0  mm. 

4  mm. 


66 
42 
66 
06 


Slope. 


\ 


[8»85' 
U'85' 


1^ 


18 


80 
81 
81 


Cloth. 


Steel  wire  cloth. 

Punched  steel  plate 

Punched  steel  plate 
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The  outer  screen  in  Mill  4  is  put  on  only  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trommel. 
Those  of  Mill  31  are  put  on  only  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  trommels.  In  Mill 
13  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  screen  extends  6  inches  beyond  the  outer  screen. 

§282.  The  Schmidt  Spiral  Screen  consists  of  a  continuous  wound-up 
ribbon  of  dead  plates  and  of  wire  cloths,  having  a  definite  space  between  suc- 
cessive turns  of  the  coil  (see  Fig.  224).  The  plan' is  to  place  the  coarsest  cloth 
inside,  the  finest  outside,  and  the  other  sizes  in  series  between  the  two.  At  the 
end  of  each  size  of  doth  is  placed  a  cross  dam  at  a  slight  angle,  which  forces 
the  oversize  to  report  at  one  side  of  the  screen  or  one  end  of  the  drum,  where 


FIO.  224. — SCHMIDT  SPIRAL  SCREEN. 

a  spout  is  placed  to  discharge  it,  each  discharge  being  a  little  more  than  one 
revolution  in  advance  of  the  preceding.  At  the  end  of  each  size  of  cloth,  just 
beyond  the  discharge  and  before  the  next  size  begins,  is  a  short  dead  plate. 
These  little  dead  plates  are  put  in  the  series  to  prevent  the  undersize  from  a 
screen  above  from  mixing  with  any  given  oversize  just  as  it  is  discharging.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  uie  spiral  screen,  in  addition  to  its  compactness,  are  that 
it  uses  less  water  and  power,  and  requires  less  fall  than  other  forms,  and  has  a 
horizontal  shaft.  The  disdvantage  is  that  it  is  much  more  troublesome  to 
repair  and  more  difficult  to  inspect. 

Linkenbach"  gives  the  following  example  of  a  spiral  screen  with  sieves  600 
mm.  wide,  making  8  revolutions  a  minute,  screening  3,000  kilos  (6,612  pounds) 
of  ore  per  hour,  using  \  horse  power  and  30  liters  of  water  per  minute.  The 
feed  comes  from  a  wash  trommel  through  a  23-mm.  hole: 


BiM  of  Holes. 

Perforated  area, 
8e0*each. 

Dead  I^lates. 

Diameter  of 
Screens. 

Mm. 
IS 
10 

7 

4.5 

8 

S 

1.5 

T.OO 
1.10 
8.84 
8.57 
8.81 
8.08 
8.06 

flq.  M. 
0.00 
0.80 
0.86 
0.88 
0.88 
0.86 
0.00 

Mm. 

1,060 

1,880 

1,860 

1,680 

1,660 

1300 

1.040 

This  screen  has  found  some  favor  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  its  intro- 
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duction  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  trommel.  At  Freiberg,  in  1883, 
there  were  3  spiral  screens  and  15  flat,  shaking  screens;  while  in  1893  there 
were  3  spiral  screens,  34  trommels,  and  3  flat  shaking  screens.^^ 

§  283.  Systems  op  Screening  by  Trommels. — The  system  which  meets  by 
far  the  most  favor  in  this  country  consists  in  the  use  oi  cylindrical  trommels 
with  only  one  size  of  hole  to  each  trommel,  the  set  being  arranged  in  a  series 
beginning  with  the  coarsest  and  ending  with  the  finest  size.  This  is  the  best 
system,  because  it  proportions  the  wear  to  the  ability  of  the  screens  to  withstand 
wear — ^the  coarsest  has  the  hardest  usage  and  the  finest  the  mildest.  It  also 
makes  a  more  perfect  separation  of  the  coarse  from  the  fine  ore,  and  very  much 
lessens  the  production  of  slimes.  Abroad,  the  series  has  sometimes  been  divided 
by  the  following  means :  The  ore  first  goes  to  a  screen  with  medium-sized  holes ; 
the  oversize  of  this  to  a  series  of  coarse  screens,  the  undersize  to  a  series  of  fine 
screens.  This  system  saves  some  fall,  but  it  causes  excessive  wear  on  the  receiv- 
ing screen,  beside  complicating  the  arrangement.  The  different  systems  of 
arranging  tronmiels  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

{A)  Trommels  without  special  devices  to  diminish  fall.  A  single  size  of  hole 
for  each  trommel,  the  coarsest  first. 

(a)  The  straight  line  system,  in  which  one  trommel  follows  another, 
with  their  axes  generally  in  one  vertical  plane  (see  Fig.  218). 
(6)  The  side  by  side  system,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  ore's  move- 
ment is  reversed  for  each  trommel  (see  Fig.  225).  This  sys- 
tem is  more  compact,  but  uses  a  little  more  height  and  is  not  as 
simple  as  the  preceding. 
(B)  Trommels  with  special  devices  for  minimum  fall. 

(i)  Beginning  with  finest  holes.    Two  or  three  different  sizes  of  holes  in 

a  single  cylinder  or  cone. 
(2)  Beginning  with  medium-sized  holes.     One  trommel,  with  say  9-mro. 
holes,  sends  oversize  to  a  second  trommel  with  two  or  three  sizes  of 
coarser  holes,  and  undersize  to  a  third  trommel  with  two  or  three 
sizes  of  finer  holes  (see  Fig.  226). 
(S)  Beginning  with  coarsest  holes. 

{a)  A  concentric  trommel  (either  cylinder  or  cone)  with  two  or  three 

screens. 
(h)  The  Neuerburg  system  uses  as  many  as  three  successive  conical 
trommels  oa  one  horizontal  shaft,  with  little  sand  wheels  to  lift 
undersize  of  first  to  second,  and  of  second  to  third   (see  Fig. 
227). 
(c)  The  Heberli  system  uses  as  many  as  four  conical  trommels  on  a 
single  inclined  shaft,  the  ore  moving  from  the  large  to  the  small 
end  of  the  cone  (see  Fig.  228). 
{d)  The  Schmidt  spiral  screen  has  successive  sizes  in  a  continuous  spiral 
on  a  single  shaft. 
Comparing  trommels  in  straight  line  with  trommels  side  by  side :  the  former 
require  somewhat  less  fall;  the  latter  arrangement  is  more  compact,  but  it  is 
less  accessible  for  inspection  and  repairs,  and  the  compactness  is  often  uncalled 
for.    The  loss  of  height  from  passing  through  the  trommel  is  much  less  with 
the  spiral  than  with  the  cylinder  or  ordinary  cone,  as  it  omits  the  conveying 
launders  with  their  necessary  grades.    The  Neuerburg  design  of  conical  trommel 
overcomes  this  loss  of  height  by  introducing  little  elevating  sand  wheels,  and 
also  simplifies  the  driving  mechanism  for  a  set  of  trommels ;  but  to  offset  these 
advantages,  it  seriously  complicates  inspection  and  the  replacing  of  worn  out 
screen  plates. 
§284.  Comparison  of  Trommels  and  Biddles. — Owing  to  the  fact  that 
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a  riddle  uses  the  whole  of  the  surface  at  all  times,  while  a  trommel  uses  only  a 
narrow  strip,  the  former  will  have  a  much  larger  capacity  than  the  latter  if  the 
slopes  are  such  that  the  ore  banks  are  kept  thin;  but  as  a  rule  they  require 
greater  slope.  In  regard  to  quality,  the  shaking  action  of  the  riddle  causes  it 
to  do  a  high  grade  of  screening,  provided  it  has  sufficient  slope  to  have  a  thin 
ore  bank;  but  the  long  path  of  the  particles  in  the  trommel,  if  the  slope  of  the 
latter  is  not  too  gentle,  brings  up  its  quality  to  nearly  that  of  the  riddle,  except 
on  the  finer  sizes.  In  regard  to  power,  the  authorities  agree  that  the  riddles 
take  more  than  the  trommels.  The  trommels  run  more  quietly  than  the  riddles, 
as  they  give  no  jar  or  shake.  In  regard  to  wear,  repairs,  and  frequency  of 
stops  for  repairs,  the  authorities  hold  that  the  advantage  is  largely  with  the 
trommels.  In  regard  to  slime  making,  most  authorities  hold  that  the  wear  of 
the  trommel  makes  less  slimes  than  the  shock  of  the  riddle.     In  regard  to  sim- 
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FIG.   226. — ^PLAN. 


FIG.  227. — SIDE  ELEVATION. 


FIG.  228. — SIDE  ELEVATION. 

plicity,  the  mounting  of  the  screen  is  simplest  in  the  riddle,  while  the  power 
connections  are  simplest  in  the  trommel. 

To  sum  up  the  practice  by  the  number  of  machines  used:  167  positions,  in 
the  mills  visited  by  the  author,  use  trommels,  and  3  use  riddles.  The  epinion 
of  foreign  mill  men  appears  to  confirm  that  of  American,  for  we  find  that  in  the 
Freiberg  district,  from  1883  to  1893,  the  number  of  riddles  was  reduced  from 
fifteen  to  three,  while  in  the  same  period  the  number  of  trommels  was  increased 
from  none  to  thii:^y-four.**  For  coal  screening,  however,  riddles  are  consider- 
ably used,  and  do  excellent  work.  They  are  also  considerably  used  in  leaching 
plants  and  other  places  where  the  entire  product  is  ground  veiy  fine. 

BlBUOORAPHY  FOB  SIZING  SCREENS. 

This  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Chapter  TL 


CHAPTER  X. 

PBINCIPLES  OF  SCEEEN  SIZING. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  diBcnseed  the  various  considerations  that  affect 
the  number  of  sizes  into  which  an  oie  should  be  screened,  and  that  affect  the 
quality  of  the  sized  product. 

g  SS5.  SiETE  Scale. — The  list  of  successive  screen  sizes  used  in  any  mill, 
taken  in  order  from  coarsest  to  finest,  is  called  the  sieve  scale.  Bittinger  held 
that  in  such  s  set  the  diameter  of  the  holes  in  any  screen  must  bear  some  con- 
stant ratio  to  that  of  the  one  above  it,  thereby  making  the  sieve  scale  a  geo- 
metrical series.  He  adopted  1.414  (=4/2)  for  this  ratio;  and  his  sieve  scale 
Btarte  with  l-mm.  hole,  and  ranges  up  and  down  from  that  point.  It  is  given 
in  Table  194.  For  convenience  in  designating  different  classes  of  machines 
treating  different  sizes  of  ore,  he  divided  the  sizes  smaller  than  64  mm.  into 
five  claeees:  lump  ore  {stufen),  64-16  mm.  (2)-S  inch);  coarse  jigging  ore 
(graupen),  16-4  mm.  (f-A  inch) ;  fine  jigging  ore  (gries),  4-1  mm,   (i^-0,O4 
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TABLE   195. — 8IBVB  SCALES  IN  AMEBICAN   MILLS. 
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(a)  An.  but.  iffn.  Bng.,  Tot.  Z2IV..  (18M).  p.  VX!.  (t>)  Aero.  u.  flilttcnweMn  du  Oberlhanu,  (Stattnrt, 
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inch) ;  coaree  table  ore  {mekl),  1-0.35  mm.  (0.04-0.01  inch) ;  and  fine  table 
ore  {stauh),  finer  than  0.35  mm. 

The  Bieve  scales  found  by  the  author  in  the  mills  are  given  In  Table  195. 
There  ia  but  one  mill  (23)  that  haa  a  conetant  ratio  or  geometrical  aerieB. 
There  are  several  others  (16,  17,  33  and  36)  that  approximate  to  geometrical 
series.  Mills  33  and  34  have  arithmetical  sericB.  The  practice  In  regard  to 
sieve  scales  in  some  of  the  European  mills  has  been  collected  from  the  literature 
and  is  given  in  Table  196,  for  comparison.  Of  these  mills,  Lautenthal  has  one 
set  of  screens  with  a  constant  ratio  of  3.  Vaucron,  if  we  omit  the  25-mm. 
screen,  haB  two  seta  with  the  ratio  of  1.41.  At  Clausthal,  in  a  set  of  eleven 
screens  the  ratio  of  1.33  occurs  five  times  in  succession.  In  the  other  mills 
the  ratios  are  irregular.  It  will  be  seen  therefore,  that  neither  in  America  nor 
in  Europe  do  constant  ratios  find  favor  as  a  rule. 

Single  or  Multiple  Ratio  f — There  are  maay  reasons  why  a  single  ratio  run- 
ning through  the  whole  sieve  Bcale  may  not  be  advisable.  The  scale  may  be 
divided,  having  an  upper  portion  with  one  ratio,  a  lower  with  another.  Prac- 
tically, the  sieve  scale  is  developed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  mill,  the  ratio 
increased  or  decreased  between  any  two  screens  where  the  particular  work  seems 
to  demand  it.  This  change  can  be  easily  made  when  a  screen  wearB  out  and 
is  changed.  The  ratio  to  be  adopted  depends  mainly  upon  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  grains — in  a  general  way  the  greater  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  be- 
tween the  values  and  the  waste  the  greater  may  be  the  ratio  between  the  diame- 
ters of  holes  in  snccessive  acreens.  This  is  true  because  the  ease  of  the  subse- 
quent  separation  increases  with  the  difference  in  specific  gravity.  Certain 
other  considerations,  however,  modify  the  ratio,  as  f wlows : 

(a)  The  difSculty  of  the  subsequent  separation  increaECs  with  the  difference 
in  the  sizes  of  grains  treated  together,  that  is  to  say,  with  an  increased  ratio. 
(b)  A  product  which  consists  mainly  of  cubes  or  compact  forms,  can  have  a 
larger  ratio  than  one  which  has  a  large  per  cent,  of  fiat  scales  and  elongated 
grains  mixed  with  compact  forma,  (c)  If  the  minerals  are  near  each  other 
in  specific  gravity  or  if  the  ore  breaks  bo  as  to  give  a  considerable  proportion 
of  inclnded  grains,  with  intermediate  specific  gravity,  then  close  sizing  (that 
is,  a  small  ratio)  will  generally  give  cleaner  products  on  the  jigs  following; 
but  if  the  minerals  are  in  a  coarsely  crystallized  condition,  tending  to  make 
bat  little  in  the  way  of  included  grains,  a  larger  ratio  may  be  used  tian  if  the 
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crystals  are  fine,  (d)  Where  such  a  large  quantity  of  material  comes  on  to 
any  screen  as  to  require  an  increase  of  the  number  of  screens  treating  that  sizes, 
and  more  than  one  concentrating  machine  to  treat  the  product,  it  may  be  better 
to  diminish  the  ratio,  using  two  successive  screens  with  different  sizes  of  holes, 
rather  than  to  use  two  screens  side  by  side  with  the  same  sizcf  of  hole.  The 
advantage  of  a  closer  sizing  will  thus  be  obtained.  There  may  also  be  cases 
whiere  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  increase  the  ratio  in  order  to  get  the  desired 
quantity  of  ore  for  some  following  machine.  The  arithmetical  series  in  Mill 
34  was  found  to  send  too  much  material  to  some  of  the  jigs,  and  too  little  to 
others;  the  ratio  was  therefore  changed  two  or  three  times  to  correct  this  diffi- 
culty, but  the  author  does  not  know  what  scale  was  finally  adopted.*  {e) 
The  increase  in  slimes  and  mineral  loss,  due  to  too  much  screening,  may  be 
more  harmful  than  the  imperfect  work  due  to  too  large  a  ratio.  This  would 
point  to  the  use  of  a  Jarge  ratio.  Mill  27  has  been  troubled  by  the  sliming 
due  to  the  large  number  of  screens  used,  and  the  superintendent  expects  to 
make  a  large  saving  by  reducing  the  number  of  screen-sized  products  from 
eight  to  three  or  five.     (/)  The  portion  of  the  sieve  scale  devoted  to  hand 

1)icking  getierally  has  a  large  Tatio ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  have  this  ratio  too 
arge,  for  the  eye  and  mind  cannot  deal  as  well  with  1-inch  pieces  and  3-inch 
pieces  together  as  with  either  taken  separately,  (g)  If  the  ore  is  so  friable 
and  tender  as  to  require  careful,  graded  crushing,  the  upper  part  of  the  sieve 
scale  will  need  a  smaller  ratio  than  if  such  graded  crushing  is  not  necessary. 
(A)  The  tailings  from  the  coarse  jigs  may  be  so  rich  that  it  is  necessary  to 
re-crush  and  re-wash  them,  in  which  case  the  ratio  of  sizes  fed  to  these  coarse 
jigs  may  be  large,  because  the  quality  of  the  tailings  does  not  require  close 
attention;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tailings  from  the  fine  jigs,  being  waste, 
will  require  closer  attention,  and  therefore  a  smaller  ratio  may  be  advisable. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  it  seems  clear  that  there  are  four  regions  of  the  sieve 
scale,  each  one  of  which,  from  considerations  of  its  own,  may  need  a  greater  or 
less  ratio  between  its  screens.  They  are:  (1)  The  hand  picking  region;  (2) 
The  graded  crushing  region;  (3)  The  coarse  jigging  region;  (4)  The  fine 
jigging  region.  The  second  may  cover  the  same  ground  as  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  first  and  third  regions. 

§286.  The  Limits  of  the  Sieve  Scale. — ^The  size  of  hole  used  in  the 
coarsest  trommel  will  be  determined  by  considerations  of  graded  crushing  and 
of  hand  picking.  The  size  of  hole  in  the  finest  trommel,  down  to  which  screen- 
ing shall  take  place,  and  beyond  which  the  preliminaiy  separation  shall  be 
made  by  hydraulic  classifier,  will  be  decided  by  three  main  considerations:  (1) 
The  hydraulic  classifier  can  be  run  much  more  cheaply  than  the  last  one  of 
two  trommels;  (2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  tailings  of  the  jigs  .treating  classi- 
fier products  are  much  richer  than  those  of  jigs  treating  sized  products;  (3) 
The  finer  the  screening  is  carried  (that  is,  the  later  the  hydraulic  classifica- 
tion begins)  the  denser  will  be  the  fine  pulp  sent  to  slime  tables,  because 
there  will  be  fewer  hydraulic  classifiers,  which  are  great  diluters  of  the  pulp. 
This  is  a  distinct  advantage  for  slime  table  work.  The  first  of  these  considera- 
tions is  an  argument  against  fine  screening,  but  the  other  two  favor  it.  Each 
mill  manager  must  decide  whether  "fine  screening  or  coarse  classification  is 
better  for  his  particular  case.  In  this  connection,  it  is  debatable  whether  the 
more  common  European  limit  of  1-  to  1.5-mm.  holes  for  the  finest  screen  is  not 
better  than  the  more  common  American  limit  of  2  to  3  mm. 

The  following  figures  show  the  coarsest  and  finest  holes  used  in  the  American 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  ore  passing  through  the  holes  of  a  given  screen  will  toereaae  tm 
the  holes  are  enlarged  by  wear.   This  is  illustnted  by  some  of  the  tests  from  Hill  tt,  given  in  S  ML 
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mills:  Of  108  punched  plate  screens,  the  coarsest  has  40-mm.  holes,  the  finest, 
1.25  mm.;  of  4  cast-iron  screens,  the  coarsest  has  54-mm.  holes,  the  finest, 
25.4  mm. ;  of  43  wire  cloth  screens,  the  coarsest  steel  screen  has  25.4-mm.  holes, 
the  finest,  0.5  mm.,  and  the  coarsest  brass  cloth  screen  has  6.4-mm  holes,  the 
finest,  0.25  mm.  In  Mill  21  a  24-mesh  trommel  has  been  discarded,  leaving 
1.2  mm.  (12-mesh)  as  the  finest  screen.  In  Mill  18,  where  the  finest  screen 
has  1.3-mm.  holes,  two  smaller  sizes  were  tried  and  discarded.  Linkenbach 
recommends  1.5  mm.  as  the  limit  of  fine  screening,  everything  finer  being 
sent  to  hydraulic  classifiers.  Heberle  practically  coincides  in  this  judgment, 
holding  1.4  mm.  to  be  the  limit  of  satisfactory  screening.^ 

§287.  Shape  and  Arbangement  of  Holes. — ^The  practice  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  this  country  to  use  round  holes  in  punched  plate,  and  approximately 
square  holes  in  wire  cloth  screens.  The  round  holes  of  plate  screens  have  the 
advantage  that  they  give  the  most  even  product ;  the  square  holes  of  cloth  and 
long  holes  of  plate  or  cloth  allow  greater  variation  in  the  section  of  the  maxi- 
mum grain.  Cloth  screens  give  a  greater  percentage  of  opening  and,  therefore, 
of  capacity  than  punched  plate.  Thomas  A.  Edison  points  out  that  the  tra- 
jectory of  a  moving  particle  requires  a  hole  to  be  lengthened  in  the  direction 
of  the  path  of  the  particle  in  order  that  the  grain  of  maximum  size  may  pass 
through  the  hole.  Holes  in  rows  making  60^  with  each  other  ('^staggered'^ 
give  greater  area  of  discharge  than  those  with  90^  (see  Figs.  119  and  120). 
AH  of  the  punched  plate  screens  recorded  by  the  author  are  laid  out  on  the 
60**  plan. 

§288.  The  Pebcentaoe  of  Opening  is  the  ratio  of  the  net  area  of  the 
holes  to  the  whole  area  of  the  screening  surface.  It  depends  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  holes  and  the  amount  of  space  left  between  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  greater  the  percentage  of  opening,  the  more  rapid  and  the  more  perfect 
will  be  the  screening.  The  practical  limit  is  reached  when  the  strength  of  the 
screen  is  too  much  reduced.  The  thicker  metal  used  for  coarse  screens  allows 
a  larger  percentage  of  opening  to  be  used  than  in  fine  screens  (see  Tables  197, 
198  and  199).  The  percentage  of  opening  for  round  holes  with  different  arrange- 
ments and  spaces  is  as  follows:  If  the  space  equals  half  the  diameter  of  the 
hole  the  percentage  of  opening  is  40.3%'  with  the  60®  arrangement,  and  34.9% 
with  the  90**  arrangement;  but  if  the  space  equals  the  diameter  of  the  hole  the 
percentages  of  opening  are  respectively  22.6%  and  19.6%.  Harrington  & 
King's  standard  list  of  plate  screens  with  round  punched  holes  is  given  in  Table 
197,  which  dhows  also  the  space  between  the  holes  and  the  net  percentage  of 
opening. 

TABLE  197. — SIZES  OF  BOUND  PUNCHED  HOLES  IN  PLATE  SCREENS,  AS  MADE  BY 

HARRINGTON    &  KINO. 


Diameter  of 

Spaces  between 

Percentage  of 

Diameter  of 

Spaces  between 

Percentage  of 

Holes. 

Holes,  (a) 

Opening. 

Holes. 

Holes,  (a) 

Opening. 

Mm. 

% 

Mm. 

Mm. 

% 

1.88 

11 

18.5 

6.66 

88 

1.5 

l.flB 

18 

15 

7.28 

88 

i.g? 

15 

80 

8.68 

80 

9.6 

8.96 

17 

85 

18.10 

86 

8.85 

IS 

80 

8.10 

87 

8.86 

84 

40 

18.08 

48 

8.M 

94 

8.68 

84 

Inches. 

Inches. 

4.11 

84 

1.75 

0.685 

88 

7.6 

5.80 

98 

8.00 

0.685 

85 

4.70 

84 

8.85 

0.780 

84 

6.90 

10 

8.60 

0.780 

86 

.5.90 

84 

8.76 

0.760 

87 

10 

4.90 

80 

8.00 

0.760 

89 

(a)  The  holes  are  arranged  in  equilateral  triangles  in  all  cases 
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The  (oUowing  ia  a  partial  list  of  Harrington  &  King's  elongated  punched 
holes: 


DtiDNwtooaof 

«-issr" 

1! 

In  this  list,  the  aizes  betveea  the  first  and  second,  and  those  between  the  second 
and  third,  are  graded  from  one  to  the  other.  These  holes  are  arranged  in 
either  of  three  different  ways.  The  dimensions  L.,  W.  and  S.,  indicated  in 
Fig.  229,  are  the  length,  width  and  space  in  the  above  list. 


"'"SitSL'***"  I 
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FIQ.    229. — ^ELONQATED    PUNCHED    SCREEN    HOLES. 


Table  198  is  a  partial  list  of  the  double  crimped  wire  screens  carried  in  stock 
by  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.     This  table  illuBtrates  the  disadvantage  of  designating 

TABLE    198, — TYLER    DOUBLE   CRIUPED    WIEE   SCREENS.* 


A 

IronorBtwL 

CopparorBrMi. 

K*Dgei 

w 

S^^.* 

BangMinWidUiatHolai. 

DIuneMrot 

H-.,-^Mth»C 

i.K. 

ll 

•'«•- 

Wlm. 

"'ST- 

iDCtW*. 

iDClW^ 

!:SJ:1S 

iKS 
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screens  by  the  number  of  meshes  per  linear  inch.  With  the  actual  commercial 
sizes,  an  8-mesh  screen  may  have  holes  24%;  wider  than  a  6-mesh,  on  account  of 
different  sizes  of  wire  used,  although  if  the  proportional  sizes  of  wire  are  used 
the  6-mesh  hole  is  25%  wider  than  the  8  mesh. 

The  practice  in  the  mills  is  given  in  Table  199,  which  is  summarized  from 
Table  188.  The  instances  of  very  low  percentages  of  opening  may  be  either 
bad  practice  or  they  may  be  caused  by  some  local  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  such 
as  very  hard  cutting  rock  or  very  acid  water.  In  general  this  table  sustains 
the  claim  that  wire  cloth  screens  have  a  greater  percentage  of  opening  than 
punched  plate. 

§289.  The  Thickness  op  the  Plate  or  Wire. — In  deciding  this  there 
are  five  main  considerations:  (1)  The  maintenance  of  the  diameter  of  the  hole. 
The  enlargement  of  the  hole  per  ton  of  ore  screened  will  be  the  same  whether 
the  metal  is  thick  or  thin,  but  the  thinner  metal  will  be  discarded  sooner,  and 
hence  the  change  in  diameter  of  hole  will  be  less  than  with  the  thicker  metal ; 
(2)  The  life  will  increase  with  the  thickness  of  the  metal  up  to  the  limit  of  en- 
largement of  hole  that  can  be  permitted;  (3)  The  running  cost  consists  of  the 
first  cost  and  the  cost  of  changing  screens,  and  is  modified  by  the  life  of  the 
screen.  These  two  costs  have  opposite  efliects:  the  thick  screen  costs  more  at 
start,  but  is  changed  less  often ;  the  thin  costs  less,  but  is  changed  more  often ; 
(4)  The  blinding  of  the  hole.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  blinding  of  the  hole 
is  more  apt  to  take  place  in  a  thick  than  in  a  thin  screen ;  and  further,  when 

TABLE     199. — ^VARIATIONS     IN     THE    PERCENTAGE    OF     OPENING     IN     THE     MILL 

SCREENS. 


DIametMV 
of  Holes. 

Round  Hol68  In 
Panobed  Plate. 

Square  Holes  in 
AVIre  Cloth. 

DiamettTS 
of  Holes. 

Round  Holes  in 
Pundied  Plate. 

Square  Holes  in 
Wire  Cloth. 

Mm. 
0.9 

F«roentaKeof 
OpeninK. 

Percental  of 
OpeniDg. 

83 

27 

gg-fll-jg-gg 

25I25 

Mm. 

8.8 
8.5 
0.0 
0.5 
10.0 
10.8 
11.1 
12.0 
12.7 
15.0 
15.9 
16.0 
19.1 
20.0 
22.2 
26.0 
25.4 
81.8 
88.1 
40.0 
54.0 

Peroentageof 

89-80 

82 

29 

82-82 

86-44-44 

47 

44 

86-89 

40 

82^1-41 

86-86 

86-47-47 

8 

80-44 

44-44 

89-44 

11-40 

85 

46-60-6(MS0 

48 

60 

Percentage  of 
Opening. 

1.2 

1.8 

t.5 

2.0 

16-16-28-28-28-85 

2.1 

2.5 

14-25-25 

2.7 

88 

2.8 

20-2a4e&4eo-26-8i 

22-22-80-82 

8.0 

8.5 

47 
82-SM2 

8.6 

4.4 

27 
29-20 

4.5 

*                                          • 

4.6 

""  40 

4.8 

18 
18-18-86-86-86-86-36-40 

5.0 

45 

5.7 

6.0 

88-30-80 

6.4 

89-89 

7.0 

16-19-28-40 
84 

8.0 

the  flare  of  a  punched  hole  is  worn  to  a  rounded  shape,  this  effect  will  be  in- 
creased. Cloth  screens  blind  up  more  easily  than  plate;  (6)  The  percentage  of 
opening.  In  punched  plate  screens  with  large  holes  the  percentage  of  opening 
may  be  made  large  by  using  thicker  plate  and  leaving  smaller  spaces  between 
the  holes,  which  will  maintain  the  necessary  strength  in  the  parting  bars.  In 
screens  with  small  holes,  other  conditions  exist  which  have  precisely  the  oppo- 
site effect,  namely,  the  plate  is  apt  to  be  as  thick  as  the  hole  is  wide,  and  any 
attempt  to  thicken  the  plate  further  will  necessitate  placing  the  holes  farther 
apart  to  avoid  tearing  the  plate  in  punching,  and  this  would  decrease  the  per- 
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centage  of  opening.    With  cloth  screens  increased  percentage  of  opening  re- 
quires thinner  wire,  whatever  the  net  size  of  hole. 

Table  200,  which  is  a  summary  of  Table  187,  shows  the  variations  in  thick- 
ness of  metal  for  different  sized  holes,  as  found  in  the  mills.  Tables  198  and 
201  show  manufacturers'  figures.  An  inspection  of  these  tables  shows  that  with 
plate  the  metal  for  fine  screens  is  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  as  thick  as  the 
diameter  of  the  holes,  and  for  coarse  screens  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  as 
thick ;  with  cloth  the  metal  has  to  be  somewhat  thicker  than  with  plate,  especially 
for  fine  screens. 


TABLE 

200. — ^RELATION  OP  THICKNESS  OP  PLATES  AND  WIRES  TO  DIAMETERS  OP 

HOLES   AS   POUND   IN   THE   MILLS. 

Diameter 
of  Hole. 

Thickneas  of  FUte. 

Diameter  of 
Wire. 

Diameter 
of  Hole. 

Thicknegg  of  Plate. 

Diameter  of 
Wire. 

Mm. 
0.9 

Mm. 

Mm. 
0.9 
0.9 

Mm. 

7.0 

8.0 

8.8 

8.5 

9.0 

9.5 

10.0 

10.8 

11.1 

18.0 

18.4 

18.7 

15.0 

15.9 

16.0 

80.0 

88.8 

86.0 

85.4 

81.8 

88.1 

40.0 

Mm. 
8.1-8.4^.8-4.8 
4.8 

8.4-8.4 
6.8 

4.8-4.8-4.8 
6.6-6.6 

8.8-8.8-8.8-8.8-6.4 
4.8 
4.8 

4.8-4.6 
4.8 

4.»-4.8-6.4 
8.4-7.6-4.0 
6.4-6.4 
4.6-4.64.6 
8.4-18.7 
8.0-8.0 
6.8-9.6 
6.4-6.4-6.4 
18.7 
6.4 
6.8 

Mm. 

1.86 

0.9 

1.8 
1.7-1.7-1.7-1.7 

'iiWiiliiililwiwiJ 

8.1-«.l 

1.7 
1.8-1.7-8.1 

8.4 

8.1-8.8-8.8 

1.7-8.1-8.1-8.1^.1-8.8 

1.7-8.4-8.4 

1.6 
8.fr-8.8^.8 

8.8 
8.0-8.4 

8.7 

8.4 
1.7-8.1-A.8-8.8-8.4-8.4-8.4-8.4 

iis 

8.8-8.4-8.4 

8.8 

TABLE    201. — ^BELATION    OP   THICKNESS    OP    PLATE    TO    DIAMETER    OP    HOLES    IN 

PUNCHED   SCREENS   AS   QUOTED. 


Thicknen  of  Plate. 

Diameter  of 
Hole. 

Thickness  of  Plate. 

Diameter  of 
Hole. 

BittlBger.  (a) 

Fraser  &  Chal- 
mers. (6) 

RittJnger.  (a) 

FraaerA  Chal- 
mers. (6) 

Mm. 
0.85 

Mm. 
0.60 

Mm. 

Mm. 
6.6 
8.0 
16.0 
16.0 
88.0 
88.6 
86.0 
86.4 

Mm. 
8.00 

Mm. 

0.76 

0.467 
0.660 
0.889 

4.750 

1.0 

0.76 

6.850 

1.86 

8.75 

6.850 

1.4 

1.00 

6.850 

1.6 

1.845 
1.661 
8.769 
8.404 

8.00 

8.0 

6.850 

4.0 

1.75 

7.985 

6.6 

(a)  "AufbereituDKSkunde/'  psge  896.  He  gives  these  flffures  as  good  practice  in  1866.  (6)  Catalogue  Mo. 
7,  p.  7.   These  are  the  maTimiim  advisable  thfckneases  in  IWO. 

§  290.  Difficulties  of  Screening. — ^The  ideal  condition  for  screening  would 
be  to  have  the  ore  spread  over  the  screen  so  that  no  two  grains  ever  touched 
each  other,  but  of  course  this  cannot  be  attained  in  practice.  The  more  crowd- 
ing there  is  the  harder  it  is  for  a  grain  that  belongs  in  the  undersize  to  pass 
through  the  holes.  Of  two  similar  screens  receiving  the  same  quantity  of  ore^ 
the  crowding  and  the  difficulty  of  screening  will  be  greater  in  the  one  where 
the  feed  contains  the  larger  percentage  of  oversize.  Another  important  ele- 
ment lies  in  the  percentage  of  grains  that  are  of  about  the  diameter  of  the 
screen  holes.  The  difficulty  of  screening  increases  with  this  percentage,  both 
because  the  undersize  grains  of  this  class  are  apt  to  go  into  the  oversize,  and 
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because  grains  of  this  class  tend  to  blind  the  screen  holes  and  so  prevent  the 
finer  material  passing  through. 

The  reasons  that  fine  screening  is  more  difficult  than  coarse  are  that  the  feed 
to  fine  screens  contains  a  much  larger  percentage  of  oversize  and  also  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  grains  that  are  about  the  size  of  the  screen  holes.  Jarring 
is  sometimes  used  to  prevent  blinding;  for  example,  the  No.  1  trommel  in  Mill 
18  has  three  strap-iron  bands  to  which  cams  are  attached.  The  cams  on  each 
strap  raise  a  pivoted  hammer  which  falls  by  gravity  and  clears  the  screen. 
There  are  four  cams  in  the  first  set,  with  lifts  of  3^  inches;  and  five  cams  in 
each  of  the  other  seta,  with  lifts  of  3  and  2^  inches  respectively.  Each  ham- 
mer weighs  7  pounds. 

At  Mill  40,  tailings  from  jigs  whose  feed  had  been  through  3-mm.  round 
holes  and  from  jigs  whose  feed  had  been  through  2.5-mm.  round  holes  (the 
finest  portions  having  been  removed  by  classifiers  before  going  to  the  jigs) 
were  sent  to  a  trommel  with  1-mm.  round  holes.  The  screen  soon  blinded,  and 
all  eflEorts  to  keep  the  holes  clear,  either  by  water  jets  or  by  automatic  jarring, 
proved  impracticable.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  probably  was  that  the  feed  con- 
tained a  very  large  percentage  of  grains  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  holes. 

The  removal  of  slimes  by  classifiers  previous  to  the  finest  screen  sizing  is 
sometimes  practiced  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  going  into  the  oversize. 
For  example,  at  Ammeberg,  Sweden,  ore  that  has  been  through  2.5-mm.  screen 
holes  is  freed  from  slimes  in  a  hydraulic  classifier  before  going  to  a  trommel 
having  1,  1.25,  1.5  and  2  mm.  holes.*  At  Clausthal  the  ore  through  4.2-mm. 
screen  holes  goes  to  a  box  classifier,  the  spigot  of  which  is  further  screened 
on  3.5,  2  and  1  mm.  screens,  f 

In  regard  to  the  blinding  of  fine  screens,  it  should  be  said  that  a  flaring  hole 
with  the  narrow  part  upward  blinds  less  than  a  cylindrical  hole;  that  a  thin 
plate  screen  blinds  less  than  a  thick  one ;  a  slotted  hole  blinds  less  than  a  round 
one;  and,  finally,  a  screen  immersed  in  two  or  three  inches  of  water  blinds  less 
than  one  that  is  simply  sprayed  with  water.  Edison  has  found  (see  United 
States  Patent  648,934,  dated  May  8,  1900),  that  in  dry  screening  the  clogging 
of  fine  screens  can  be  prevented  by  passing  a  large  quantity  of  coarse  materid 
over  the  screen  with  the  fine.  On  his  inclined  slotted  screens  with  slots  0.004 
inch  wide  about  90%  of  the  whole  load  should  be  coarse,  the  largest  particles 
being  preferably  about  |-inch  diameter.  With  0.009-inch  slots,  70%  should  be 
coarse;  and  with  0.012-inch  slots,  63%  should  be  coarse. 

For  special  difficulties  with  trommels  see  §  293. 

The  Action  of  Tbokmels. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  operation  of  trommels,  we  will  now  consider 
the  relations  of  their  slope,  diameter  and  speed  of  revolution. 

§291.  Effect  of  Centbifugal  Force. — The  increase  in  centrifugal  force 
as  the  speed  of  revolution  increases,  and  the  effect  of  this  increase,  may  be 
shown  as  follows: 
In  Fig.  230  let 

i(;=i=weight  of  an  ore  particle. 
c=centrifugal  force. 

/=natural  angle  of  friction=angle  between  a  horizontal  and  the 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  the  point  where  the  ore  slides,  with 
gravity  acting  alone. 
t=increase  of  f  due  to  c. 

•  Am.  Intt,  ifin.  Eng.,  VoL  ZZTV.,  p.  498. 

t  Beiy.  Ik  HHU€nw9§en  d«0  Oberhanea^  (StuUgart,  18B6),  p.  ttS. 
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t;=:peripheral  velocity  of  the  trommel  in  feet  per  second. 
r=radiu8  of  the  trommel  in  feet. 
^=acceleration  due  to  gravity=32.16  feet  per  second. 
«=8liding  angle  due  to  g  and  c  combined^  which^  from  the  similarity 
of  triangles,  is  equal  to  f+%. 
Now  since  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  their  oppo- 
site ang^leSy  / 

c      sin  %       c 

-T.or  —  sin /=  sin  i;  and  substituting,  in  this  formula,  the  value  for 

centrifugal  force,  0=.-;^^  we  get;^;;;;^   sin  /=  sin  i,   which  by  cancellation, 


w     sm 


gr 


v» 


wgr 


gives  the  required  formula,  — sin /= sin  t,  which  shows  the  increase  in  the 

if  ^^ 

angle  of  friction  due  to  centrifugal  force.  Table  202  has  been  calculated  by 
the  use  of  this  formula,  assuming  that  /=35°.  When  the  sliding  angle  is 
90**  greater  than  the  angle  of  friction  due  to  gravity  alone  (90'*+35**=125®), 
a  particle  of  ore  will  be  carried  completely  around  the  trommel. 


TABLE  202. — INCREASE  IN  THE  ANGLE  OF  FRICTION,  DUE  TO  THE  CENTRIFUGAL 

FORCE  OF  A  TROMMEL,  ASSUMING  35 **  AS  THE  ANGLE  OF  FRICTION 

WHEN   THERE   IS   NO   CENTRIFUGAL   FORCE. 


t 

Trommel  80  locheo 
Diameter. 

Trommel  86  Inches 
Diameter. 

Trommel  48  Inches 
Diameter. 

Trommel  78  Inches  Trommel  96  Inches 
Diameter.                 Diameter. 

Centrif- 
ugal Foroe 
Divided  by 
Foroeof 
Gravity. 

SUdlng 
Angle. 

Centrif. 

iigal  Force 

Divided  by 

Force  of 

Gravity. 

SUding 
Angle. 

Centrif- 

agal  Foroe 

Divided  by 

Foroeof 

Gravity. 

Sliding 
Angle. 

Centrif- 
ugal Foroe 
Divided  by 
Foroeof 
Gravity. 

Sliding 
Angle. 

Centrif- 
ugal Force 
Divided  by 
Foroeof 
Gravity. 

SUding 
Angl& 

8 
10 
18 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
80 
86 
87.1 

0.08 
0.04 
0.06 
0.10 
0.11 
0.18 
0.14 
0.16 
0.17 
0.87 

86«64' 
86*84' 
87«  1' 
88*  0 
88*85' 
8»»  8' 
8»«88' 
40*  4 
40»87' 
48*47' 

0.08 
0.06 
0.07 
0.18 
0.18 
0.16 
0.17 
0.18 
0.80 
0.88 

86»6' 
86*41' 
87*86' 
88*47' 
89*18' 
80*58' 
40*87' 
41*05' 
41*44' 
46*84' 

0.01 
0.07 
0.10 
0.16 
0.17 
0.80 
0.88 
0.86 
0.87 
0.48 

80*86' 

87*16' 

88*14' 

40*  8' 

40*46 

41*89' 

48*17' 

43*07' 

44*  0* 

49*or 

0.07 
0.10 
0.16 
0.88 
0.86 
0.80 
0.88 
0.87 
0.41 
0.64 

87*00' 

89*61' 
48*86' 
48*88' 
44*40' 
46*57' 
47*14' 
48*84' 
66*81' 

0.00 
0.14 
0.80 
0.81 
0.85 
0.89 
0.44 
0.49 
0.66 
0.86 
1.00 
1.88 

1.74 

87*88' 
89*99' 
41*88' 
45*08' 
46*88' 
48*04' 
49*41' 
61*84' 
58*14' 
64*16' 
70*  0' 

80.0 
81.8 

0.88 

47«»48' 

0.46 

WW 

0.61 

66*87' 

0.08 
1.00 

66*68' 
70*  0* 

79*45' 

88.4 

90*  0' 

86.8 

186*  O' 

87.4 

1.48 

90*  0* 

88.8 

1.00 
l.OB 

70*  0' 
78*4b' 

40.0 

0.08 

KS'V 

0.88 

68*60' 

1.64 
1.74 

104*51' 
1«*  0* 

41.8 

44.8 

1.00 

70*  0* 

46.8 

i.a 

90*  0* 

48.4 

1.00 

70*0' 

60.6 

1.74 

ii6*"(P' 

68.8 

1.48 

90*  V 

67.0 

1.48 

00*  0* 

68.4 

1.74 

125*  0' 

• 

64.0 

""iiw""  i86«  oi'  i 

Fig.  231  shows  graphically,  for  a  36-inch  trommel,  the  rapid  increase  of 
centrifugal  force  due  to  increase  of  revolutions;  and  also  the  different  heights 
to  which  the  ore  will  be  carried.  Vf,  0  and  R  represent  the  maspiitude  respec- 
tively of  the  force  of  gravity  (weight),  the  centrifugal  force  and  the  resultant 
force;  and  also  their  respective  directions. 

§  292.  Rate  of  Travel  of  the  Ore. — The  rate  at  which  ore  passes  through 
a  trommel  depends  on  the  slope  of  the  trommel  and  the  speed  of  revolution.  As 
the  trommel  revolves^  the  ore  fragment  is  carried  upward  to  a  point  where  the 
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line  of  steepest  declivity  makes  an  angle  with  a  horizontal  plane  equal  to  the 
angle  of  friction  of  the  ore. 

The  pitch  angle  of  the  helical  path  that  a  free  particle  of  ore  will  follow  over 
the  surface  of  the  trommel^  may  be  calculated  as  follows:  In  Fig.  232  let  the 
angle  a  between  the  plane  P,  and  the  horizontal  plane  be  the  angle  at  which 


FIG.   230. 


FIO.   231. — CENTRIFUGAL   FOBCB   IN   A  36-INCH 

TBOMMEL. 
T^=weight  of    C=centrifug8l  force, 
ore  partioles.     iS^resultant. 


FIG.  232. 


the  ore  slides.  Let  the  line  d  be  a  line  of  steepest  declivi^  in  the  plane  F. 
Let  the  line  e  represent  an  element  of  the  cylindrical  surface  of  a  trommel. 
Let  ^  be  a  tangent  to  the  cylinder  in  a  plane  of  revolution  of  the  trommel,  and 
in  the  plane  P.  Let  h  be  the  distance  from  the  point  a  on  the  trommel  to  the 
horizontal  plane,    'fhe  angle  x,  then,  is  the  slope  angle  of  the  trommel^  and 
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the  angle  p  between  d  and  t  is  the  pitch  angle,  and  is  the  same  as  the  angle 
between  e  and  y.    Then : 


3= sin  8.  hence  d  =—, — 
sin  s 


^  =  Binx,  hence  e-. 
e 


sin  X. 


Hence  J  sin  »=-: 


sm  8 


sin  X 


sin  X 

sin  $ 


which  gives  the  value  of  the  required  pitch  angle.  If  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical 
trommel  is  horizontal,  the  pitch  angle  is  0*^  and  the  ore  will  not  move  in  an 
axial  direction.  If  the  slope  of  the  axis  is  the  same  as  the  angle  at  which  the 
ore  elides,  the  pitch  angle  is  90^  and  the  ore  will  pass  out  of  the  trommel  along 
an  element  of  the  cylinder  when  the  trommel  is  still. 

Tables  203a  and  2036  give  the  rotations  made,  and  also  the  helical  distances 
traveled  by  an  ore  particle  to  get  through  a  trommel  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  diameter,  slope,  revolution  and  length,  as  computed  from  the  formula 

fiin  X 
sin  j)=— ; and  from  simple  equations  depending  on  this  formula. 


TABLE  2030. — ^ROTATIONS  OF  TROMMELS  TO  DELIVER  A  GRAIN  OP  OVERSIZE,  AND 

THE  HELICAL  DISTANCE  TRAVELED  BT  THE  GRAIN. 

AbbreviatiODS.— Deg.sdegrees;  In.slncfa68. 


Trommel  80  Inches  Diameter. 

16  ReTolutioDfl  A  Minute. 

18  RsTolutioos  a  Uinute. 

90  Revolutions  a  Uinute. 

SUding  Angle,  88»  SB'. 

Sliding  Angle,  80*  88'. 

SUding  Angle,  40"  87'. 

Rotations  to 

Helical  Dia- 

Rotations  to 

Helical  Dis- 

Rotations to 

Helical  Dis- 

Slope of 

Deliver  s 

tanoe  TraT- 

DeliTcra 

tance  Trav- 

Delivers 

tance  Trav- 

Trommel. 

Grain  of 

eledby  a 

Grain  of 

eled  by  a 

Graidof 

eled  bv  a 
Grainwhen 

-pff^Vk 

OTersixe 

Grain  when 

Pitch 

Oversize 

Grain  when 

Pitch 

Overaise 

Angle. 

whenLength 

Length  of 

Angle. 

whenLength 

Length  of 

Angle. 

whenLength 

Length  of 

of  Tronunel 

Ttommel 

of  Trommel 

Trommel 

of  Trommel 

Trommel 

l8 

is 

is 

is 

is 

is 

Deg. 

lD.per 
Foot. 

eoin. 

79  In. 

60  In. 

79  In. 

60  In. 

79  In. 

60  In. 

79  In. 

60  In.  79  In. 

60  In. 

79In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

«• 

Hi 

8*iy 

11.96 

18.68 

1,079 

1,986 

8«00' 

11.60 

18.08 

1,006 

1,814 

8»04' 

11.86 

14.98 

1,110 

1,848 

8«»«y 

»+ 

4«01' 

0.06 

10.00 

868 

1,098 

V^SO' 

9.97 

11.18 

876 

1,061 

8»B1' 

9.48 

11.88 

806 

1,074 

fi^fvy 

H- 

S'Sr 

6.47 

7.77 

618 

786 

e-sc 

6.61 

7.88 

ft» 

751 

5»28' 

6.76 

8.11 

640 

768 

&• 

1   H- 

e^osy 

4.61 

6.41 

490 

616 

T*^ 

4.61 

6.58 

488 

686 

7*48' 

4.71 

6.66 

448 

688 

7« 

IH- 

11016' 

8.90 

8.83 

807 

868 

11«08' 

8.97 

8.09 

814 

876 

10»47' 

8.84 

4.01 

an 

886 

••8(y 

9 

16«21' 

9.88 

9.78 

987 

979 

16«W 

9.87 

9.86 

mu 

978 

14*41' 

9.48 

9.01 

987 

984 

U' 

8        a8»49' 

1.51 

1.88 

166 

186 

98«90'      1.66| 

1.86 

168 

189 

21049/ 

1.50 

1.01 

161 

104 

Trommel  86  Inches  Diameter. 

16  Revolutions  a  Minute. 

18  Revolutions  a  Minute. 

^^0  Revolutions  a  Minute. 

SUding  Angle,  80>  18' . 

Sliding  Angle,  40»  97'. 

SUding  Angle,  41«  44'. 

9» 

Kf 

8»00' 

0.64 

11.66 

1,080 

1.806 

8»05' 

O.RS 

11.88 

1,116 

1,888 

80  0* 

10.19 

19.15 

1,144 

1,878 

9«»80' 

n  1 

S^W 

7.68 

0.91 

871 

1,045 

8*51' 

7.87 

0.45 

802 

1,071 

8«45 

8.00 

0.70 

016 

1,090 

8*80' 

ha — 

6'»88' 

6.48 

6.67 

008 

747 

6»94' 

5.61 

6.74 

638 

765 

6<»16' 

6.76 

6.01 

654 

7» 

5* 

1  -f 

VW 

8.89 

4.58 

486 

588 

r»43' 

8.01 

4.70 

447 

586 

7«»81' 

4.09 

4.89 

488 

5fi0 

70 

1^- 

11«06' 

9.71 

8.96 

811 

874 

lO'BO' 

9.77 

8.38 

810 

883 

10«33' 

9.85 

8.49 

888 

898 

0'»80' 

9 

le'oe' 

1.07 

9.86 

9S0 

976 

14044/ 

9.09 

9.49 

936 

988 

14»21' 

9.07 

9.40 

949 

900 

14« 

8 

98»27' 

1.28 

1.54 

157 

189 

21»54' 

1.89 

1.58 

161 

108 

21«»10' 

1.86 

1.68 

165 

108 
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TABLE  203&. — ^ROTATIONS  OF  TB0MMBL8  TO  DELIVEB  A  GBAIN  OF  OVEBSIZE^  AND 

THE  HELICAL  DISTANCE  TRAVELED  BY  THE  QBAIN. 


Trommel  48  Inches  Diameter. 


16  BeTolutions  a  Minute.    SUding  Angle,  40o  8'. 

17  Revolutions  a  Minute.    Sliding  Angle,  41*  21)' 

Slope  of 
Trommel 

Pitch 
Angle. 

Rotations  to  Deliver 

a  Grain  of  Oversize 

when  Length  of 

Trommel  is 

HeUcal  Distance 

Traveled  by  a  Orain 

when  Leiigth  is 

Pitch 
Angle. 

Rotations  to  Deliver 

a  Grain  of  Oversise 

when  Length  of 

Trommel  is 

• 

HeUcal  Distance 

Traveled  by  a  Orain 

when  Length  is 

Degrees. 

60  In. 

72  In. 

60  In. 

78  In. 

60  In. 

78  In. 

60  In. 

72  In. 

2»0' 

••ay 

140  (K 

8»07' 

6««r' 
7047/ 

10055' 
14052' 

22O05' 

7.82 
6.86 

4.18 
2.91 
2.06 
1.60 
0.96 

8.79 
7.06 
6.01 
8.40 
2.48 
1.80 
1.18 

1,106 
886 

688 

448 
817 
284 
160 

1,388 
1,068 
768 
681 
880 
281 
1« 

800I' 

8047' 

6017' 

7*84' 

IO086' 

14026' 

21026' 

7.54 
6.08 
4.80 
8.00 
2.18 
1.66 
1.01 

9.06 
7.28 
6.16 
8.60 
2.66 
1.86 
1.22 

1,189 
911 
661 
466 
886 
241 
164 

1,366 
1,098 
781 
647 
891 
280 
197 

Trommel  78  Inches  Diameter 

• 

18  Revolutions  a  Minute.     Sliding  Angle,  89*  61'. 

16  Revolutions  a  Minute.     Sliding  Angle,  48o  85' 

20  0* 

8O07' 

4.86 

5.84 

1,103 

1,382 

20^ 

6.14 

6.16 

1,164 

1,896 

2O80' 

8054' 

8.80 

4.67 

881 

1,068 

3042' 

4.11 

4.96 

961 

1,117 

8O80' 

5088' 

2.77 

8.38 

680 

756 

5011' 

2.08 

8.61 

666 

798 

50  0* 

7049' 

1.98 

2.82 

441 

520 

7024' 

2.04 

2.45 

466 

669 

70  (y 

IO068' 

1.87 

1.64 

816 

879 

10O28' 

1.46 

1.74 

838 

400 

908O' 

I4066' 

1.00 

1.19 

888 

280 

14007' 

1.06 

1.27 

246 

296 

140  C 

880II' 

0.66 

0.78 

159 

191 

200.57' 

0.60 

0.83 

168 

201 

Trommel  96  Inches  Diameter. 


10  Revolutions  a  Micute.     Sliding  Angle,  SO*  20'.  | 

12  Revolutions  a  Minute.    SUding  Angle,  41  •  88' 

j^C 

oooo* 

8.« 

4.84 

1,006 

1,312 

8O01' 

8.77 

4.68 

1,180 

1,8C6 

2O80' 

8O66' 

2.90 

8.47 

875 

1,060 

8047' 

8.01 

8.68 

Oil 

1,098 

8O80' 

6*81' 

8.06 

2.48 

686 

780 

6*17' 

8.16 

8.68 

661 

781 

50  0' 

TW 

1.44 

1.78 

438 

626 

7084' 

1.60 

1.80 

466 

547 

7*  V 

1100» 

1.08 

1.28 

818 

876 

\(fiW 

1.06 

1.27 

886 

801 

9030' 

I50OO' 

0.74 

0.80 

281 

877 

14026' 

0.77 

0.08 

241 

280 

WO' 

22022' 

0.48 

0.68 

168 

180 

21026' 

0.51 

0.61 

164 

197 

Effect  of  Slope. — ^This  may  be  stated  in  two  ways:  Other  things  being 
equal,  with  the  same  depth  of  bank  increase  of  slope  increases  enormously  the 
conveying  power  of  the  trommel ;  or  we  may  sav  that  for  the  same  quantity  of 
ore,  with  the  steeper  slope,  the  bank  will  be  much  thinner,  and  hence  the  screen- 
ing much  better.  These  facts,  for  a  trommel  36  inches  in  diameter,  72  inches 
long,  revolving  20  times  per  minute,  are  shown  in  Tables  204  and  205.  It 
should  be  stated  that  where  such  thin  banks  as  ^  inch  thick  are  given,  it  simply 
means  that  that  is  the  average  depth  of  continuous  layers  that  would  equal  in 
weight  tiie  sum  of  the  scattered  ore  fragments.  These  tables  are  based  on 
Table  203a. 

TABLE  204. — capacity  IN  24  HOURS  OF  A  TROMMEL  36   INCHES  DIAMETER,   72 

INCHES  LONG,  REVOLVING  20  TIMES  A  MINUTE,  FOR  GIVEN  DEPTHS  OF 

BANE,  AND  AT  DIFFERENT  SLOPES;  ASSUMING  THAT   1   CUBIC 

FOOT  OF  BROKEN  ORE  WEIGHS  94   POUNDS. 


Slope  of  TtammeL 


eo 
o-oo* 

140 


In.  per  Foot 


Ore  Bank  I4- in.  Deep. 
Trommel  Contains 
8.01  Pounds  of  Ore 

at  any  time,  (a) 


4.6  tons. 

6.8  tons. 

8.1  tons. 

11.7  tons. 

16.5  tons. 

88.6  tons. 
84.6  tons. 


Ore  Bank  V4in-  D^p. 
TVom  mei  Contains 
11.08  Pounds  of  Ore 
at  any  time,  (a) 


18.1  toot. 
16.4  tons. 
88.0  tons. 
88.0  tons. 
46.4  tons. 
68.8  toes. 
07.4  tons. 


Ore  Bank  1  in.  Deep. 
Trommel  Contains 
81.06  Pounds  of  Ore 
at  any  time,  (a) 


Ore  Bank  8  in.  Deep. 
Trommel  Contains 
87.14  Pounds  of  Ore 
at  any  time,  (a) 


86.8  tons. 
46.1  tons. 

64.7  tons. 

08.8  tons. 
180.8  tons. 
170.6  tons. 
874.4  tons. 


106.8  tons. 
180.4  tons. 
181 .6  tons. 
860.8  tons. 
866.0  tons. 
606.0  tons. 
760.8  tons. 


(a)  Including  the  undersiae. 
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TABLE  205. — THICEHEBS  OP  BANS  AND  WEIGHT  OF  OSE  IN  TKOUHSLB  30  AND  36 

IHCHBS  DIAliSTER,   73  INCHES  LONG,  BETOLVINQ  SO  TIHBS  A  HINnTB, 

WITH  DIFFERENT  RATES  OF  FEED   AND  AT  DIFFEBBNT  SLOPES; 

A88DHINQ    THAT    1    CCBIC    FOOT    OF    BBOSBN    ORB 

WEIGHS   94   FOUNDS. 

AbbrerbUana.— Deg.oijegreea;  Ft.=fc»t;  IiL=liicliea;  p.=par. 

I  Trommel  10  Indiea  Diameter,  TS  Inches  Long. 


iaoTi»»8ci»iuid 
In  W  Hours. 

IBS  Ton*  Bcreened 

150  Tons  Screened 
in  M  Hours. 

900  Tons  Bcrscoed 
InMHoun. 

!l 

Baok. 

l^mel 

St^ 

Ore  In 

Bonk. 

On.  in 

St 

s-ss 

B«k. 

.■ire. 

IlH 

1 

i 

IB 

J9 

Fou 

W 

7D 

a 

a 

10 

da. 

Incbee 

8. OS 

II 

1.80 

oIts 

Founds. 

148. a 

II 

sois 

1».9 

Incba 

1.98 

O'.K 

Pound* 

isa'i 

•Si. 

K.I 
40.4 
«6.8 

Inches. 

11 

1.07 
1.M 

Pounds. 

no.s 

1 

Trommel  SO  Incben  Diuaeur 

TBlDCbtH 

Long. 

ff 

14- 

0.90 

(a)  InoludlDK  ik 


The  Effect  of  Lbnqth  and  Slope  Combined. — Table  S06  shows  relative 
weights  of  ore  coBTeyed  by  trommels  with  equal  depths  of  bank  in  any  given 
time.  These  quantities  are  calculated  on  the  basis  that  36-inch,  48-inch,  72-inch 
and  96-inch  trommels  contain  respectively  1.1,  1.2?,  1.56  and  1.80  times  as 
much  ore  at  any  given  moment  as  a  30-inch  trommel  of  the  same  length.  These 
fifl;ures  are  practically  true  for  banks  varying  from  i  inch  to  2  inches  in  depth. 
The  greatest  error  in  the  table  is  0.8%.  To  eliminate  this  slight  error  would 
require  a  separate  table  for  each  depth.  Table  207  shows,  far  ttie  same  diame- 
ters and  slopes  as  in  Table  206,  the  relative  lengths  that  will  give  the  same 
length  of  helical  path  in  all  cases;  equal  lengths  of  path  being  necessary  to 
yield  the  same  quality  of  screening,  provided  there  is  the  same  depth  of  bank 
in  each  case.  Both  of  these  tables  are  based  on  Tables  203a  and  2036.  Two 
ezampleE  of  their  use  follow ;  If  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  trommel  9S  inches 
in  diameter,  sloping  14°,  revolving  12  times  per  minute,  is  called  100  unite  of 


Traonueiao  Inches 

rrom^ea^^cbe. 

Inches  Diameter 

Trommel  7B 
Inches  mameler 

Trommel  M 
tncheaDISDieCHr 

^S^^'-' 

■"-SS,-.-'"' 

'^SSS.'" 

•^SSS" 

DSK. 

per  Ft 

10 

18 

» 

IS 

,. 

» 

IB 

17 

1> 

IE 

10 

» 

II 

T'O' 

1)4- 
S 

8.1 

11 

< 
1! 

1 

si 

8! 

I 

Is 

J;} 

w'.o 

11 

ill 

10.7 
1 

ll.T 

1 

88.8 

U.S 
I«.9 

g:5 

48.1 

m.9 

100.0 
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TABLE  207. — ^BBLATIVB  LEKOTHS  OF  TB0MMBL8  NBCESSABT  FOB  THE  CAPACITIES 

GIVEN  IN   TABLE   206. 


Slope  of 

Trommel  80  IncheB 
Diameter. 

Trommel  86  Inches 
Diameter. 

Trommel  48 
Inches  Diameter 

Trommel  7S 
Inches  Diameter 

Tkt>mmel96 
Inches  Diameter 

TromnieL 

ReTolutlons  per 
Minute. 

Revolutions  per 
Minute. 

Berolutions  per 
Minute. 

Eerolutlons  per 
Blinute. 

«^    Inches 
*^«   per  Ft 

16 

18 

90 

16 

18 

80 

15 

17 

18 

16 

10 

18 

Relative  fjengths  of  Tronunels. 


V  v 

Hf 

14.5 

14.8 

18.8 

14.8 

18.0 

18.5 

14.0 

18.6 

14.1 

18.8 

14.8 

18.6 

vw 

iZ-  > 

18.1 

17.7 

17.8 

17.8 

17.4 

16.9 

17.5 

17.0 

17.6 

16.6 

17.7 

17.0 

8*80' 

«— 

85.8 

84.6 

84.8 

94.0 

84.8 

98.7 

84.5 

88.8 

84.6 

88.8 

84.8 

88.6 

5«  0' 

1  + 

86.1 

85.4 

84.6 

85.6 

84.7 

88.8 

85.0 

84.0 

85.1 

88.8 

85.4 

84.0 

r»  0' 

1^- 

60.5 

49.4 

48.8 

408 

48.6 

47.8 

48.9 

47.5 

40.1 

46.5 

40.5 

47.5 

8'»80' 

8 

C8.8 

66.8 

66.4 

67.4 

66.7 

64.0 

66.8 

64.8 

66.5 

68.0 

67.1 

64.8 

14«  0* 

8 

100.0 

08.1 

06.8 

08.7 

00.3 

Ot.O 

96.9 

04.6 

07.5 

02.8 

08.1 

04.5 

weight,  the  same  quality  of  screening  will  be  done  by  a  trommel  36  inches  in 
diameter  with  the  same  slope,  revolving  20  times  per  minute,  with  a  capacity 
of  38.2  units  of  weight,  and  the  relative  lengths  would  be  94.6  and  94.0,  that  is 
to  say,  practically  the  same  length.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  36-inch  trommel 
had  sloped  6®  instead  of  14°,  the  capacity  would  be  only  12.9  units  of  weight, 
but  the  necessary  length  would  be  reduced  to  33.8.  The  capacity  is  reduced 
more  than  the  length.  In  like  manner  a  great  variety  of  conditions  may  be 
compared.  Capacity  cannot  be  much  increased,  however,  by  increasing  length 
without  increasing  slope  also.  For  example,  if  a  trommel  5  feet  long  is  screen- 
ing well  to  its  full  capacity,  and  it  is  attempted. to  double  the  capacity  by  dou- 
bling the  length,  the  first  5  feet  will  be  overcrowded  and  screening  poorly,  and 
the  second  6  feet  will  also  be  overcrowded  and  screening  poorly ;  but  by  doubling 
the  length  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  slope,  the  capacity  can  be  doubled 
(see  Tables  206  and  207).  If,  however,  there  is  not  enough  fall  to  permit  an 
increase  of  either  length  or  slope,  the  2  five-foot  lengths  may  be  placed  side 
by  side  and  the  ore  divided  between  them. 

Practically,  the  mill  man  aims,  as  a  rule,  not  at  great  quantity  but  at  good 
quality;  and  when  he  seeks  this  by  the  14°  slope,  he  does  not  try  for  the 
enormous  capacity  that  the  trommel  will  give  if  its  helical  path  is  lengthened  as 
above,  but  rather  for  the  very  much  thinner  bank  that  the  14°  slope  will  give  on 
the  same  quantity,  in  order  to  give  the  greatly  improved  quality  of  screening 
that  will  result  The  thin  bank  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
length. 

Effect  op  Speed. — ^Table  206  shows  that  the  capacity  is  noticeably  increased 
with  the  speed  of  revolution.  For  example:  A  36-inch  trommel,  sloping  6°, 
making  16  revolutions  a  minute,  screens  10.9  units  of  weight,  while  if  its  revo- 
lutions be  put  up  to  20,  it  will  screen  12.9  units.  The  increasing  speed,  to  be 
sure,  increases  the  centrifugal  force,  which  tends  to  blind  the  screen,  but  the 
effect  of  this  probably  is  not  serious  for  a  36-inch  trommel  until  we  go  beyond 
20  revolutions  a  minute.     See  Fig.  231  and  §272  (paragraph  on  Revolutions). 

The  Effect  of  Varying  the  Diameter. — Tables  206  and  207  show  that, 
with  the  same  number  of  revolutions  and  the  same  slope,  the  capacity  of  a 
36-inch  trommel  is  practically  1.3  times  that  of  a  30-inch  trommel  of  the  same 
length.  The  centrifugal  force,  however,  is  greater  in  the  former,  and  to  make 
a  perfectly  fair  comparison,  the  revolutions  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  make 
the  centrifugal  force  the  same  in  the  two  machines.  The  depth  of  bank  and 
the  quality  of  screening  will  then  be  the  same  in  both  trommels,  and  the  36-inch 
trommel  will  have  practically  1.2  times  the  capacity  of  the  30-inch  trommel; 
that  is  to  say^  the  capacities  of  the  two  are  in  proportion  to  their  diameters. 
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In  fact^  when  the  lengths  and  elopes  are  the  same,  and  the  speeds  are  snch  as 
to  make  the  centrifugal  forge  the  same,  the  capacities  of  any  two  trommels  are 
practically  proportional  to  their  diameters,  for  the  depths  of  bank  under  con- 
sideration (2  inches  or  less).  The  helical  distance  traveled  will  be  exactly  the 
same  for  all  diameters  if  the  lengths  and  slopes  are  alike,  so  that  the  wear  on 
screens,  per  ton  of  ore,  will  be  the  same.  The  frequency  of  changing  screens 
will  be  the  same,  but  the  labor  of  changing,  per  ton  of  ore,  will  be  inversely  as 
the  diameters.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  running  expense  of  a  large  diameter 
trommel  is  no  greater  and  may  be  even  less  than  that  of  a  small  one,  per  ton 
of  ore  treated.  On  this  account,  diameters  which  are  much  greater  than  those 
commonly  used  have  been  computed  and  placed  in  the  tables  for  convenience 
of  mill  men  who  may  desire  to  experiment  in  this  direction.  Diameters  equal 
to  the  largest  shown  in  the  tables  are  sometimes  used  for  coal.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  first  cost  of  trommels  will  increase  somewhat  more  rapidly  than 
the  diameters. 

§293.  Depth  of  Bane  and  Quality  op  Work  depend  mainly  upon  the 
slope  of  the  trommel,  the  rate  of  feeding,  and  the  speed  of  revolution.  If  the 
bank  is  too  deep  good  screening  cannot  be  done,  no  matter  how  long  the  trom- 
mel is.     If  the  bank  is  too  thin,  time  is  wasted. 

At  Laurenburg  a  conical  trommel  having  8-mm.  round  holes  with  28  inches 
large  diameter,  49  inches  perforated  length  and  2°  50'  slope,  has  been  replaced 
by  one  with  64  inches  large  diameter,  26  inches  perforated  length  and  6**  45' 
slope  run  at  6  revolutions  per  minute."  The  steeper  slope  and  greater  diame- 
ter have  both  helped  to  diminish  the  depth  of  bank  and  to  improve  screening 
to  an  extent  which  warranted  shortening  the  screen.  The  net  result  was  less 
wear  of  screen  and  less  slimes  from  abrasion  of  the  ore. 

The  importance  of  steeper  slope  and  shorter  length  for  a  given  capacity  does 
not  appear  to  be  perfectly  understood.  The  following  figures  have  been  taken 
from  Table  186  to  illustrate  this  point: 


Slope  of  TrommeL 

Number  of  Trom* 

melB  88  Inches  to 

SO  Inches  Long. 

Number  of 
Trommels  80 
Inches  Long. 

Number  of 
Trommels  78 
Inches  Long. 

Number  of  Trom- 
mels 00  Inches  to 
168  Inches  Long. 

!•  5'    to    8»55' 
40  S'    to   4«48' 
5*        to    ^^W 

7 
8 

8 

10 
5 

8 
5 
17 
8 
1 
4 

85 
6 

V  V    %o   7*1(K 

4 

epw 

V*W 

7 

14» 

'*'  i 

.J.......... 

There  are  three  large  entries  in  this  list  which  appear  to  indicate  that  this 
problem  is  being  worked  out  by  natural  selection :  25  very  long  trommels  have 
from  V  b'  to  3**  56'  slope;  17  six-foot  trommels  have  from  6®  to  5**  55*  slope; 
7  five-foot  trommels  have  9"^  30'  slope.  Here,  throwing  out  certain  odd  figures, 
which  may  be  considered  exceptional,  we  have  evidence  that  mill  men  recognize 
that  if  a  gentle  slope  is  to  be  used  the  trommel  must  be  long,  while  if  a  steep 
slope  is  used  it  may  be  short.  If  it  can  be  short,  it  should  be,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent wear  of  screen  and  breakage  of  ore. 

Table  186  shows  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  diminish  the  slope 
and  increase  the  length  as  the  size  of  the  ore  diminishes.  This  is  done  on  the 
basis  that  the  fine  sizes  are  harder  to  screen  and  should  therefore  be  kept  longer 
in  the  screen.  There  seems  no  reason,  however,  why  a  fine  size  should  screen 
more  advantageously  at  a  gentle  angle  than  a  coarse  size.  If,  then,  steep  slopes 
thin  the  banks  and  improve  screening  for  coarse  screens,  they  will  also  do  it 
for  fine.    It  is  probable  that  short  screens,  6  feet  long,  with  somewhere  from 
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9"*  to  14°  slope,  will  be  found  so  much  more  efficient  for  screening,  and  so  much 
less  expensive,  that  they  will  be  adopted  for  all  sizes,  coarse  and  fine. 

Tests  of  Mill  Work. — ^The  author  obtained  samples  of  trommel  products 
from  Mills  22,  28,  30  and  38  in  order,  by  carefully  sizing  them  on  hand  screens, 
to  determine  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  mills;  and  then,  if  possible, 
to  explain  any  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  work  by  studying  the  various 


TABLE  208. — SIZING  TESTS  OP  TBOMMEL  PRODUCTS  PROM 

MILL 

22.* 

Hffl  Sixes. 

Through  19  on  6  mm. 

Through  6  on  8  mm. 

Number  on  Pig.  &85. 

1 

8 

4 

CumuIatiTO 
Percent. 

Percent 

Cumulative 
Percent. 

Percent. 

Cumulative 
Percent. 

Tbroajrh  16.0   on  11.8    mm. 
•*        11.8     "    8.09     ** 

4.0 

84.8 

45.8 

18.5 

1.7 

0.8 

0.1 

4.0 
88.8 
84.1 
97.6 
99.8 
99.6 
99.7 

"         8.08    •'    6.61     " 

8.4 
45.8 
48.5 
8.5 
0.5 
0.8 
0.8 
0.1 

8.4 
47.7 
96.8 
98.7 
99.9 
99.5 
99.7 
90.8 

••          6.61    *•    8.94     " 
••          8.94    "    9.69     •• 
••          8.60    "    1.89     •• 
••          1.89    ••    1.49      " 
**          1.49    **    0.945    ^ 

0.8 

90.8 

86.8 

18.5 

14.6 

7.8 

5.1 

1.4 

8.7 

8.8 

0.9 

1.8 

0.8 

1.8 

0.8 
81.0 
47.8 
61.8 
75.0 

**          0.945  **    0.667    ** 

88.7 

u          y  097  t*    0  498    ** 

88.8 

M          0  498  **    0.871    ** 

. ..••••••••.. 

90.8 

••          0.871  "    0.970    '• 

•••••••••• 

98.9 

••          0.870  ••    0.168    " 



96.1 

**          0.158  "    0.119    ** 



97.0 

M          0.119  **    0.078    •• 

98.8 

**          0.078  "    0.069    " 

96.4 

nn^    , 

0.4 

0.8 

KUHOB*  •••••••••.•.•••••••.».«•.••""""■• 

Total 

100.1     1 

100.1 

99.7 

•  The  significance  of  the  columns  headed  *'  Cumulative  percent.**  Is  explained  in  1 868-S  866. 


TABLE  209. — SIZING  TESTS  OP  TROMMEL  PRODUCTS  PROM  MILL  28.^ 


Numher  on  Pig.  687. 


Through 


44.8 
81.9 
98.8 
16.0 
11.8 
8.08 
5.61 
8.94 
8.69 
1.89 
1.49 
0.945 
0.667 
0.486 
0.871 
0.870 
0.168 
0.119 
0.078 
Pines.. 


on  81.9     mm. 


»• 
tt 

M 
M 
•t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

»i 

tt 

tt 


98.8 

16.0 

11.8 
8.08 
5.61 
8.94 
8.69 
1.89 
1.49 
0.945 
0.667 
0.493 
0.871 
0.270 
0.15.S 
0.119 
0.078 
0.009 


tt 


it 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
It 
It 
It 
It 
11 
It 
It 
tt 
It 


ivcai.  ..•...•••.••... 


MiU 


Peed. 


5.9 
16.6 
18.3 
16.4 
9.8 
8.8 
6.2 
4.7 
2.9 
1.7 
8.2 
1.6 
1.8 
0.4 
1.0 
1.5 
0.8 
1.2 
0.8 
8.1 


99.7 


S 

**  a 


6. 
ft!. 
35. 
52. 
62. 
70. 
77. 
81. 
84. 
88. 
88 
90. 
91 
01. 
92. 
94 
95. 
96. 
96. 


Through 

40  on  96 

mm. 


8 


100.0 


100.0 


a^ 


100 


Through 

95  on  16 

mm. 


8 


17.9 
82.1 


100.0 


17.9 
100 


Through 

16oii£i 

muL 


4.5 

94.9 

0.6 


100.0 


4.5 
99.4 
100 


Through 
18  on  8 


62.4 

86.0 

1.6 


100.0 


h 

i£ 


o 


2.4 

98.4 
100 


Through 
8oao 


58.9 

40.4 

0.5 


99.8 


58.9 

W.o 

99.8 


Through 
5  0118.6 


0.8 
78.0 
87.7 


100.0 


^1 
U 


0.8 
78.8 
100 


Through 

8.5  on8 

mm. 


8 


Ii 

£ 


I 


51.0 

44.2 

4.8 


99.5 


51.0 
96.2 
99.5 


Through 
8mm. 


5.6 

21.2 

16.8 

13.7 

5.6 

8.9 

18.8 

8.8 

5.6 

0.9 

4.4 


. . ..  99.8 


5.6 
26.8 
48.1 
56.8 
68.4 
71.8 
85.1 
88.9 
94.5 
95.4 


*  The  signiflcance  of  the  columns  headed  "  Cumulative  percent"  is  explained  in  f  868-S  886^ 
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adjustments  of  the  mill  screens.  The  results  are  shown  in  Tablea  208,  209, 
210  and  211.  Before  examining  them  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  the  causes 
of  unsatisfactory  worL  If  the  screen  holes  are  smaller  than  they  are  rated,  the 
oversize  product  will  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  fines;  while  if  the  holes 
are  larger  the  oversize  will  appear  to  be  more  free  from  fines  than  it  should, 
and  the  next  smaller  oversize  will  contain  larger  grains  than  it  should.    If  the 

TABLE  210. — SIZING  TB8T8  OF  TROMMEL  PBODUCTS  FROM   MILL  30.* 


Number  oo  Fig.  689l 


Through  81.9 
•*  98.8 
••  16.0 
••        11.8 

"       actt 

••  6.61 

••  8.94 

••         8.60 
••  1.89 

••  1.49 

0.946 
0.667 
0.406 
0.8n 
0.970 
ai68 
0.119 
0.078 


14 
U 
»» 


u 


•t 

•« 

M 
*t 

kt 


Ftnei. 


98.8 

16.0 

11.9 
8.09 
6.61 
8.94 
8.69 
1.89 
1.49 
0.945 
0.667 
0.498 
0.871 
0.870 
0.168 
0.11» 
0.078 

ao6o 


mm 

M 


U 


U 


U 
l« 

M 

•tl 

tl 


Mill  81X88. 


Throos^  86 
on  16  mm. 


Total. 


8.8 

88.0 
68.1 
17.0 
8.9 
0.6 
0.8 
0.1 
0.1 


0.9 


100.1 


8.8 
86.8 
78.4 
96.4 
98.8 
98.8 
99.0 
99.1 
99.8 


Through  16 
on  10  nun. 


£ 


18.9 
51.6 
88.3 
8.7 
1.8 
0.7 
0.8 
0.8 


0.9 


100.0 


18.9 
69.8 
98.1 
96.8 
98.0 
98.7 
98.9 
90.1 


Through  10 
on7mm. 


7.4 
47.7 
8.4 
9.0 
8.0 
0.5 
0.8 
0.1 


0.6 


90.9 


7.4 
66.1 
87.5 
96.5 
98.6 
90.0 

Vv.O 

90.4 


Through? 

on  5  ******! 


4.0 

86.5 

40.8 

18.5 

8.9 

1.7 

0.4 

0.1 


)•••••■< 


•••«•••■ 


0.5 


99.8 


4.0 
40.6 
80.7 
94.8 
97.1 
98.8 
99.8 
99.8 


Through  6 
on8mm. 


9.6 

98.0 

88.0 

16.1 

19.1 

7.0 

8.8 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.8 


0.8 


100.0 


8.6 
96.6 
68.6 
69.7 
88.8 
95.8 
98.1 
98.5 
99.0 
99.4 
99.6 
99.7 


Through 
8  mm. 


0.5 

6.4 

9.4 

80.5 

14.8 

11.8 

8.6 

6.0 

9.7 

8.8 

4.8 

0.9 

9.5 


I . . . . .  iWI.O 


0.6 
6.9 
16.S 
86.8 
61.0 
68.8 
64.9 
70.9 
80.6 
88.9 
88.9 
89.1 


>••••••• 


•  The ■JgnWoance oC  (he oolunms headed  "CumulatiTe  peroenf  la ezphOned hi  1 868-f  866. 


TABLE  211. — ^SIZINO  TESTS  OF  TBOMMEL  PBODUCTS   FROM  MILL  38.* 


Mill  8IS68. 

Tbrouflrh  88.1  on 
89.8  mm. 

Through  98.8  on 
9.6  nun. 

Through  9.6  on 
6  nun. 

Through  6  on 
9.6  mm. 

Ifomber  on  Fig  641 

1 

9 

8 

4 

Per- 
eent. 

CumulatiTe 
Percent. 

Bv- 

cent. 

cumulative 
Percent. 

Per. 
cent 

Cumulative 
Percent. 

Per- 

oent. 

Cnmufaithpv 
Peroent^ 

Through  44.8    on  81 .9  mm. 

94.8 

41.8 

89.4 

4.8 

0.8 

84.8 
65.5 
04.9 
99.1 
99.8 

"       81.9      "89.8     " 

0.4 

17.6 

88.9 

86.0 

15.4 

1.6 

0.8 

0.1 

oii 

18.0 
66.8 
89.8 
97.6 
99.9 
99.5 
99.6 

••       tt.8      "  16.0    • 

•*        16.0      "  11.8    • 

••        11.8      ••    8.08  " 

0.8 

48.0 

88.0 

10.1 

8.8 

1.1 

1.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 
48.8 
80.8 
90.9 
96.7 
94.8 
96.0 
96.8 
97.6 
97.7 
98.8 
98.9 

••         8.09    ••    6.61    ** 

9.9 

81.4 
49.8 
81.7 
6.9 
8.8 
0.8 
0.8 

9.9 

*         6.61    ••    8.94   ** 

98  6 

"         8.94    **    8.69   '' 

66  9 

••         8.68    ••    1.89   *' 

87.8 

••         1.89    ••    1.49   •* 

94.6 

*         1.49    ••    0.945  ♦• 

96.8 

••         0.945  ••    0.667  " 

99.1 

••         0.667  "   0.498  •• 

99.4 

••         0.498  "    0.871  ♦• 

*         0.8n  "    0.970" 

••         0.870  "    0.158  •• 

FfaMt 

0.7 

"Ha 

"h'X 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

99.7 

100.0 

•  The  Bigniflcanoe  of  the  columns  beaded  "  CunuiIaUTe  percent."  Is  ezplafaied  in  %  868-|  806l 
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holes  are  of  the  exact  size  they  are  rated,  some  of  the  following  difficulties  may 
occur:  the  screen  is  crowded  by  too  rapid  feeding;  it  has  too  little  slope  for  its 
length  or  too  little  length  for  its  slope;  it  lias  too  small  a  percentage  of  open- 
ing; too  little  water  is  used  to  remove  the  adhering  fines;  or  the  holes  are  par- 
tially blinded  by  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  grains  about  the  size  of 
the  holes.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  percentage  of  fines  in  the  oversize  running 
down  to  small  sizes  will  be  too  large.  It  should  be  noticed  that  a  certain  amount 
of  fines  aie  produced  by  abrasion  after  the  screening  is  finished. 

Examination  of  the  results  plotted  in  Fig.  535,  Chapter  XXI.,  shows  that 
in  Mill  22  the  oversize  of  the  6-mm.  screen  contains  24%  finer  than  6  mm.; 
and  the  oversize  of  the  3-mm.  screen  contains  7%  finer  than  3  mm.;  but  the 
holes  in  the  3-mm.  screen  were  worn  so  that  the  undersize  contained  14% 
coarser  than  3  mm.  These  screens  are  very  long  (124  inches)  and  have  very 
gentle  slope  (3°).     The  first  screen  receives  175  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours. 

The  samples  from  Mill  28  were  too  small  in  quantity  to  give  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  work,  especially  the  first  five  (namely  the  feed,  and  the  oversizes  of 
the  25,  16,  12  and  8-mm.  screens).  For  part  of  the  curves  on  Fig.  537  there 
were  so  few  points  to  be  plotted  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  curves.  This  is  especially  true  when  there  is  no  plotted  point  near  the 
zero  per  cent.  line.  However  the  curves  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  holes 
in  some  of  the  mill  screens  were  considerably  worn;  for  example,  the  size 
"through  12  on  8  mm.'^  contains  about  35%  coarser  than  12  mm. ;  "through  5 
on  3.5  mm.'^  contains  about  25%  coarser  than  5  mm. 

Fig.  539  shows  that  in  Mill  30  the  15-mm.  oversize  contains  67%  finer  than 
15  mm.;  the  10-mm.  oversize  contains  67%  finer  than  10  mm.;  the  7-mm. 
oversize  contains  77%  finer  than  7  mm.;  the  5-mm.  oversize  contains  85%  finer 
than  5  mm.;  and  the  3-mm.  oversize  contains  82%  finer  than  3  mm.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  holes  were  enlarged  by  wear.  The  screens  are  arranged 
tandem,  are  short  (30  and  40  inches)  and  have  gentle  slopes  (from  3**  to  4®  15'). 
The  first  screen  receives  260  tons  in  24  hoursw 

Fig.  541  shows  that  in  Mill  38  the  22.2-mm.  oversize  contains  34%  finer 
than  22.2  mm.;  the  9.5-mm.  oversize  contains  30%  finer  than  9.5  mm.;  the 
5-mm.  oversize  contains  40%  finer  than  5  mm. ;  and  the  2.5-mm.  oversize  con- 
tains 28%  finer  than  2.5  mm.  These  screens  are  of  medium  length  (72  inches), 
and  of  moderate  slope  (4°  45'  to  5°  55'),  steeper  than  in  the  other  mills.  The 
first  screen  receives  150  tons  in  24  hours. 

Omitting  Mill  28  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  samples,  we  see  that  the 
best  work  is  done  by  Mill  22,  and  the  poorest  by  Mill  30,  the  work  of  Mill  38 
lying  between  the  two.  Looking  for  the  causes,  we  find  that  Mill  30  is  treat- 
ing much  more  ore  than  the  others;  it  is  using  tandem  trommels  (which  Mills 
20  and  38  do  not),  a  system  which  overcrowds  the  earlier  screen;  and  it  uses 
gentle  slopes  combined  with  short  lengths.  Better  work  probably  could  have 
been  done  in  all  of  the  mills  if  steeper  slopes,  say  9°,  had  been  used,  and  with 
this  the  long  trommels  of  Mill  22  could  have  been  shortened. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  fines  in  the  oversize  of  fine  screens  is 
generally  greater  than  in  coarse,  the  reasons  for  which  are  explained  in  §  290. 
In  Mill  38  one  is  surprised  to  see  finer  stuff  in  the  oversize  of  the  5-mm.  than 
of  the  2.5-mm.  screen.  This  appears  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  has  more  grains  of  about  the  size  of  the  hole  than  the  latter  (25% 
as  against  16%;  within  the  size  limits  10%  above  and  10%  below  the  diameters 
of  the  holes). 

Table  212  shows  the  results  of  tests  made  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  of  St 
Louis,  on  the  oversize  products  of  trommels  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mo.  The 
tests  were  made  by  treating  samples  of  about  8  or  10  pounds  on  the  veiy  screens 
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from  which  they  were  taken^  at  a  time  when  the  mill  was  idle  and  therefore 
the  screening  could  be  dooe  accurately. 


TABLE  212. — ^TESTS  OF  OVERSIZE  PRODUCTS  OP  TROMMELS  AT  IRON  MOUNTAIN,  MO. 
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(a)  These  are  the  long,  flat  grains  that  could  pass  through  the  holes  endwise,  but  not  if  their  major 
were  parallel  to  the  screen.    (6)  The  weight  and  count  were  made  on  the  same  sample. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CLASSIFIERS. 

§294.  DsFiKiTiON  AND  CLASSIFICATION. — ClassifieTB  816  devices  for  sub- 
jecting sands  or  slimes  to  the  action  of  water  under  free  settling  conditions, 
either  to  obtain  a  series  of  products  diminishing  in  size,  preparatory  to  subse- 
quent treatment,  or  to  settle  the  whole  material  as  completely  as  possible  from 
the  water. 

They  all  have  a  carrying  current,  by  which  is  meant  a  current  of  water  which 
carries  forward  whatever  grains  may  remain  suspended  in  it.  Some  of  them 
have  also  rising  hydraulic,  or  clear  water  currents  added  from  below.  According 
to  the  purpose  to  be  served,  the  design  of  the  apparatus  and  the  mode  of  employ- 
ing the  above  currents,  these  appliances  may  be  classed  in  nine  groups,  as  follows : 

(a)      USINQ  HYDRAULIC  WATER. 

I.  Trough  or  shallow  pocket  hydraulic  classifiers. 
II.  Deep  pocket  hydraulic  classifiers. 
III.  Tubular  hydraulic  classifiers. 

(b)   NOT  USING  HTDRAULIO  WATBB. 

lY.  Surface  current  box  classifiers. 
V.  Whole  current  box  classifiers. 
TI.  Distributing  boxes. 
VII.  Unwatering  boxes. 
VIII.  Settling  tanks. 
IX.  Clarifying  reservoirs. 

Groups  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

§  295.  Principlbs  of  Action. — ^These  subject  the  sands,  while  being  moved 
forward  by  the  carrying  current,  to  a  series  of  upward  hydraulic  currents, 
each  of  which  acts  in  its  own  pocket.  The  effect  produced  is  that  grains  of  sand 
which  are  heavy  enough  to  settle  against  the  hydraulic  current,  may  do  so  and 
can  pass  out  at  an  orifice  or  spigot  designed  for  that  purpose,  while  the  lighter 
ones  are  lifted  and  carried  forward  to  the  next  hydraulic  current.  A  series  of 
these  pockets,  with  their  quantities  of  hydraulic  water  graduated  so  as  to  have 
less  and  less  upward  current,  will  yield  products  ranging  from  the  coarse  size 
of  the  first  to  the  fine  size  of  the  last,  and  the  finest  grains  will  be  in  the  over- 
fiow  from  the  last  pocket. 

The  tube  or  orifice  up  through  which  the  hydraulic  water  passes  will  be  called 
the  sorting  column  and  its  size  and  shape  are  of  great  importance  as  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  products,  as  in  it  the  true  work  of  separation  takes  place. 

The  use  of  dial  cocks  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  hydraulic  water  is  to  be 
recommended  for  restoring  the  conditions  after  flushing  out  the  spigots,  as  well 
as  for  inspection  to  see  that  the  mill  boys  are  not  deranging  the  machines. 
Constant  hydraulic  water  is  essential  to  good  work.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
a  tank  or  reservoir  with  constant  level.    Constant  feed  water  for  the  carrying 
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current  is  likewise  essential  for  good  work.  A  strainer  to  remove  fibre,  chips 
and  large,  abnormal  particles  from  the  feed  where  fine  pulp  is  treated  is  an  im- 
portant adjunct.  This  strainer  may  often  be  required  for  the  hydraulic  water. 
This  fibre  screen  should  be  large  enough  to  run  some  time  without  being  cleaned, 
should  be  arrranged  for  easy  cleaning  and  should  be  cleaned  at  regular  intervals. 
§  296.  Spigots. — ^The  size  of  the  opening  will  depend  upon  the  head  of  water, 
the  quantity  of  material  to  be  discharged,  and  the  size  of  the  grain.  It  must 
be  large  enough  for  free  flow.  The  spigot  may  be  a  short  length  of  iron  pipe, 
fitted  into  a  perforated  wooden  plug,  and  it,  in  turn,  fitted  to  a  nipple  screwed 
into  the  plank  wall  of  the  classifier.  This  pipe  and  plug  spigot  is  the  simplest 
of  all  forms ;  it  retains  its  size  fairly  well ;  it  is  cheap  and  instantly  replaced  by 
a  new  one,  kept  in  stock,  and  the  spigot  is  fiushed  free  from  obstructions  more 
easily  and  completely  than  with  any  other  form. 

Dial  cocks  are  sometimes  used  for  spigots,  but  they  are  open  to  three  serious 
objections:  they  are  costly;  they  wear  out  quickly,  so  that  the  reading  loses 
its  significance;  and  finally,  the  spigot  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the 
place  for  an  easily  and  often  used  adjustment.  The  spigot  should  be  set  once 
for  all,  and  the  adjusting  should  be  done  by  the  hydraulic  water. 

A  nipple,  a  bit  of  hose  and  a  pinch  cock  form  a  convenient  spigot,  but  the 
orifice  is  not  circular,  so  that  this  form  does  not  run  so  smoothly  as  the  pipe 
and  plug.  It  offers  the  temptation  of  adjusting  the  outgoing  stream,  which  is 
of  doubtful  benefit,  and  it  is  more  expensive  than  the  pipe  and  plug.  It  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  easily  be  elevated  to  discharge  at  a  higher  level  if  desired. 
A  molasses  spigot  which  has  a  swing  gate,  cutting  off  part  of  an  orifice  at  the 
flanged  end  of  a  pipe  has  the  disadvantages  that  it  wears  rapidly,  does  not 
form  a  round  opening,  and  it  introduces  the  adjustment  of  the  spigot  discharge. 
A  triangle  and  gate  is  practically  the  same  as  the  molasses  spigot,  except  that 
it  uses  the  sliding  gate ;  and  the  orifice,  whatever  may  be  its  size,  is  always  an 
equilateral  triangle. 

The  rising  discharge,  or  goose  neck  (see  Fig.  254c),  is  a  scheme  for  using  a 
larger  pipe  for  the  spigot,  since  small  spigots  under  high  head  are  liable  to 
choke  with  fibre  imless  the  water  has  been  through  a  fine  screen.  The  goose 
neck  discharges  the  spigot  product  at  a  higher  level  than  that  at  which  it  leaves 
the  classifier,  thereby  diminishing  the  speed  of  fiow  and  allowing  a  larger  pipe 
to  be  used.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  spigot  stream,  overcharged  wiSi  sand, 
will  certainly  choke  this  kind  of  a  spigot,  it  cannot  be  used  except  with  very 
fine  sand,  and  then  only  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  its  use.  An  X 
below  and  a  T  above,  both  with  plugs  in  them  (see  Fig.  2776),  will  allow  it  to 
be  flushed  out  thoroughly  in  all  parts.  It  can  probably  be  run  with  less  water 
than  the  short  pipe  and  plug  spigot,  and  it  saves  mill  height.  It  may  be  made 
with  adjustable  column,  either  as  a  hose  or  as  an  iron  pipe  turning  upon  an 
elbow  thread  at  the  bottom. 

Linkenbach^^  describes  a  spigot  discharge  consisting  of  a  disc  with  holes  of 
varying  diameters  arranged  concentrically  around  its  center.  The  disc  revolves 
in  front  of  and  close  to  the  end  of  the  discharging  pipe.  Thus  a  larger  or 
smaller  hole  may  be  rotated  into  line  and  the  amount  of  discharge  varied  accord- 
ingly. 

In  Mill  28  a  nest  of  two  removable  flanged  thimbles,  set 
into  the  top  of  the  spigot  pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  233,  is  used 
in  the  unwatering  boxes.  If  the  smaller  does  not  discharge 
a  sufficient  amount,  it  is  removed  and  the  larger  then  con* 
stitutes  the  spigot.  If  a  still  larger  opening  is  desired,  the 
larger  thimble  may  also  be  removed  and  the  pipe  itself  forms 
JFIQ.  233.        the  spigot. 
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§  297.  Purpose  and  Essential  Qualities. — Hydraulic  classifiers  of  a  great 
variety  of  forms  are  used  for  handling  the  products  which  are,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  mill  men,  too  line  to  size  economically  with  screens,  and  the  products 
they  yield  form  a  decreasing  series  differing  from  those  of  the  screens  in  that 
they  are  not  truly  sized  but  sorted  products,  obeying  approximately  the  various 
laws  of  free  settling  in  water  given  in  Chapter  XII.  The  spigot  products  are 
in  almost  every  instance  treated  on  jigs.  The  fine  overfiow  of  the  last  hydraulic 
treatment  is  usually  sent  to  the  box  classifier ;  then  to  vanners  or  tables,  or  occa- 
sionally to  jigs ;  it  is  often  sent  directly  to  these  machines. 

table  213. — SIZES  OF  feed  to  hydraulic  classifiers. 


Sixe  of  tfaxliniiin  Grain 
in  Feed. 

Number  of  Mills  that  have 
this  Si«3  of  Feed. 

Siie  of  ITaTlmiiin  Grain 
In  Feed. 

Number  of  Mills  that  have 
tills  Sise  of  Feed. 

Mm. 

6.0 

4.76 

4.6 

8.8 

8.8 

Inches. 
0.80 

O.ft 
0.18 

o.li 

0.10 
0.09 
0.06 
0.G6 

1 
6 

1 
8 
8 
10 
8 
1 
4 
8 

Mm. 

1.86 

1.88 

0.88 

0.086 

6  mesh. 
10  mesh. 
18  mesh. 
14  mesh. 
84  or  80  mesh. 
80  mesh. 

Inches. 
0.06 
0.048 
0.086 
0.086 

8.0 

8.6 

8.8 

8.0 

1.6 

The  sizes  fed  to  hydraulic  classifiers  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  213. 
As  shown  in  Table  213,  the  size  of  the  maximum  grain  in  the  feed  material 
ranges  from  5  mm.  down  to  0.635  mm.  That  in  the  final  overfiow  ranges  per- 
haps from  0.50  mm.  down  to  0.25  mm.  (see  §352).  Linkenbach  recommends 
1.5  mm.  as  the  best  maximum  grain  to  feed  to  hydraulic  classifiers  and  0.25 
mm.  as  the  best  maximum  size  of  grain  in  the  overfiow.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  coarser  limit  of  classifier  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  286. 

The  following  are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  hydraulic  classifier^  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  designing  or  studying  this  form  of  apparatus:  (1) 
It  should,  in  mill  phrase,  ^^be  able  to  stand  up'^  and  dc  good  work  with  little 
care.  (2)  The  rising  current  in  the  sorting  column  should  rise  with  uniform 
velocity  over  all  parts  of  any  given  horizontal  section.  (3)  It  should  require 
little  mill  height.  (4)  It  should  be  capable  of  easy  and  positive  adjustment. 
(5)  It  should  not  require  an  excess  of  water  which  may  dilute  the  pulp  too 
much.     (6)  It  should  be  capable  of  being  fed  and  discharged  continuously. 

I.  The  Trough  or  Shallow  Pocket  Hydraulic  Classifiers. 

§  298. — These  have  a  nearly  horizontal  carrying  current  which  is  retarded 
momentarily  over  any  given  sorting  column  just  long  enough  to  allow  the  proper 
sands  to  drop  out,  and  then  is  passed  on  to  the  next.  In  order  to  get  this 
moment  of  retardation,  shallow  pockets  built  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  may 
be  used,  or  small  dams  or  rifiies  may  be  placed  just  beyond  the  sorting  columns, 
or  a  combination  of  defiectors  over,  and  dams  beyond  the  sorting  columns,  or 
finally,  the  classifier  may  be  set  so  nearly  horizontal  that  a  layer  of  sand  collects 
upon  the  bottom  in  which  shallow  pockets  form  over  the  sorting  columns. 

These  are  adapted  for  the  classification  of  coarser  sizes  of  sands.  They  all 
have  more  or  less  the  quality  of  allowing  any  one  spigot  to  be  plugged  a  few 
minutes,  for  example  while  a  jig  is  being  skimmed.  In  this  case  the  product 
which  should  issue  from  the  plugged  spigot  is  carried  on  to  the  next  without 
causing  the  mill  work  to  suffer  serious  derangement.  The  various  forms  will 
be  taken  up  and  described  in  detail. 
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§299.  The  Lake  Superiob  Hog  Tbough  Classifier— Old  Form. — (For 
new  form  see  Figs.  236a-236c.) — ^This  is  a  trough  hydraulic  classifier  consist- 
ing of  two  V  troughs,  a  smaller  within  a  larger,  with  surfaces  parallel  and  tops 
on  the  same  level.  The  carrying  current  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  V 
trough  which  has  a  slight  slope  for  that  purpose.  The  space  between  the  two 
troughs  is  used  as  a  pressure  box  and  is  usually  divided  by  cross  partitions,  so 
that  the  hydraulic  water  and  therefore  the  pressure  in  the  pressure  box  for  each 
of  the  spigots  is  kept  independent  from  that  of  all  the  others.  The  upper  end 
of  both  troughs  is  headed  up  water  tight,  as  is  also  the  lower  end  of  the'  pressure 
box.  The  hydraulic  water  flows  from  a  pipe  with  a  regulating  valve  into  the 
open  top  of  the  pressure  box.  The  several  sorting  columns  consist  of  longi- 
tudinal slots  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  inner  trough.  These  are  usually  \  inch 
wide  and  increase  in  length  toward  the  tail  end  of  the  classifier.  The  spigot 
pipes  and  plugs  are  placed  adjacent  to  the  slots  at  one  side  of  the  apex  of  tiie 
outer  y  and  discharge  their  products  directly  upon  the  feeding  aprons  of  the 
jigs.  This  classifier  often  has  a  receiving  box  at  the  upper  end  to  take  the  wear 
of  the  feed  sand  and  deliver  the  stream  quietly  to  its  first  pocket. 

This  classifier  has  been  used  for  treating  sand  from  steam  stamps  which  has 
been  through  round  holes  iV  inch  in  diameter.  This  classifier  has  a  serious 
defect  in  that  it  is  not  a  positive  apparatus.  The  increase  of  hydraulic  water 
does  not  increase  proportionally,  and  instantly,  the  pressure  in  the  pressure  box, 
but  does  so  graduaUy.  After  adjusting  the  water  one  must  wait  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  it.  Also,  if  much  water  is  used  on  the  first  hydraulic,  the  sand  is 
liable  to  bank  over  the  first  sorting  column  until  the  head  has  increased  in  the 
pressure  box  enough  to  burst  through  and  send  material  to  the  second  slot, 
where  it  does  not  belong,  thereby  deranging  the  work.  This  inability  to  con- 
trol hydraulic  water  tends  to  send  down  fine  stuff  into  the  earlier  spigots  and 
may  even  send  coarse  to  the  overfiow.  This  classifier  uses  more  water  than  the 
positive  forms.  The  details  of  it  in  the  mills^  as  obtained  by  the  author,  are 
given  in  Table  214. 


TABLE  214. — ^DETAILS   OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  CLASSIFIER. 
Abbreriatiotts.— Deff.sdegrees;  FLsfeet;  GaLsgallons;  In.=liicheB;  Hfii.sminute;  Naesinimbcr. 
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(a)  Steam  stamp  stuff  4.76  mm.  to  0.  (6)  Spigots  to  Jigs:  overflow  to  slime  tables  by  unwaterer.  (c)  Lake 
Superior  practice  from  Rolker".  (d)  There  are  two  hydraulic  pipes,  one  for  No.  I  spigot,  and  one  for  Noa.  S, 
8  and  4  spigots.  <a)  Spigots  to  Jigs;  overflow  to  slime  table. 


The  sand  treated  and  the  water  used  in  Mills  45  and  46,  as  given  by  H.  S. 
Munroe,^*  are  shown  in  Tables  215  and  216  respectively-  The  ratio  of  the 
volume  of  water  to  the  volume  of  sand  has  been  calculated  by  assuming  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  ore  to  be  3. 
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TABLE   215. — PR0DDCT8    OF   LAKE    SUPEKIOR    CLABSIFIER    IN    MILL    45. 
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FIG.    334a. — PLAK   OF   BICHARDS-COOOIN    HYDRAULIC    CLASSIFIER. 


FIG.  2346, — LONOITUDINAL  SECTION  ON  LINE  a5. 


FIQ.     834c. — SECTION    ON  FI«.  ZZAd. — SECTION  ON 

LINE   tnn.  LINE    VV!. 

TABLE    216. — PRODUCTS   OF    LAKE   SUPERIOR    CLASSIFIER    IN    MILL    4f>. 
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§30(1.  BicnARDs-CoflGiN,  OR  Cahmet  Classifier. — (See  Figs.  234a-234(f.) 
— This  is  a  elopinji;  trough,  gradually  widening  in  its  length,  in  the  bottom  of 
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which  at  intervals,  are  placed  pockets  B,  generally  four  in  number,  near  the 
bottom  of  which  the  ore  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  hydraulic  water.  For 
each  pocket  the  hydraulic  pipe  C  and  spigot  pipe  D  are  bath  horizontal  and 
their  axes  are  in  the  same  line.  By  decreasing  or  increasing  the  hydraulic 
water,  respectively,  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  sand  as  is  desired  will  be  dis- 
charged. In  fact  the  spigot  cuts  a  core  from  the  center  of  the  hydraulic  stream, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  form  an  upward  current  in  the  pocket.  The  greater 
the  amount  of  the  hydraulic  water,  the  less  will  be  the  quantity  and  the  heavier 
the  quality  of  the  sand  which  is  able  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  this  current  and 
go  out  of  the  spigot. 

As  used  at  Mill  44,  the  classifier  is  made  of  l^-inch  planks  and  is  14  feet, 
10  inches  long,  8  inches  wide  at  the  feed  end,  widening  to  12  inches  at  the  tail 
end.  Its  sides  are  llf  inches  high  at  the  feed  end  diminishing  to  8^  inches  at 
the  middle  of  the  second  pocket  and  continuing  8^  inches  to  the  tail.  It  has 
four  pockets.  The  length  of  these  are  respectively  24,  24,  21^  and  20  inches; 
the  depths  are  all  11^  inches;  the  length  of  the  bottoms  are  15,  15,  13  and  12 
inches.  The  sides  of  the  pockets  and  of  the  trough  are  all  vertical.  The  dis- 
tances between  the  pockets  are  24^,  28^  and  25  inches.  These  distances  are, 
however,  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  to  suit  the  position  of  the  jigs.  The 
receiving  space  E  is  about  3  feet  3  inches  long  to  give  time  for  the  particles  to 
arrange  themselves.  The  total  length  is  18  feet,  including  9 J  inches  for  the 
overflow  spout  F  at  the  end.  The  hydraulic  pipes  are  1^,  1^,  1,  and  1  inch  in 
diameter  and  formerly  entered  through  a  stuffing  box  0  on  one  side,  allowing 
adjustment  toward  and  away  from  the  spigot.  The  best  position  having  been 
found  by  experiment,  elbows  are  now  used  instead  of  stuffing  boxes.  It  was 
found  that  the  hydraulic  G  used  too  much  water  in  the  first  two  pockets.  To 
correct  this,  the  size  of  the  opening  is  reduced  to  \  inch  by  a  perforated  wooden 
plug  which  works  well.  Spigots  of  the  ordinary  pipe  and  plug  form  are  used. 
At  one  time  f ,  f ,  ^  and  i  inch  diameter  for  the  four,  were  used.  Later,  J,  J, 
f  and  f  inch  diameter  of  spigot  pipes  for  the  four  were  found  satisfactory.  The 
plugs  are  in  all  cases  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  spaces  between  the  hydraulic 
and  the  spigot  pipes  are  respectively  2^,  2^,  3  and  3  inches  for  the  four.  The 
effect  of  increasing  the  distance  is  to  let  more  sand  discharge,  of  diminishing  it 
is  to  make  the  sorting  more  perfect  even  to  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be 
economical.  The  centers  of  the  hydraulic  and  spigot  pipes  are  If  inches  above 
the  bottom.  Adjustable  shields  H  of  cast  iron  are  attached  to  the  walls  just 
over  the  spigots  to  break  the  upward  current  and  to  distribute  it  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pocket  so  as  to  loosen  up  the  sand.  The  shields  of  the  first  and 
second  pockets  are  flat  and  are  6  inches  wide  and  extend  2f  inches  from  the 
wall.  Those  of  the  third  and  fourth  are  arched  with  3J  inches  span,  and  3^ 
inches  height  extending  3^  inches  from  the  wall.  The  crown  of  the  arch  is  ex- 
tended IJ  inches  further  and  is  IJ  inches  wide. 

Sometimes  deflectors  extending  across  the  width  of  the  trough,  are  used  to 
force  the  carrying  current  down  into  the  pockets  and  help  to  keep  the  sand 
loose.  In  Mill  26  this  deflector  extends  to  within  6  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket  and  is  3  inches  beyond  the  edge  of  the  pocket. 

This  classifler  is  used  for  treating  steam  stamp  stuff  crushed  through  a  screen 
punched  with  ^-inch  (4.76-mm.)  round  holes,  or  for  the  undersize  of  the 
last  trommel  (see  Table  217).  For  the  former  it  treats  60  to  65  tons  in  24 
hours,  using  700  to  800  gallons  of  hydraulic  water  per  ton  of  ore,  and  yielding 
approximately:  No.  1  spigot  (j-inch  diameter),  20  tons,  coarse-heavy;  No.  2 
spigot  (f-inch  diameter),  12  tons,  coarse-light;  No.  3  spigot  (^-inch  diameter), 
8  tons,  medium;  No.  4  spigot  (^-inch  diameter),  5  tons,  fine;  overflow,  15  tons, 
slimes.    Its  dimensions,  as  found  in  the  mills,  are  shown  in  Table  217. 
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This  is  a  positive  classifier  which  responds  instantly  to  the  hydraulic  water. 
It  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Lake  Superior  hog  trough  classifier 
and  was  the  first  positive  trough  classifier  used  in  this  country.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  that  the  water  from  the  spigot  is  discharged  under  little  head,  and 
the  classifier  uses  very  little  mill  height. 

TABLE    217. — RICHARDS-COOGIK    HTDBAUUC    CLASSIFIER. 

AbbreyiatiooL— dist  tank.=di8trtbutiiig  tank;  Ftsfeet;  Heb.  pr.sHeberll  mill  prodaet;  In.sinche8; 
mm.=infUimeter8;  No.=niimber;  OT.=overflow;  si.  tsslime  table;  8p.=8pigot8;  Stm.  8tp.a8team  stamp; 
tr.strommel;  UiL-sundersixeof;  ▼aD.sTannera;  w.  cmts: whole  current  bor. 
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(a)  Cock  on  1^-inch  pipe.    (6)  Six  inches  long,  5  inches  wide,  8  inches  above  bottom,    (c)  To  spigot,   (d) 
Depth  of  layer  of  water  and  sand  is  4^  inches,  (ej  One  and  one  quarter  inches  wide.    (/)  Same  as  preceding. 


§301.  The  Evans  Classifier. — This  is  a  trough  classifier.  At  Mill  38 
(see  Figs.  235a-235c)  it  is  15  feet  11  inches  long  with  flaring  sides.  At  the 
head  end  it  is  13  inches  wide  at  the  top,  9  inches  at  the  bottom  and  16  inches 
deep ;  at  the  tail  end^  16^  inches  wide  at  the  top^  13  inches  at  the  bottom  and 
13  inches  deep.  The  slope  is  1°  20',  or  about  J  inch  (0.278  exactly)  per  foot. 
For  the  sorting  columns  it  has  four  round  holes  A  4  inches  in  diameter^  and 
standing  vertically  in  these  holes  are  the  hydraulic  pipes  B  bringing  the  water 
from  above.  Upon  these  pipes  are  sleeves  C  held  at  the  desired  height  by  thumb 
screws  D,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  are  circular  horizontal  discs  E  4^ 
inches  in  diameter.  By  elevating  or  depressing  these  discs  the  area  of  the 
annular  opening  which  forms  the  sorting  column  can  be  varied  at  will.  The 
quantity  of  hydraulic  water  also  can  be  varied  by  a  valve  F.  Beneath  each 
hole  is  a  pressure  box  0  of  cylindrical  shape,  4  inches  in  diameter  and  9^  inches 
deep.  In  the  side  of  each  pressure  box,  3f  inches  above  the  bottom,  is  a  round 
hole  H  1^  inches  in  diameter  for  the  spigot  plug.  At  distances  of  6,  7,  8  and 
16  inches  respectively,  beyond  the  center  of  each  sorting  column  are  cross  dams 
Z"  4,  5,  6  and  10  inches  high  respectively.  There  is  also  a  cross  dam  L  3  inches 
high,  8^  inches  before  the  first  sorting  column,  which  makes  a  dead  box  to 
deliver  the  feed  quietly.  The  sand  running  through  this  trough  fills  all  the 
spaces  up  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  dams  with  permanent  solid  banks  leav- 
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ing  basm-ehaped  pockets  around  each  hole  in  which  the  eeparation  takes  place. 
The  slope  may  be  varied  either  by  tilting  the  whole  claBaifier  or  by  altering  the 
height  of  the  dams  so  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  slope  as  desired.  For  oaes 
and  dimensions  as  found  in  the  milla,  see  Table  218. 

The  capacity  at  the  Atlantic  mill  of  a  classifier  of  presnmably  about  the  same 
size  as  those  in  the  table,  was  66  tons  per  34  hours,  treating  steam  stamp  stn£F 
passing  through  4.76-mm.  round  hole.  The  quality  of  its  work  was  found  at 
Mill  40  to  be  practically  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  sizing  test  of  the  Carkeek 
classiSeT  (see  §  315).  Sizing  tests  of  the  products  of  the  No.  1  hydraulic  classi- 
fier of  Mill  38  are  given  in  Table  266. 

TABLE  218. — EVANS  HTDBAULIO  CLASSIFIES. 


fluncat box dudOsr.   (/)BplKotatoJlBi;  oTer<low(oNi>.Swhols  cumatboz 


WO.  236c. — CROSS  SECTION. 

g  302.  The  Anaconda  Clabsifieb  (see  Figs.  236a-236c),  ie  a  later  improved 
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form  of  the  Lake  Superior  classifier  (see  §299).  The  construction  is  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  the  latter  except  that  the  space  A  between  the  outer  and 
inner  V  troughs  is  blocked  up  air  tight  at  the  top,  by  a  strip  of  plank  B  held  by 
horizontal  bolts.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  to  use  the  confined  air  as  a  cushion 
and  to  make  the  classifier  much  more  nearly  a  positive  classifier  than  is  the  old 
Lake  Superior  form. 

Table  219  gives  the  practice  in  the  mills.  There  are  a  few  variations  which 
should  be  noted:  In  Mills  33,  36,  42,  43  and  46  the  slots  are  dl  longitudinal, 
and  the  trough  has  no  obstructions  in  it.  In  Mills  39  and  41  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  is  flat  and  somewhat  wide,  the  slots  run  across  the  bottom,  and  beyond 
the  dot  is  a  dam  or  riffle.  In  Mill  39  the  bottom  of  the  trough  is  3  inches 
thick ;  the  dam  between  the  two  slots  is  10  inches  high  and  that  at  the  lower  end 
is  9  inches  high.  The  dams  of  Mill  41  are  much  lower.  In  Mill  39  the  planks 
of  the  outer  V  are  held  together  by  wooden  buckstaves  1^  inches  thick  and  about 
7  inches  wide.  Used  as  No.  1  classifier  in  Mill  46  the  capacity  is  58  tons  in  24 
hours. 


TABLE  219. — ^ANACONDA  HYDRAULIO  CLASSIFIES. 

AMiNivlatloiii.— Ftssfeet;  hyd.sshsrdraullo;  In.sstnche8$  J.  H.silg  hutches;  Nasimmber;  Ov.sover- 
llowoC;  tr.strommel;  Un.sunderainof. 
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(a)  Nos.  8  and  4  classiflera  of  this  mill  do  practically  the  same  vork  as  No.  1,  and  are  similar  to  it  eroept 
that  tiiey  have  but  four  spigots  each.  (6)  ThuB  daasifler  is  made  in  three  divisions  and  has  altogether  six  sluts 
and  eleven  spigots,  (c)  4  inches  at  bottom,  (d)  6  inches  at  bottom,  (e)  85  inches  at  head,  19  at  tail.  </)  About 
60<*.  ig)  Triangle  and  gate,  (h)  Spifroto  to  Jigs;  overflow  to  No.  1  surface  current  box  classifier.  (0  Noa.  1 
and  8  spigots  to  Jigs;  No.  8  spigot  and  overflow  to  No.  1  surface  current  box  classlfler.  (J)  Spigots  to  Jigs; 
overflow  to  No.  8  hydraulic  classifier,    (k)  Spigots  to  ^igs;  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.    (1) 


Spigots  to  Jigs;  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  cUssifler  by  No.  1  unwaterer.    (m)  Spigots  to  jiga;  over- 
flow to  slime  tables  by  No.  1  distributing  tank. 


C.  W.  Goodale^'^  in  discuBsing  the  losses  in  jig  tailings,  has  given  some  sizing 
tests  showing  the  imperfections  of  the  classifier  work  (see  §462). 
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§  303.  The  Tahakack  Classifier. — This  is  a  hydraulic  clasBifier  with  ver- 
tical or  flaring  Bides,  with  flat  bottom,  with  pressure  boxeB  below  and  with  slots 
running  across  the  bottom  which  are  of  special  constniction,  so  that  they  can 
be  varied  in  width. 

Table  220  gives  the  practice  in  the  mills.  Special  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  slots  and  the  hydraulic  pipes.  In  Mills  46  and  48  (gee  Figs.  237a  and 
2Z1[b)f  there  is  a  rectangular  hole  A  several  inches  wide,  running  across  the 
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whole  width  of  the  classifler.  Covering  this  hole  is  a  plate  B  13  inches  long, 
10  inches  wide  and  ^  inch  thick.  It  is  so  hinged  at  the  down  hill  side  of  the 
hole  that  when  it  is  slightly  raised,  it  presents  an  adjuBtable  slot  facing  the 
coming  stream  and  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  classifier.  It  is  adjusted 
by  a  vertical  rod  C  with  a  nut  D  which  suspends  it  from  a  cross  bar  E.  In 
^lill  47  the  hole  is  7X4  inches  and  the  hinged  plate  is  replaced  by  two  plates, 
permanently  fastened  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  fiied  slot  between  them. 

TABLE    SSO. — DETAILS    OF   TAMABACK    HTDRADLIO    CLASSIFIER. 
AbbcOTlMloDi,— Ft.=reet;  In.±^laah«;  mm,=miminetera:  Stm,  ■tnip.=8t«unnamp. 
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In  Mills  46  and  48,  in  order  to  slacken  the  current  and  distribute  the  pres- 
sure  equally  in  the  pressure  box  F,  the  hydraulic  water  is  brought  in  through 
stand  pipes  0  3  inches  in  diameter  with  easy  elbows  and  open  tops,  which  extend 
above  the  top  of  the  classifier.  The  hydraulic  water  is  fed  into  the  top  of 
these  stand  pipes  by  hydraulic  pipes  H  and  is  regulated  by  valves.  The  heights 
of  the  stand  pipes  above  the  spigots  and  the  size  of  the  hydraulic  pipes  are 
given  in  TaUe  221. 
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TABLE  231.^3BIGHT  OF  STAND  PIPES  AND  DIAMETEB   OF   HYDOAttLIO   PIPES  07 
TAMARACK   CLASSIFIEB   IN   HILLS   46    AND   48. 
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The  amonat  of  hydranlic  water  and  Band  for  the  classifier  in  Mill  48  when 
treating  73  tons  of  ore  with  93,600  gallons  feed  water  in  34  hours,  is  shown  in 
Table  228. 


TABLB  333. — TAHABACK  CLASSIFIEB  IN  HILL  48. 

Hydraulic  Water  Uied 
porMHoure. 
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%  304.  Thb  Dalton  Classifieb. — (See  Figs.  238a-238c.) — This  is  a  trough 
dasaifier  and  is  used  in  Mill  37  aa  Nos.  1  and  2  hydraulic  classifiers.     It  has 
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slots  A  for  its  three  sorting  colnmns,  which  mn  across  the  trough  and  are 
respectiTely  6X1  inch,  6X|  inch  and  6XJ  inch  in  section.  The  figure  shows 
only  three  sorting  columns,  but  as  now  used  in  the  mill  there  are  four.  The 
height  of  column  of  uniform  sectional  area  is  IJ  inches  only,  but  these  columns 
are  extended  upward  in  a  wedge  form,  widening  at  an  angle  of  25°  to  a  height 
of  7J  inches.  To  prevent  a  troublesome  bank  forming  in  this  pocket  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  is  narrowed  to  2  inches  wide  by  a  piece  of  plate  iron  B  which  also 
furnishes  a  little  dam  for  holding  back  the  Band  from  pasaing  too  rapidly  over 
any  given  pocket.  The  width  of  each  of  the  slots  is  adjustable  by  using  a  cast- 
iron  block  C  for  one  side  of  the  opening.  The  figure  shows  this  block  only  oa 
the  first  slot.  This  block  can  be  moved  toward  or  away  from  the  other  side  by 
lever  D  and  screw  E,  giving  the  slot  the  width  desired.  Below  the  slots  are 
the  pressnre  boxes  F,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  the  hydraulic  and  apigot  pipes. 
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In  Mill  37  the  Ko.  1  daasifier  treatB  the  unwatered  imdereize  of  No.  6  trom- 
mel with  4-iiun.  round  hole,  and  No.  8  clasBifier  treats  the  undereiie  of  No.  7 
trommel  3-mm.  round  hole.  Both  deliver  their  four  spigot  products  to  jigs 
and  their  overflows  to  box  clasBifiera. 

g  306.  The  Yeatman  CLAasiFiBE.— (See  Figs.  239ffl-339c.)— This  is  a  trongh 
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classifier  with  adjustable  slots  running  across  the  bottom.  The  width  of  the 
slots  is  varied  by  a  bevelled  gate  A  which  is  elevated  and  depressed  by  rod  B, 
thumb  screw  C  and  cross-bar  D.  The  eizes  of  the  slots  are  about  8Xf  inch 
and  9x^  inch  and  the  height  of  the  sorting  column  is  about  %  inches.  The 
gates  being  somewhat  elevated,  serve  as  dams  to  prevent  grains  passing  by  the 
pockets  too  rapidly.     Additional  dams  E  are  put  in  between  the  pockets  to  still 
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farther  accomplish  this  result.  The  hydraulic  water  comes  in  through  the 
stand  pipe  F  under  about  3-feet  head. 

In  Mill  15,  No.  1  hydraulic  claeeifier  of  this  pattern  treats  the  nndersize  of 
No.  8  trommel,  2.3-mm.  round  hole,  and  sends  spigot  products  to  jige  and  over- 
flow to  No.  1  surface  current  box  classifier. 

Mdl  23  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  (see  Figs.  340a-340c),  is  a  modification  of 
the  Teatman  classifier  in  which  the  pressore  box  is  hopper  shaped  and  the  two 
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ecd  walls  of  it  are  double  walls  with  a  space  between,  in  which  the  hydraulic 
water  riees.  The  heavy  sand  falls  into  the  inneT  hopper  A  and  passes  oat 
through  two  end  spigots  BB,  two  side  spigots  CC,  or  out  of  all  four.  These 
Bplgots  have  plugs  and  nipples  iu  them.  This  device  prevents  sand  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hydraulic  pipe  D.  The  classifier  treats  the  uudersize  of  No.  3 
trommel  with  3-mm,  round  holes,  and  delivers  products  of  the  spigots  to  jigs 
and  overflow  to  No.  1  surface  current  box  classifier.  Sizing  tests  of  the  products 
of  this  classifier  are  given  in  Table  2fi3. 

§  306.  OiHEB  Hofpeb-Shaped  Shallow  Pocket  Clabsifiebs. — In  Mill  17, 
hopper-shaped  shallow  pocket  classifiers  are  used.  No.  1  classifier  has  one  hop- 
per-shaped pocket  (see  Figs.  Z^\a,  S41b).  This  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of 
No.  4  trommel  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The  spigot  product  goes  to  a  jig,  the  over- 
flow to  No.  3  hydraulic  clasaifier.     No.  %  hydraulic  classifier  has  two  hoppers. 


pio.  241a.  PIG.  2416. 

FIO.      241a. — LONGITUDINAL  SECTION      OF     NO. 

HYDRAULIC     CLASSIFIER  IN     MILL     17.        PH 
—PLAN. 


PIO.  243. — SECTION  OF  THE 
PIO.      242a. — LONGITUDINAL     SECTION     OF     NO.      2  FEBRAKIS  CLAS8IFIBB. 

HYDRAOLIC     CLASSIFIER     IN     MILL     17.        PIG. 

2426. — PLAN.     FIG.  242c. — section  AB, 
One  is  square,  the  other  oblong,  the  latter  having  a  slot  for  its  aorting  column 
(see  Figs.  242a-242c).     It  is  fed  by  overflow  of  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier.     The 
^igots  end  overflow  all  go  to  jigs. 

The  No.  %  hydraulic  classifiers  of  Mill  48  are  shallow  pockets  with  sides 
drawing  together  and  a  T  and  plug  discharge  below,  placed  in  the  aprons  feed- 
ing the  No.  1  jigB.  The  material  which  this  treats  is  the  first  spigot  product  of 
No.  1  hydraulic  classifler  (4.76  mm.  maximnm  size),  and  the  hydraulic  is  so 
regulated  as  to  draw  from  the  spigot  a  highly  concentrated  copper  product  and 
thereby  lighten  the  work  of  the  No.  1  jigs. 

§307.  The  Ferraris  Classifier  is  used  at  Monteponi,  Sardinia.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pipe  96  mm.  ineide  diameter,  22  meters  long.  The  first  3  meters  of 
length  bends  by  a  gentle  curve  from  vertical  to  horizontal  with  a  fall  of  about 
1.5  m.  The  remainder  is  horizontal  and  straight.  Lateral  bends  would  make 
eddies  which  would  interfere  with  the  working.  At  intervals,  suitable  for  the 
jiga  and  tables,  the  sorting  columns  (eee  Fig.  243),  are  placed,  taking  care  not 
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to  put  any  two  too  close  to  each  other,  1.2  m.  center  to  center  being  the  least 
distance  shown.  The  sorting  column  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder  A  flaring 
at  top  and  bottom,  a  removable  spigot  B  having  its  hole  tapering  toward  the 
bottom,  with  hydraulic  water  fed  into  the  annular  space  C  around  the  sorting 
column  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  pulp  by  an  annular  opening  below. 
It  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  a  5-mm.  screen  and  delivers  eight  spigot  products 
to  six  jigs  and  two  bump  tables,  the  overflow  going  to  a  settling  tank  outside 
the  mill.  It  receives  240  liters  of  pulp  per  minute,  containing  not  over  17.5% 
of  solid  material  which  is  the  maximum  per  cent,  the  tube  will  carry  without 
choking.  The  first  pocket  uses  60  liters  hydraulic  water  per  minute,  of  which 
40  go  down  and  out,  while  20  rise,  lifting  grains  of  2  mm.  diameter.  The 
last  pocket  uses  15  liters  hydraulic  water,  of  which  12  go  down  and  3  go  up, 
lifting  grains  of  0.1  mm.  diameter.  The  others  are  graded  between  the  two. 
The  spigots  range  from  16  mm.  diameter  for  the  first  products  to  8  mm.  diame- 
ter for  the  last.  The  total  hydraulic  water  is  300  liters  per  minute.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  are  compactness  and  the  ease  and  small  cost  of  replacing  the 
wearing  parts. 

§308.  The  Richards  Shallow  Pocket  Hydraulic  Classifier,  designed 
by  the  author,  consists  of  a  rectangular  trough  e  (see  Figs.  244a-244c),  with 
pockets  b  in  the  bottom  and  adjustable  gates  c  dipping  into  them  to  check  the 
heavier  grains  over  each  sorting  column  d  in  series.  The  sorting  columns  con- 
sist of  vertical  iron  pipes  d  of  a  height  sufficient  for  clean  work — ^about  three 
times  their  diameter.  Screwed  to  these  pipes  are  vortex  fittings  f,  giving  a 
whirling  motion  to  the  hydraulic  water  admitted  at  h,  and  pipe  and  plug  spigots 
g,  to  discharge  the  products.  These  hydraulic  appliances,  shown  in  section  in 
Figs.  244d  and  2446^  require  fins  w  and  x  to  arrest  the  whirling  motion  below 
the  vortex  /  and  at  the  top  of  the  pipes  d,  respectively.  The  top  fins  x  are 
needed  only  when  sorting  fine  grains. 

The  sorting  columns  d,  are  furnished  with  rotation  to  give  helical  paths  to 
the  ascending  water  currents,  which  abolish  any  tendency  toward  downward 
currents  at  one  side,  carrying  light  grains  into  the  spigot  product  or  strong 
upward  currents  on  the  other  side,  lifting  over  grains  which  should  be  allowed 
to  settle.  If  any  difficulty  is  found  from  too  light  grains  descending  in  the  idle 
center  of  d,  the  difficulty  is  overcome  by  suspending  a  core  in  this  space.  Other- 
wise the  core  is  not  used.  The  diameter  of  the  sorting  column  must  be  large 
enough  to  let  the  grains,  destined  for  the  spigot,  pass  down  without  having  too 
large  a  percentage  of  sand  over  water  in  the  column  at  any  given  time. 

Since  data  upon  the  complete  study  of  the  action  of  classifiers  used  in  the 
mills  are  not  at  hand  at  this  writing,  the  author  will  enter  at  some  length  upon 
computations  in  regard  to  this  classifier.  The  laws  and  proportions  deduced 
will  be,  in  the  main,  true  of  all  classifiers.  The  quantities  and  sizes  are  true  to 
the  best  of  the  author's  belief,  although  they  have  not  been  proved  by  .experiment 
in  all  cases. 

The  basis  on  which  the  computations  are  made  is:  (1)  That  an  ore  of  3.00 
specific  gravity  with  a  gangue  of  quartz,  specific  gravity  2.64,  is  being  treated; 
for  example,  an  ore  carrying  74.5%  of  quartz  and  25.5%  of  pyrite,  specific 
gravity  6.0,  would  have  a  specific  gravity  of  3.00;  (2)  that  one  volume  of  sand 
will  everywhere  need  at  least  ten  volumes  of  water  to  carry  it  in  the  trough,  in 
the  sorting  columns  and  in  the  spigots,  this  figure  being  based  on  the  ratio  shown 
by  Munroe  in  Tables  215  and  216  of  Lake  Superior  hog  trough  classifier;  (3) 
that  sufficiently  universal  for  adoption  are  McDermott's  figures  on  the  capacity 
and  yield  in  tons,  of  a  Calumet  classifier,  treating  material  that  has  passed 
through  a  ^V^i^ch  (4.765-mm.)  diameter  round  hole,  at  the  rate  of  60  tons  in 
24  hours,  and  having  an  overflow  with  0.01  inch  (0.254  mm.)  maximum  diame- 
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ter  of  grain,  and  spigot  products  raDging  in  geometrical  progreBsion  as  to  diame- 
ters between  these  valneB,  and  yielding  20  tons,  13  tons,  8  tons  and  5  tone  respec- 
tirel;,  for  the  four  spigot  products  and  16  tons  for  tiie  overflow;  (4)  that  an 
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area  of  4.783  square  inches  or  3,087  sq.  mm.  (inside  section  of  a  2|<inch  pipe), 
is  sufficient  for  all  the  four  sorting  columns  of  the  average  vertical  current  classi- 
fier used  in  the  mills  to  treat  the  above  amount.  This  last  figure  is  based  upon: 
Mill  39,  No,  1  sorting  column,  4X^  inch  or  2  square  inches;  Mill  40,  No.  1 
sorting  column,  4XJ  inch  or  3  square  inches;  Mill  42,  No.  1  sorting  column, 
4X1^  inches  or  6  square  inches;  Mill  43,  No.  1  sorting  column,  4X1  inch  or 
4  square  inches;  Mill  46,  No.  1  sorting  column,  9X^  inch  or  4.5  square  inches; 
Mill  47,  No.  1  sorting  column,  7X1  inch  or  7  square  inches.  In  regard  to  the 
sizes  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  sorting  columns  of  the  above  six  mills, 
three  have  the  areas  in  a  decreasing  series,  one  has  the  same  size  for  all  columns, 
the  other  two  are  slightly  irregular,  but  average  up  about  the  same  throughout. 
For  reasons  which  will  be  given  later,  the  author  has  adopted  the  same  area 
throughout  for  all  his  sorting  columns.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  helical 
path  is  longer  than  the  direct  path  and  the  sorting  column  itself  is  longer  than 
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those  of  the  above  vertical  current  classifiers,  a  3-inch  pipe  (sectional  area  7.388 
square  inches  or  4,766.5  sq.  mm.),  and  vortex  is  assumed  to  be  needed  in  this 
classifier  instead  of  a  gj-lnch  pipe.  An  ore  with  lighter  specific  gravity  than 
3.00  (that  of  the  assumed  ore),  will  have  more  volume  and  will  require  an 
increase  in  sectional  area  of  the  sorting  columns  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  specific 
gravity  or  else  the  capacity  of  the  classifier  in  tons  will  have  to  be  reduced 
directly  as  the  specific  gravity. 

Using  the  above  facts  and  the  average  velocities  of  settling  of  quartz  computed 
from  Table  268,  Table  2S3  haa  been  calculated.     Two  columns  for  the  amount 

TABLE  283. — MEASDRE8  OF  A  FOCR  SPIGOT  HTDHAULIC  CLASSIFIER  WITH  BOHTINO 
OOLCMNS   OP   3-INCH    PIPE. 


BWngVih 

lodtr  or 


Telocity  of 
S«UUiiic  a' 


AmounC  of  R[BlDg 
Watar  per  HlDuta. 
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of  rising  water  are  given.  The  first  makes  no  allowance  for  the  volume  of  sand 
in  the  water  of  the  sorting  columns.  In  the  second  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
sand  has  been  computed  assuming  that  the  mean  velocity  of  the  falling  grains 
in  the  sorting  column  is  half  that  of  the  fastest  grain. 

With  the  adjustments  indicated  in  the  table^  and  taking  into  account  the 
volume  of  the  sand  in  the  sorting  columns^  the  quantities  will  be  as  follows :  Ore 
treated  per  minute,  37.88  kilos  (60  tons  in  24  hours) ;  feed  water  per  minute, 
126.27  kilos;  rising  water  per  minute,  97.59  kilos;  spigot  water  per  minute, 
94.73  kilos;  total  water  per  minute,  318.59  kilos;  amount  of  water  per  kilo  of 
ore,  8.410  kilos;  carrying  current  of  water  reaching  first  sorting  column  per 
minute,  126.27  kilos;  carrying  current  of  water  reaching  second  sorting  column 
per  minute,  180.84  kilos;  carrying  current  of  water  reaching  third  sorting 
column  per  minute,  205.97  kilos;  carrying  current  of  water  reaching  fourth 
sorting  column  per  minute,  218.19  kilos;  carrying  current  of  water  reaching 
overflow  per  minute,  223.86  kilos. 

§  309.  In  regard  to  the  sizes  of  the  spigot  pipes,  theoretically,  the  diameter 
of  the  spigots  to  discharge  any  given  amount  will  depend  upon  the  head  of 
water.  The  column  of  water  pressing  at  the  aperture  of  this  classifier,  will  be 
about  20  inches  high  and  will,  theoretically,  deliver  water  at  a  velocity  of  10.3 
feet  per  second.  Using  a  coefficient  of  efflux  of  0.75*  we  have  a  velocity  of 
7.725  feet  (2,354  mm.)  per  second.  Computing  the  areas  of  spigots  which  will 
discharge  the  volumes,  including  weight  of  water,  plus  weight  of  ore  in  Table 
223,  we  find  that  the  diameters  of  pipe  must  be :  20.4  mm.  for  first  spigot  (about 
H  inch)  ;  15.8  mm.  for  second  spigot  (about  f  inch)  ;  12.9  mm.  for  third  spigot 
(about  i  inch) ;  10.2  mm.  for  fourth  spigot  (about  H  ix^ch).  Since  the  assump- 
tion of  ten  volumes  of  water  to  one  volume  of  ore  is  a  liberal  allowance,  it  follows 
that  a  temporary  increase  in  sand  can  be  carried  for  two  reasons :  First,  because 
the  spigot  can  discharge  more  sand  in  proportion  to  the  water,  and  second,  the 
water  so  crowded  out  of  the  spigot,  rises  in  the  sorting  colunm  and  causes  the 
sorting  to  be  more  cleanly  done.  In  case  of  an  extraordinary  flooding  of  the 
classifler  with  sand,  the  plu^  can  be  momentarily  withdrawn,  as  is  done  with 
all  classiflers  having  pipe  and  plug  spigots  of  this  class. 

The  above  spigot  pipes  conform  nearly  to  those  that  are  used  in  practice,  as 
shown  in  Table  224,  only  they  are  graded  exactly,  according  to  demand,  and  to 
save  water  instead  of  being  made  according  to  pipe  sizes.  In  every  case  the 
diameter  of  the  spigot  in  order  that  the  grains  shall  not  stick  should  be  at  least 
three  times  the  diameter  of  the  maximum  grain  that  it  has  to  dischaige.  In 
most  instances  the  diameters  will  have  to  be  larger  than  that,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
charge the  required  quantity. 

TABLE  224. — ^DIAMETERS  OF  SPIOOTS  IN  SOME  OF  THE  HILLS. 


Mm  No. 


40 
49 
48 

«{ 

46 


DlAmeter  of 
First  Spigot 


Inches. 


Dtsmotor  of 
Second  Spigot. 


Inches. 


Diameter  of 
Third  Spigot 


Inches. 


Diameter  of 
Fourth  Spigot. 


Inches. 


Beferring  to  Table  223,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  last  spigot  only  dis- 
charges i  as  much  sand  as  the  first,  the  rate  of  settling  of  this  last  product  is 
about  i  that  of  the  first  product.  It  follows  that  with  sorting  columns  of  the 
same  area,  the  pulp  in  the  last  column  will  have  to  be  about  twice  as  thick  as 
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that  in  the  first  column.    It  does  not^  therefore,  seem  wise  to  diminish  the  areas 
of  the  later  sorting  columns  and  thus  require  the  pidp  to  be  thicker  still. 

For  comparison  with  the  3-inch  pipe  for  sorting  column  which  is  adopted 
in  the  above  discussion^  Table  225  has  been  computed  to  show  what  the  yield 
would  be  if  smaller  or  larger  pipes  were  used  for  the  sorting  columns.  The 
mill  work  on  other  classifiers  together  with  laboratory  tests  on  small  sizes  of  this 
classifier  indicate  that  these  figures  can  be  reached.     The  classifier,  however,  to 

TABLE  225. — ESTIMATED  CAPACITIES  OF  THE  RICHARDS  CLASSIFIER  WITH  DIFFER- 
ENT  SIZES  OF  SORTING  COLUMNS. 


Diameter  of 

Maximum 

Grain  of  Quarts 

in  Product. 

Mm. 

Diameter  of  Sorting  Columns,  in  Inches. 

DoBigiiAtlon  o(  Product. 

1 

IM 

m 

8           ^ 

8 

8H 

4 

Products  Yielded  per  84  Hours,  in  Tons. 

First  SDisot 

4.765 
8.280 
1.100 
O.5S0 
0.854 

8.33 
1.40 
0.08 
0.58 
1.75 

4.05 
8.48 

i.es 

1.01 
8.04 

6.58 
3.81 
8.81 
1.36 
4.14 

0.00 
6.45 
8.63 
8.27 
6.61 

18.0 
7.77 
5.18 
8.84 
0.78 

80 

18 

8 

6 

15 

86.8 
16.1 
10.7 
6.70 
80.1 

84.6 

SeooDa  BDisrot 

80.7 

Third  RDiirot  ...•••..••■••••• 

13.8 

Fourth  FDlGTOt.  ..t**.*!*..... 

8.68 

Overflow • ••• 

85.0 

Total 

6.09 

18.15 

16.56 

87.86 

88.01 

60 

80.4 

108.88 

do  these  amounts  has  to  sacrifice  the  quality  of  the  work.  For  example  tests 
have  been  made  on  some  limonite  tailings  from  Mill  5.  These  were  almost 
all  below  1.5  mm.  in  size  and  almost  all  of  the  fines  had  been  removed  so  that 
the  feed  contained  less  than  10%  below  0.159  mm.  Estimating  from  Table 
225  it  seems  that  a  Ij^inch  sorting  column  ought  to  treat  this  stuff  at  the  rate 
of  perhaps  6  tons  in  24  hours.  Table  226  gives  the  quality  of  the  work  for 
different  rates  of  feed  and  shows  how  the  quality  improves  with  the  slower 
rates  of  feed.  The  one  current  tubular  classifier  in  this  table  is  taken  as  stand- 
ard of  very  nearly  perfect  work.  In  no  case  was  there  anything  in  the  spigot 
product  below  0.159  mm. 

TABLE  226. — ^RESULTS  OF  CLASSIFYING  LIMONITE  ORB. 


R»te  of  feed  in  tons  per  84  hours..... 

Analysis  of  feed  in  per  oent.  iron 

Amount  of  spigot  product  in  per  cent 

Analysis  of  spigot  tn  per  cent  iron 

Fer  cent,  of  spigot  through  0.871  on  0.870  mm. . 
Per  cent  of  spigot  through  0.g70  on  O.ISO  mro. 


BJchards*  Classifier  with  1^-inch 
Sorting  Column. 


1.06 
40.28 
80 
48.48 

0.9 
0 


S.11 
40.S8 
85 
47.83 

0.0 
0 


8.17 
40.88 
88 
48.96 

0.6 
0 


6.84 

40.28 

87.6 

46.05 

4.1 

1.8 


A  One-Current 

Tubular  das- 

sifler. 


40.86 
80 

48.81 
0.5 
0 


For  use  in  this  work^  Table  227  has  been  computed  to  show  the  dimensions  in 
millimeters  oi  various  sizes  of  iron  pipe. 


TABLE  227 

. — ^IBON 

PIPE. 

Trade  Size 
of  Pipe. 

Inside 

Diameter. 

Inside  Area. 

Outside  Diameter. 

Outside  Area. 

Velocity  per 
(^eoondduetol 
Kilo  of  Water 

per  Minute. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Sq.  Mm. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Sq.  Mm. 

Mm. 

Vk 

0.870 

6.868 

86.96 

0.406 

10.89 

88.16 

461.0 

Q 

0.864 

9.146 

65.69 

0.540 

18.78 

147.8 

868.7 

Tm 

0.494 

18.56 

188.78 

0.676 

17.16 

881.0 

184.7 

79 

0.688 

16.056 

194.66 

0.840 

81.84 

857.7 

85.6 

Q 

0.884 

80.985 

844.85 

1.050 

86.67 

658.6 

48.4 

1 

1.048 

86.68 

666.68 

1.815 

88.405 

876.4 

89.9 

l\i 

1.880 

85.065 

966.4 

1.660 

48.17 

1,896.7 

17.8 

1.610 

40.98 

1,816.4 

1.900 

48.865 

1,880.6 

18.7 

« 

8.067 

58.506 

8,165.5 

8.875 

60.83 

2,868.6 

7.7 

s^ 

8.468 

68.69 

8,007.8 

8.875 

78.04 

4.190.0 

6.4 

f 

8.067 

77.90 

4,766.5 

8.500 

88.90 

6,807.8 

8.6 

SM 

8.848 

90.18 

6;»0.6 

4.000 

101.60 

8,118.5 

8.6 

4^ 

4.086 

108.87 

8,815.5 

4.»00 

114.88 

10,864.6 

8.0 
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In  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  pockets  in  the  trongh,  the  depth,  the 
width  and  the  space  between  the  gate  and  dam  should  all  be  not  less  than  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  sorting  column.  The  gate  should  dip  at  least  one  inch 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  dam  to  prevent  coarse  stun  from  passing  over. 
The  area  between  the  gate  and  the  dam  is  preferably  square  and  its  size  is  cal- 
culated so  that  the  carrying  current  plus  the  hydraulic  water  will  have  a  velocity 
about  equal  to  the  rising  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  sorting  column.  For 
example  the  second  pocket  has  a  carrying  current  coming  to  it  of  180.84  kiloe 
per  minute  and  a  hydraulic  current  of  25.13  kUos,  total  205.97  kilos.  To  give 
this  a  velocity  of  104  mm.  per  second  (the  velocity  in  the  second  sorting  column) 

..         .,  •  ..        .205.97X1,000,000      ^^^^^ 

it  must  have  an  area  of  cross  section  of io4.xfiO  —  ^^  33,008  square  mm., 

which  corresponds  to  a  square  of  182  mm.  or  about  7  inches.  This  role  would 
give  the  third  and  fourth  pockets  such  great  size  and  lose  so  much  head  that 
less  dimensions  are  used.  Precedent  for  this  is  found  in  the  classifiers  in  use 
in  the  mills.  The  area  between  4he  gate  and  the  entering  side  of  the  pocket 
should  increase  from  the  first  to  the  last  pocket  somewhat  faster  than  the  volume 
of  the  carrying  current  increases.  The  slope  of  the  troughs  between  pockets 
should  be  \  inch  per  foot.  This  will  also  be  sufficient  for  the  feed-sole  except 
where  the  ore  is  heavy  or  coarse  in  which  case  a  greater  slope,  even  up  to  3 
inches,  may  have  to  be  used,  or  else  the  quantity  of  carrying  current  vrill  have 
to  be  increased  beyond  the  ratio  of  10 : 1.  The  capacity  of  the  classifier  de- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  feed.  Thus  if  the  stuff  was  2.289  mm. 
maximum  size,  then  the  capacity  of  a  classifier  with  3-inch  sorting  columns  would 
be  reduced  by  20  tons  (the  amount  of  the  first  spigot  product  in  Table  225), 
leaving  a  capacity  of  only  40  tons. 

Table  228  shows  a  sizing  test  of  Newfoimdland  chromite  ore  with  serpentine 
gangue,  crushed  by  rolls  through  20  mesh  and  sorted  in  small  Bichards  hydraulic 
classifier  with  three  spigots.    This  classifier  probably  did  as  good  work  as  can 

TABLE   228. — SIZING   TEST   ON    PRODUCTS   OF   BICHABDS    HYDRAULIO    CLASSIFIER. 


Feed. 

First  Spigot 

Second  Spigot. 

Third  Spigot 

CTerflow. 

On  SO mMh (cCS. .■.••••■t««>..« 

0.41 

90.65 

14.84 

19.80 

0.87 

0.06 

10.03 

8.60 

4.08 

16.95 

L 

18.65 
6.49 
8.78 
1.86 
0.68 
0.96 

j-         0.10 

0.0 

7.91 

8.08 

9.61 

7.88 

8.67 

8.80 

0.88 

\         0.78 

0.0 

0.07 

0.96 

0.64 

1.10 

9.00 

6.10 

1.49 

6.69 

L 

Through  SOon  SOmesh 

Through  80on  40me8h 

Through  40on  60 mesh 

Through  60  on  00  mesh 

Through  60 on  SOmesh 

Through  80  on  100  mesh 

Through  100  on  190  mesh 

Through  190  on  140meah 

Thraiffh  140  miflfih  .•t.*****!*.. 

0.09 
0.06 
0.07 
0.18 
0.07 
0.60 
0.10 
S         0.06 
1        15.01 

1ft  (10 

TMal 

100.06 

96.10 

40.90 

17.20 

00.77 

(a)  For  actual  siaes  of  holes  in  these  sieves  see  Table  95& 

be  expected  of  a  commercial  classifier.  The  average  grain  of  the  first  spigot  is 
30  mesh^  that  of  the  second  is  between  40  and  50  mesh^  that  of  the  thSrd  is 
between  80  and  100,  and  that  of  the  overflow  finer  than  140  mesh. 

Figs.  244/  to  244A  show  an  annular  form  of  the  Richards  classifier  which  is 
used  to  treat  all  the  limonite  tailings  in  Mill  5.  During  a  particular  ran  of 
seven  days  it  treated  61.5  tons  per  24  hours  of  stuff  which  had  not  over  6% 
larger  than  1.5  mm.  and  less  than  10%  smaller  than  0.159  mm.  The  feed  con- 
tained 42.08%  iron,  the  spigot  product  or  concentrates  which  amounted  to  26.19 
tons  per  24  hours  contained  45.56%  iron  and  the  tailings  contained  38.47% 
iron  (see  also  Table  226,  giving  results  of  laboratory  tests  on  another  batch  of 
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Fia.  34-1/.— VEBTICAL  SECTION  OF  RICHARDS  ANNDLAH  CLASSIFIES  D8ED  IN  MILL  5. 


FIO.  3440. — HALF  PLAN  SUOWINQ  TOF  OF  COBE  AUD  OIBCCLAB  OVEBFLOW  TBOUQH. 


no.  244&. — SECTION  AB. 


ORE  DRESSINO. 


the  same  stuff).     The  special  advantage  of  this  form  is  its  conipactness,  the  area 
of  its  annular  sorting  column  being  48  square  inches,  or  equivalent  to  seven 
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3-iiich  pipes.    Another  notable  feature  is  the  spiral-shaped  vortex  Q  which  gives 
the  same  velocity  in  all  the  jets  H. 

II.  The  Deep  Foceet  Htdeaulig  Classifiebs. 

§  310.  General. — ^These  are  used  in  many  instances  to  do  the  same  work  as 
the  shallow  pocket  classifiers^  but  as  a  rule,  the  stuff  fed  to  them  is  finer,  and 
the  pockets  are  of  considerably  larger  size  and  connected  by  troughs  or  launders. 
The  pockets  are  graded  in  series,  the  earlier  being  smaller,  the  later  larger.  In 
them  the  volume  of  the  pocket  is  so  large  in  comparison  with  the  section  of  the 
carrying  current  in  the  connecting  launder,  that  the  opportunity  for  retardation 
is  enormously  increased,  probably  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  They 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms.  They  may  be  cones  of  plate  iron,  cast  iron,  or 
vitrified  clay,  V  boxes,  rectangular  boxes,  or  hopper-shaped  boxes  (pointed  boxes), 
all  of  wood.  In  them,  moderately  fine  material  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
hydraulic  current,  the  province  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  fine  slime  from  enter- 
ing the  earlier  spigots.  These  appliances  are  none  of  them  really  satisfactory 
in  their  action.  There  is  a  fundamental  difficulty  in  their  way  which  prevents 
good  work,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  hydraulic  current,  after  rising 
through  the  sorting  column,  enlarges  rapidly  in  area  and  hence  decreases  in 
velocity.  If  they  are  run  on  Eittinger's  spitzJcasten  principle,  that  is,  fed  with 
a  horizontal  current  on  the  basis  that  the  heavier  grains  will  settle  out  and  the 
lighter  grains  overflow,  a  body  of  material  will  report  at  the  sorting  column 
below,  made  up  of  two  classes  of  grains,  those  that  are  heavy  enough  to  face  the 
hydraulic  current,  and  those  that  are  not.  The  former  will  descend  and  go  out 
at  the  spigot  as  they  should;  the  latter  will  fail  to  go  out,  but  since  these  are 
heavy  enough  to  settle  in  the  box,  but  not  heavy  enough  to  go  out,  they  will 
collect  until  a  considerable  bank  forms  which  will  either  have  a  convulsion  and 
go  down  in  a  mass  into  the  spigot,  where  it  does  not  belong,  or  it  will  stay  and 
paralyze  the  work  of  the  apparatus.    Either  is  bad. 

The  usual  way  of  overcoming  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things  is  to  give 
up  the  Rittinger  horizontal  current  and  use  instead  a  plunging  current,  which 
continually  descends  to  the  bottom,  breaks  up  the  bank  and  keeps  the  whole  pulp 
continually  stirred  up.  The  grains  which  would  naturally  form  the  bank  are 
forced  to  rise  and  go  over  into  the  next  compartment.  But  this  advantage  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  poorly  cleaned  spigot  products,  some  fines  being  carried 
down  by  the  plunging  current. 

§  311.  Browne  Hydrometric  Conical  Sizer. — (See  Figs.  245a  and  2456.) 
— This  is  a  classifier  in  which  the  carrying  current  is  allowed  to  fall  nearly  verti- 
cally into  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  cones  A  connected  by  short  launders  or 
troughs  B.  It  then  passes  in  succession  over  the  second,  the  third  and  the  fourth 
cone.  The  sorting  columns  C  are  at  the  apices  of  the  cones  and  are  short, 
vertical  pipes  up  through  which  the  hydraulic  water  passes.  For  each  cone  one 
dial  cock  V  furnishes  a  graduated  quantity  of  hydraulic  water,  and  a  second 
cock  E  regulates  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  let  out  with  the  sand  through  the 
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spigot.  These  three  parts  are  connected  by  tee  fittings.  The  dimensions  of  the 
apparatus  are  given  in  Table  229. 

The  cones  and  connecting  launders  are  made  of  vitrified  clay  1^  inches  thick. 
The  sorting  colunms,  tees^  spigots,  and  hydraulic  pipes  are  all  of  iron.  No  de- 
flectors are  used.  The  overflows  of  the  last  three  cones  are  on  the  same  levels 
as  their  feeds.  The  whole  fall  from  the  top  margin  of  the  flrst  cone  to  the 
outlet  of  the  fourth  spigot  is  2  feet  9^  inches. 

This  classifier  is  designed  for  pulp  passing  through  a  30-mesh  screen,  and  it 
should  not  be  required  to  deliver  its  finest  spigot  with  maximum  grain  finer 
than  100  mesh.  It  is  claimed  that  it  does  its  best  work  in  preparing  pulp  for 
Frue  vanners.  On  the  other  hand,  mill  men  do  not  favor  using  classifiers  before 
vanners,  on  account  of  the  dilution  of  the  pulp,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  intro- 
duce a  serious  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  rate  of  feeding. 

The  manufacturers  recommend  one  set  of  cones  for  10  stamps,  to  treat  15  to  35 
tons  per  24  hours.  One  set  of  four  cones  at  the  Columbia  mill,  Marshall  Basin, 
Colorado,  treats  30  to  35  tons  of  stuff  crushed  through  20  mesh  per  24  hours. 
Bernard  McDonald  reports  a  set  of  four  cones  treating  30  tons  of  stuff  through 
30  mesh  per  24  hours.  He  uses  a  dead  box  to  feed  the  ore  quietly  to  the  fint 
cone.  For  the  spigots  he  uses  a  piece  of  hose  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  clamp 
attached,  to  replace  the  dial  cocks  which  soon  become  leaky  from  wear.  H!e 
gives  sizing  tests  of  the  spigots,  as  shown  in  Table  230.    This  cannot  be  said  to 


TABLE  230.— SIZING 

OP  PRODUCTS  OP  BROWNE  8IZBB. 

Flnt  Spigot 

Seoond  Spigot. 

Third  Spigot. 

Fourth  Spigot 

OveffloWa 

Weights  of  the  Prodacts  In  Pounds  per  Twenty-four  Hours. 

18,660 

Ii400 

14,986 

6,180 

7,878 

Sising  Test  of  Products. 

Through   80  on   40  meah 

Through   40  on   60  mesh..... 

Through   00  on   80  mesh 

Through   80  on  100  mesh 

Through  100  on  180  mesh 

Through  180  on  ISO  mesh 

Through  ISO  raeshrTt«..rtttttt 

b.9fr% 
8.44 
6.38 
7.07 

11.04 
0.46 

68.66 

8.789( 
81.44 

4.89 
13.64 
10.08 
10.89 
84.60 

8.5QK 
6.85 
18.88 
19.44 
80.88 
88.48 

8.8Q)( 

8.07 

8.91 

84.80 

81.84 

89.77 

0.8IK 

0.87 

16.86 

16.71 

69.96 

100.01 

100.01 

99.99 

99.98 

100.01 

be  good  classification,  for  the  average  diameter  of  grain  in  the  first  spigot 
product  is  smaller  than  that  in  the  second,  and  further,  the  first  spigot  contains 
too  much  fines  and  the  later  spigots  too  much  coarse  material.  This  is  probably 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  imperfection  of  the  deep  pocket  classifiers. 

Mill  86  uses  a  Browne  Hydrometric  Conical  Sizer  which  has  but  three  cones 
with  inner  diameters  13J,  14J  and  16  inches  respectively.  It  is  fed  with  the 
undersize  of  No.  5  trommel  with  square  holes,  0.0345  inches  (0.88  mm.),  or 
practically,  ^  inch.  The  three  spigots  go  to  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  Gilpin  County 
bumping  tables  respectively.  The  overflow  goes  to  a  canvas  table  6X10  feet, 
but  it  is  too  variable  for  good  work  on  account  of  imperfections  in  the  mounting 

§  312.  In  Mill  18,  No.  1  Hydraulic  Classifier  has  two  cones  A  and  B 
with  60**  angle  (see  Fig.  246).  The  first  is  2  feet  6  inches,  the  second  4  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter.  The  third  cone  C,  which  follows,  having  no  hydratdic, 
is  described  in  another  place  (see  §  334).  The  application  of  the  hydraulic  in 
these  two  cones  is  by  placing  a  small  cone  D  near  the  bottom,  rising  vertically 
toward  the  apex  of  which  is  fed  the  hydraulic  water  E.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  make  a  pressure  box  of  the  space  beneath  the  little  cone  and 
a  sorting  column  of  the  annular  opening  ^  inch  to  1  inch  wide  between  its  base 
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and  the  wall  of  the  large  cone.  The  heavier  grains  which  pass  down  are  dis- 
charged at  the  spigot  F  below.  The  cones  are  fed  through  steeply  sloping  feed 
soles^  the  ends  of  which  are  elevated  5  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ove^ows. 
The  little  inverted  cone  was  mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft  with  a  pulley  0  for 
applying  a  rotary  motion  to  it^  but  the  rotation  was  given  up.  This  classifier 
is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  No.  4  trommel  with  10-mesh  cloth  screen  and  holes 
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FIG.     246. — SECTION     OP     NO.     1      HY- 
D&AULIO    CLASSIFIES   IN    MILL    18. 
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FIG.  247a. — ^PLAN  OF  NO.  2  HYDBAULIO 
CLASSIFIER   IN   MILL   85. 


FIG.   247c. — CROSS  SECTION  AB. 


FIG.   2476. — ^LONGITUDINAL   SECTION. 


0.061  inch  (1.30  mm.),  in  size.    It  delivers  spigots  to  jigs  and  overflow  to  No.  1 
whole  current  box  classifier. 

§313.  Rittinger's  Pointed  Boxes  with  Ascending  Current*'  consist  of 
a  series  of  pointed  boxes  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  vertical  descending  hydraulic 
water  pipe  widening  into  a  mushroom  shape  at  its  lower  end,  forming  a  pent-up 
space  or  pressure  box  beneath  it  and  an  annular  sorting  column  around  it. 
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In  Mill  86,  No.  2  Htdbaulio  Classifies  (eee  Figs.  347a-34?c),  has  two 
deep  hopper-ehaped  pockets  which  are  built  in  a  V-ehaped  trough  with  aides 
widening  from  the  feed  end  toward  the  tail  end.  Each  pocket  has  a  1-inch  T 
and  plug  discharge  below.  It  is  fed  with  battery  pulp  after  it  has  pasBed  over 
amalgamated  plates.  The  spigot  products  go  to  bumping  tables  and  the  over- 
flow to  waste. 


FIQ.     248a. — FLAN     OF     A     HYDRAULIC  CLASSIFIER   FBOH   LINEENBACII. 


T,,,,T,.,,t 


na.  2486. — LONGITDDINAL  SECTION.      FIO.  248c. — CB08S  SECTION  OK  AB. 

LiNKENBACH  describes  a  classifier  for  treating  lJ-0  mm.  stuff  at  the  rate  of 
800  liters  pulp  per  minute  (see  Figs.  348(i-348c). 

Linkenbach  also  gives  a  device  for  saving  height  by  using  two  series  of  six 
hoppers  each,  side  by  aide,  instead  of  one  series  of  three.  The  total  width  and 
capacity  are  the  same  as  in  the  last,  but  the  height  is  only  half  as  great.  The 
Nos.  1  and  2  spigots  of  both  sets  go  together,  the  Nos.  3  and  4  also,  and  the 
Nos.  6  and  6,  making  therefore  three  products  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
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Wenoler  and  Lowe's  Classifier  consists  of  five  pointed  boxes  differing 
from  the  last  in  having  long  vertical,  tubular  sorting  columns  and  T  and  plug 
or  goose  neck  spigots.  It  treats  IJ-mm.  pulp  from  gravity  stamps  at  the  rate 
of  1,080  liters  per  minute,  containing  18.2  kilos  of  solid  material,  and  yields: 
First  spigot,  76.5  liters  per  minute,  containing  4.9  kilos  solid  material;  second 
spigot,  72.0  liters  per  minute,  containing  3.1  kilos  solid  material ;  third  spigot, 
65.2  liters  per  minute,  containing  2.1  kilos  solid  material;  fourth  spigot,  45.0 
liters  per  minute,  containing  1.55  kilos  solid  material;  fifth  spigot,  39.3  liters 
per  minute,  containing  1.35  kilos  solid  material;  overflow,  782  liters  per  minute, 
containing  5.20  kilos  solid  material ;  total,  1,080.0  liters  per  minute,  containing 


FIG.  249a. — PLAN  OF  NO.  1  HYDRAULIC  CLASSIFIER    IN   MILL  21. 


FIG.   2496. — LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 


FIG.   249c. — SECTION  AB. 


18.20  kilos  solid  material.  The  ore  was  from  the  Himmelfahrt-fund  mine  at 
Freiberg,  and  contained  argentiferous  galena,  blende,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites, 
arsenical  pyrites  and  quartz. 

In  Mill  21,  No.  1  Hydraulic  Classifier  consists  of  three  rectangular  hop- 
pers, each  one  larger  than  its  predecessor  (see  Fig.  249a-249c).  It  is  fed  by  the 
undersize  of  No.  3  trommel,  12  mesh  with  0.048-inch  (1.22-mm.)  hole  and 
treats  from  18  to  28  tons  in  24  hours.  The  first  two  spigot  products  go  to  jigs, 
the  third  to  a  slime  table  and  the  overflow  to  waste.  The  overflow  is  5%  of  the 
total  tailings  of  the  mill. 

The  No.  2  hydraulic  classifier  of  Mill  21  consists  of 
one  hopper,  3  feet  square  and  32  inches  deep.  The  sides 
are  vertical  for  3  inches  from  the  top  and  then  slope  58**.- 
It  receives  from  a  Huntington  mill  pulp  which  has  passed 
through  a  slot  ^  inch  (0.635  mm.)  wide,  at  the  rate 
of  15  tons  per  24  hours.  Its  spigot  is  divided  between 
No.  5  and  No.  6  jigs  and  its  overflow  goes  to  slime  tables. 
In  Mill  87,  No.  1  Classifier  (see  Fig.  250),  is  a  hop- 
per 30  inches  long,  24  inches  wide  and  about  21  inches 

FIG.  250. SECTION   ^^^P>  coming  to  a  short  edge  below,  with  a  vertical  rising 

OF  NO.  1  HY-  bydraulic  pipe  C  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  side  nip- 
DRAULio  CLAssi-  P^^*  ^^^  *^®  spigots.  One  A  is  of  1-inch  pipe  close  to  the 
FiER  IN  MILL  87     hydrauHc,  the  other  two  B  are  of  2-inch  pipe  6  inches 

above  the  hydraulic.  The  apex  angle  of  the  hopper 
is  about  60  degrees.  It  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  No.  4  trommel,  12  mesh. 
The  spigots  go  to  jigs  and  the  overflow  to  vanners. 
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§314.  In  Mill  24,  No.  1  Classifier  (see  Figs.  251a-251c),  consists  of  a 
rectangular  part,  29  inches  long,  14  inches  wide  and  14  inches  deep,  with  two 
hoppers  in  the  bottom,  each  14^  inches  long,  14  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep. 
The  sides  of  the  hoppers  slope  55°  and  the  ends  53°.  The  feed  launder  A  is 
7  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep,  entering,  therefore,  4  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  hoppers.  The  overflow  spout  J?  is  7  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep,  or  2 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  hoppers.  At  10  inches  above  the  apex  of  the  first 
hopper,  or  at  the  level  with  the  top  of  the  hopper,  is  a  rose  C  (see  also  Fig.  251c), 
consisting  of  a  T  end  to  a  vertical  1-inch  hydraulic  pipe,  and  running  across  the 
current,  having  seven  jets  discharging  vertically  downward  toward  the  apex  of 
the  hopper,  in  which  is  a  cast-iron  block  D  1 J  inches  thick,  to  take  the  wear.  A 
vertical  baffle  plate,  E  running  across  the  separator  6  inches  from  the  feed  end, 
extends  down  to  the  top  of  the  first  hopper.  The  second  hopper  has  neither 
hydraulic  nor  baffle  plate.  The  first  hopper  has  two  discharge  spigots  F  }  inch 
in  diameter  with  centers  3}  inches  above  the  top  of  the  iron  block.  The  second 
has  one  spigot  0  1^  inches  inj  diameter,  near  the  apex.    The  classifier  is  fed  with 
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riG.  251a. — ^PLAN  OP  NO.   1  HY- 
DRAULIC CLASSIFIER  IN  MILL  24. 


FIG.  251c. — ^ROSE. 


FIG.   2516. — SECTION  ON  HK. 


the  undersize  of  No.  3  trommel,  3  mm.-O,  and  sends  its  three  spigots  and  one 
overflow  to  jigs. 

In  Mill  88,  No.  1  Classifier  (see  Figs.  252a-252c),  is  a  hopper-shaped 
box  with  a  flat  bottom.  The  pressure  box  A  is  partitioned  off  below  by  four 
shields  B  mitered  together  at  the  corners,  sloping  at  a  less  angle  than  the  sides 
of  the  hopper.  Between  these  four  shields  is  left  the  slot  C  for  the  sorting 
column.  The  hydraulic  is  of  f-inch  pipe,  and  two  spigots  are  used,  i  inch  and 
f  inch  in  diameter  respectively.  The  overflow  current  is  conflned  between  the 
wall  of  the  hopper  and  a  shield  D  placed  parallel  to  it  and  extending  to  a  dis- 
tance of  12  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  aids  in  the  prevention 
of  the  formation  of  a  bank  by  lifting  out  heavier  particles  than  would  otherwise 
rise.  The  feed  is  the  undersize  of  No.  3  trommel,  lO-mesh  wire  cloth.  The 
spigots  go  to  jigs,  the  overflow  to  No.  2  hydraulic  clasifier,  which  is  like  this, 
except  that  it  has  only  one  spigot  of  ^-inch  pipe,  which  delivers  its  product  to 
a  jig.    The  overflow  is  used  as  feed  water  for  stamps. 

The  No.  3  Classifier  of  Mill  88  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  it  is 
fed  at  both  ends  and  overflows  at  the  middle  of  one  side  (see  Figs.  253a-253c). 
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The  slot  is  6XJ   inch.     It   is  fed  with  pulp  from  stamps  through  ^-inch 
(0.635-mm.)  screen  and  it  delivers  its  spigot  to  a  jig  and  overflow  to  a  vanner. 


PIG.  252a. — PLAN  OP  NO.  1 
HYDRAULIC  CLASSIFIER  IN 
MILL  88. 


FIG.   2526. — LONGITUDINAL 
SECTION. 


FIG.  252c. — CROSS 
SECTION. 


In  Mill  39^  No.  3  Hydraulic  Classifier  is  a  hopper  23  inches  square  at 
the  top,  4  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  21  inches  deep.    The  overflow  spout 


FIG.  253a. — PLAN  OF 
NO.  3  HYDRAULIC 
CLASSIFIER  IN  MILL 
88. 


FIG.     2536. — ^LONGITU- 
DINAL  SECTION. 


PIG.    253C.^R0S8 
SECTION. 


is  8^  inches  deep,  14  inches  wide,  and  the  overflow  stream  is  3  inches  deep. 
The  pressure  box  is  partitioned  off  by  two  shields  sloping  downward  toward  each 
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other,  leaving  a  slot  1^X4  inches  for  a  sorting  column,  4  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom. These  two  shields  extend  about  half  way  up  on  the  two  ends.  The  length 
of  the  slot  is  across  the  classifier.  A  hydraulic  pipe  1^  inches  in  diameter,  two 
l^-inch  nipples  and  plugs  with  ^-inch  spigots,  complete  the  apparatus.  The 
slope  of  all  four  sides  is  65°.  There  are  two  of  them  and  they  are  fed  with 
Huntington  mill  pulp,  2^  mm.-0.  The  spigots  go  to  jigs  and  the  overflow  to 
No.  4  hydraulic  classifier. 

In  Mill  39,  No.  4  Hydraulic  Classifier  is  similar  to  No.  3  hydraulic  classi- 
fier, except  that  it  is  31  inches  long  at  the  top,  29  inches  wide,  and  about  28 
inches  deep.  The  overflow  is  7  inches  deep  and  18  inches  wide.  It  has  but  one 
spigot.  The  spigot  product  goes  to  a  jig  and  the  overflow  to  No.  2  whole  current 
box  classifier. 

The  Dodge  Sizing  Box,  made  by  the  Parke  &  Lacy  Co.,  is  in  principle  the 
same  as  the  above.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a  pyramidal 
stopper  in  the  slot  by  raising  or  lowering  which,  the  cross  section  of  the  sorting 
column  can  be  decreased  or  increased. 

LiNKENBACH  givcs  a  classificr  consisting  of  widening  hoppers  a  (see  Figs. 
254a-254c),  three  in  number,  with  pressure  box  h  and  slot  d  for  the  hydraulic 
columns.  The  slots  run  lengthwise  and  are  8^X1^  inches  for  the  first  two,  and 
9X1^  inches  for  the  last.  The  width  at  the  receiving  end  is  14^  inches  and  at 
the  overflow  is  47  inches.  The  total  length  of  the  apparatus  is  93  inches  and  it 
treats  600  liters  of  pulp  per  minute. 

§  315.  James  Carkeek  Classifier. — In  this  classifier  the  whole  length  is 
occupied  by  pockets.  The  carrying  current  in  every  case  plunges  into  the  next 
pocket.  The  pockets  are  deep  with  practically  hopper  bottoms  terminating  in 
slots  for  sorting  columns.  As  used  in  Mill  40,  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier,  the 
slots  are  4X|  inch,  4Xf  inch,  4XJ  inch  and  4Xf  inch  respectively,  and  all  are 
2  inches  high.  The  spigots  are  f ,  i,  f  and  \  inch  in  diameter  respectively,  and 
all  the  hydraulic  pipes  are  1  inch  in  diameter.  Its  construction  is  well  shown 
in  Figs.  255^^-2556.  It  treats  the  undersize  of  No.  4  trommel  with  3-mm.  round 
holes.  The  spigots  go  to  jigs  and  the  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  curr«it  box  classi- 
fier. The  No.  2  hydraulic  classifier  in  Mill  40  is  similar  to  the  No.  1,  but  has 
only  two  pockets.  It  treats  the  undersize  of  No.  5  trommel  3  mm.-0  and  sends 
spigots  to  jigs  and  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  Some  idea 
of  the  work  done  by  this  classifier  may  be  gained  by  reference  to  a  sizing  test 
of  jig  tailings  (see  §462). 

Fraser  &  Chalmers  Hydraulic  Classifier  is  a  hopper  with  a  pocket,  21 
inches  long,  12  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  2^  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and 
13  inches  deep,  with  ends  sloping  55^  and  sides  sloping  45*^,  having  an  adjust- 
able baffle  plate  across  the  stream,  3|  inches  from  the  receiving  end,  ana  an 
overflow  spout  2  inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide.  A  T  and  plug  spigot  is  used 
with  a  sorting  column  of  l^-inch  pipe,  or  larger,  hydraulic  pipe  1^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  spigot  nipple  |  inch,  or  larger.  They  recommend  a  low  head  for 
the  hydraulic.  This  sorting  column,  to  be  on  a  par  with  mill  practice,  treating 
perhaps  60  tons  per  24  hours,  would  probably  have  to  be  as  large  as  2i-inch  or 
3-inch  pipe. 

§  316.  Deep  Double  Trough  Classifiers. — A  hydraulic  classifier  shown  by 
Bittinger,  also  the  Altenberg  classifier  and  another  of  the  same  class  at  the 
Vaucron  mill,**  all  have  a  V  trough  within  a  trough  on  the  principle  of  the 
Lake  Superior  classifier  (see  §  299),  but  differ  from  that  in  widening  and  deepen- 
ing the  trough  as  the  water  moves  forward,  and  in  placing  a  dam  at  the  lower 
end  high  enough  to  fill  with  water  the  whole  apparatus.  Open  slots  are  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  V  to  act  as  sorting  columns,  and  hydraulic  water  is  intro- 
duced in  the  space  between  the  V  and  the  outer  trough,  which  is  compartmented 
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FIG.   854(1. — PLAN   OF   A  HYDEAULIC   CLASSIFIER  FROM   UKKBNBAOH. 


FIQ.    254&. — LONOITCDINAL   SECTION.       FIQ,    254c, — SECTION  .^5. 


FIG.    355a, — LONGITUDINAL  SECTION      PIG,   3556. — 
OF   THE    CARKEEK    CLASSIFIER.       OfiOSS   SECTION. 
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to  Buit  the  independent  hydraulics  and  spigotB.  The  Altenberg  apparatos  aaA 
Utat  at  the  Vancron  mill  both  place  hoppers  in  the  outer  trough.  At  the 
Yaucron  mill  the  feed  ranges  from  1  mm.  to  0,  and  there  are  formed  eight 
spigot  products  and  an  oTe^ow. 

0.  G.  Qateb'  HTDBAnLic  Classifieb  ("segregator")  (see  Figs.  256a-256c), 
consists  of  a  V  box  A  6  feet  long,  18  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  4  inches  at  the 
bottom  and  13  inches  deep,  with  sides  sloping  60°.  At  the  discharge  end  a  pocket 
B  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  consisting  of  an  extension  downward,  30 
inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  with  the  front  and  rear  ends  sloping  60°,  the  sides 
being  verttcal.  Extending  down  vertically  from  this  is  the  sorting  column  C, 
consisting  of  a  pipe  i\  ioches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  long.    At  its  lower  end 
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it  has  a  rubber  stopper  D,  wooden  nipple  E  and  iron  jet  F,  with  a  hole  f  indi 
in  diameter  for  discharging  the  heavy  product  (see  Fig.  256fc}.  The  hydraulic 
water  is  brought  in  from  above  by  a  vertical  j-inch  pipe  0  bored  below  with 
^•inch  holes  in  four  vertical  rows,  90°  apart,  8  holes  in  a  row,  1  inch  apart 
vertically  (see  Fig.  256b).  The;  extend  down  to  the  plog  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sorting  column.  The  sorting  is  probably  done  by  the  upper  six  rings  of  holes. 
A  plate  screen  H  4  feet  long,  12  inches  wide,  punched  over  part  of  its  length 
witn  J-inch  round  holes,  serves  to  feed  an  even  current  to  me  apparatus  and 
incidentally  to  remove  chips,  etc. 

As  used  in  Mill  78,  four  of  these  classifiers  treat  the  whole  tailings  of  Mill 
71,  stamping  through  30-mesh  brass  cloth,  amounting  to  about  93  tone  per  24 
hours.  Th^  are  fastened  together  in  pairs  side  by  side.  The  epigot  product 
is  about  70%  and  goes  to  waste,  while  the  overflow  amounts  to  30^  and  is  sent 
by  launders  to  canvas  tables.  The  distribution  is  made  as  the  pulp  rises  to 
pass  out  of  the  overflow  of  the  classifier  by  split  launders  /,  a  more  perfect 
distribution  than  could  be  had  probably  in  any  other  way.  For  the  four  classi- 
fiers 12  miner's  inches  of  water  come  with  the  pulp  and  3  more  are  required 
by  the  hydraulics.  Of  these  1  goes  away  in  the  spigots  and  14  go  by  the  over- 
flow to  the  canvas  tables.  Assuming  the  miner's  inch  to  be  equal  to  1}  cubic 
feet,  or  11.22  gallons  per  minute,  we  have  for  four  classifiers: 
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§317 

A  sizing  test  of  the  spigot  product  of  this  classifier  is  given  in  Table  320. 

The  No.  1  and  No.  2  Classifiers  of  Mill  86  are  alike  except  that  the 
former  has  J-inch  spigot  and  the  latter  a  ^-inch  spigot.  They  are  in  the  form 
of  hoppers  (see  Figs.  257a-257c),  24  inches  long  and  24  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  with  vertical  sides,  the  ends  sloping  60**  to  a  transverse  edge.  Two  blocks 
of  wood  C  are  put  in,  one  at  each  end  near  the  bottom,  fonning  a  pressure  box 
D  beneath  them  and  a  transverse  slot  E  for  a  sorting  column  between  them.  On 
the  blocks  are  screwed  two  adjustable  iron  strips  F  with  straight  edges  to  give 
a  true  slot  of  the  width  desired.  The  hydraulic  water  comes  in  from  below  by 
a  1-inch  pipe  0  running  horizontally  just  beneath  the  slot,  with  holes  bored  in 
it  all  along.  The  current  so  delivered  moves  upward  through  the  slot.  The 
heavy  grains  discharge  through  the  central  spigot  H  below,  consisting  of  J-inch 
or  i-inch  holes  in  a  2i-inch  plug.  On  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  a  cap  K,  which  can 
be  removed  for  cleaning.    A  vertical  sliding  cross  partition  L  serves  to  force 
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PIG.  257a. — PLAN  OF  NO.  1  HY- 
DRAULIC CLASSIFIER  IN  MILL 

86. 


PIO.   2576. — ^LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 


PIG.    257c. — SECTION    AB. 


the  whole  current  to  pass  down  for  treatment  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  slot. 
A  distributor  with  adjustable  buttons  M  and  N  feeds  the  pulp  across  the  whole 
width.  No.  1  is  fed  by  the  undersize  of  No.  4  trommel  with  1.25-mm.  round 
holes.  It  sends  spigot  to  percussion  table  and  overflow  to  No.  2  classifier,  which 
sends  its  spigot  to  Frue  vanner  and  overfiow  to  slime  tables  by  No.  1  unwatering 
tank. 

§  317.  In  Mill  30,  Classifier  No.  1  (see  Pigs.  258a-258c),  consists  of  three 
short  V  boxes  in  series,  measuring  at  the  top  10  inches  long,  12  inches  wide, 
15  long,  18  wide  and  22^  long,  27  wide,  respectively.  The  sides  of  the  V*s  slope 
64**,  63°  and  55°  respectively.  The  depths  to- the  top  of  the  slots  are  7^,  17 
and  19  inches.  The  two  sides  come  to  an  edge  below,  leaving  a  slot  C  running 
lengthwise.  The  three  slots  or  sorting  columns  are:  10  inches  long,  1  wide,  2 
deep;  15  inches  long,  J  wide,  2  deep;  22  inches  long,  ^  wide,  2  deep.  Two 
little  blocks  D  are  inserted  to  preserve  the  width  of  the  slots.  The  pressure 
boxes  E  below  are  in  the  form  of  hoppers,  8,  13  and  15  inches  deep  respectively. 
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below  the  sorting  column,  with  hydraulic  pipe  F  entering  on  one  side  and 
spigot  0  discharging  on  the  other,  near  the  apex. 

Adjustable  distributors  with  pointers  //  distribute  the  current  the  whole 
widtJi  of  the  boxes.  The  streams,  in  every  case,  plunge  into  the  boxes  from  a 
feed-sole  at  least  1  inch  above  the  water.  The  pulp  overflows  the  whole  width 
into  a  collecting  box  K  and  is  then  contracted  into  a  narrow  launder  to  convey 
it  to  the  distributor  of  the  next  box.  The  hydraulic  pipes  are  all  1^  inches  in 
diameter.     The  spigots  are  1,  f  and  \  inch  in  diameter. 

It  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  No.  2  and  No.  3  trommels  with  3-mm.  and  2.6- 
mm.  round  holes,  respectively.  It  delivers  spigot  products  to  jigs  and  overflo.w 
to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  Sizing  tests  of  the  products  of  this 
classifier  are  given  in  Table  255. 

Linkenbach^s  Fig.  23  is  the  design  from  which  the  above  classifier  was  prob- 
ably .taken;  his  dimensions  are  shown  in  Table  231.     One  used  at  Ems  has  four 

TABLE    231. — ^DIMENSIONS    BY    LINEENBACH    FOR    V    BOXES    DESIGNED    TO    TREAT 

800  LITERS  PER  MINUTE. 


No.  1 V  box. 
No.  8  V  box. 
No.  SVbox. 


Length. 


Inches. 
90 


Width. 


Inches. 
881 


51 


Depth. 


Inches. 
15 


41 


boxes  of  which  the  first  three  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  given  by  Linkenbach, 
while  the  fourth  is  66  inches  long,  65  inches  wide  and  47  inches  deep.  It  treats 
800  liters  pulp  per  minute. 

Mill  20  has  a  Hydraulic  Classifier  (see  Fig.  259), 

^^L- nr^— ^    ^^  ^^^  form  of  a  rectangular  box  18  inches  long,   14J 

f3l^  "  L  fl   i^c^^s  w^^®  ^^d  13  inches  deep.     The  receiving  launder 

ip^  .^^*^  ^  is  ^i  inches  down  and  6  inches  wide.     The  overflow 

5  is  6  inches  wide  and  4  inches  down.  In  front  of  the 
feed  launder  is  a  deflector,  or  baffle  board  C,  8  inches 
wide.  In  the  center  of  the  bottom  and  extending  vertic- 
ally 4i  inches  above  the  bottom,  is  placed  a  IJ-inch  pipe 
D  to  act  as  sorting  column.  The  hydraulic  water  is 
brought  in  by  a  l^-inch  T ;  the  spigot  is  drawn  off  through 
a  l^-inch  cock  E  below,  and  divides  in  two  parts  by  a  T, 

no    259 ^LONGi-  ^6^<^i^g  ^wo  jigs.     The  overflow  goes  to  vanners.     The 

TUDINAL  SEC-  classifier  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  No.  5  trommel  with 
TION  OF  NO  1  ^-^^-i^ch  (1.52-mm.)  round  holes.  The  fact  that  the 
H  Y  D  r  A  u  Lio  ^^^^^"^  is  always  full  of  sand  saves  the  box  from  wear- 
CLASSiFiER  IK  ^^^  ^^^'  T^hi^  is  practically  a  very  shallow  hopper,  be- 
MILL  20.  cause  the  sand  takes  that  form  as  soon  as  the  spaces  are 

filled. 
The  "Heberwasohe,**  or  Siphon  Classifier,  invented  by  Osterspey  and 
used  at  Mechemich,  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  fall  into  this  group,  but  the 
author  conceives  that  its  work  is  done  according  to  the  laws  of  hindered  settling 
and  it  has,  therefore,  been  placed  with  jigs  and  other  hindered  settling  machines 
(see  §395). 

III.  Tubular  Hydraulic  Classifiers. 

§  318.  General. — These  may  be  used  for  treating  the  same  sizes  as  either  the 
shallow  pocket  or  the  deep  pocket  classifiers.  They  include  all  the  different 
forms  of  spitzlutten.    The  word  spitzlutte  signifies  a  pointed  tube,  and  if  we 
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examine  the  operatioa  of  Bittinger'6  spiizluttB,  the  first  to  claim  the  name,  we 
find  it  has  its  carrying  current  brought  in  by  a  steeply  descending  tube,  a  sorting 
column  below  with  adjustable  upward  current,  and  its  receding  carrying  current 
leaving  by  a  tube,  rising  steepiy,  of  uniform  adjustable  area  of  cross  section. 

The  essential  features  of  this  apparatus  appear  to  be:  First,  an  upper  sorting 
column  of  uniform  sectional  area,  in  which  the  rising  carrying  current  acts,  and, 
second,  a  lower  sorting  column  of  uniform  sectional  area  in  which  the  rising 
hydraulic  water  acts.  In  all  the  tubular  classifiers  these  features  are  present  to 
greater  or  less  extent. 

§319.  The  Bittinoeb  Spitzlotte  is  made  in  two  forms:  Figs.  26t)a-2S(k 
for  heavier  grains  which  fall  in  a  current  rising  with  a  velocity  of  31  mm. 
per  second,  and  Figs.  361a  and  3Gli>  for  lighter  grains  which  rise  in  31  mm.  per 


FIG.    260a. — FLAN    OP    THE  BITTINGEE  EAPID  CUBEBNT   SPITZLUTTB. 


second  current.  The  former  consigts  of  a  box  with  a  transvere  V  section  with 
the  sides  b  of  the  V  sloping  GO".  Inside  it  is  a  V-shaped  displacer,  or  prism  c; 
which  can  slide  up  and  down  between  vertical  guides.  The  displacer  is  always 
thus  centered  in  the  Y  box,  and  between  the  sloping  sides  of  the  two  parts  will 
be  left  adjustable  spaces  or  tubes  for  bringing  in  and  for  talcing  out  the 
carrying  current.  The  length  of  these  two  tubes  for  coarse  stuff  must  be  about 
914  mm.;  less  is  iDsufficient  for  good  settling,  more  is  unnecessary.  The  width 
may  be  620  mm.,  and  the  thickness  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  grain  it  is 
desired  to  lift,  and  upon  the  quantity  of  wster  in  the  carrying  current.  An 
apparatus  of  the  above  width,  designed  to  treat  283  liters  (10  cnbic  feet)  per 
minute,  will  require  a  thickness  of  61  mm.  for  a  speed  of  current  of  125  mm. 
per  second.  The  lower  sorting  column  below  y  is  wedge-shaped,  38  mm.  wide 
and  comes  to  a  T  discharge  below. 
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At  the  Anna  stamp  mill  at  Przibram,  a  eet  of  four  spiUlutten  receiving  2- 
mm.  stuff  from  stampE,  had  the  dimensionB  shown  in  Table  232.  The  length 
given  ie  from  feed  to  discharge,  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  tlie  length 
of  the  upper  sorting  column. 

TABLB  232. — DIMENSIONS  OF  8F1TZLDTTEN   AT  ANNA  STAMP  HILL  IN  PSZIBEAU. 


Laisth. 

widUi. 

ThJcluen  of 

"Sir 

il 

0.10 

wn 


H  aide  by  iUe. 


Rittinger  held  that  the  thickness  of  the  current  between  h  and  c  should  not 
be  too  great  (not  over  76  mm.),  lest  disturbing  eddies  should  come  in.  The 
height  H,  of  the  feed-sole  above  the  overflow  must  be  sufficient  according  to  the 
law  of  falling  bodies  to  give  the  computed  velocity  V  as  determined  by  the  well- 
known  formula,  V'=:2gH,  where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  As  shown 
by  the  drawing,  Bittinger  used  a  very  small  head  of  water  for  his  hydraulic 
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water  it  and  he  used  a  rising  discharge  or  goose  neck  I  for  removing  the  spigot 
product. 

O.  Bilharz  has  designed  a  spitzlutte,  adding  to  the  essential  features  of  Bittin- 
ger's  apparatus  several  points.  He  makes  it  of  plate  iron,  using  iron  pipe 
fittings  for  the  hydraulic  attachments.  He  widens  the  later  boxes  to  diminish 
the  velocity  of  the  upward  current,  to  suit  the  settling  of  the  finer  grains.  His 
hydraulic  water  is  brought  in  under  full  hydrant  pressure  and  the  quantity  for 
each  box  is  regulated  by  an  independent  faucet.     His  spigots  also  hav9  iQcIc- 
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pendent  faucets  to  regulate  the  amount  of  discharge.  'Tor  increased  capacity', 
a  larger  number  of  boxes  of  the  proper  breadth  are  introduced ;  for  a  temporary 
reduction  of  capacity^  some  of  the  boxes  are  simply  shut  off." 

Bittinger's  form  for  gentler  currents  (see  Figs.  261a  and  261&)9  has  its  receiv- 
ing tube  and  upper  sorting  column  both  vertical.  This  reduces  the  friction  for 
the  ascending  particles  and  avoids  the  tendency  of  grains  to  settle  on  the  sloping 
side,  which  thereby  contract  the  area  and  change  the  velocity  of  the  current. 
The  width  of  the  upper  sorting  column  in  Rittinger's  figure  is  630  mm. ;  the 
thickness  is  630  mm.  These  dimensions  will  vary  with  the  quantity  of  pulp 
and  the  size  of  the  grain  to  be  lifted,  but  the  dimensions  must  be  adopted  in 
the  original  design,  as  the  thickness  of  the  current  is  not  adjustable  as  in  the 
other  form.    The  vertical  height  of  the  column  is  1,100  mm. 

In  sorting  the  undersize  of  a  screen  with  holes  0.6  mm.  in  diameter  to  make 
four  spigots  and  an  overflow,  using  both  forms  of  spitzlutten,  Bittinger  recom- 
mends the  adjustments  given  in  Table  233.    It  is  stated  that  each  spigot  uses 

TABLE   233. — ^ADJUSTMENTS    RECOMMENDED    BY    BITTINOEB   FOB   A    SET   OF    FOUR 

SPITZLUTTBN. 


VelooItTtwr  Seo- 
''ond  of  water  in 
Sorting  Column. 

Paroent  of  Total, 

Yielded  by  each 

Spigot, 

Depth  of  Spigot 

Below 

Water  Lerel. 

Head  of  Hydraulic 
Water  aboTe 
Water  LctoI. 

Nal 

No.  2 

No.  8 

No.  4 

Mm. 
88.48 
28.87 
9.896 
8.81 

80 

85 

90 

(a)  16 

Mm. 
914 

Mm. 

168 

688 

808 

(a)  This  leaves  10%  in  the  OTerflow  of  the  last  tpitxlutte, 

an  average  of  7^  liters  of  hydraulic  water  per  minute.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
use  many  spitzlutten  in  series,  since  a  change  in  the  adjustment  of  any  one 
necessitates  a  readjustment  of  all  those  that  follow. 

In  Mill  41,  Nos.  2  and  5  hydraulic  classifiers  are  of  the  form  of  Bittinger's 
gentle  current  spitzlutte.  The  No.  2  hydraulic  classifier  consists  of  six  BpiizluU 
ten,  yielding  four  spigot  products:  two,  like  spitzlutten,  side  by  side,  give  the 
third  product  and  two  give  the  fourth  product.  The  details  are  given  in 
Table  234.  The  discharges  are  by  a  T  and  goose  neck.  It  is  fed  with  the 
overflow  of  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  and  delivers  spigots  to  vanners  and  over- 


TABLE  234. — DETAILS  OF  NO.   2  HYDRAULIC   CLASSIFIER  IN   MILL  41. 


No.l 

No.  8 

No.  3  (two  of  them) 
No.  4  (two  of  them) 


Width. 

Height 

Inches. 

Inches. 

88 

88 

42 

17 

48 

14 

48 

18 

Thicknesfi  of  De- 
scendinfc  Ck>lumD. 


Inches. 

6 
18 

9 
18 


Thickness  of 
Asceodinfir  Column 


Inches. 

8 

18 

46 

18 


Diameter  of 
Spiicot. 


Inches. 


flow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  No.  5  hydraulic  classifier  is  similar 
to  No.  2,  except  that  it  consists  of  two  spitzlutten  only.  It  is  fed  with  the 
overflow  of  No.  4  hydraulic  classifier  and  delivers  spigot  products  to  vaniiers 
and  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier. 

At  Schemnitz,  Hungary,"  a  number  of  U-shaped  iron  pipes  are  placed  side 
by  side  to  take  the  place  of  one  large  V  spitzlutte.  With  this  arrangement,  the 
quality  of  the  product  may  be  varied  according  to  the  number  of  U  pipes  in 
operation.    If  finer  adjustment  is  needed,  one  U  is  made  adjustable. 
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§  320.  Meineokb  SprrzLCTTE.— (See  Figs.  263a  and  262b.) — This  consiBtB  of 
a  number  of  concentric  cylinders  and  eonefl,  with  sides  sloping  60°,  so  united 
and  combined  as  to  make  annular  spaces  in  which  the  current  can  rise  and  fall. 
The  carrying  current  has  two  periode  of  rising,  the  first  more  rapid  than  the 
second.  The  aands  which  settle  out  of  each  of  these  rising  currents  have  to  face 
a  hydraulic  current  in  order  to  find  their  way  to  their  respective  spigots.  In 
this  way  the  grains  are  cleaned  from  the  finer  sizes.  Keferring  to  the  figure, 
the  pulp  comes  in  throogh  a,  b,  c,.  It  then  rises  through  d,,  e,,  overflows  into 
c„  Ascending  to  rise  in  t/,,  e^,  and  finally  overflows  into  the  circular  launder  f. 


no.   362o. — SBOTIOM   op 
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Hydraulic  water  is  admitted  by  a  pipe  into  the  spaces  t„  and  passes  up 
through  h\,  A",,  and  h„  g^,  allowing  the  heavier  particles  to  pass  out  through 
the  goose  neck  it„  and  preventing  the  finer  sizes  from  entering.  The  second 
hydraulic  is  admitted  through  l„  into  the  space  t,  and  discharges  the  heavier 
particles  through  it,,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  hydraulic.  Two  sizes  of 
the  spitzlutte  are  made,  as  given  in  Table  235.  Water  may  be  saved  b;  dividing 
up  the  annular  spaces  by  radial  vertical  partitions. 

TABLE  235. — MEINBCZB  SPITZLDTTE. 


nSs;,. 

^KK. 

2WXd" 

3SS"»S 

aSaSXSm. 

lf<Mn. 
ill 

aootowo 

"ir 

'IT 

Mill  28  formerly  used  this  machine  as  its  No.  3  hydraulic  classifier.  It  tsb 
of  the  second  size  mentioned  in  the  table.  The  spigot  pipes  were  both  1  inch 
in  diameter,  the  hydraulic  1^  inches.  The  feed  to  this  spitzlutte  in  Mill  28 
was  the  overfiow  of  the  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  and  contained  nothing  larger 
than  0.4  mm.  in  diameter.  It  delivered  spigots  to  No.  1  surface  current  box 
classifier  and  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier. 

For  good  work  it  is  essential  that  the  apparatus  shall  be  set  plumb  and  that 
the  overflow  irps  shall  be  perfectly  true,  otherwise  the  currents  will  be  uneven. 

§  331.  M.  P.  Boss  used  successfully  at  the  Harshaw  milF'  a  classifier  for 
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Btamp  pulp,  which  consirted  of  aji  acute  Cone  vith  a  deflector  delivering  the 
feed  near  ^e  bottom  {see  Fig.  263).  A  central  rod  or  pipe  C  serves  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  discharge  opening  g  at  the  bottom,  but  it  does  not  fumieh  water. 
It  differs  from  the  other  tubular  classifiers  in  having  an  expanding  upper 
sorting  column  and  in  omitting  the  lower  sorting  column  altogether.  It  is  fed 
with  stamp  pulp  and  sends  the  coarse  sand  to  No.  1  grinding  pan  of  a  Boss 
system  and  the  fine  sand  to  No.  3  pan,  where  amalgamation  begine. 

§  333,  DouBiai  Conb  Htdradlio  Classifiebs, — If  a  cone  is  placed  within 
a  cone,  an  annular  space  intervenes  between  the  two,  which  has  been  need  by 
several  designers  as  the  upper  sorting  column  of  a  tubular  classifier.  If  the 
inner  cone  bos  a  wider  angle  than  the  outer,  there  will  be  one  standard  position 
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for  the  former  in  which  the  horizontal  sectional  area  of  the  annnlar  space  will 
be  the  same  all  the  way  up,  and  the  current  rising  therein  will  be  uniform.  If, 
however,  the  inner  cone  is  raided  above  the  standard  position,  the  area  at  the 
upper  end  will  be  greater  than  that  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  current  will  be 
retarded,  but  if  lowered  below,  it  will  be  less,  and  the  current  will  be  accelerated. 
Raymond'*  and  Armitage"  both  describe  such  classifiers.  The  chief  manufac- 
turers of  mill  machinery  of  Colorado  all  advertise  this  machine,  and  it  seems 
to  have  found  some  favor  in  that  State. 

Ab  shown  in  Fig.  264,  the  pulp  is  fed  into  the  central  cone  B  and  passes 
through  holes  around  the  apex  at  the  junction  between  the  lower  and  upper 
sorting  columns.     The  heavy  grains  sink  through  the  lower  sorting  column  and 
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go  out  of  a  molasses  spigot  I,  the  hydraulic  water  being  brought  into  a  pressure 
box  through  a  dial  cock  F;  the  light  grains  rise  through  the  annular  space  or 
upper  sorting  column  between  A  and  B  and  overflow  all  around  the  cone  into  a 
collecting  launder  E,  A  series  of  these  cones  will  yield  a  series  of  products. 
The  cones,  and  therefore,  the  sectional  area  must  increase  in  size  as  the  grains 
diminish.    Four  sizes  are  recommended,  as  shown  in  Table  236. 

TABLE  236. — SIZES  OF  DOUBLE  CONE  HYDRAULIC  CLA88IFISB8. 


Diameter  of 
Outer  Gone. 

Sise  of  Grsin  to 
be  Treated. 

Inches. 
18 
80 
80 
40 

Mesh. 

8to80 

80  to  80 

80  to  40 

Finer  than  40 

Mill  87  has  one  of  these,  made  by  Hendrie  and  Bolthoff,  for  its  No.  2  hydraulic 
classifier.  The  outer  cone  is  12  inches  in  diameter  and  its  sides  slope  60^.  It 
has  a  f-inch  hydraulic  pipe  and  a  molasses  gate  spigot.  It  is  fed  with  pulp 
from  stamps  passing  through  screens  24  or  30  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and 
yields  spigot  product  to  jig  and  overflow  to  vanner.  Two  machines  treat  the 
pulp  from  20  stamps,  perhaps  40  tons  of  solid  material,  per  24  hours. 

In  Mill  19,  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  consists  of  seven  double  cone  classifiers 
of  sheet  iron  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  265,  with  sides  sloping  60^,  put  together 


FIG.  265. 

as  follows:  Three  cones  side  by  side,  15  inches  in  diameter,  yield  No.  1  spigot 
product;  two  cones  side  by  side,  18  inches  in  diameter,  yield  No.  2  spigot 
product;  two  cones  side  by  side,  21  inches  in  diameter,  yield  No.  3  spigot  product. 
It  is  fed  with  undersize  of  No.  4  trommel  with  10-mesh  screen,  and  yields: 
Spigot  products  to  three  sets  of  jigs  and  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box 
classifier.  The  hydraulic  water  comes  through  a  pipe  1  inch  in  diameter,  with 
a  regulating  valve.  The  dimensions  of  the  three  sets  of  cones  are  given  in 
Table  237.  Both  outer  and  inner  cones  have  their  sides  sloping  60^  and  are 
therefore,  parallel. 

TABLE  237. — ^NO.  1  HYDRAUUC  CLA88IFIEB  OF  MILL  19, 


IMsmeterof 

Outer  Cones  St 

Top. 

Inner  Cones  at 
Top. 

Width  of  Annolsr 
Space. 

Inches. 
15 
18 

n 

Inches. 
IS 

Inches. 
8 

C.  Le  Neve  Foster*  describes  a  double  cone  hydraulic  classifier  used  at  the  Fron- 
goch  mine,  which  is  similar  to  that  last  described  in  that  the  cones  are  parallel. 
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The  oiiter  ib  of  ffood,  the  inner  of  sheet  iron,  and  the  space  between  forms  the 
upper  sorting  column.  The  truncated  apex  of  the  outer  cone  connects  with  a 
pressure  box  below  with  hydraulic  water  and  spigot,  and  in  the  truncated  apex 
is  a  conical  plug,  with  an  annular  space  around  it,  forming  the  lower  sorting 
column.  This  plug  is  adjustable  up  and  down  at  will  by  a  screw,  thus  giving 
a  variable  section  to  the  lower  sorting  column.  The  spigot  is  a  disc  sliding 
over  a  hole,  shutting  oS  much  or  little  as  deeired. 

g  323.  The  Chablbton  Obe  Concentkatoe. — (See  Figs.  266a  and  266&.) 
— This  is  a  tubular  classifier  which  uses  no  hydraulic  water,  but  yet  has  both 
upper  and  lower  hydraulic  columns.  The  pulp  fed  at  d  divides  itself  into  the 
clearer  water  a,  and  the  sand  c.  The  former  descends  to  the  bottom,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows  and  rises  to  digcharge  as  an  overflow  at  h.  The  sand  entering  at 
c  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  this  rising  current  which  lifts  the  lighter  grains 
to  overflow  at  b  and  allows  the  heavier  grains  to  fall  and  find  their  way  out 
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through  the  spigot  e.  A  series  of  boxes  would  yield  a  series  of  products.  The 
price  that  is  paid  for  this  economy  of  water  is  that  some  of  the  fine  slimes  go 
over  at  o  and  out  at  e,  with  the  heavy  product.  A  test  would  tell  whether  this 
loss  was  serious  or  not  with  any  given  ore.  The  apparatuB  must  be  built  of  a 
size  to  suit  its  work,  as  it  has  no  means  of  adjustment. 

§  324.  The  Richards  Tcbdlar  Classifier,  designed  by  the  author,  is  shown 
in  Figs.  267o  and  2676  for  coarse  work  and  Figs.  268a  and  2686  for  fine  work. 
It  has  long,  vertical  sorting  columns  both  above,  h,  and  below,  i,  the  former  to 
allow  a  stray  heavy  grain  6  to  settle,  and  the  latter  to  allow  a  stray  light  grain 
c  to  rise.  To  make  the  sorted  product  from  the  spigot  atill  more  perfect,  a 
vortex  fitting,  previously  descried  in  §  308,  is  placed  below,  which  gives  a 
helical  rising  current  in  the  lower  sorting  column,  guaranteeing  like  treatment  of 
all  grains  in  it.  A  vertical  plate  k  is  used  to  stop  the  rotation  above,  and  fins 
to  stop  it  below.  The  vertical  form  of  the  upper  sorting  column  also  guarantees 
no  settling  on  the  sides  and  consequent  change  in  section  and  io  the  speed  of 
the  current.     The  hydraulic  water  is  fed  through  a  pipe  a  and  the  heavy  product 
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discharged  through  a  plug  spigot  /.  The  upper  column  h  is  made  of  any  desired 
size,  2X3  inches,  3X4,  4X6',  6X8,  8X12  or  12X16,  and  the  lower  sorting  column 
%  also  may  be  of  any  diameter,  1  inch,  1^,  1^,  2,  2^,  3,  or  larger.  The  size  or 
sectional  area,  of  the  upper  column  h,  will  be  made  to  suit  the  quantity  of  pulp 
to  be  treated  and  the  size  of  quartz  to  be  lifted.  Its  size  will  increase  with  the 
quantity  of  pulp  and  as  the  diameter  of  the  particles  to  be  lifted  diminishes. 
The  size  of  tne  lower  tube  i,  of  the  vortex  g  and  the  spigot  f,  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  heavy  product  to  be  discharged.  The  greater  the  product,  the  larger 
the  pipe.  It  also  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  grains,  for 
with  very  small  sizes  of  grain  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  the  upward  current,  unless 
the  pipe  is  large.  The  effect  of  this  apparatus  is  to  obtain  a  very  perfect  separa- 
tion between  spigot  and  overflow,  but  it  requires  careful  adjustment  of  the  two 
columns,  and  so  becomes  too  complicated  when  more  than  two  are  used  in  series. 
This  classifier  serves  very  well  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  theory  of  free  set- 
tling in  designing  and  adjusting  classifiers,  and  will,  therefore,  be  considered 
at  some  length.  Table  238  shows  the  velocity  of  current  which  1  kilogram  of 
water  per  minute  gives  in  each  size. 

TABLE  238. — ^VELOCITIES  OF  CURRENTS  FOR  1  KILOGRAM  OP  WATER  PER  lilKUTE. 


DimeosioDii  of 

Upper 

Sorting 

Colunm.. 

Area  of  Upper  Sorting 
Column. 

Velocity  per  Sec- 
ond for  1  kilo 
Water  per 
HlDUte. 

flacT. 
8z<^ 
4x6 
6x8 
8x19 
18x16 

8q.In. 
6 
19 
84 
43 
96 
Iftt 

So.  Mm. 

8,8n 

7,749 

15,484 

80,968 

61,985 

188,8n 

3fm. 
4.806 
9.160 

i.on 

0.6881 
0.9690 
0.1884 

The  experimenter  will  probably  know  the  quantity  of  water  in  kilograms  per 
minute  which  he  wishes  to  handle  and  the  diameter  of  quartz  grain  in  millime- 
ters that  he  wishes  to  lift.  His  next  need  will  be  answered  by  Fig.  287  or  by 
Table  262,  which  gives  figures  obtained  by  experiment  upon  the  speed  of  current 
required  to  lift  his  quartz. 

Suppose  he  has  50  kilograms  per  minute  of  water  to  handle,  and  he  wishes 
to  lift  a  grain  of  quartz  about  1  mm.  in  size.  Table  262  shows  that  he  will  require 
a  current  of  97  mm.  per  second  to  lift  it.  Referring  to  Table  238,  we  see  that 
a  3  X  4-inch  tubular  classifier  gives  a  velocity  of  2.15  mm.  per  second  for  a  1 
kilogram  per  minute  feed.  It  will  then  give  107.5  mm.  per  second  velocity  when 
fed  with  50  kilos  per  minute.  This  size  is  probably  near  enough  for  his  purposes. 
If  he  wishes  it  exact,  he  can  cut  down  the  water  a  little  to  45.1  kilos  per  minute, 
which,  multiplied  by  2.15,  gives  a  velocity  of  97  mm.  per  second,  or  he  can  make 
a  tubular  classifier  that  is  larger  in  section,  in  the  proportion  of  97  to  107.5 
(3X4.54  inches),  which  would  then  handle  the  exact  quantity  and  yield  the  size 
of  grain  needed. 

If  he  has  chosen  a  velocity  of  97  mm.  per  siecond  for  his  upper  sorting  column, 
he  will  want  the  same  for  his  lower,  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity  cannot  be  greater 
below  without  forming  serious  banks,  due  to  particles  which  rise  in  the  lower 
sorting  column,  but  will  fail  to  rise  in  the  upper,  and  it  cannot  be  much  less 
without  injuring  the  work  of  sorting,  because  it  wiU  allow  particles  to  pass  down 
into  the  spigot  that  are  less  than  the  standard  size.  The  size  of  this  lower  son^ 
ing  column  and  of  the  spigot  may  be  decided  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  §  308  and  §  309. 

After  choosing  the  size  of  lower  sorting  colunm  and  spigot  which  will  give 
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approximately  the  Beparation  deeired,  the  final  adjustment  may  be  made  accord- 
ing to  theory,  as  follows:  The  feed  water  is  shut  off  temporarily,  the  spigot 
being  left  open,  and  the  hydrauhc  water  turned  on  until  the  weight  of  the  water 
overflowing  per  minute  is  that  weight  shown  by  Table  2t^  to  be  necessary  to 
lift  the  desired  particles  in  the  size  of  lower  sorting  column  used.  The  feed 
may  then  be  turned  on  and  classifying  begun.  One  may  say  that  this  adjust- 
ment of  the  lower  sorting  column  deranges  the  adjustment  of  the  upper  sorting 
column,  but  the  weight  of  the  water  rising  in  the  lower  sorting  column  makes 
such  a  small  addition  to  that  already  rising  in  the  upper  sorting  column,  that 
it  is  negligible.    This  classifier  may  be  adjusted  by  the  eye,  of  course,  as  are 
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other  forms.  It  is  well,  however,  in  this  case,  to  shut  off  the  feed  temporarily 
and  note  the  position  of  the  hydraulic  cock  when  the  water  overflows  the  very 
least  amount,  that  is,  when  there  is  practically  a  balanced  hydraulic.  This  gives 
the  least  amount  of  hydraulic  that  can  be  used  without  allowing  fine  slimes  to 
pass  out  of  the  spigot, 

Lockhart'b  Adtomatic  Gem  Separator  is  a  tubular  classifier,  using  an 
upward  current  in  the  annular  space  between  two  glass  tubes.  It  is  used  to 
treat  closely  sized  sands  for  diamonds  and  other  gems. 

§325.  Meinecke  Classifieh. — (Sec  Fi^.  269a  and  2G9J.) — This  classifier 
consists  of  a  single  V-shaped  hopper  A  34^  inches  long,  20  inches  wide  and  20} 
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inches  deep,  with  ends  sloping  to  ao  edge  and  Blot  below,  while  the  eidee  are  ver- 
tical. The  heavy  eande,  settling  to  the  slot,  meet  in  the  first  sortinz  column  B  a 
gentle  rising  current  of  water,  which  raises  the  lightest  grains  and  pasBCB  them 
off  in  the  overflow  into  C.  Most  of  the  grains  then  descend  to  the  second  sorting 
colnmii  D,  where  the;  meet  a  stronger  hydraulic  current,  which  raises  a  second 
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sort,  a  little  heavier  thaB  the  first,  and  carries  it  out  by  a  side  discharge  E  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  A  third  and  fourth  sorting  columns  F  and  H,  lift  out 
two  more  sorts  by  side  discharges  0  and  I,  and  tlie  heaviest  grains  pass  down 
through  the  fourth  sorting  column  and  are  lifted  out  through  the  side  dis- 
charge K. 
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The  hydraulic  water,  the  quantity  of  which  is  regulated  by  a  cock,  enters 
under  a  considerable  head  by  the  pipe  L,  passes  down  through  the  chamber  M, 
which  harmonizes  currents  and  gives  uniform  motion  to  the  water.  The  whole 
hydraulic  water  then  passes  through  a  slot  N  running  the  whole  width  of  the 
apparatus  beneath  the  fourth  hydraulic  column  H,  It  then  rises  through  the 
fourth,  the  third,  the  second  and  the  first  sorting  columns  successively,  parting 
with  a  portion  of  its  volume  at  each  of  the  successive  side  discharges.  The 
velocity  of  the  rising  current  in  any  sorting  column  can  be  increased  by  diminish- 
ing the  width  of  the  column  and  by  contracting  the  side  discharge  orifice  next 
below  it.  For  the  former  adjustments,  thumb  nuts  a^  a*,  a'  and  a*,  to  move 
gates  6*,  6*,  t'  and  6*,  are  provided,  and  for  the  latter,  hand  screws  c*,  c*,  c* 
and  c*,  to  move  gates  d}y  d^,  d}  and  d*,  are  provided. 

While  the  ordinary  form  of  classifier  takes  out  the  heaviest  grains  first  and 
passes  the  mass  of  lighter  grains  forward  for  further  classification,  this  apparatus 
does  the  exact  opposite,  in  that  it  takes  out  the  lightest  grains  first  and  pass^ 
the  mass  of  heavier  grains  forward  for  further  classification. 

Again,  since  classification  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  discharge  chambers 
E,  0,  I  and  K,  which  are  enclosed  by  four  walls,  to  quite  as  great  a  degree  as 
in  the  spitzluUe,  the  apparatus  deserves  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  special  form 
of  tubular  classifier,  than  as  a  special  form  of  hydraulic  classifier. 

According  to  Bellom,**  it  treats  10  liters  of  pulp  per  minute  for  a  centimeter 
of  inside  width,  the  water  containing  6  to  8%  of  solid  matter  by  volume.  This, 
for  20  inches'  width,  would  be  500  liters  pulp  fed  per  minute.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  whole  of  the  hydraulic  water. 

In  Mill  27  the  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  is  of  this  kind,  and  is  fed  by  the 
undersize  of  No.  8  trommel  with  holes  -A^inch  (2  mm.)  in  diameter.  It  delivers 
products  of  the  side  discharges  to  unwaterers  and  thence  to  jigs,  and  overflow  to 
No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  In  Mill  28  No.  1  classifier  is  also  of  this 
pattern,  of  the  size  shown  in  the  figure,  and  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  No.  7 
and  No.  9  trommels  and  with  pulp  from  the  Huntington  mill,  all  having  2-mm. 
diameter  maximum  grain.  It  delivers  products  of  side  discharges  to  jigs  by 
unwaterers,  and  overfiow  to  No.  1  surface  current  box  classifier.  It  formerly 
went  to  a  Meinecke  spitzlutte.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  so  large  that  un^ 
waterers  are  used  in  both  mills,  to  prepare  the  products  to  be  fed  to  the  jigs. 
The  apparatus  is  reported  as  hard  to  regulate  and  lacks  simplicity. 

The  large  quantity  of  water  used  in  this  apparatus  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  carrying  currents  pass  up  from  the  four  sorting  columns  to  the  side 
discharges.  These  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  series  of  spitzlutten,  but  in  the 
latter,  the  same  water  acts  successively  in  all  these  rising  spaces,  while  in  this 
apparatus,  they  all  must  receive  separate  supplies  of  water. 

For  the  quality  of  work  done  by  this  classifier  in  Mill  28,  see  Table  254. 

Groups  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 

IV.  Surface  current  box  classifiers. 

V.  Whole  current  box  classifiers. 
VI.  Distributing  boxes. 

§  326.  General. — These  three  groups  will  be  treated  somewhat  together,  be- 
cause the  mill  men  of  the  country  are  using  one  or  other  of  them  for  the  same 
class  of  work.  They  all  omit  the  hydraulic  current  and  depend  upon  the  be- 
havior of  grains  of  sand  or  slime  in  a  carrying  current  of  water,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  horizontal.  The  faster  the  current  moves,  the  further  will 
the  grains  be  carried.  The  slower,  the  earlier  will  they  settle.  The  various 
forms  of  apparatus  have  been  designed  according  to  their  ability  to  accelerate 
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or  retard  the  settling  of  the  sand.  They  treat  slimes  which  overflow  the  last  of 
the  hydraulic  classifiers,  and  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  size  treated  is  quite 
variable  in  this  country.  The  maximum  grain,  as  a  rule,  ranges  from  0.0^ 
inch  (0.5  mm.)  to  0.01  inch  (0.25  mm.)  in  diameter.  Linkenbach  recommends 
0.25  mm.  as  the  proper  size  for  this  treatment.  Their  products,  with  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  are  suitable  for  treatment  on  tables  and  vanners. 

The  hydraulic  is  omitted  from  these  groups  for  the  following  reason:  The 
process  has,  up  to  this  point,  been  adding  water  to  the  pulp  at  every  step.  It  is 
advisable  from  this  point  on,  to  distribute  the  pulp  without  further  addition  of 
water,  unless  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  fine  slime  which  passes  down  with  the 
spigot  product  and  is  lost  in  the  subsequent  concentration,  is  too  great.  The 
spigots  used  with  the  box  classifiers  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  hydraulic 
classifiers.  They  are  chiefly  the  pipe  and  plug  spigot  and  goose  neck.  Of  these, 
the  latter  flnds  more  application  here  than  with  the  hydraulic  classifiers,  owing  to 
the  great  depth  of  these  boxes  and  to  the  fact  that  the  slimes  flow  more  freely  than 
the  coarser  sands  of  the  former  class.  A  most  excellent  device  is  a  large  screen 
with  holes  1  mm.  in  diameter,  to  screen  out  the  fibre  from  all  the  pulp  running 
to  box  classifiers.  This  allows  the  use  of  small  spigots  and  of  concentrated  pulp 
in  the  spigots.  It  will  be  some  trouble  to  keep  this  screen  clean,  but  the  addi- 
tional ore  saved  may  much  more  than  offset  it. 

The  capacity  of  a  box  classifier  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  water,  rather 
than  by  the  quantity  of  dry  slime  fed  to  it.  To  do  its  best  work,  it  must  have 
the  right  quantity  of  water  to  establish  its  regular  washing  currents.  The  con- 
ditiolis  of  the  hydraulic  classifier  are  such  that  it  will  never  send  pulp  that  is 
too  dense  for  treatment  in  a  box  classifier.  The  overflows  of  hydraulic  classifiers 
probably  contain  less  than  3%,  and  in  some  mills  they  will  not  have  over  1% 
of  solid  dry  slime. 

There  are  two  logical  methods  of  supplying  and  using  the  carrying  current, 
namely,  a  surface  current  flowing  over  a  stagnant  bottom,  and  a  whole  current 
in  which  all  the  water  is  moving  at  a  nearly  uniform  rate  from  the  receiving 
end  to  the  delivering  end  of  the  box. 

IV.  SuBFAcs  Current  Box  Classifisbs. 

§  327.  General. — This  group  includes  Bittinger's  spitzkasten  apparatus  and 
all  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  in  which  the  sorting  is  done  by  Bittinger's 
surface  current,  without  the  hydraulic  current  or  the  plunging  feed.  They  re- 
semble, in  figure,  many  of  the  forms  included  under  deep  pocket  hydraulic 
classifiers,  only  they  are  made  larger,  and  are  used  for  treating  finer  products. 
In  these  classifiers  there  is  a  reason  which  is  additional  to  those  already  given, 
for  omitting  the  hydraulic  water,  for  a  positive  rising  current  of  hydraulic  water 
cannot  be  used  without  making  troublesome  banks  (see  §310).  The  omission 
of  hydraulic  water  causes  each  spigot  product  to  be  more  or  less  contaminated 
with  fine  slimes,  which  properly  belong  in  later  spigots  or  in  the  final  overflow. 

If  a  horizontal  current  of  pulp  passes  over  the  surface  of  a  tank  of  stagnant 
water,  all  of  the  particles  contained  in  the  pulp  begin  to  settle,  and  they  do  so 
according  to  the  law  of  free  settling  particles.  Those  having  the  greatest  set* 
tling  power  fall  out  first,  and  those  with  less,  later,  ranging  in  a  series  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  current,  according  to  their  settling  power  in  water. 
If  now,  we  divide  up  the  current,  so  that  it  takes  place  in  a  series  of  boxes,  each  a 
little  wider  than  the  previous,  we  can  obtain  from  the  set  so  arranged,  a  series  of 
products  each  of  which  is  finer  in  size  than  the  one  preceding  it,  and  the  grains 
in  these  products  are  arranged  approximately  acording  to  the  law  of  free  set- 
tling particles,  namely,  the  quartz,  for  examnle,  in  any  product,  will  be  larger 
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in  diameter  than  the  galena.  Theoretically,  this  horizontal  current  seems  to 
be  a  very  perfect  means  of  sorting  slimes ;  practically,  it  is  capable  of  doing  only 
approximate  work,  and  it  can  only  do  this  when  the  laws  controlling  it  are 
understood. 

§  328.  Method  of  Investigation. — In  order  to  study  these  laws  an  investi- 
gation'* was  made  by  the  author,  assisted  by  Mr.  Locke.  This  investigation 
required  some  means  of  coloring  the  liquid  composing  the  surface-current,  of 
seeing  it  when  it  has  been  colored,  and  of  picturing  it  for  further  study  and  com- 
parison. Milk  of  lime,  added  to  the  water,  was  found  to  be  the  best  coloring 
matter;  a  tank  with  one  side  of  plate-glass  permitted  the  colored  current  to  be 
seen,  and  photography  furnished  the  means  of  preserving  its  form,  so  that  it 
could  be  studied  at  leisure. 

The  tank  (see  Figs.  270-273),  which  served  for  a  pointed  box,  was  1,206  mm. 
long,  603  mm.  deep  and  203  mm.  wide  (inside  measures).  The  outlet  was  60 
mm.  below  the  top  of  the  tank.  It  had  a  plate-glass  front,  and  was  otherwise 
painted  black  inside.  Within  it  were  two  adjustable  cross-partitions,  431  mm. 
long  and  203  mm.  wide,  usually  sloping  58**  from  the  horizontal.  One,  called 
the  tail-partition,  sloped  downward  and  mward  from  the  outlet ;  the  other,  called 
the  head-partition,  sloped  downward  and  inward  from  the  end  of  the  feed-sole 
at  the  inlet.  Both  were  beveled,  to  give  a  sharp,  true  edge  of  contact.  They 
were  loaded  with  lead,  to  sink  them ;  suspended  by  fine  wires,  to  support  them ; 
and  wedged  in  place  and  made  practically  water-tight  at  the  sides  by  tacldng 
on  a  strip  of  gunny-sack.  The  feed-sole,  305  mm.  long  by  203  mm.  wide,  was 
packed  and  held  by  the  same  means  as  the  partitions.  Water  was  brought  by 
two  hose-pipes  and  distributed  by  two  pipes  with  many  holes,  to  give  an  even 
current.  Thus  made,  the  box  classifier  was  like  the  Bittinger  spitzkasten  in 
every  respect,  except  that  it  had  no  spigot  to  discharge  water  below  and  its 
sides  were  vertical  (which,  indeed,  is  the  case  also  in  some  of  Bittinger's  boxes). 

As  representing  nearly  the  speeds  of  the  three  boxes  of  Linkenbach  for  a 
width  of  203  mm.,  three  rates  of  current  were  selected,  namely,  86.4,  57.3  and 
38.6  kilos  of  water  per  minute  respectively.*  In  each  experiment,  the  feed-sole 
and  the  partitions  were  adjusted  as  desired;  the  water-quantity  was  weighed, 
usiug  a  bucket  and  spring  balance;  the  water-current  was  allowed  to  est&lish 
itself  thoroughly ;  the  milk  of  lime  was  added  till  it  had  just  defined  the  main 
currents;  and  the  flash-light  picture  was  then  taken.  Figs.  270,  271,  272 
and  273  are  copies  of  a  few  of  those  taken  during  the  investigation.  They  show 
that  the  current  is  not  of  equal  section  and  velocity,  but  is  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  widening  downward  and  diminishing  in  velocity  as  it  moves  onward,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  overflow  it  has  received  so  much  added  water  from  the  stag- 
nant pool,  that  only  the  top  portion  of  the  current  can  pass  off  by  the  overflow ; 
the  rest  passes  down  as  a  return  eddy,  disturbing  the  stagnant  pool  and  send- 
ing fine  slimes  into  the  spigot  product,  which  belonged  in  the  overflow. 

§329.  Besults  of  the  Investigation. — ^The  following  considerations, 
derived  from  the  above  investigation,  show  how  the  quality  of  the  work  is 
affected  according  as  the  formation  of  a  uniform  current  is  helped  or  hindered : 
(1)  The  relative  height  of  feed-sole  and  overflow.  (2)  The  slope  of  the  feed- 
sole.     (3)  The  quantity  of  pulp  per  unit  of  width. 

In  regard  to  the  height  of  the  feed-sole,  the  experiments  of  the  author  cor- 
roborate the  position  held  by  Bittinger,  namely,  that  the  surface  of  the  feed-sole 
at  the  junction  with  the  box  should  be  exactly  level  with  the  overflow.  If  it  is 
25.4  mm.  above  the  level,  a  plunging  stream  (see  Fig.  273),  which  seeks  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  will  be  obtained ;  less  elevations  will  tend  in  the  same  direc- 

*  The  exact  llguraB  Bhotild  ha^  been  SOil,  fiQ.8  and  W.5  ktloa  for  the  width  of  SOS  mm.   nwerrar 
by  aeddflDt,  bot  tha  difleraoea  la  of  do  momant  In  thla  aoBaaotloa. 
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tion  to  a  less  degree.  If  it  is  depressed  25.4  mm.  below  the  overflow,  the  velocity 
is  greatly  retarded  and  the  current  wedge  widened ;  le^s  depressions  have  the 
same  effect  to  a  less  degree. 


In  regard  to  the  slope  of  the  feed-sole,  it  is  found  that  if  it  is  horizontal,  an 
irregular  bank  of  sediment  will  settle  upon  the  feed-sole,  deranging  the  evenness 
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of  tho  work;  if  it  is  too  steep,  the  current  takes  with  it  too  mnch  eddy  water, 
thereby  (^lowing  the  current  and  wtdeiiinfr  the  ttedge;  if  its  slope  angle  is  greaicr 
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than  half  of  that  made  by  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the  plane  of  the  head 
end  of  the  box,  then  the  current  will  dive  down  and  hug  the  head  end  of  the 
box.  The  slope  angle  of  the  feed-sole,  which  gives  the  best  results  is  6 **,  possi- 
bly varying  to  10°.  Compare  Fig  272  with  270  and  271,  with  all  the  different 
water  quantities.  It  gives  the  highest  speed  of  current,  the  narrowest  wedge 
angle  and  no  sediment  on  the  feed-sole.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  the 
higher  the  velocity  of  the  water,  the  narrower  will  be  the  wedge  angle.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  5**  feed  slope  appears  to  reach  a  minimum  in  this  respect,  and 
when  high  speed  of  water  was  attained  by  using  a  cycloidal  feed-sole  with  152.4 
mm.  fall,  no  gain  was  found  in  the  angle. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  pulp  per  unit  of  width,  it  is  found  that  the 
retarding  of  the  current  and  the  increase  of  the  wedge  angle  are  less  with 
larger  and  more  with  smaller  quantities  of  pulp.  For  example,  with  5**  slope 
of  feed-sole,  feeding  pulp  at  the  level  of  the  overflow,  angles  of  the  current 
wedge  were  obtained  as  given  in  Table  239.     Compare  also  Figs.  270  and  271. 

TABLE    239. — WEDGE    ANGLES    FOR    DIFFERENT    QUANTITIES    OF    PULP    PER    UNIT 

OF  WIDTH. 


Pulp  per  Minute 

per  Meter  of 

Width. 

width,  Oorre- 

spoodmgto  100 

LitersPulp 

per  Minute. 

Angles  of  the 
Current  Wedge. 

Liters. 
485.1 
888.0 
180.0 

Mm. 
885.8 
854.6 
686.4 

Degrees. 
10 
16 
80 

To  show  the  proportion  between  the  overflow  and  the  eddy  current,  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  was  made  of  the  two  quantities,  which  yielded  the  values 
given  in  Table  240.    These  figures  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of 


TABLE   240. — SHOWING   THE   PROPORTIONS   BETWEEN   THE   OVERFLOW   AND   EDDY 

CURRENTS   FOR  VARIOUS   RATES   OF   FEED. 


Feed  Water 
per  Bflnate. 

Overflow  per 
Minute. 

Eddj  Current 
per  fiUnute. 

Ratio  of  F^dj 

Current  to  Feed 

Water. 

Klloe. 
86.4 
67.8 
86.6 

KUoe. 
86.4 
67.8 
88.6 

Kilos. 
188.1 
868.7 
886.5 

1.5 
4.5 
6.8 

water  picked  up  by  the  main  current,  while  forming  the  wedge,  during  its 
passage,  which  amount,  of  course,  is  equal  to  that  given  up  in  the  return  eddy 
current.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  top  of  the  wedge  is  moving  much  more 
rapidly  (275  mm.,  211  mm.  and  179  mm.  per  second,  for  the  three  ratios  of 
feed  given  above),  than  the  bottom  of  the  wedge  at  the  widest  part  (76  mm., 
63  mm.,  and  35  mm.  per  second).  To  try  to  reduce  the  eddy  current,  the 
author  experimented  with  a  horizontal  board  perforated  with  holes  6.36  mm. 
in  diameter  and  25.4  mm.  from  center  to  center,  one  row  staggered  with  the 
next,  placed  over  the  stagnant  pool,  for  confining  the  current  at  the  surface, 
and  finds  that  it  largely  does  away  with  the  mixing  of  fine  silt  with  the  spigot 
product,  if  a  balanced  hydraulic  is  used.  The  advantage  is  more  marked  with 
the  higher  speed  than  with  the  lower. 

The  author's  conclusions  are  that  the  box  classifier  is  a  scientifically  imper- 
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feet  apparatus.     It  cannot  be  fed  with  eucli  a  product  or  at  Bucli  a  rate,  or 
with  such  adjustmentB  that  it  will  do  perfect  worif.    There  is  always  the  return 
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PIG.    S74ft. — LONGITUDINAL    SECTION, 


FIG,  275ffl, — LONGITUDINAL 
SECTION  OF  FIEST 
BOX. 


a.   3766.— 

CROSS    SEC- 
TION. 


eddy  current  to  contaminate  the  spigot  product.     In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  best  of  the  hydraulic  clast-ifiers,  for  they  can  do  perfect  work  if  they  are 
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run  slowly  with  plenty  of  hydraulic  water,  and  their  departure  from  perfect 
work  is  due  to  the  ruBh  and  drive  to  get  commercial  reBtutB.  To  get  the  beet 
resultB  from  it  with  normal  muniug,  nee  5°  elope  for  the  feed-eole,  enter  the 
feed  at  the  level  of  the  overflow  and  have  the  overflow  perfectly  level.  To  get 
the  beet  rcBulte  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  rich,  fine  slimes  out  of  the  earlier 
spigot  producte,  use  slightly  deficient  hydraulic  water,  which  nearly  enppli^ 


2776, — CROSS 

SECTION, 


PIO.   278a. — LONGITUDINAL  SECTION   OF  PIO.   8786, — CROSS  SECTION. 

FOUBTH  BOX, 
the  epigot  with  water.  This  will  be  commercially  wise  only  when  the  fine 
elimes  are  very  rich.  The  supply  of  hydraulic  water  is  better  introduced  from 
below,  so  as  not  in  any  way  to  disturb  or  interrupt  the  surface  current.  The 
hydraulic  pipe  in  this  caee  is  best  of  large  size  in  order  that  the  hydraulic  water 
may  have  a  low  velocity. 

Comparing  a  surface  current  with  a  whole  current,  the  former  stretches  out 
the  products  in  epace  to  suit  the  positions  of  the  machines  and  at  the  same  time, 
gives  the  more  perfect  eortiog.  The  machines  following  a  enrface  current  appa- 
ratus get  the  better  sorted  products  for  feed. 

§330.  Kittinoek's  Pointed  Boxes  oh  Sfitzeasten  Apparatdb. — (See  Figs. 
2740-2786.) — Thie  is  a  series  of  hopper-shaped  or  pointed  boxes  in  which  the 
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width  of  each  is  double  that  of  its  predecessor,  while  the  lengths  increase  by 
arithmetical  progression.  He  recommends  for  each  Austrian  cubic  foot 
(31.5867  liters)  of  pulp  fed  per  minute,  a  width  of  0.1  Austrian  foot  (31.6108 
mm.)  for  the  first  box  and  the  sizes  of  boxes  which  he  gives  for  treating  20 
cubic  feet  (631.7  liters)  per  minute,  making^  four  spigot  products  and  an 
overflow^  are  shown  in  Table  241. 


TABLE   241. — SIZES 

OF  rittingeb's  pointed 

BOXER. 

Width  of  Box. 

Length  of  Box. 

AuatriaoFeeL 

Igtboz 8 

8dboz 4 

Sdbox 8 

4th  box 18 

Mm. 

888 

1,964 

8,689 

6,068 

Austrian  Feet 

letboz 8 

Sdbox 0 

Sdbox 18 

4th  box 16 

Mm. 
1,897 
8,845 
8,798 
4,748 

The  sides  b  of  the  boxes  must  slope  as  much  as  45°  with  the  horizontal  else 
banks  will  form  which  are  liable  to  slide  down  and  choke  the  spigot.  He  recom- 
mends 50**  as  a  good  minimum  slope  to  adopt.  If  the  slope  is  steeper  than  50** 
for  the  larger  boxes,  they  become  unreasonably  deep  and  require  too  much  mill 
height.  If  a  spigot  is  placed  at  the  apex,  too  large  a  quantity  of  discharge  will 
be  made;  a  rising  discharge  t  (see  also  §296)  will  be  preferred.  For  the 
first  spigot,  the  outlet  of  the  rising  discharge  should  be  3  to  3^  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  box ;  for  the  last,  2  to  2^  feet. 

Eittinger  gives  the  following  instructions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  his  box 
classifier  or  spitzkasten  apparat.  The  feed-sole  h  must  be  horizontal  and  at  a 
level  with  the  overflow.  The  launders  connecting  the  boxes  must  slope  as  follows : 
Feed  to  first  box,  1  to  1^  inches  in  6  feet ;  between  first  and  second  box,  i  to  } 
inch  in  6  feet;  between  second  and  third  box,  J  to  i  inch  in  6  feet;  between 
third  and  fourth  box,  i  to  J  inch  in  6  feet.  The  launders  need  a  section  of 
5  square  inches  for  each  cubic  foot  of  pulp  passing  through  them  per  minute. 
Distributors  will  be  needed  to  feed  pulp  evenly  to  the  whole  width  of  the  later 
boxes.  Where  the  overflow  is  collected  in  a  launder  across  the  end,  the  water 
should  have  a  drop  of  4  to  6  inches,  to  guarantee  no  backing  up  and  disturbance 
in  the  current  in  the  box. 

In  construction.  No.  1  and  No.  2  boxes  will  have  vertical  sides  and  sloping 
ends;  No.  3  and  No.  4  boxes  will  be  hopper-form  with  all  four  sides  sloping 
to  a  point.  No.  4  needs  a  vertical  gate  or  deflector  q  extending  18  inches  down 
from  the  surface  to  within  6'  inches  of  the  sloping  end,  and  placed  18  inches 
from  the  feed  end.  This  deflector  removes  this  box  from  the  surface  current 
classifiers  and  makes  it  a  whole  current  classifier.  The  goose-neck  spigot  must 
not  choke;  it  can  be  cleared  by  wire  outside,  by  little  spatula  inside^  or  by 
pulling  out  the  plugs. 

The  whole  feed  pulp  may  pass  through  a  screen  with  1-mm.  holes  to  sift  out 
coarse  rock  and  fibre  before  reaching  the  box  classifier.  The  apparatus  should 
run  continuously,  as  it  requires  care  in  starting  and  takes  a  little  time  to  get 
into  good  running  order.  It  should  not  be  stopped  at  the  moment  the  ore  stops^ 
as  it  will  choke  with  the  sediment  still  floating  in  its  boxes. 

The  diameter  of  the  spigot  pipes  must  be  from  i  inch  to  }  inch,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  per  cent,  which  each  spigot  product  is  of  the  total,  may 
be  40  for  the  first,  28  for  the  second,  18  for  the  third,  10  for  the  fourth  and 
4  for  the  overfiow ;  or  stated  in  weight,  the  yield  will  be :  In  No.  1  spigot,  25 
pounds  dry  slime  per  cubic  foot  of  water;  in  No.  2,  20  pounds;  in  No.  3,  15 
pounds;  in  No.  4,  10  pounds;  in  the  overflow,  3  to  6  ounces. 

Separate  boxes  with  connecting  launders  (spiizJcasten  apparat)  are  recom- 
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mended,  where  over  10  cubic  feet  of  pulp  per  minute  are  to  be  treated,  and 
where  less,  the  hoppers  are  to  be  made  all  in  one  tank,  widening  from  feed  to 
overflow  (spitzgertnne). 

If  a  box  classifier  has  only  a  portion  of  the  quantity  of  pulp  it  is  designed 
for,  the  quantity  must  be  brought  up  with  clear  water,  or  vertical  longitudinal 
partitions  18  inches  deep  and  not  necessarily  extending  to  the  bottom,  may  be 
dropped  in,  using  a  proportional  part  of  the  boxes.  In  case  the  fine  slime  con- 
taminating the  earlier  spigots  is  very  rich  and,  therefore,  causes  too  much  loss, 
the  use  of  a  balanced  hydraulic  is  recommended  to  supply  sufficient  water  for 
the  &pigot  discharge,  but  no  more. 

The  great  advantages  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  the  labyrinth  by 
Rittinger's  spitzJcasten  apparat  are:  The  labor  of  shoveling  is  saved  by  the 
continuous  feed  and  discharge;  the  ore  is  not  settled  down  hard,  requiring  to 
be  softened  up  and  diluted  before  its  final  treatment;  the  greasy  flotation  and 
loss,  due  to  partial  drying  of  pulp,  is  avoided. 

§  331.  Linkenbach's  Pointed  Boxes,  Dimensions  in  the  Harz. — Linken- 
bach  recommends  for  100  liters  of  pulp  per  minute,  0.25  mm.  to  0  in  diameter, 
a  box  classifier  with  three  hoppers,  widening  from  175  mm.  at  the  feed  end  of 
the  first  to  605  mm.  at  the  overflow  end  of  the  last  (spitzgerinne)^  which  has 
a  middle  width  of  first  box  of  228  mm.;  of  second  box  of  342  mm.;  and  of 
third  box  of  513  mm.  A  box  classifier  for  600  liters  per  minute  would  be  six 
times  those  widths.  The  length  of  the  boxes  he  makes  3,600,  4,800  and  6,000 
mm.  respectively,  whatever  may  .be  the  width.  The  size  of  the  rising  spigot 
pipes  or  goose-necks,  is  30X30  mm.,  and  their  outlets  are  600  to  700  mm. 
below  the  water  level  inside  the  boxes,  the  earlier  deeper  than  the  later.  He 
recommends  the  50®  minimum  for  slope  of  sides,  a  feed  sole  sloping  6^**  accord- 
ing to  his  drawing,  and  entering  at  the  level  of  the  overflow,  cross  partitions 
between  the  hoppers,  which  come  to  the  level  of  the  overflow.  In  case  a  box 
classifier  for  900  liters  per  minute  is  wanted,  in  which  the  loss  of  mill  height 
would  be  large,  he  recommends  cutting  down  that  height  by  replacing  each  hop- 
per by  several  small  hoppers.  He  would  have  6  hoppers  for  the  first,  6  for  the 
second  and  9  for  the  third. 

In  the  Harz^  a  spitzkasten  apparatus  with  four  boxes,  treating  9  tons  dry 
weight  of  finely  stamped  ore  in  24  hours,  has  the  dimensions  given  in  Table 
242. 


table  242. — ^dimensions  of  a  spitzkastbn  apparatus  in  the  harz. 


Length  at 
Water  LeveL 

Widtb  at 
Water  Level. 

Depth. 

No.  1 

Meters. 
1.78 

2.eo 

8.46 
4.88 

Meters. 
0.48 
0.78 
1.206 
2.904 

Meters. 
1.16 
1.798 
8.804 
2.880 

No.  8 

A^O«   w«  ••  ■•••••■••••• 

No.4 

§  332.  Surface  Current  Box  Classifiers  in  the  Mills. — Table  243  shows 
the  box  classifiers  from  the  mills  which  are  believed  to  use  surface  currents. 
The  first  nine  and  the  last  two  in  the  table  are  practically  the  Eittinger  pointed 
boxes.  The  remainder  are  V  boxes,  but  are  so  short  that  they  probably  act  as 
surface  current  and  not  as  whole  current  classifiers.  They  all  discharge  continu- 
ously by  spigots  and  have  uo  hydraulic  water.  The  slope  angle  of  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  boxes  is  generally  steeper  than  Eittinger's  SO"*. 

The  material  fed  is  in  almost  every  case  the  overflow  of  a  preceding  classifier. 
There  are,  however,  two  cases  of  entirely  exceptional  character.  In  Mill  31, 
there  is  one  apparatus  treating  ore^  which  is  fed  with  undersize  of  a  4-mm. 
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TABLE  243. — SUBFAOE  CURRENT  BOX  CLASSIFIERS. 

AI>breTiAtioii8.— dia.sdl8tributora:  dis.  b.=B<ll8tribiitinc[  box;  Ft.sfeet;  Hy.sbydrauUc;  hr.  cLshydimulic 
daasifler;  IiLsiiudies;  J.  H.=:  jiff  hutches;  I.  d.slowerdeac;mld.smiddlliig8:  No.=number;  Ov.=of?eirflowof; 
Rft.=IUttlii0er:  B.  c.  b.  cLssurfaoe  ourre&t  box  cUaslfler;  si.  tsssUme table;  8p.s8piKotB;  tr.Btrommel;  u.  d. 
= upper  deck;  un.=UDderafseof*  unw.sunwateiing;  Ver.= vertical;  w.c.  box  cl.= whole eurreat  box  damifler. 


1 

• 

1 

e 

15 

1 

» 

1 

88 

1 

85 

8 

86 

4 

8ft 

8 

85 

8 

85 

2 

88 

81 

81 

81 

81 

88 

88 

86 

85 

Design. 


Two  pointed  boxes. 

(See  Fig.  A.) 
Two  pointed  boxes. 

(See  Fig.  B.) 
Two  pointed  boxes 

wito  8  spigots  in 

I8tand8in9d. 

Pofaitedboz(d).... 
F^ilnted  box  (e). . . . 

Pointed  box:(/).... 

Pointed  box  (g), . . . 

Pointed  box  (A). . . . 

Two  pointed  boxes 
(0 


Vbox  with  8  ppig- 
ots.  (8ee  Fig.  C). 

y  box  with  6  sp. 
(%).(SeeFig.D). 

Similar  to  preced- 
ing. 

V  box  with  8  spig- 
ots. (See  Fig.  E.) 

Tank  with  8  hop- 
pers and  6  s{^ots. 

V  box  with  8  hop- 
pers. 

Two  pointed  boxes. 


Pointed  box. 


ope  of 
Sides. 

^rf 

It 

Length 

Width. 

Depth. 

§1 

3 

63 

5^ 

Ft.  In. 

Ft  In. 

Ft.  In. 

In. 

8   7 

610    8 

8     4 

6     8 

a8 
a6 
a8 
a4 

3 

5 

c8 

6 

0 
6 

Of 

80« 

60» 

8     8 

8 

8 

8 

0 

W 

60» 

1 

8     5 

8 

0 

8 

6 

«8H« 

68H» 

1 

4     0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

««• 

«H* 

1 

4     0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

64«« 

M^'^ 

1 

18     0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

58* 

46» 

1 

18     0 

6 

8» 

8 

8 

48« 

^^^ 

8 

4     0 

'I 

8 

0 

71H» 

Ver. 

m 

80     0 

'% 

8 

0 

«%• 

Ver. 

■  •  •  • 

18     0 

n 

8 

0 

w«' 

Ver. 

•  •  •  ■ 

4     0 

'I 

8 

0 

88Ji« 

Ver. 

m 

84  0 

85  0 

1 

8 

f 
8 

0 

«W 

H 

5     0 

8 

6 

4 

0 

e6« 

67* 

•  •  •  • 

Feed. 


Ot.   No.  1  hy. 

classifier. 
Or.    No.  1  hj. 

classifier. 
Ov.  No.  1  by.  d. 
and  mid.  from 
slime  table. 

Part  of  J.  H., 

8.07  mm.  to  0. 
Rest  of  J.  H.  & 

ov.  No.  1  s.  c.  b. 

cL  8.97 mm  too 
Ov.  No.  8  s.  c. 

box  classifler. 
Ct.  No.  8  8.  c. 

box  classifler. 
Ov.  No.  4  B.  c. 

box  classifler. 
Spigots  of  No.  8 

hj.  classifler, 


Underslse  of 
No.  8  trommel 
4  mm.  to  0. 

Ot.  No.  1  &  No. 
4  s.  c.  b.  d. 

Ov.  No.  8  8.  c. 
box  classifier. 

Underslse  of 
No.  8  trommel 
8.6  mm.  to  0. 

Ov.  No.  1  hy. 
classifier. 

Or.  No.  1  s.  c. 
box  dassifler. 

Third  sp.  and 
ov.  No.  1  hy.  d. 


Ov.   No.  1   hy. 
classifler. 


Destination  of 


Spigot 
Products. 


(1)  To  No  1  table 
(8)  To  No  8  table 
(])ToNo.l8l.t. 
(8)ToNo.8sl.t. 
(1)  (8)  To  No.  1 

slime  table. 
(8)(4H6)ToNo. 

8  slime  table. 
To  trunking 

machine. 
To  trunking 

machine. 

To  distributors 

forligs. 
To  distributorB 

for  jigs. 
Todta.  for  Bit 

tables. 
(nTo  u.  d.  No. 

1  slime  table. 
ii)  To  I.  d.  No. 

8  slime  table. 
(1)  To  No.  6  Jig. 
(8)  To  No.  7  Jig. 
(8)  To  No.  R  Jig. 
All  to  Na   1 

slime  table. 
All  to  No.   1 

slime  table. 
(l)ToNo.  Ollg. 
(8)T6No.l03iir. 
(8)  To  No.  11  jig. 
(l)Todi8.b.  for 

slime  table. 
(»-6)  Not  used. 
8  sp.  to  dis.  b, 

for  slime  table 
5  sp.  not  used. 
(1)  To  si.  tor  to 

No.  1  vanner. 
(8)ToNo.8van- 

ner. 

To  No.  1  bump- 
ing table. 


Overflow. 


No.  1  w. 
boxoL 
Hy. 


No.  8  8.  o. 

boxcL 
Na  8  B.  e. 

boxcL 

No.  4  B.  e. 

box  d. 
No.  6  8.  e. 

boxcL 
No.  1  nnw. 

box. 
No.  1  w.  a 

boxd. 


No.  8  8.  a 
boxcL 

No.  8  «.  o. 

box  cL 
No.  1  w.  o. 

boxd. 
No.  8  8.  o. 

boxd. 

No.  8  8.  a 
boxd. 

Wastei 


Wasta 


Waste. 


(a)  These  are  averages,  (b)  The  total  length,  straight,  is  18  feet  8  inches,  (c)  These  are  approximate.  (<!) 
Pointed  box  with  feed  at  one  end,  and  overflow  at  one  side.  Both  are  on  the  same  level  and  are  10  inches  wld^ 
7  inches  high  and  5  inches  bdow  the  top.  (e)  Pointed  box  with  vertical  sides  at  the  top  18  inches  high.  FM 
at  one  end,  and  has  overflow  18  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep.  (/ )  Pointed  box  with  vertical  sides  at  the 
top  80  inches  high.  Fed  at  one  end  by  a  spout  18  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep,  (a)  Pointed  box  with  v«rti> 
cal  sides  at  the  top  80  inches  high.  Fed  at  end  over  the  full  width,  {h)  Pointed  box  ^th  two  spifrots  and  verti- 
cal sides  at  the  top  61  inches  high.  Fed  at  end  over  a  width  of  4  feet  (0  Two  pointed  boxes  with  flve  spUrpts. 
Fed  over  a  board,  delivering  backward  at  one  end.  (i)  These  two  values  are  the  top  and  bottom  widthB 
respectivdy.  (A;)  This  has  four  crosB  partltioos,  each  8  feet  high. 
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trommel  and  another  treating  middlings,  which  is  fed  with  the  nndersize  of  a 
2^-mm.  trommel.  In  these  two  cases,  the  first  spigot  product  will  contain  mineral 
grains  as  large  as  the  largest  grain  of  gangue ;  the  later  only  will  be  true  sorted 
products. 

In  Mill  15  the  first  box  has  a  horizontal  checker  work  of  wood  strips  f  X2^ 
inches  on  edge,  leaving  holes  If  inches  square,  which  has  for  its  object  the  con- 
fining of  the  surface  current  at  the  top  of  the  water. 

Sizing  tests  of  the  classifiers  of  Mills  22  and  28  are  given  in  §  352. 

V.  Whole  Cubbent  Box  Classifieks. 

§  333.  General. — The  ideal  classifier  of  this  group  is  provided  with  a  feed 
apparatus  which  distributes  the  pulp  over  the  whole  cross  section,  starting  all 
parts  of  the  current  alike,  and  maintaining  its  fiow  at  a  uniform  rate  to  the 
further  end.  It  should  be  designed  according  to  the  rules  given  for  settling 
tanks,  which  are  preferably  square  with  bottom  divided  up  into  small  hoppers 
(see  §341-348). 

The  speed  of  the  current  is  much  slower  than  that  of  the  surface  current  box, 
and  its  carrying  power  for  the  coarser  grains  is  very  much  less.  Grains  of 
any  specified  size  will,  therefore,  be  dropped  very  much  nearer  the  head  end 
than  in  a  surface  current  apparatus.  If  it  is  discharged  continuously  by  spigots, 
each  spigot  product  will  be  contaminated  with  fine  slimes  which  belong  in  later 
spigots  or  in  the  overflow. 

These  classifiers  in  the  square  form,  with  hoppers  below,  are  the  most  perfect 
settlers  there  are,  but  they  yield  the  products  so  nearly  together  at  the  start  that 
unless  this  has  been  allowed  for  in  mill  construction,  the  mill  man  finds  his 
first  vanner  or  table  overloaded  and  his  last  with  nothing  upon  it.  This  diffi- 
culty is  easily  remedied  by  launders,  if  the  mill  has  a  little  height  to  spare,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  good  settling  may  be  utilized  in  one  of  two  ways: 

(1)  If  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  machines  which  follow,  with  classified  prod- 
ucts, then  the  collecting  launders  for  the  spigots  will  run  across  under  the  tank, 
collecting  all  the  No.  1  spigots  together  (see  Fig.  279),  the  No.  2  together,  and 
so  on.  Thus,  in  a  case  where  four  grades  of  products  were  being  made,  the 
first  coarser  product  may  be  sent  to  two  or  more  machines  designed  to  treat  it. 

The  No.  2  spigots  will  probably  supply  one  machine.  The  No. 
3  and  No.  4  spigots  may  need  to  be  combined  to  feed  one 
machine. 

(2)   If  it  is  desired  to  feed  whole  pulp  to  every  machine, 
then  the  collecting  launders  may  run  lengthwise  under  the  tank 
and  each  launder  receives  a  like  quantity  and  size  as  its  neigh- 
bor from  its  set  of  spigots,  one  each  of  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3 
end  so  on,  and  all  the  machines  which  follow  are  fed  alike, 
FIG.  279.      ^^^^  *^  *^  quality  and  quantity  of  pulp.     Whichever  of  these 
schemes  is  adopted,  the  overflow  is  thoroughly  settled  waste 
water. 
Such  a  tank  will  require  at  the  feed  end  a  large  surface  of  fine  screen,  1-mm. 
holes  punched  in  plate,  to  remove  the  fibre  and  chips  of  wood  floating  in  the 
water,  and  a  vertical  screen  plate,  with  perhaps  ^-inch  holes,  to  break  up  the 
current  and  start  uniform  velocity. 

A  V  box  may  give  almost  equally  good  results  if  it  has  sufficient  size,  both 
in  section  and  length,  and  has  a  row  of  spigots  along  the  bottom.  The  two 
qualities  of  products  may  easily  be  obtained  here  as  in  the  other  case,  by  send- 
ing successive  spigot  products  to  the  successive  machines  where  approximately 
ported  products  are  wanted,  or  by  collecting  all  the  spigot  products  together 
and  then  distributing  them  where  like  whole  pulp  is  desired  on  all  machines. 
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TABLE   844. — WHOLE    CUBRENT   BOX    CLABSIFIEH8. 
_  _        _  .=atin>  tablet:  dls.=(]litrlbu(ora:  dl*.  t.=dlatr[butlng  tank:  Ft.=fteet;  II.=lKad*  of: 

by.  cl.=li7dmiiUc  claaelfiar:  In^lncbea;  l.d.=Lower  deck;  mld.=iniddllnKa;  N.=Daae:  Na.=Bumber;  Ot.=: 
orerBow  ot;  Bact.=rectaa|culBr:  RiL  t.=RiiUiiffertab]e!i:  a,  c  b.  cl.^BUrface  current  box  claMfler;  mi  t-=: 
•ettliDg  tank;  iL  t.=iUaie  table:  Ta.^talUnKii  of;  Tan.  =  TaaD*r;  Ver.=Tsniciil:  ir.  c.  box  cL  =  whole  currsat 
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has  a  ^-iDch  firoom  neck  which  ig  not  used,  igq)  A  V  tank  with  5  spigots  and  no  hoppers;  the  sides  are  verti- 
(*al  for  12  inches  from  the  top;  the  feed  launder  is  at  one  end  and  is  84  Inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep;  the 
overflow  is  over  the  whole  width  of  the  other  end  and  is  8  inches  deep.  (A)  This  is  a  f^oose  neck,  (hn)  A  V 
tank  with  S  spigots;  it  is  fed  by  a  transverse  launder  with  fonvard  pointing  auger  holes.  (i)r  A  V  box  with 
three  cross  partitions  and  a  catch  hopper  at  the  end;  partitions  do  not  extend  to  the  bottom;  water  is  4  inches 
deep  over  the  flrat  partition  and  8  inches  over  the  last.  (J)  These  two  values  are  the  top  and  bottom  widths 
respectively,  (ji)  Four  tiers  of  tanks  all  with  the  same  cross  section  and  with  several  spigots  in  each  tank. 
(k)  A  V  tank  with  four  compartments  and  sixteen  spigots,  {kk)  Each  compartment  feeds  a  vanner.  (Q  Two  V 
tanks  side  by  side  with  twenty-four  spigots,  (m)  Approximately,  (n)  U  inch  for  first  tank,  ^  inch  for  sec* 
ond  tank,  inn)  (1— <t)  to  No.  1  slime  table;  (7—12)  to  fflo.  8  slime  table;  (28--15)  to  No.  1  vanner;  (16—16)  to  No. 
8  vanner;  (19—21)  to  No.  8  vanner;  (82—84)  to  No.  4  vanner.  (o)  Two  sets  with  4  in  series  in  each  set.  ioo)  A 
y  tank  with  4  spigots;  a  tf-mesh  screen  catches  sticks  in  the  feed,  (p)  Overflow  of  No.  1  unwaterer.  of  Nos.  1 
and  2  hydraulic  classiflers  and  second  hutches  of  Nt-w.  8  and  18  Jigs,  {pp)  Overflow  of  Nos.  8  and  4  nydrauUc 
classifiers  and  No.  8  unwat^^rlng  box.  (q)  V  tanks  with  one  side  vertical;  there  is  a  distributor,  8  feet  6  inches 
long,  80  inches  wide  and  2  feet  deep  for  each  two  tanks;  each  tank  has  three  spigots,  {qq)  Each  tank  feeds 
four  vanuers.  (r)  A  V  tank  with  two  spigots.  («)  I'wo  in  series,  (m)  A  V  tank  with  eight  spigots  and  three 
cross  partitions  with  openings  in  them  0  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank  18  inches  high  and  extending 
the  width  of  the  tank,  {t)  A  tank  with  eight  cross  V's  on  the  bottom  about  1  foot  9  inches  deep;  a  distributor 
feeds  over  the  whole  25  feet  at  one  end;  there  ar^  six  spigota  in  euch  V  but  only  those  in  the  first  three  V*8 
are  used,  (u)  Tank  with  two  cross  gates  and  one  cross  cuun  and  with  four  spigots,  (v)  Four  sets  with  four  in 
series  in  each  set.  (to)  A  V  tank  with  four  spigots;  hoppers  formed  by  mud  reach  to  within  18  inches  of  the 
tup  of  the  water,  (x)  A  V  tank  with  twelve  spigots  of  which  every  fourth  one  runs  at  a  time  while  the  other 
nine  are  catching  settlings,  (y)  Rectangular  with  a  dam  2  feet  from  the  feed  end  and  2  feet  below  the  top, 
making  two  compartments.    (2)  Each  compartment  separately  to  a  vanner. 
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§  334 


Where  wooden  hoppers  are  not  provided  on  the  bottom  of  rectagular  tanks, 
or  where  Y  tanks  are  used  and  these  tanks  have  spigots  for  continuous  dis- 
charge distributed  over  the  bottom,  then  the  sediment  will  shortly  make  its 
own  hoppers  with  almost  the  same  regularity  as  those  made  of  wood.  These  sand 
or  slime  hoppers  are,  however,  not  regarded  with  favor,  as  they  are  liable  to 
petty  land  slides,  which  may  cause  derangement  and  temporary  clogging  of  the 
spigots. 

§  334.  Data  from  the  Mills. — ^In  this  group,  however,  the  author  is  forced 
to  place  a  great  variety  of  irregular  current  classifiers  which  only  imperfectly 
realize  the  ideal  whole  current  (see  Table  244).  Many  of  them  use  plunging 
streams  which  give  a  rapid  current  along  the  bottom  toward  the  tail,  favoring^ 
the  holding  of  particles  in  suspension  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  and, 
therefore,  hindering  settling.  Some  of  them  give  surface  currents  which  rush 
toward  the  tail  until  dissipated,  but  their  forms  are  not  calculated  to  realize 
the  advantage  of  surface  currents,  if  that  was  their  purpose.    Others  seek  by 
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FIG.  280. — SKETCH  OF  EBSKINE  RAMSEY  SLUDGE  TANK. 


other  means  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  result;  for  example.  Mill  24  uses 
a  series  of  four  tanks,  the  feed  to  each  of  which  has  a  tube  or  deflector  to  force  a 
strong  current  to  the  bottom,  and  thereby  prevent  quiet  settling,  while  favoring 
distribution.  Mill  40  has  cross  partitions  with  openings  in  them  near  the  bottom. 
These  hasten  the  current  and  prevent  settling,  again  favoring  distribution.  The 
idle  top  in  this  case  has  the  further  curious  effect  that  the  surface  water  is 
almost  perfectly  clear,  it  having  no  office  to  perform.  Mill  30  has  cross  parti- 
tions with  notches  cut  in  the  top  and  holes  left  at  the  bottom,  both  for  hasten- 
ing the  current  to  prevent  settling,  and  favoring  distribution.  In  all  cases, 
except  Mill  78,  the  discharge  is  by  a  continuous  spigot. 

Sizing  tests  of  the  products  of  the  classifiers  in  Mills  28,  30  and  38  are  given 
in  §  352. 

§335.  The  Ra^msey  Sludge  Tank  (see  Pig.  280),  used  for  removing  waste 
from  fine  coal,  is  worthy  of  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  concentrating  works. 
It  consists  of  a  short  vertical  cylinder  with  a  conical  bottom  and  a  gate  c,  at  the 
apex,  for  removing  the  sludge.    Near  the  top  is  a  circular  deflecting  plate  a. 


§  336  CLAaSIFIBRS.  Ul 

to  dietribute  radially  the  water  and  sludge.  Above  it  is  a  vertical  pipe  for  feed- 
ing the  same,  and  beneath  it  a  vertical  discharge  pipe  b,  leading  to  pukometer 
steam  pumps.  A  fresh  water  pipe  with  a  regulating  ball  cock  g,  is  also  pro- 
vided to  furnish  additional  water  in  case  the  quantity  falls  off.  The  water 
currents  are  indicated  by  the  long  arrows  and  the  falling  sludge  by  the  short 
arrows.  The  principle  of  distributing  and  settling  appears  to  be  very  perfect. 
It  yields  slate  and  pyrite  in  the  sludge,  while  the  lighter  coal  is  carried  over 
through  the  pulaometer  pumps  to  a  Hobinson  coal  washer. 

§  336.  Bt^TTQENBACH's  Sefasator,  used  at  Tamowitz,  belongs  in  this  group. 
This  is  a  box  about  1  meter  square  at  the  top,  1X3  meters  at  the  bottom  and 
about  2  meters  high  (see  Figs.  aSla  and  2816).  In  it  are  four  hoppers,  each 
about  1  meter  square ;  the  lower  two,  la  and  lb,  are  side  by  side,  the  other  two, 
//  and  ///,  are  above  them,  and  one  over  the  other.  The  pulp  enters  the 
lower  two  through  a  column  tube  i,  being  divided  equally  between  them,  then 
rises  over  the  aide  of  the  third  and  finally  over  the  fourth,  overflowing  from  it 
and  delivering  a  spigot  product  from  each  of  the  four  boxes,  the  first  two  being 
alike  and  mixed  together.  It  is  fed  with  2-mni.  stuff  at  the  rate  of  1,7  cubic 
meters  (1,700  liters)  pulp  per  minute,  containing  about  27  kilograms  of  solid 
material.    The  stuff  in  the  first  two  boxes  is  between  2  and  1  mm.  Id  size. 


no.  281a. — LONOITU-      PIG.     2  81  6. — 
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About  18  kilograms  are  discharged  from  the  first  two  and  the  rest  from  the 
last  two  spigots  and  orerflow.  The  apparatus  is  compact,  but  not  coavenieat 
to  control. 

§  337.  Labthinthb  and  Runs  are  whole  current  box  classifiers  in  which  the 
settled  product  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  apparatus  being  stopped  periodie- 
ally  for  its  removal.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  lines  and  give  exact  definitions  of 
the  apparatus  included  under  this  head,  since  writers  differ  somewhat.  The 
author  will  use  the  word  labyrinth  to  signify  those  long,  narrow,  shallow  boxes 
which  increase  in  section  in  series  and  each  successive  member  of  which  is  fed 
by  the  overflow  of  the  predecessor.  They  act  upon  the  principle  of  free  settling 
particles.  He  will  use  the  term  run  to  signify  those  boxes  of  like  form  which 
have  the  tail  built  up  by  additions,  as  the  sand  builds.  These  depend  in  the 
main  upon  the  free  settling  conditions,  but  instances  may  be  found  where,  by 
lessening  the  water,  widening  the  box  or  steepening  the  slope,  they  become  more 
like  tyes  (see  %  fi07),  which  act  by  the  sizing  action  of  a  film  of  water. 

Such  forme  as  these,  which  come  between  the  deeper  settling  box  and  the 
shallower  tye,  mast  of  necessity  have  a  conflict  of  two  opposite  principles, 
namely,  that  of  the  settling  tank,  which  settles  the  largest  particle  at  the  earliest 
point,  and  that  of  the  film  sizing  huddle,  which  rolls  the  largest  grain  to  the 
rartheet  point 
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The  labyrinth  is  practically  out  of  date  now,  but  as  it  does  exist  in  Bome 
places,  for  example,  in  Cornwall,  an  instance  is  given.*  It  is  composed  of  the 
following  parts  arranged  in  series  which,  after  being  charged  with  sand  or 
slime,  must  be  stopped  and  shoveled  out. 

1st.  Two  shallow  troughs  in  series,  each  4  to  6  feet  long  and  10  inches  wide, 
the  head  end  being  deeper  than  the  tail.  The  first  yields  coarser  sand,  the 
second,  finer  material. 

2d.  A  number  of  troughs  in  series,  each  12  inches  wide,  12  inches  deep,  the 
total  length  being  90  to  100  feet.  The  width  may  increase  toward  the  tail. 
The  first  trough  may  slope  slightly,  say  0.06  or  0.07  inch  per  foot,  and  the 
last  one  not  at  all,  or  they  may  all  have  no  slope. 

3d.  Boxes,  6  to  10  feet  square  and  3  feet  or  more  deep,  there  being  three  or 
four  of  them  in  series. 

4th.  Boxes  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  of  larger  dimensions. 

5th.  Two  reservoirs,  each  with  an  area  of  several  hundred  square  yards,  may 
also  be  needed.    If  theee  are  used,  some  of  the  other  boxes  may  be  omitted. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  apparatus  are:  (a)  It  is  an  intermittent  washer. 
(6)  The  shoveling  is  expensive.  (c)  The  settling  makes  compact  masses 
which  must  be  wetted  again  for  subsequent  treatment,  (d)  The  partial  drying 
causes  loss  by  greasy  flotation.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  run  continuously,  a 
duplicate  set  is  necessary,  one  set  being  filled  while  the  other  is  being  cleaned 
out. 

§  338.  EuNS  formerly  had  an  extensive  application,  but  to-day  they  are 
found  in  but  a  very  few  mills  in  places  where  it  is  desired  to  extract  a  small 
amount  of  partially  concentrated  material  from  a  large  amount  of  low  grade 
sand.    They  have  the  same  disadvantages  as  labyrinths. 

As  described  by  Rittinger,  for  use  on  sand  up  to  1  mm.  diameter,  the  runs 
should  be  10  to  12  inches  deep  and  should  have  at  the  head  ends,  gates  elevated 
2  inches,  followed  by  dams  3  inches  high,  to  get  even  distribution.  At  the  tail 
end,  the  dam  is  built  up  of  1-inch  square  pieces  running  across  and  held  in 
place  by  cleats  on  the  sides.  A  new  piece  is  added  as  soon  as  the  building  of 
the  sand  demands  it.  The  sizes  recommended  for  each  cubic  foot  of  pulp  fed 
per  minute,  are  given  in  Table  245.  The  tail  of  No.  1  box  should  be  above  the 
feed  of  No.  2  and  so  on. 

TABLE  245. — SIZES  OF  RUNS  FOB  EACH  OUBIO  FOOT  OF  PULP  FED  PER  MINDTB. 


Width. 

Length. 

Slope  in  18  Feet 

First  box ...« 

Feet. 

Feet. 
18 
18 
84 
80 

Inofaet. 
1J4 

Level! 
Level. 

Second  box........ 

Third  box 

Fourth  box 

In  Mill  45,  the  tailings  of  the  finishing  jigs  go  to  two  No.  1  runs,  the  over- 
flows of  which  go  to  one  No.  2  run.  The  dimensions  of  these  are  given  in 
Table  246.    They  yield  settlings  to  jigs  and  final  overflow  to  waste. 

TABLE  246. — ^RUNS  IN  MILL  45. 


Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Slope. 

Interval  of 
Cleaning. 

Na  1  nm 

No.  8  nm 

Ft    In. 
18     8 
68     0 

Ft    In. 
8     0 
8     7 

Ft    In. 
0    11 

Deg.  Min. 
r    85 
0     46 

Hoom. 

Mill  79  has  a  rough  form  of  classifier  without  hydraulic  water,  and 
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trhole  cnrrent,  and  it  ie  somewhat  similar  to  tyes  and  runs  in  its  action.  It 
consists  of  a  lannder  15  feet  long,  16  incheB  vide  and  16  inches  deep.  Vanner 
tailings  are  fed  at  the  middle  and  dow  toward  the  two  ends,  discharging  graded 

tirodncts  through  1-inch  holes,  of  which  there  are  six  distributed  tiirough  the 
ength  of  each  half  and  one  in  the  middle,  thirteen  in  all.  These  products  go 
to  13  riffle  boies,  where  some  of  the  heavier  stuff  is  caught,  while  the  lighter 
material  passes  over  to  three  other  classifiers  similar  to  the  preceding.  The 
one  for  the  coarser  material  is  30  feet  long,  10  inches  wide  and  13  inches  deep. 
The  bottom  is  level  and  has  sixteen  holes  in  it,  each  1  inch  in  diameter,  which 
deliver  graded  products  to  sixteen  canvas  tables.  The  two  classifiers  for  the 
finer  material  have  no  slope  and  are  each  i%\  feet  long,  10  inches  wide  and  13 
inches  deep  and  each  has  23  holes  1  inch  in  diameter  for  spigots  with  a  dam  or 
rifOe  block  1  inch  high  and  1  inch  thick,  running  across  the  trough  just  beyond 
each  hole.  The  water  is  3  inches  deep  at  the  head  end  and  %^  iaaiea  at  the  tail. 
The  products  of  these  spigots  go  to  46  canvas  tables. 

VI.  DlSTBIBDTING  TANKS. 

§  339.  These  are  usually  long  tanks  fed  at  one  or  more  pointe  along  the  side 
(see  Table  247).  They  zive  a  simple  way  of  getting  like  quality  and  quantity 
of  whole  pulp  to  a  number  of  slime  machines,  but  they  tend  te  give  a  rich, 
unsettled  overflow.  All  the  diEtributin^  tanks  in  the  table  are  of  V  section 
and  discharge  by  continuous  spigots.  The  author  is  in  ^oubt  as  to  whether 
the  tank  of  Mill  46,  Table  347,  may  not  belong  in  whole  current  box  classifiers. 
The  capacity  of  these  tenka  is  unknown,  but  the  reader  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  ore  and  the  number  and  kind  of  machines  which  contribute  the 
pulp,  by  consulting  the  scheme  of  mills,  Chapter  XX.  The  capacity  of  each 
tank  in  MUl  48  is  40  tons  dry  weight  per  S4  hours. 

TABLE    347'. — ^DIBTBIBIITINO    TANKS. 
Abbra*tathaM.-Ft=feBt:   hy.    <il.=hrdnUillo  Obudfler;    In.^EnolMa;  H.amlddUngsot;    No-snamlNn 
OT.=0*eraow  of ;  iLt^iHinflUblea:  Ver.Biertiol;  w.o.box  c].=wlwlacumDt  boioluriaar. 


1 

Oadri. 

Ltdsth 

Width 
U  Top. 

Width 

h2£^ 

!l 

rMd. 

DMUudonoC 

'i 

Ft  In. 

Ft,  In. 

Ft  In. 

ri.in. 

JS^r.?' 

1    «H 

1    <M 

tu- 

vbt. 

N 

■S/ii^;.' 

Totfuam 

Vo.fw.e. 

D    va 

» 

Or.  Na.lb7.  cl.. 

ToiLL.... 

WMta 

r*is?^ci 

" 

MIH* 

W) 

ro(a.t.(m) 

"•** 

(a>  A  T  tank  With  la  iplffoH.  Fed  ac  dde  by  three  dlstributloK  b 
Inchaa  deep,  aDd  feedlnK  onr  » itTKli^ht  edge  8  teat  Imig.  (6)  A  vtai 
(arkmapolnta.  (e)  A  V  task  with  40  aptgota.  Fed  oTer  the  aide  at 
S-lneb  plaDk;  one  tor  erarr  iMmd  itaiDp.  (a)  A  V  tank  with  two  o 
table;  aettUiW8«<  No.  S  aeOUu  tanka;  dare  tup*,  (jr)  V  taoka  with  I 
die  and  ovKflow  tba  end*;  vniSler  COM  fed  at  one  and  and  overflow  al 
araltbet.    tf) Ftva treat orerflow of  No.  1  hrdrauUa olaalBer;  one ir 
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At  Priedricheseegen  an  apparatus  is  used  with  48  pointed  boxes  in  two 
rows,  side  by  side.  The  pulp  moves  forward  through  24,  and  returns 
through  24.  Each  box  is  5  leet  long,  6  feet  4  inches  wide  and  6  feet  8  inches 
deep.  Each  box,  after  the  first  four,  has  at  95  mm.  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  a  pipe  for  taking  off  surface  water  to  be  carried  back  and  used  on  the 
dime  tables.  In  this  way,  the  need  for  widening  the  boxes  is  avoided.  The 
spigot  products  are  grouped,  taking  four  spigote  from  each  row  to  contribute 
to  each  product ;  for  example,  the  first  product  receives  pulp  from  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  45,  46,  47  and  48  spigots;  the  second  from  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  41,  42,  43  and  44 
spigots,  and  so  on.  While  the  pointed  boxes  would  naturally  place  it  among 
surface  current  box  classifiers,  the  mode  of  combining  the  spigot  producte  undoes 
this  work  and  the  apparatus  appears,  therefore,  to  be  more  of  a  distributing 
tank. 

VII.  Unwatbrino  Boxes. 

§  340.  These  are  used  to  lessen  the  water  carried  by  an  unfinished  product, 
which  may  range  up  to  quite  coarse  sand  (see  Table  248).  As  a  rule,  the 
spigot  product  contains  all  the  value.  The  overflow  is  thrown  away,  unless 
the  water  is  to  be  saved  and  used  over.  As  their  sole  use  is  to  settle  the  sands, 
without  any  attempt  at  classification,  the  ideal  design  should  use  a  whole  current. 
The  great  variety  of  designs  found  in  the  mills  show  that  this  plan  has  not 
been  adopted  as  a  rule,  and  the  unwaterers  are,  therefore,  often  larger  than  is 
needed,  although  smaller  than  the  classifiers  of  groups  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  They 
may  be  used  to  unwater  the  earlier  spigots  of  a  classifier  previous  to  jigging. 
They  may  unwater  the  tailings  of  an  earlier  jig  sieve  before  feeding  them  to 
the  later  sieve.  They  may  unwater  the  feed  pulp  of  a  classifier  (see  Mills  25, 
41  and  43),  in  which  case  the  overflow  may  be  of  value  and  is  treated  accord- 
ingly. They  may  unwater  the  middlings  or  teilings  of  jigs  preparatory  to 
recrushing.  They  may  unwater  the  middlings  of  slime  tables  preparatory  to 
finishing  them.  The  designs  given  in  Table  248  all  discharge  continuously  by 
spigots,  except  two  (Mills  87  and  88),  and  from  these  the  sand  is  easily 
shoveled  to  stamps.  A  sizing  test  of  the  overflow  of  an  unwatering  box  in 
Mill  38  is  given  in  §  352. 

The  Mayflower  mill  of  Colorado  uses  the  boot  of  ite  elevator  box  as  an  un- 
waterer  for  the  tailings  of  jigs,  the  flne  overflow  being  sent  to  amalgamated 
plates,  and  the  coarse  elevated  to  stamps. 

VIII.  Settling  Tanks. 

§  341.  General. — ^These  are  used  to  settle  finished  products,  whether  con- 
centrates or  tailings,  from  currents  of  water.  Settling  tanks  are  of  two  kinds : 
(1)  Those  which  collect  the  great  quantity  of  coarser,  heavier  grains;  (2) 
Those  which  take  the  overflow  of  (1),  collecting  the  last  of  the  fine  grains  that 
it  will  pay  to  save.  In  regard  to  the  first  kind,  they  are  generally  designed  for 
ease  of  receiving  their  products  and  of  delivering  the  settlings  to  the  store  bins 
or  cars.  Many  good  designs  of  these  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  252.  In 
regard  to  the  second  class,  or  settling  tanks  proper,  the  mill  man  will  desire 
to  get  the  greatest  effect  from  the  least  cubic  contents  of  the  tank  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved  will  be  discussed  with  that  idea  in  view. 

To  make  the  most  of  a  settling  tank,  it  must  have  a  whole  current,  that  is 
to  say,  one  of  uniform  velocity  from  side  to  side,  from  end  to  end  and  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  means  of  getting  a  whole  current,  the  relation  of  speed  of 
current  to  size  of  grain  to  be  settled,  and  the  relatione  of  length,  width  and 
depth,  are  the  important  factors. 
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TABLB  248. — UNWATERING  BOXES. 

Abbreviations.— Concent. = concentrates;  el.=elevator;  Ft.=feet;  hj.  cl.=hydraullc  classifier;  H.  M.= 
Huntington  Mill;  In.=:inche8;  mid. = middlings  of;  N.=none;  No.=number;  OT.=Oyerflow  of;  Rect.=rect- 
angular;  Reeer.^Reseryoir;  s.  c.  b.cl.=surfaoe  current  box  classifier;  set. = settling;  sp.=8pigot;  T.=tailings 
of;  Un.=undersize  of;  Ver.=: vertical;  w.  c.  box  ci.=whole  current  box  classifier. 
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Mid.  Jigs,  4.6  mm. 

too. 
Ot.  No.  6  s.  c.  b. 

cl. 
Istsp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 


•  •  •  • 

N. 
N. 


2d  sp.  of  same. 
3d  ap.  of  same. 


T.  Nos.  0,  8,  9  &  10 
1ig8,8.88mm.toO 

un.  No.  4  trommel, 
8.2  nun.  to  0. 

Or.  No.  Ihy.  cl.... 


Un.  No.  8  trommel, 

2  mm.  toO.' 
Concent,  from  No 

6el.,  11.1  mm.  too. 
T.  Nos.l,2&3Jig8, 

4-mesh  to  0. 
T.  Nos.  1,2,  8, 4ft  5 
Jigs,  8-mesh  to  0. 
T.  Nos. land 2 Jigs, 

8  to  lO^mesh. 
T.Noe.land4JigB, 

lO-mesh  to  0. 
Between      tw 

halves  of  Jigs. 


ByeLtoH.  M 

No.  1  w.  c.  box  cl. . 

No.9Jig 

No.  10  Jig 

No.  11  Jig 

Feeder  for  H.  M... 

No.  1  hy.  classifier. 

Bv  el.  to  No.  2  hy. 
classifier. 
No.  2  hy.  olassifler. 

(1)  No.  8  set  tanks. 

(2)  No.  6  set.  tanks. 
Stamps  (n) 


Stamps. 
Stamps. 


Waste  or  to  anoth- 
er Jig. 
Second  half  of  Jig. 


Waste. 

Reser.  (d) 

Waste. 

Waste. 

Waste. 

Waste. 

(0 

No.  1  set. 
tank. 

(k) 
(m) 

Waste. 

(P) 
Waste. 

Waste. 

Waste. 


(a)  Pointed  box  with  8  Inches  vertical  at  top.  (6)  Pointed  box  with  4  feet  8  inches  vertical  at  top.  Fed  at  one 
end  over  full  width.  Two  spiicots  at  bottom  and  one  in  side  18  inches  below  top  and  6  inches  from  overfiow.  (c) 
This  is  the  lower  spigot;  the  upper  is  6  inches  diameter,  (d)  Top  spigot  to  trommel,  (e)  Feed  board  at 
one  end  is  level  and  1  inch  above  the  overfiow.  (/)  Rectangular  tank  with  sloping  bottom,  and  also  the  lower 
part  of  the  sides,  ig)  This  is  at  the  top;  the  bottom  wklth  is  0  inches,  (h)  About,  (t)  Some  later  tank.  ( j) 
A  y  tank  with  its  upper  89  inches  vertical  and  with  4  spigots,  (fc)  Pipes  to  No.  6  and  No.  9  Jigs  and  over- 
fiow to  steam  stamps.  (I)  Rectangular,  with  two  spigots;  one  spigot  is  a  6-inch  pipe  with  a  gate.  Pipe  is 
Sivoted  to  deliver  to  any  one  or  ten  settling  tanks;  other  is  a  lV4-inch  pipe  with  valve,  (m)  Water  for 
o.  1  Jig.  (n)  Settliogs  amount  to  4Q)t  of  the  total  solid  material  in  the  feed,  (o)  Rectangular,  with  overflow 
18  inches  above  bottom,  (p)  Clear  water  for  stamps,  (g)  Rectangular,  with  two  cross  dams,  (r)  Diame- 
ter.  («)  In  a  2-inch  hole. 
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Flo.  0 


Fia.0 


§  342.  Means  op  Getting  a  Whole  Current  will  be  first  considered.  The 
water  may  be  made  to  lose  its  quality  of  a  plunging  stream  by  being  fed  in 
through  a  perforated  grating  /  (Fig.  282),  behind  a  partition.  If  it  then 
passes  through  a  perforated  partition  e,  the  stream  will  issue  in  little  jets,  each 
widening  until  they  coalesce  into  one  whole  current.  If  at  the  other  end  the 
water  finds  a  perforated  partition  g,  and  behind  it  the  suction  due  to  the  over* 
flow,  it  will  be  drawn  from  the  bottom,  as  well  as  from  the  top,  as  a  whole  cur- 
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rent  and  discharged.  The  perforated  partitions  e  and  g,  if  made  removable^ 
would  simplify  the  cleaning  up.  Pulp  must  have  first  passed  through  a  screen 
to  remove  fibre  and  chips,  before  coming  to  this  tank. 

A  simpler  scheme,  which  theoretically  is  not  quite  so  good,  is  to  distribute 
the  pulp  evenly  across  the  inlet  end  and  to  break  up  local  currents  by  two 
gratings,  made  up  of  vertical  bars  1  inch  square,  with  1-inch  spaces,  the  bars 
of  the  second  grating  staggered  with  those  of  the  first.  A  similar  set  should 
be  placed  at  the  tail  end  of  the  tank.  If  it  is  desired  to  discharge  continuously 
either  of  these  tanks,  the  bottom  can  be  divided  up  into  hoppers  with  sides  slop- 
ing 50^,  and  spigots  may  be  chosen  small  enough  to  give  pulp  of  the  desired 
density,  provided  the  fibre  and  chips  are  out  of  the  pinp. 

§  343.  The  Relation  op  Speed  op  Current  to  Size  op  Grain. — The 
smaller  the  grain  of  any  given  mineral,  other  things  being  equal,  the  slower 
will  it  settle,  and  the  slower  must  be  the  current  from  which  it  is  to  be  settled. 
In  general  any  given  particle  of  water  must  remain  in  the  settling  tank  a 
length  of  time  equal  to  the  time  needed  for  the  smallest  particle  of  ore  to 
settle  from  the  top  of  the  tank  to  the  bottom.  This  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  discussion  of  the  path  of  the  particle,  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  path  of  a  particle  settling  in  a  horizontal  whole  current  of  water  will 
be  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  vertical  component  ab  (Fig. 


PIG.  282. 


cr 


J^ 


^. 


^B. 


PIQ.  283. 


no.  284. 


283),  represents  the  velocity  of  falling  in  water  and  the  horizontal  the  velocity 
of  the  current  in  the  tank.  This  diagonal  at  the  start  will  vary  slightly  from 
a  straight  line,  because  the  particle  has  a  short  period  of  acceleration  to  reach 
its  full  velocity,  and  it  will  probably  vary  somewhat  all  along,  owing  to  the 
inversion  of  the  current,  that  is,  the  occurrence  of  upward  currents  in  any 
horizontal  stream  of  water.  This  inversion,  however,  diminishes  as  the  current 
lessens  its  speed,  and  the  speeds  here  discussed  are  very  small. 

As  the  diflferent  sizes  and  specific  gravities  of  grains  have  diflferent  speeds  of 
settling  in  water,  it  follows  that  their  paths  will  have  different  slopes,  the  quick 
settling,  steeper,  and  the  slow  settling,  gentler.  There  will  be  some  particles 
so  fine  that  they  will  not  settle  in  a  week.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
decide  upon  a  minimum  size  of  grain  that  the  tank  is  to  settle,  and  to  run  the 
current  at  a  rate  which  will  settle  that  grain. 

§  344.  Relations  op  Length  and  Width  to  the  Settling. — ^Before  dis- 
cussing the  relations  of  the  length,  width  and  depth,  let  it  be  assumed  that  one 
foot  of  water  above  the  sediment  in  a  settling  tank  is  deep  enough  for  settling, 
and  that  this  distance  is  a  minimum  upon  which  the  deposition  of  sediment  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  encroach.  That  is  to  say,  the  tank  must  be  made  deep 
enough  so  that  after  it  has  settled  its  charge  and  it  is  time  to  clean  it  out,  there 
is  still  one  foot  of  water  above  the  sediment. 

Having  the  minimum  depth  at  one  foot,  let  us  next  consider  the  relations  of 
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length  and  width  to  the  settling  of  ore  particles.  For  this  purpose  let  us  suppose 
we  have  three  tanks,  as  shown  in  Fig.  284,  with  the  following  dimensions :  Tank 
A  is  75  feet  long,  3  feet  wide ;  tank  B  is  15  feet  long,  15  feet  wide ;  tank  C  is 
3  feet  long,  75  feet  wide.  These  all  have  225  square  feet  of  area.  If  in  all 
these  tanks  a  perfect  whole  current  exists,  then  A  will  be  the  poorest  and  C 
the  best  settling  tank,  because  the  faster  the  current,  the  more  will  the  settling 
be  disturbed  by  inversion  current  and  the  poorer  wiU  be  the  settling.  Suppose 
each  of  these  tanks  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  15  cubic  feet  per  second,  then  tank  A 
has  a  current  whose  velocity  is  5  feet  per  second;  tank  B,  1  foot  per  second, 
tank  C,  0.2  foot  per  second.  In  each  tank  it  takes  15  seconds  for  a  particle  of 
water  to  traverse  the  tank,  so  that  in  A  a  particle  has  15  seconds  to  settle  in  a 
current  of  5  feet  per  second;  in  B  a  particle  has  15  seconds  to  settle  in  a  cur- 
rent of  1  foot  per  second ;  in  (7  a  particle  has  15  seconds  to  settle  in  a  current  of 
0.2  foot  per  second.  The  inversion  current  will  be  strong  in  A,  weak  in  B,  and 
almost  absent  from  0. 

Other  things  being  equal,  then,  it  is  clear  that  0  is  a  much  more  perfect 
tank  than  B,  and  B  than  A.  To  realize  these  conditions,  however,  a  perfect 
whole  current  feed  and  whole  current  discharge  (see  Fig.  282),  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  longer  the  tank,  the  easier  it  is  to  get  these.  For  this  reason,  tank 
C  is  clearly  impossible  and  for  the  reason  previously  given,  tank  A  is  certainly 
unwise.  There  will  be  between  the  two  a  tank  that  will,  with  the  most  perfect, 
practical  distribution  of  feed  and  gathering  up  of  overflow,  be  as  short  and  as 
wide  as  is  practicable,  and  this  is  probably  tank  B.  Tank  B  may  be  said  to 
largely  overcome  the  disturbing  quick  current  of  A  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  the  difficulty  of  perfect  distribution  of  feed  and  gathering  up  of 
overflow  of  tank  C, 

§  345.  Belation  of  Length  to  Depth. — ^The  relation  of  length  to  depth 
may  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  283,  from  which  it  will  be  dear  that 
there  are  two  extreme  paths  a  water  particle  may  take,  namely,  from  a  to  d 
direct,  or  by  the  longer  path,  a,  b,  c,  d.  The  two  perforated  plates  largely  over- 
come the  tendency  of  the  water  to  take  the  shorter  path.  If  the  taiSc  is  very 
short  and  deep,  the  tendency  may  be  increased  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  plug 
the  alternate  holes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  perforated  partitions  e  and  g. 

The  longer  the  tank  with  reference  to  the  depth,  the  less  is  this  tendency  to 
hasten  the  surface  current.  This  is  well  shown  in  Table  249,  which  gives  the 
ratios  of  the  shortest  to  the  longest  path  for  different  lengths  of  tank,  the  depth 
being  taken  as  unity  in  each  case.  A  decrease  of  depth  not  only  diminishes 
the  difference  of  the  paths,  but  it  may  save  mill  height 

table  249. — RATIO  OF  PATHS  FOR  DIFFERENT  LENGTHS. 


DepClL 

Length. 

Bfttlo. 
ab 

Depth. 

Lenglli. 

Batia 
ab 

abed 

abed 

1 

1 
1 

S.6 
6.0 
7.5 

0.8W 
0.714 
0.780 

1 
1 

10.0 
16.0 

0.838 
0.889 

§346.  Relation  of  Width  to  Depth. — Considering  next  the  relation  of 
width  to  depth,  we  find  that  in  two  tanks  with  the  same  cross  section,  an  ore 
particle  reaches  the  bottom  sooner  in  the  shallow  tank.  For  example,  if  a 
tank  15  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep  be  compared  with  one  3.873  feet  wide  and 
3.873  feet  deep  which  has  a  cross  section  of  the  same  area,  both  tanks  having 
the  same  velocity  of  current,  the  latter  will  take  just  3.873  times  as  long  to 
settle  particles  from  its  top  layer  to  the  bottom,  and  must,  therefore,  be  just 
3.873  times  as  long  as  the  shallow  tank,  to  do  the  same  work.    This  increase  of 
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length  increases  the  cubic  contents  of  the  deep  tank  to  3.873  times  that  of  the 
shallow  tank. 

§  347.  Calculation  op  Dimensions. — ^From  the  facts  already  presented  we 
see  that  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  pulp  a  given  size  of  tank  will 
settle  when  the  minimum  size  of  grain  to  be  saved  is  known,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  more  of  importance  to  the  mill  man,  to  calculate  the  dimensions 
of  a  tank  necessary  to  treat  a  given  quantity  of  pulp.  The  various  steps  of 
the  latter  calculation  are  gJiown  in  Table  250.  The  first  column  gives  a  range 
of  sizes  of  quartz.  The  second  gives  the  velocities  of  settling  of  the  slowest 
grains  taken  from  the  curve  (Fig.  287).  The  tank  is  assumed  to  be  1  foot 
(304.8  mm.)  deep  in  all  cases.  The  third  column  gives  the  time  that  the 
particles  must  be  in  the  tank  to  settle  the  distance  of  1  foot,  by  dividing  304.8 

TABLB  250. — ^DIMENBIONS  OP  TANKS  1   FOOT  DEEP,  POB  SETTLING  VARIOUS  SIZES 

OP  QUARTZ  PROM   1   CUBIC  POOT  OP  PULP  PER  MINUTE. 


For  a  Ttok  Fifteen  Feet  Long 

For  a  Square  Tuik. 

Diameter 

Velocity  of 
Settlfngper 

Time  to  Settle 

One  Poot 

(804.8  mm.). 

(4,678  mm.). 

of  QUAltl 
PtfUclM. 

Width  for  each 
Cubic  Foot  Fed 

Velocity  of 
Current 

Length  and  Width 
for  Each  Cubic  Foot 

Velocity  of 
Current 

per  Second. 

per  Second. 

Fed  per  Second. 

per  Second. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

fieoonda. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

1.6 

117 

8.605 

69.94 

1,765 

491.9 

189 

1.9 

100 

8.0i8 

61.94 

1,500 

689.9 

176 

1.0 

86 

8.586 

79.87 

1,976 

677.8 

161 

0.0 

77 

8.868 

80.48 

1,166 

606.9 

1S8 

0.8 

68 

4.489 

01.07 

1,090 

645.8 

144 

0.7 

60 

6.060 

108.9 

900 

667.0 

186 

0.6 

61 

6.076 

191.4 

766 

744.9 

185 

0.6 

49 

7.857 

147.6 

6S0 

891.1 

lis 

0.4 

88 

9.986 

187.7 

405 

996.8 

100 

O.S 

99 

18.85 

981.6 

8H0 

1,181 

81  .Q 

0.9 

19 

95.40 

616.1 

180 

1.636 

60.5 

0.1 

4 

76.90 

1,548.4 

60 

9,661 

84.9 

0.076 

(o)8 
(a)  9 

101.60 

9,066 

46 

8,079 

80.9 

0.050 

169.40 

8,097 

80 

8,764 

94.7 

0.095 

(a)l 

804.80 

6,194 

15 

6.889 

17.5 

(a)  These  were  estimated. 

successively  by  the  rates  in  the  second  column.  The  fourth  column  gives  the 
width  necessary  for  each  cubic  foot  fed  per  second  in  a  tank  15  feet  (4,572 
mm.)  long.  It  is  obtained  by  multiplying  1  cubic  foot  (28,316,847  cu.  mm.), 
by  the  time  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  product  of  the  length  by  the  depth. 
The  fifth  column  gives  the  velocity  of  current  in  a  tank  15  feet  long,  by  divid- 
ing the  length  by  the  time.  The  sixth  column  gives  the  length  and  width  of  a 
square  tank  receiving  1  cubic  foot  of  pulp  per  second,  and  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying 1  cubic  foot  by  the  time,  dividing  by  the  depth  and  taking  the  square 
root  of  the  result.  The  velocities  of  the  currents  in  these  tanks  are  shown  in 
the  seventh  column  and  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  by  the  time.  It 
should  be  noted  that  for  a  tank  15  feet  long,  the  width  in  the  fourth  column  will 
increase  directly  as  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  feed,  while  for  a  square  tank 
the  dimensions  in  the  sixth  column  increase  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  feed. 

As  it  may  be  important  to  decide  the  length  and  width  of  a  tank  for  settling 
fine  material  of  other  sizes  than  those  given  in  Table  250,  the  following  formula 
is  given : 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  in  mm.  per  second  that  the  grain  settles;  let  Z>  be  the 

depth  of  tank  in  mm.;  then  — :=seconds  for  the  grain  to  settle  to  the  bottom; 


V 


L    Lv 


let  L  be  the  length  of  tank  in  mm. ;  then  -^=  -^'=velocity  of  current  in  tank 


V 
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in  mm.  per  second;  let  W  be  the  width  of  tank  in  mm.;  let  V  be  the  volume 
of  feed  water  in  liters  per  second;  then  WD  "-^=irLi;=volume  in  cubic  mm. 

of  feed  to  tank  per  second;  and  ,  ^^^       =y= volume  of  feed  water  in  liters 

per  second.  If  we  are  given  all  but  one  of  these  values,  the  remaining  one 
may  be  obtained.  Ordinarily  the  mill  man  knows  V  and  v,  or  if  he  does  not 
know  V,  he  will  know  the  diameter  of  the  particle  to  be  settled,  from  which  he 
can  get  v  by  reference  to  Fig.  287.  All  he  will  then  need  to  know  is  W  and  L. 
On  the  square  tank  basis,  which  the  author  favors,  'W:=L  and  the  formula  then 
gives  the  value  of  these  two.  If  a  rectangular  tank  15  feet  long  be  desirable, 
then  the  formula  will  give  W  by  inserting  in  it  the  value  L=4,572  mm.  (15 
feet).  Thus,  if  we  assume  that  0.0125  mm.  diameter  quartz  is  as  fine  quartz 
as  it  will  pay  to  settle,  and  that  this  particle  settles  one  foot  in  610  seconds, 
then  we  must  provide  a  tank  which  takes  610  seconds  for  the  current  to  traverse. 
Such  a  tank  for  1  cubic  foot  per  second,  if  4,572  mm.  (15  feet)  long,  will  be 
12,395  mm.  (41  feet)  wide,  and  being  twice  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  it  should  be 
divided  into  two  nearly  square  tanks. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  square  tanks,  with  1  foot  minimum  depth 
of  surface  water,  are  best  in  all  cases,  but  when  the  tank  would  figure  out  larger 
than  15  feet  on  a  side,  it  is  better  to  use  two  or  more  square  tanks.  For  practical 
use,  Table  251  has  been  computed  from  the  formula  to  show  the  cubic  feet  of 
pulp  that  can  be  fed  per  second  to  a  tank  15  feet  square  for  various  sizes  of 
quartz  grains. 

TABLE  251. — CAPACITIES  OF  A  TANK  15  FEET  SQUABE. 


Slae  of  Grain 

Amount  that  Can 

Slxe  of  Grain 

Amount  that  Can 

to  be  Settled. 

be  Fed  per  Second. 

to  be  SetUed. 

be  Fed  per  Second. 

Mm. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Mm. 

Cubic  Feet 

l.S 

86.96 

0.4 

84.86 

1.S 

78.81 

0.8 

16.84 

1.0 

68.74 

0.8 

8.86 

0.9 

66.84 

0.1 

3.968 

0.8 

60.80 

0.076 

8.814 

0.7 

44.98 

0.060 

1.476 

0.6 

87.69 

0.085 

0.788 

0.5 

81.00 

§348.  Practical  Limits  of  Settling. — If  tests  on  the  overflow  of  the 
tank  show  the  grains  going  off  to  be  rich  in  precious  metals  (arsenides  or  chloride 
of  silver,  telluride  of  gold,  etc.),  the  cure  will  be  to  diminish  the  current  by 
increasing  the  number  of  tanks  in  parallel.  This  principle  is  particularly  worthy 
of  consideration  in  the  case  of  tailings  of  amalgamation. 

If  1  foot  depth  of  water  is  the  minimum  allowed,  then  the  tank  may  be  made 
sufficiently  deep  to  catch  the  settlings,  and  when  it  fills  with  sediment  within 
1  foot  of  the  top  of  the  water,  it  is  time  to  clean  it  out  and  start  again.  This 
increased  depth  during  the  earlier  settling  might  seem  to  require  a  longer  tank, 
but  this  is  not  so,  for  it  corrects  itself.  The  extra  depth  of  2,  3  or  more  feet 
will  reduce  the  speed  of  the  current  to  ^,  ^,  or  less,  and  therefore  give  the  desired 
time,  two,  three  or  more  times  as  long,  for  settling  the  minimum  particle.  This 
fact  that  the  capacity  of  a  tank  for  settling  is  independent  of  the  depth  has  been 
also  shown  in  §  347,  where  the  depth  cancels  out  in  the  derivation  of  the  formula 
and  does  not  appear  in  the  final  result. 

A  tank  of  this  description  will  fill  up  at  the  feed  end  with  the  heaviest  grains ; 
the  bank  will  slope  downward  toward  the  tail  end,  where  the  finest  settlings  will 
be  found*    If  then^  15  feet  is  long  enough  for  a  unit  tank  to  fill  up  at  the  feed 
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TABLE  858.— SETTLINO  TANKS. 
At^wlrtlw— Am.— wlgiwatiBK;  CmtumumUtM  of;  mn.  t^aunm  MUm;  Ow.=ooiHliaiiiO ; 
Cba.  v^anUoti  nn  oooUBuoatfr;  v-  par.KCfMi  partltlcmi:  dr.MdratnlBciofi  FLsteet;  B.  L  A.=btaat 
ot  tamer  itSk  at:  b.^lDotaM:  Int-slnlcnnltUnUr;  Int.  g-sftale  ^<D«d  tetacniKtaBttrj  Int.  «p.=(i4ntania 

' *" — 1*;  l-Ktln;  Ho.KnnDb«r;  OT.sOrcrflow  ot;  pspowk;  BacLarecUBnlar;  Bit.  I  ■fflllfcitii 

■■e«liliw;Mtt=iMtUBCtuik;  8h.=il»T«iM;  ■Up.=abti>piB«:   BL<=«llB«:   T.-MAm*  tt;  C 
=tni>inn(  Mbls;  nDw.snnvatarer;  TULi^Tuincia:  v.  e.b.  d.swbole  carnal  box  elMdltor. 


(a)  RaoUnKolu'  wiUi  a  lBz4-iD0b  apout  ttlUog  Id  from  abore.  (oa)  DralDacs  of  uiUnc*  can;  miaiauw  <# 
•riaTatnrvall:  aonieUinM  orerflow  of  No,  4  wboln  currept  box  cluaifler.  (naa)  Slirnd  np  and  pumpMl  oat  <■ 
MtercMe  dar*.  (b)  Redancular  with  croaa  partlUaiu  crary  10  feet  and  a  cplKOt  la  tbs  last  corapartawat. 
(M)8aMller,  ate^ttielaKooiDiianuentirlikligocatoNo.  t  wholecun«iil  box  clawUkr.    (lM)SlDaa(^ 
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pftrtmentt  are  ihovvled  and  one  oonuMulmflBt  hM  a  oontinuoiui  ipigot.  Cc)  Reetangular  with  bottom  slppiiMr 
to  the  front  and  j^ug  spigots  in  fronf  d  inches  apart  (ec)  In  front,  (ece)  Wast^-used  for  hallast  and  embank- 
ments on  the  railroad,  (d)  Two:  used  alternately,  (ad)  Overflow  of  No.  1  unwaterer  and  taiUngs  of  Nos.  1 ,  % 
and  8  Jigs;  0.57  nun.  to  0.  (ddcf)  Pumped  to  water  tank,  (e)  Flushed  out  eveiy  24  hours.  (e«)  Overflow  of  ooncen- 


trates  boxea  of  jigs  Na  S-11.  (ee«)  Drainings  of  Jig  boxes  for  oonoentratee  of  No.  8-«  jigs.  (/)  Rectangular 
with  four  oomiMrtDienU  conneotod  bf  holeB  18  inches  wide  and  9  inches  high.  (//)  Ooneentratea 
to  drier,  ifff)  Cleaned  out  once  a  week.  Ig)  Two;  one  used  at  a  time.  (00r)Fir8t-cilaaB  concentrates  of  Jigs,  van 


ners  and  taoles,  86  mm.  to  0.  {ffgg)  Second-class  concentrates  of  Jigs,  vanners  and  tables,  85  mm.  to  0.  (A) 
Three;  one  is  filling,  one  is  drainmg  and  one  is  being  emptied.  Each  is  emptied  every  four  days,  {hh)  Shoveled 
out  monthly  when  mill  shuts  down,  (t)  There  are  four  in  series  in  each  section  of  the  mill,  (it*)  Rectangular  with 
four  hoppers  and  each  hopper  has  two^screens  at  the  bottom— 80  mesh  and  0x6  inches  size;  bottom  of  hopper 
is  lx8U  inches;  gate  at  bottom  worked  by  bar  nut  and  socket  wrench,  iiii)  Overflow  and  drainings  to  No.  8 
settling  tanks,  u)  There  are  eight  in  each  sectlooof  the  mill  in  two  series  of  4  each,  (fc)  Three;  in  series,  {kk) 
No.  1  settling  tank  by  elevator.  (MUb)  Clean  waMr  for  the  mill.  (XtMUb)  Overflow  of  No.  8  whole  current  box 
fflafWTJflffr  and  of  No.  8  settling  tank.  (1)  Rectangular  with  hoppers  at  the  bottom  and  with  partitions;  made  of 
wood.  (II)  Rftftfwgi'ftr  cement  tanks  on  the  grocmd;  no  pariitions;  tracks  laid  in  them  for  cars  to  run  on  and 
haul  away  the  settUngs.  (m)  About.  (»)  Three;  one  used  at  a  time,  (nn)  Rectangular;  It  is  fed  by  a  V  launder 
with  IS  boles  A-indi  diameter  in  the  bottom  and  has  an  overflow  at  each  end  going  to  waste,  (nnn)  Overflow 
of  Na  1  unwaterer  and  No.  8  whole  current  box  claasifler.  (o)  Ten;  there  are  two  rows  of  flve  tanks  each,  {oo) 
Spigct  of  No.  8  unwaterer,  11.1  mm.  to  0.  {ooo)  Elevated  to  No.  8  unwaterer.  {oooo)  Rectangular  with  cross 
partitions.  Each  partition  has  a  6x6-inch  hole  at  the  bottom  with  a  gate  to  remove  all  the  water  when  cleaned ; 
also,  a  6x6-inch  gate  in  the  end  to  drain  off  the  water;  spigot  is  a  6-inch  pipe  with  sate.  ( p)  Spigot  of  No.  8 
unwaterer  and  overflow  of  No.  8  and  No.  4  settling  tanks,  fl.l  mm.  to  0.  \pp)  Shoveled  out  Qate  to  drain  off 
the  water,  ippp)  Shoveled  out  every  two  months,  when  full,  {q)  These  are  5  double  tanks,  one-half  of  each 
bebig  run  at  a  tlma    \qq)  Rectangular,  with  head  and  tail  compartments  and  lonji^tudlnal  partition.    The 


cross  partitions  have  plugs  in  them.  This  is  a  double  tank,  one-half  being  run  at  a  tfime.  {qqqi  Shoveled  out 
every  M  hours,  iqqqq)  Double  rectangular  tanks  with  head  and  tail  compartments  18  inches  deep,  made  of 
8-inch  planks.    Only  oncrhalf  of  each  tank  is  run  at  a  time,    (r)  Kleve  and  tye.    {rr)  Intermittent:  ooe-half 


runs  wnile  the  other  half  is  behig  cleaned,  {rrr)  No.  1  distributing  tank.  («)  One;  used  only  at  the  time  of 
clean  up.  (»)  From  a  set  of  auxiliary  amalgamated  plates,  (i)  These  tanks,  used  at  the  time  of  clean  up,  are 
described  tai  1 888  under  clean  up  barrels.  Ui)  Rectangular,  with  flve  partitions  8  inches  thick,  causing  streams 
to  mfwindiw  backward  and  forward,  {ttt)  First  compartment  gets  concentrates  from  riffles,  the  second  gets 
the  overflow  of  the  first  and  heads  of  canvas  tables.  The  rest  only  settle.  0.06  nun.  to  0.  (u)  First  compart- 
ment to  chlorinatlon  works;  rest  to  vanners.  {uu)  Rectangular,  with  a  central  partition  forcing  the  current 
to  go  and  come,   (v)  These  tanks,  together  with  the  other  tanks  in  this  mill,  are  In  two  sets  of  forty  in  series 


arranged -    

rows  of  tanks.  Ourrent  goes  forward  in  first  row,  returns  in  second  and  goes  forward  again  in  the  third.  The 
feed  launder  runs  over  the  central  row  and  can  be  tapped  into  any  tank  in  that  row.  The  earlier  tanks  can  be 
switfdied  oat  of  circuit  while  pulp  is  shoveled  out  The  later  tanks  are  fiushed  out  {tow)  Pumped  to  stamps 
and  vanners.  (view)  Part  are  shoveled  and  part  are  flushed  out  («)  These  tanks  are  arranged  in  a  bank  195 
feet  long,  88  feet  wide— three  rows  each  8  feet  wide.  The  current  runs  the  length  of  the  first  row,  back  the 
second  and  forward  again  in  the  third.  Stream  la  defleoted  from  the  tank  while  being  dumped,  {xx)  Rectan- 
gular with  hopper  bMtoms  below,    (y)  Plus  the  hopper,   (yy)  Pumped  to  stamps,   (s)  Pumped  through  a 
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end  with  sediment,  to  within  1  foot  of  the  surface,  and  a  tank  should  be  made 
60  feet  long,  such  a  tank  would  have  periods  of  action  of  different  kinds.  For 
example,  during  the  first  period,  1  to  15  feet  are  filling  with  sediment  and  15 
to  60  feet  are  practically  idle;  during  the  second  period,  1  to  15  feet  are  dis- 
tributing pulp,  15  to  30  are  filling  and  30  to  60  are  idle;  during  the  third 
period,  1  to  30  are  distributing,  30  to  45  are  filling  and  45  to  60  are  idle ;  during 
the  fourth  period,  1  to  45  are  distributing  and  45  to  60  are  filling.  After  this 
the  whole  tank  must  be  cleaned  out.  It  will  be  observed  that  f  of  this  tank  is 
idle  all  the  time ;  during  the  early  part  it  is  the  tail  end  and  during  the  later  part, 
the  feed  end. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the  foregoing  theory  and  calculations,  the  velocity 
of  quartz  is  taken  for  the  computations.  This  was  done  for  simplicity.  All 
the  metal-holding  minerals,  unless  in  flat  scales,  will  settle  more  rapidly  than 
quartz  of  the  same  size.  The  theory  as  worked  out,  is  based  upon  the  best  facts 
the  author  has  at  his  command  and  apply  only  in  cases  where  no  precipitant  is 
used  in  the  water.    It  may  be  that  particles  much  finer  than  those  considered 
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will  have  to  be  settled ;  these  must  be  experimented  upon  and  then  the  same  laws 
may  be  applied  for  computing  the  tanks  to  do  the  work. 

A  good  rule  in  regara  to  the  limit  of  settling  is  to  increase  settling  capacity 
as  long  as  the  added  catch  pays  the  expense  of  getting  it.  The  author  on  one 
occasion  settled  slimes  from  a  steam  stamp,  crushing  Lake  Superior  copper  rock, 
which  failed  to  reach  the  bottom  of  an  oil  barrel  in  24  hours,  but  settled  in  a 
week.  The  slime  so  caught  was  as  fine  as  clay  and  assayed  0.2%  copper.  No 
possible  use  could  have  been  made  of  it  unless  it  had  been  rich  enough  to  smelt 
or  leach  at  once,  which  it  was  not. 

The  slowest  grains  given  in  Fig.  287,  were  the  grains  when  90%,  as  estimated 
by  the  eye,  had  passed.  The  few  straggling  residual  grains  take  an  indefinitely 
longer  time  to  come  down. 

§  349.  Data  fbom  the  Mills. — ^A  study  of  Table  252  shows  that  most  of 
the  tanks  in  use  are  rectangular  in  shape,  and  they  are  generally  narrower  in 
proportion  to  their  length  than  the  discussion  suggests  would  give  the  best  set- 
tling. A  few  have  bottom  cross  partitions  extending  up  part  way.  These  serve 
to  prevent  a  sweeping  bottom  current,  but  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  quickened 
top  current,  losing  settling  power  thereby.  A  few  have  partitions  causing  a 
meandering  current  backward  and  forward,  or  up  and  down.  These  partitions 
simply  hurry  the  current  and  hinder  it  from  doing  its  best  settling.  The  best 
settling  is  done  by  diminishing  speed,  not  by  lengthening  the  course.  Two 
tanks  in  parallel  do  much  better  work  than  two  in  series.  Many  of  the  tanks 
lose  efficiency  due  to  rapid  local  currents  caused  by  feeding  and  overflowing  over 
only  part  of  the  width.  The  baffle  plate  or  deflector,  for  breaking  up  a  siur- 
face  current,  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  settling  tanks.  The  concentrates 
bank  will  have  coarsest,  heaviest,  deepest  and  richest  deposit  at  the  feed  end  of 
the  tank,  sloping  ofiE  and  becoming  poorer  and  finer  toward  the  overflow  end. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  design,  the  tanks  are  shoveled  out  periodically 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  them  are  so  cleaned.  Some  tanks  have  gates  with 
or  without  hopper  bottoms  to  drop  or  flush  out  the  product.  In  a  few  instances 
a  continuous  spigot  is  used.  Mill  38  has  a  20-mesh  screen  in  the  bottom  for 
draining  oflf  the  water  preparatory  to  dumping  the  concentrates.  A  few  grains 
may  pass  through  this,  but  a  natural  filter  almost  immediately  forms  and  pre- 
vents more  concentrates  from  coming.  The  drainage  water  issues  continuously 
and  goes  to  a  later  settling  tank. 

The  settling  tanks  of  the  combination  mills  82,  83  and  84  are  arranged  in 
series  with  short,  narrow,  connecting  launders,  so  arranged  that  any  one  may 
be  cut  out  and  shoveled  or  fiushed  out  through  the  bottom.  They  are  in  a 
measure  distributors,  since  the  settlings  are  to  be  charged  to  the  amalgamating 
pans,  with  the  shortest  distance  to  shovel. 

Mill  42  deserves  a  special  note  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation. 
Here  all  the  coarser  concentrates  are  caught  in  hopper  tanks  which  discharge 
directly  by  gates  below  into  cars,  while  the  fine  overfiows  run  to  very  large, 
shallow  tanks,  40  feet  wide  and  80  feet  long,  which,  when  full,  are  discharged 
by  opening  a  side  and  running  a  car  in  on  tracks  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  for 
ease  of  shoveling.  A  small  amount  of  quicklime  is  shoveled  in,  chiefly  to  dr} 
the  mud,  and  incidentally  to  precipitate  the  copper  from  sulphate,  and  flux  the 
ore.  This  mill  is  noteworthy  because  the  final  overflows  of  all  its  box  classifiers 
are  concentrates  and  are  sent  to  be  settled  in  the  above  tanks.  The  order  of 
depositing  and  of  idleness  probably  exists  in  this  tank,  as  indicated  in  §  348, 
although  the  tank  is  not  computed  on  the  fifteen-foot  basis,  but  it  is  considered 
better  economy  to  let  a  portion  of  the  tank  be  idle  in  order  to  gain  the  advan- 
tages of  the  long,  inexpensive  period  of  catching,  followed  by  the  large  scale 
clean  up. 
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The  use  of  tximt  lime  is  alBO  practiced  in  the  cyanide  plants  of  South  Africa, 
bat  it  ie  added,  not  to  the  settled  mud  as  in  Milt  42,  but  to  the  water  carrying 
fine  slimes  in  suspension,  and  it  throws  them  down  in  such  a  floccnlent,  porous 
condition  as  to  permit  of  easy  leaching.  The  Bonanza  Company"'  uses  about  5J 
pounds  of  lime  for  every  ton  of  solid  slime  contained  in  the  pulp,  and  has 
thereby  reduced  the  time  required  for  settling  from  12  hours  to  Z^  hours,  and 
its  pumping  charges  from  £185  to  £25  per  month.  In  kaolin  washing  alum  is 
frequently  used  to  settle  the  very  fine  stuff  from  the  water. 

Albert  Williams,  Jr.,°*'  advocates  hopper  bottomed  tanks  for  settling  stamp 
pnlp  for  pan  amalgamation  and  the  setting  the  pans  low  enough  to  sluice  the 
pulp  direct  to  the  pan ;  Zi%  of  the  labor  in  a  silver  mill  is  for  tank  men,  usually 
shoveling  30  inches  deep.  The  added  cost  of  construction  need  not  he  over 
$1,000  for  a  20  stamp  mill,  a  sum  which  could  be  saved  on  wages  in  three 
months'  run. 

g  350.  Baffle  Boasd  Settliko  Take. — This  form  of  apparatus  is  reported 
by  Courtenay  De  Ealb  (private  communication)  as  being  in  use  at  Cocheno, 
Mexico,  for  settling  fine  slimes.  As  shown  in  Figs.  285a  and  2856,  it  consists 
of  a  rectangular  tank  with  hoppers  PP  in  the  bottom  and  with  60°   baffle 


FIG.     285a. — LONGITUDINAL     SECTION     OF     BAFFLB  MG.     2856. — SECTION    ON 

BOABD  BETTLINQ  TANE!.  XT. 

boards  BB  set  SJ  inches  apart  horizontally.  The  height  of  the  overflow  is 
adjustable  and  is  such  that  there  is  just  room  enough  for  the  current  to  flow 
over  the  tops  of  the  haffle  boards  without  rippling.  The  box  K  serves  as  a  dead 
box.  The  principle  of  the  apparatus  is  that  between  any  two  adjacent  baffle 
boards  currents  are  set  up  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  downward  current 
causes  the  slimes  to  slide  down  on  the  upper  side  of  the  baffle  boards,  hut  the 
upward  current  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  them  again.  The  settled  slimes  are 
discharged  intermittently  through  J-inch  rubber  goose  necks,  R,  adjusted  to 
give  slow  flow  and  hung  up  above  the  level  of  the  water,  as  shown,  when  not 
discharging.  There  are  three  of  these  in  use  at  Cocheno.  The  feed  contains 
on  an  average  4.67%  solid  material,  the  overflow  averages  0.64%  solid  and  the 
settlings  31.91%  solid  material.  The  settlings  are  drawn  off  at  intervals  of 
every  four  hours,  the  time  of  drawing  lasting  about  an  hour,  and  the  feed  not 
being  interrupted.  The  surface  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  tank  is  7^  feet 
per  second.  Formerly  instead  of  these  three  tanks,  settling  boxes  and  five  set- 
tling ponds,  each  about  an  acre  in  extent,  were  used.  The  circulation  was 
always  through  two  of  these  ponds  and  sometimes  through  three.    Treating  the 
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same  material  as  above  (4.67%  solid)  these  ponds  gave  an  overflow  which 
averaged  0.7%  solid  material,  and  the  settlings  pumped  out  carried  20%  aolid. 

The  design  given  in  Figs.  285a  and  2856  is  not  adapted  to  slimes  carrying 
more  than  60%  granular  matter,  of  which  the  maximum  grains  must  not  be 
more  than  0.08  mm.  diameter.  The  effectiveness  of  the  apparatus  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  grains  have  only  to  settle  ^  inch  in  a  length  of  30  feet 
before  they  are  caught  in  the  slow  moving  water  between  the  bafiSe  boards. 

The  Oeteb  Slime  Concentrator  consists  of  intermittent  settling  tanks. 
It  uses  four  tanks,  each  with  a  3  m.  diameter  and  1  m.  high  cylinder,  with  60^ 
cone  bottom,  with  no  overflow,  but  with  a  constantly  flowing  small  spigot  at 
the  apex.  The  pulp  stream  fills  the  first  tank  and  is  then  shifted  automatically 
to  the  second,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  is  reached,  no  overflow  having  been  made. 
When  it  is  almost  time  to  return  to  the  first,  a  gate  in  the  first  tank,  which  is 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  cylinder  and  the  cone,  is  opened  automatically  and 
the  clear  water  above  this  level  flows  out.  This  gate  is  closed  automatically 
when  it  is  time  for  the  pulp  to  be  fed  to  the  first  tank  again.  With  1,000  liters 
pulp  fed  per  minute,  each  tank  has  twenty  minutes  in  which  to  setUe  before 
the  top  clarified  water  is  drawn  off. 


IX*  Clariftino  Beservoirs. 

§  351.  These  are  reservoirs  for  settling  out  the  sediment  from  water  which 
has  once  been  used,  preparatory  to  using  it  again.  The  principles  discussed 
under  settling  tanks  apply  here,  except  that  the  particles  to  be  settled  are  in 
this  case  much  smaller  than  in  the  former,  and  the  sediment  is  generally  of  no 
value. 

In  Mill  25  all  the  water  which  has  done  its  work  of  concentration  flows  by 
{a)  a  canal  600  feet  long,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  to  (&)  a  tank  30  feet 
long,  15  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  thence  to  (c)  a  tank  45  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide  and  6  feet  deep,  which  is  divided  up  by  cross  partitions  into  nine  compart- 
ments, thence  to  (a)  a  tank  200  feet  loog,  30  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  The 
canal  and  tanks  are  all  built  of  stone  and  lined  with  cement  and  have  a  smooth 
cement  floor,  (a)  is  flushed  out  for  removing  sediment  twice  a  week.  (6) 
and  (c)  are  flushed  out  once  in  two  months,  (d)  is  hydraulicked  out  with  a 
hose  once  in  nine  months.  The  sediment  contains  about  6%  of  lead  and  is  not 
worth  saving. 

Mill  26  sends  all  the  drainage  water  from  the  mill,  including  the  flushing 
from  the  settling  tanks  for  tailings,  to  a  reservoir  with  40,000  square  feet  of 
surface  area  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  600  feet  away,  the  sides  of  which  are 
built  of  coarse  tailings,  made  water-tight  by  the  finest  slimes.  The  silt  is  there 
settled  and  the  clear  water  drawn  off  into  a  tank  36  feet  wide,  20  feet  long  and 
7  feet  deep,  and  from  there  is  pumped  by  a  Miller  Duplex  pump,  at  the  rate  of 
100  to  125  gallons  per  minute,  to  No.  1  receiving  tank,  which  it  reaches  almost 
clear  of  sediment.  So  perfect  is  the  water  system  in  this  mill,  that  no  portion 
of  the  water  goes  off  except  that  due  to  evaporation.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
banks  of  the  reservoir  above  the  slime  deposit,  the  tailings  of  the  vanners  and 
fine  jigs  are  settled  in  unwatering  boxes  which  yield  ove^ow  to  settling  tanks 
and  spigot  products  which  are  conducted  down  the  hill  in  launders  and  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  bank  all  around  the  reservoir,  by  a  V  launder.  This  launder 
has  small,  triangular  openings  with  area  of  1  square  inch  placed  4  feet  apart 
along  the  bottom  of  the  launder  which  enables  the  reservoir  man  to  direct  the 
sand  deposits  to  any  desired  point  along  the  bank  of  the  reservoir. 

Mills  83  and  84  also  have  settling  ponds  for  recovering  the  last  of  the  water. 
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At  Tamowitz  a  space  enclosed  by  a  dike  of  coarse  tailings,  made  tight  on  the 
inside  by  fine  tailings,  has  been  nsed  for  impounding  mill  tailings. 

At  the  washing  plant  of  the  Longdale  Iron  Co.,  Virginia,  ponds  several  acres 
in  extent  and  20  or  30  feet  deep  are  formed  by  making  embankments  of  slag 
from  the  blast  furnaces  and  lining  the  inside  slope  with  clay.  The  slimy  water 
from  which  the  sand  has  previously  been  removed  by  an  unwatering  apparatus, 
called  the  Johnson  mechanical  sand  shoveler  (see  §  637),  runs  into  these  ponds 
and  filters  through  the  embankment  perfectiy  dear.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  water  is  not  used  again,  the  clarifying  being  done  merely  to  prevent 
deposition  in  the  streams. 

§  352.  Quality  of  Wobe  of  Classifibbs. — ^To  test  the  efficiency  of  classifiers 
in  the  mills,  the  author  obtained  complete  sets  of  samples  from  Mills  22,  28,  30 
and  38.  These  samples  were  all  sized  upon  a  nest  of  sieves,  and  the  results 
are  given  in  the  columns  headed  ^Ter  cent.''  in  Tables  253  to  256.  The  other 
columns  will  be  explained  later  under  Testing,  in  Chapter  XXI.  The  results 
are  also  plotted  graphically  in  Figs.  536,  538^  540  and  542. 

Sorted  products  of  a  classifier  might  be  tested  either  in  a  perfect  sorting 
instrument  which  would  determine  how  nearly  the  classifier  had  approached  to 
perfect  sorting,  or  by  sizing  sieves  and  microscope  which  would  show  the  actual 
sizes  obtained  and  the  approximate  proportions  of  minerals  present.  On  the 
samples  here  considered  sieves  were  used  down  to  the  linut  of  sifting^  and 
sorting  in  a  beaker  for  finer  sizes. 

An  inspection  of  the  sizing  tests  and  of  the  diagrams  shows  how  each  classi- 
fier  product  stretches  out  over  a  considerable  range  of  sizes,  that  is,  the  class!* 
fiers  in  the  mills  are  all  doing  more  or  less  impeded;  work.  Looking  over  the 
graphical  plots  of  Figs.  535  to  542,  one  sees  a  series  of  products  less  and  less 
perfectly  bounded  from  the  coarsest  sieve  down  to  the  last  spigot  of  the  box 
classifier.  The  limits  of  the  trommel  sizes  are  fairly  sharply  defined,  those  of 
the  first  spigot  product  of  the  hydraulic  classifier  are  less  so  and  the  decrease 
goes  on  through  the  later  spigots  of  the  hydraulic  classifiers  and  the  spigots  of 
the  box  classifiers. 

Begarding  the  respective  merits  of  the  hydraulic  classifiers  the  work  of  the 
Meinecke  classifier  of  Mill  28  excels  all  the  others  in  keeping  fine  material  out 
of  the  spigot.  It  is  logical  that  it  should  do  the  best  work  when  one  considers 
that  its  action  (see  §  325)  is  to  successively  eliminate  the  lighter  grains. 

Tables  253  to  256  also  show  that  the  amount  larger  than  0.270  mm.  in  the 
overflow  of  the  hydraulic  classifiers  is  3.5%  in  Mill  22,  less  than  1.0%  in  Mill 
28,  about  5  or  10%  in  Mill  30  and  0.5%  in  Mill  38.  This  indicates  that  the 
lower  limit  of  work  of  hydraulic  classifiers  is  about  |  mm.  (y^  indi)  and  the 
practice  is  to  send  stuff  finer  than  this  to  box  classifiers. 
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TABLE  263. — 8IZIN0  TESTS  OF  80BTED  PBODUCTS  IN  MILL  22.* 


No.  1  Hrdranlio  Ckusifler. 


Number  In  Fig.  686. 


No.  1  Surface  Carre&t 
Claastfler. 


Throuf^h 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 


6.61 

8.94 

8.09 

1.89 

1.49 

0.945 

0.667 

0.498 

0.871 

O.970 

0.158 

0.119 

0.078 

0.069 

0.047 

0.084 

0.005 

0.019 

0.018 


on  8.94 
on  8.09 
on  1.89 
on  1.49 
on  0.946 
on  0.667 
on  0.498 
on  0.871 
on  0.870 
on  0.158 
on  0.119 
on  0.078 
on  0.069 
on  0.047 
onO.064 
on  0.085 
on  0.019 
on  0.018 
mm .... 


mm(<i).*... 

nun. 

mna.  ••••..• 

mm 

mm. • 

mm*.  ■•■•.. 
mm  (a)..... 

mm 

mm.  ••••••« 

mm.  •••.•■« 

mm. 

mm.  •■•.••. 
mm  (a)., 
mm.  • .  •  • 
mm..... 

mm 

mm 

mm 


aOmU  ••••••...•••..*..••••■.•.• 


*  The  rignlflCMice  of  the  columns  headed  **  Cumulative  percent.**  is  explained  in  §  668-S  866. 

ia)  Round  hole  sieyes  were  used  down  to  and  including  0.498  mm. ;  then  square  holes  down  to  and 
nding  0.009  mm.  Below  0.069  mm.  settling  iu  water  was  used,  and  the  sizes  given  are  merelv 
diameters  of  quartz  which  settle  90  mm.  in  15,  80,  60,  120  and  300  seconds.  All  of  the  settled 
products  contained  grains  of  mineral  heavier  than  quartz,  and  these  grains  were  smaller  than  the 
quartz  grains. 

TABLE  254. — SIZING  TESTS  ON   SORTED  PBODUCTS  IN   MILL  28*. 


^"^mf^^mm 


Number  in  Fig.  588. 


Through 


8.60 

1.88 

1.49 

0.945 

0.667 

0.498 

0.871 

0.870 

0.158 

0.119 

0.078 

0.009 

0.047 

0.034 

0.023 

0.019 

0.018 


on  1.89 
on  1.49 
on  0.945 
on  0.607 
on  0.498 
on  0.871 
on  0.270 
on  0.158 
on  0.119 
on  0.078 
on  0.069 
on  0.047 
on  0.034 
on  0.025 
on  0.019 
on  0.018 
mm..... 


nun  (6)..... 

mm 

mm........ 

mm 

mm  (6) 

mm.. 

mm.  ....••. 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm  (6)..... 
mm...... 

mm 

mm 

mm...... 

mm...... 


^ocai.  •.••..•.*•..•• 


No.  1  Hydraulic  Classifier. 


Feed. 


9(Flg5S7) 


i 

£ 


5.6 

81.8 

16.8 

18.7 

5.6 

8.9 

18.8 

8.8 

5.6 

0.9 


4.4 


99.8 


it 


5.6 
96.8 
48.1 
56.8 

3.4 
71.8 
86.1 
88.9 
94.5 
95.4 


•  •  •  • 

•  t  •  • 


First 
Spigot. 


10 


0.8 
28.5 
67.1 
8.1 
0.8 
•  •  •  • 
.  •  *  • 
. .  • . 
• . .  • 
.  * .  • 


' . . . 
I . . . 


99.8 


i£ 


0.8 
88.8 
96.9 
99.0 
99.8 

•  •  •  • 
t  •  a  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
t  •  •  • 


Second 
Spigot. 


11 


0.1 

54.0 

86.8 

7.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

.... 

« • .. 

.... 

• . .  • 

'  0.1 


•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


100.0 


4) 

§1 


0.1 
54.1 
90.4 
96.1 
99.0 
99.7 
99.9 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B 

•  ■  V  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •   •   • 

•  •  •  • 


Third 
Spigot. 


18 


86.4 
43.8 
10.7 
8.0 
8.0 
8.4 
0.5 
0.4 


V  0.8 

■  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


100.0 


86.4 
79.7 
90.4 
98.4 
96.4 
96.8 
99.8 
90.7 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Fourth 
Spigot. 


18 


8.1 

80.8 

88.6 

18.1 

18.8 

7.7 

0.8 

0.8 

■••••• 
■••••• 
•••••• 

0.8 

...... 

.  •  • .  *  • 


100.0 


8.1 
88.0 
66.4 
78.5 
91.7 
99.4 
99.6 

vv.o 


No.  1  Surface  Current 
Box  Clafwif  er. 


First 
Spigot 


14 


4i 

Pi 


0.04 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

8.8 

8.0 

81.1 
6.8 

68.8 
8.0 
1.8 
0.8 
0.8 
8.0 


99.94 


0.04 

0.1 

0.8 

0.7 

8.9 

6.9 

88.0 

84.8 

87.6 

96.6 

97.4 

97.7 

97.9 


Second 
Spigot. 


15 


0.1 
0.8 
0.9 
0.7 

15.4 
6.6 

65.6 
7.1 
1.9 
0.6 
1.4 


100.2 


« 

o 


0.1 

0.8 

1.8 

1.0 

17.8 

88.8 

89.8 

96.4 

98.8 

96.8 


to) 


QpigOL 


16 


0.061 
0.1 

^M 
0.8 
ttO.5 
84.1 
88.81 
9.8 
8.8 
6.6 


0.1 

0.S 

1.1 

1.9 

88.4 

56.5 

79.7 

89.S 

98.3 


wi.ii  .  • .  • .  • 


•  The  Bignificanoe  of  the  columns  headed  **  CumuUttire  percent.**  is  explained  in  1 868-f  866^ 

(a)  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  (M  Bound  hole  sieves  were  used  down  to  and  including  C498 
mm.;  then  squsre  holes  down  to  and  incladLng  0.069  mm.  Below  0  069  mm.  settling  in  water  was  used, 
and  the  sizes  Kiven  are  merely  diameters  of  quartz  which  settlo  90  mm.  in  15,  80,  00, 120  and  800  seconds. 
All  of  the  settled  products  contained  grains  of  mineral  heavier  than  quartz,  and  these  grains  wero  smaller 
than  the  quartz  grains. 
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TABLE  255. — SIZING  TESTS  ON   SORTED  PRODUCTS  IN  MILL   30.* 


Nnmber  ia  Fig.  540. 


Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Tlirough 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Through 
Tliroagh 


6.61 

8.94 

2.69 

1.89 

1.49 

0.945 

0.667 

0.498 

0.871 

0.270 

0.168 

0.119 

0.078 

0.069 

0.047 

0.064 

0.025 

0.019 

0.012 


on  8.94 
on  2.69 
on  1.89 
on  1.49 
on  0.945 
on  0.667 
on  0.498 
on  0.871 
on  0.270 
on  0.168 
on  0.119 
on  0.078 
on  0.009 
on  0.047 
on  0.084 
on  0.025 
on  0.019 
on  0.012 
mm.... 


mm  (a) 

mm 

mm 

mm......... 

mm. 

mm*.  • .....  • 
mm  (a). . . . . 

mm 

mm. ....... 

mm. 

mm*. . .  •  *  • . . 
mm..  .•«..*. 
TDISk.  (d).  •  > 

mm. 

mm......< 

mm 

mm*.....< 
mm...... 


AUvttI ...•....•.......•••••.*.... 


No.  1  Hydraulic  Classifier. 


Feed. 


6  (Fig.  539) 


0.5 

6.4 

9.4 

20.5 

14.2 

11.8 

2.6 

6.0 

9.7 

8.8 

4.8 

0.9 


0.6 


98.6 


0.6 
6.9 
16.8 
36.8 
51.0 
62.8 
649 
70.9 
80.6 
88.9 
88.2 
89.1 


...... 


.••... 


iRt  Spigot '2d  Spigot.  3d  Spigot. 


0.1 

1.1 

14.2 

17.4 

29.2 

16.3 

10.1 

2.1 

8.8 

8.7 

O.T 

0.6 

0.1 


0.4 


99.8 


0.1 
1.2 
16.4 
82.8 
62.0 
78.8 
88.4 
90.5 
94.8 
98.0 
98.7 
99.8 
99.4 


...... 


...... 


8 


0.5 

0.7 

10.5 

24.4 

21.4 

17.5 

2.7 

7.0 

6.6 

1.2 

0.8 

0.1 


0.8 


99.6 


6 


0.6 
7.2 
17.7 
42.1 
68.5 
81.0 
88.7 
90.7 
97.2 
98.4 
99.2 
W.o 


•*.••. 


0.2 

0.8 

8.8 

10.8 

28.0 

5.6 

16.2 

25.8 

6.2 

5.1 

0.6 


1.7 


99.8  . 


0.2 
1.0 
4.8 
15.1 
88.1 
48.7 
50.9 
85.7 
91.9 
97.0 
97.6 


I .... ' 


Whole  Current  Box  Classifier. 


Ist  Spigot 


10 


0.6 

0.8 

0.5 

1.5 

8.2 

4.1 

9.4 

1.5 

11.5 

12.8 

11.4 

8.2 

6.4 

128.6 


99.5 


(b) 

0.8 

0.8 

2.8 

10.5 

14.6 

24.0 

25.5 

87.0 

49.8 

60.7 

68.0 

75.8 


I  ■ ... I 


2d  Spigot  Overflow 


11 


4i 

i 


0.8 
1.1 
2.5 
2.7 
7.8 
26.8 
18.0 
19.8 
4.0 
9.8 
6.2 
2.4 
1.1 
0.6 
2.4 

99?6 


I" 


0.8 

1.4 

8.9 

6.6 

18.9 

40.2 

68.2 

72.5 

76.6 

86.8 

92.5 

VCv 

96.0 
96.6 


12 


04 

0.2 

1.8 

1.9 

10.8 

2.6 

17.7 

27.1 

17.1 

6.5 

8.1 

11.2 


99.8 


(6) 

0.2 

1.6 

8.4 

18.7 

16.2 

88.9 

61.0 

78.1 

84.6 

87.7 


...... 


*  Tlie  gigniflcanofi  of  the  oolnmna  headed  *^  Cumulative  percent."  is  ezplamed  in  1 868-i  866. 

(a)  Round  hole  sieves  were  used  down  to  and  including  0.493  ram. ;  then  square  holes  down  to  and  in- 
cluding 0.009  mm.  Below  0.060  mm.  settling  in  water  was  used,  and  the  sizes  given  are  merely  diameters 
of  quartz  which  settle  90  mm.  in  15, 80, 60, 12X)  and  300  necond^^.  All  of  the  settled  prodncts  contained  grains 
of  mineral  heavier  than  quarts,  and  these  grains  were  smaller  than  the  quartz  grains.  (6)  This  was  all 
foreign  material,  such  as  chips,  etc. 

TABLE  256. — SIZING  TESTS  OP  SORTED  PRODUCTS   IN   MILL   38.* 


No.  1  Whole  Cur- 
rent Box  Classifier 


Number  In  Fig.  642. 


Through 


8.94 

2.00 

1.89 

1.40 

0.945 

0.667 

0.498 

0.871 

0.270 

0.168 

0.119 

o.o:^ 

0.069 
0.047 
0.084 
0.086 
0.019 
0.018 


on  2.60 
on  1.89 
on  1.49 
on  0.946 
on  0.6t)7 
on  0  498 
on  0.871 
on  0.270 
on  0.168 
on  0.119 
on  0.078 
on  0.069 
on  0.047 
on  0.084 
on  0.026 
on  0.019 
on  0.012 


mm 


Total. 


mm  (a) 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm  (a). 

mm 

mm ...... 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm  (a). . . 
mm  ...••. 
mm 

mm 

mm...... 

mm... 


t  The  significance  of  the  columns  headed  "  Cumulative  percent.**  is  explained  in  %  868-§  866. 

(a)  Round  hole  sieves  were  used  down  to  and  including  0.498  mm.;  then  square  holes  down  to  and 
including  0.069  mm.  Below  0.069  mm.  settling  in  water  was  used,  and  the  sizes  given  are  merely 
diameters  of  quartz  which  settle  90  mm.  in  15,  JX),  60, 120  and  800  seconds.  All  of  the  settled  products 
contained  grains  of  mineral  heavier  than  quartz,  and  these  grains  were  smaller  than  the  quartz 
grains. 

BIBLIOORAPHT  OF  CLASSIFIERS. 

Thifi  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XIL 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LAWS  OP  CLASSIFYING  BY  FREE  SETTLING  IN  WATEB. 

§  353.  Freb  Settling  and  Hindered  Settling  Defined. — ^In  order  to  intel- 
ligently design  hydraulic  classifiers,  box  classifiers,  settling  tanks  and  jigs,  the 
laws  governing  the  rate  of  settling  of  particles  in  water  must  be  understood. 

There  are  two  conditions  of  settling  of  grains  that  are  recognized  as  distinct 
from  each  other  and  whose  laws  must  be  studied  independently.  They  are  called 
falling  under  free  settling  conditions  and  falling  under  hindered  settling  condi- 
tions. 

Free  settling  is  where  individual  particles  fall  freely,  either  in  still  water  or 
against  an  opposing  upward  current,  without  being  hindered  by  other  particles. 
The  classifiers  and  settling  tanks  are  instances  of  this  principle. 

Hindered  settling  is  where  particles  of  mixed  sizes,  shapes  and  gravities  in  a 
crowded  mass,  yet  free  to  move  among  themselves,  are  sorted  in  a  rising  current 
of  water,  the  velocity  of  which  is  much  less  than  the  free  falling  velocity  of  the 
particles,  but  yet  enough  so  that  the  particles  are  in  motion.  The  arrangement 
of  the  particles  is  so  positive  that  if  one  of  them  be  moved  either  upward  or 
downward  from  its  chosen  companions,  it  will  be  found,  when  set  free,  to  return 
immediately  to  practically  the  same  group  as  before.  The  jig  beds  are  instances 
of  this  principle.  The  consideration  of  hindered  settling  will  be  reserved  for 
the  chapter  on  jigs,  and  only  free  settling  will  be  here  taken  up. 

§  354.  Free  Settling,  General  Principles. — The  conditions  affecting  free 
settling  will  be  first  considered.  The  rate  of  falling  of  particles  under  free  set- 
tling conditions  depends,  other  things  being  equal  in  each  case,  upon : 

(1)  Specific  gravity. — Of  two  particles  having  different  specific  gravities, 
that  having  the  higher  will  fall  faster  than  that  having  the  lower. 

{2)  Size. — Of  two  particles  the  larger  will  settle  faster  in  the  water  than  the 
smaller. 

The  specific  gravity  and  size  have  a  further  effect  upon  the  rate  of  acceleration 
of  the  particles  during  the  time  they  are  acquiring  their  full  velocity,  that  is, 
before  they  reach  the  point  where  the  friction  of  the  water  plus  the  force  of  the 
rising  current,  if  there  be  any,  balances  the  force  of  gravity.  This  effect  is,  that 
of  two  particles  which  are  equal  settling,  the  smaller  particle  with  higher  specific 
gravity  reaches  its  full  velocity  quicker  than  the  larger  particle  with  lower  specific 
gravity,  or  in  other  words,  it  has  greater  acceleration. 

{S)  Shape. — Of  particles  which  just  pass  through  the  same  screen,  the 
roundish  grain  settles  faster  than  the  long,  narrow  grain,  and  the  latter  settles 
faster  than  the  fiat  grain. 

(4)  Air  bubbles. — Of  two  particles,  one  of  which  retains  adhering  air  bubbles, 
while  the  other  does  not,  the  latter  will  settle  most  rapidly.  Water  is  sometimes 
so  charged  with  air  that  bubbles  form  upon  inmiersed  grains  and  tend  to  float 

them. 

(5)  Magnetism. — Of  two  groups  of  particles,  one  of  which  is  strongly  mag- 
netic, while  the  other  is  not,  the  former  may  form  a  clot,  owing  to  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  particles,  and  fall  much  more  rapidly  than  the  latter  in  which 
the  particles  fall  individually. 
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(6)  Density  of  Liquids. — In  two  liquids  of  different  density,  the  rate  of 
settling  of  a  particle  is  more  rapid  in  the  lighter  liquid.  This  idea  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  have  a  liquid  of  a  density  greater  than  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  ore  particles,  and  the  particles  will  then  float  on  its  surface.  Again,  there 
may  be  particles  of  two  different  specific  gravities  and  the  density  of  the  liquid 
lies  between  them,  in  which  case  the  particles  of  low  specfic  gravity  will  float, 
while  those  of  high  will  sink,  and  a  separation  will  be  effected  thereby,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  intermediate  density. 

(7)  Viscosity, — In  two  liquids  of  different  fluidity,  the  rate  of  settling  of  a 
particle  is  more  rapid  in  the  more  fluid  liquid. 

§  365.  Sorting  Tube  Investigation. — The  author  has  investigated  this  ques- 
tion of  the  rate  of  settling  under  free  settling  conditions.  The  purest  available 
samples  of  a  number  of  minerals  were  obtained  and  their  specific  gravities  care- 
fully determined.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  257.  They  are  averages  of 
three  or  four  closely  agreeing  tests. 

TABLE  257. — ^SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OP  MINERALS  USED  FOE  TESTS. 


Mineral. 

Specific  Gravity. 

SUneraL 

Specific  Gravity. 

Anthracite. r... 

1.478 
2.640 
8.880 
4.046 
4.508 
4.9H7 
6.884 

ArsenoDTrite 

5.687 

Ouartz T  - 

Cassiterite 

6.861 

i  pidote , 

Antimony  (artificial) 

6.706 

Sphalerite 

Wolframite .' 

6.967 

I^rrhotite 

Galena  (cubic) 

7.586 

Iiuignetite 

Copper  (Lake  Superior). .  • 

8.479 

Ohalcfwlte 

A  series  of  sieves  arranged  in  a  nest  was  prepared  and  the  diameters  of  the 
holes  were  carefully  determined,  as  shown  in  Table  258.    Each  mineral  was  then 


TABLE  258.- 

-COMPUTATION  OP  GRAIN  SIZES. 

Meshes 

Net 
Linear 
Siaeof 

Hole. 

Meshes 

Net 

Linear 

Size  of 

Hole. 

Average 

Ratio  of 

Mesh. 

linear 

Inch 

oneway. 

Diameter 

of 

Wire. 

T«inear 

Inch  the 

other 

Diameter 

of 

Wire. 

Average  Net 

Linear  Size 

of  Hole. 

of  Size 
and  of 

one 
above  it. 

Linear 

Size  of 

Hole  to 

one 

way. 

Below  it. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

8 

8 
8.75 

0.0606 
0.0171 

0.2880 
0.2196 

8 

4A 

0.0508 
0.0447 

0.2880 
0.1977 

0.2880 
0.isi087 

7.188 
6.801 

1.86 

4 

6.844 

1.36 

6 

6.86 

0.0404 

0.1500 

? 

0.0404 

0.1696 

0.1548 

3.962 

4.616 

1.17 

6 

6 

0.0668 

0.1815 

6.9 

0.0666 

0.1880 

0.1888 

8.358 

8.646 

1.81 

8 

8 

0.0880 

0.0970 

7.5 

0.0879 

0.1054 

0.1018 

2.570 

2.964 

jal.28 
16  1.86 

10  (old)  (c) 

10 

0.08&0 

0.0760 

m 

0.0250 

0.0909 

0.0630 

2.106 

2.889 

1.84 

10(newXc) 

10.4 

o.ueso 

0.0712 

10^ 

0.0280 

0.0780 

0.0746 

1.895 

2.288 

1.81 

18 

18 

0.0881 

0.0618 

11.8 

0.0881 

0.0686 

0.0619 

1.672 

al.840 
M.784 

1.80 

14 

14 

0  0197 

0.0617 

14 

0.0197 

0.0517 

0.0517 

1.813 

1.448 

1.10 

16 

16 

0.0188 

0.0448 

14.6 

0.0188 

0.0608 

0.0478 

1.199 

1.256 

1.88 

18 

18 

0.0170 

0.0886 

18.4 

0.0156 

0.0i»6 

0.0886 

0.960 

1.090 

1.06 

80 

18.8 

0.0161 

0.0871 

90 

0.0156 

0.0844 

0.0857 

0.907 

0.944 

1.19 

84 

88 

0.0188 

0.0888 

84 

0.0188 

0.0279 

0.0300 

0.768 

0.885 

1.85 

80 

88 

0.0184 

0.0888 

80 

0.0121 

0.0213 

0.0228 

0.666 

0.664 

1.38 

40 

86 

0.0100 

0.0186 

40 

0.0100 

0.0150 

0.0168 

0.427 

0.496 

1.88 

60 

40 

0.0000 

0.0160 

60 

0.0088 

0.0117 

0.0188 

0.861 

0.889 

1.27 

00 

61.5 

0.0061 

0.0061 

47 

0.0076 

0.0136 

0.0109 

0.277 

0.314 

1.86 

60 

67 

0.0056 

0.0094 

81 

0.0056 

0.0068 

0.0061 

0.206 

0.241 

1.60 

100 

101 

0.0047 

00068 

108 

0.0048 

0.0056 

0.0054 

0.187 

0.178 

1.06 

180 

116 

0.0084 

0.0052 

180 

0.0064 

0.0049 

0.0051 

0.130 

0.184 

1.81 

140 

128 

0.0084 

0.0044 

186 

0.0064 

0.0089 

0.0042 

0.107 

0.119 

(a)  With  old  10  mesh.    (6)  With  new  10  meah.    (c)  The  old  sieve  was  used  for  si/.ing  during  the  free  and 
hindered  settling  and  the  pulsion  jig  experiments.    The  new  sieve  was  used  on  the  later  jigging  experiments. 

sized  by  the  series  of  sieves,  yielding  a  series  of  products  ranging  from  the  coars- 
est to  the  finest.  The  average  diameter  of  the  grains  contained  in  any  one 
product^  for  example  those  particles  which  passed  through  30-mesh  sieve  and 
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rested  on  40-me8h^  was  assumed  to  be  the  average  of  the  diameters  of  the  two 
sieve  holes.  Some  writers  have  used  factors  obtained  by  experiment  for  obtain- 
ing these  values^  bnt  the  author  thinks  that  this  simple  basis  for  computation, 
which  can  be  at  any  time  reproduced,  is  preferable  to  one  which  involves  the  use 
of  a  coefficient  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct. 

TABLE  259. — SORTING  TUBS  RESULTS — ^FASTEST  GRAINS. 


Specific  Gravity 


10-19 
19-14 
14—16 
le— 18 

18-ao 

90-84 
94-«) 

ao-^io 

40-CO 

fio-eo 

60-80 
80-100 

100-iao 

190-140 


ilk 


1.840 
1.443 
1.956 
1.090 
0.944 
0.889 
0.664 
O.406 
0.889 
0.814 
0.941 
0.179 
0.184 
0.119 


8.479 


447.1 

416.8 

887.0 

867.9 

819.8 

316.7 

994.8 

»5.9 

188.3 

147.8 

128.7 

94.5 

67.0 

68.6 


7.586 


434.M 

406.4 

886.7 

867.0 

896.7 

810.6 

976.7 

996.4 

186.R 

154.0 

199.4 

90.01 

67.4 

69.6 


s 

1 


6.987 


407.8 

880.9 

857.9 

884.6 

808.8 

878.9 

846.6 

909.8 

168.9 

140.9 

117.9 

86.1 

69.8 

68.0 


a 

Q 


^ 


6.706 


411.0 

869.9 

885.9 

819.9 

978.8 

966.4 

988.5 

188.8 

165.8 

189.0 

118.4 

84.9 

78.4 

66.9 


6.961 


^s1 
>a^ 


406.1 

899.8 

848.9 

880.7 

994.7 

975.1 

944.4 

194.1 

163.7 

140.5 

119.4 

89.9 

60.6 

54.7 


6.697 


891.7 

844.0 

899.9 

810.6 

969.8 

961.5 

988.6 

178.8 

149.1 

196.6 

108.7 

76.0 

51.4 

48.8 


6.884 


888.0 

806.6 

988.5 

875.1 

885.8 

891.1 

803.8 

166.8 

188.6 

116.8 

96.1 

67.8 

49.9 

45.8 


4.967 


841.0 
819.0 
989.9 
970.4 
888.1 
891.8 
808.8 
165.9 
181.0 


! 


4.508 


885.7 

806.7 

877.1 

860.8 

998.8 

810.6 

187.9 

161.6 

181.9 

106.5 

84.8 

68.0 

48.6 

44.8 


S 

V 

CO 


4.046 


966.0 

847.6 

981.7 

816.8 

197.4 

181.8 

150.0 

189.7 

106.0 

88.8 

70.7 

68.8 

89.7 

86.5 


6 

I 


8.880 


I 


967.8 

887.9 

894.0 

819.0 

186.9 

170.8 

164.6 

196.7 

108.0 

84.8 

68.4 

49.7 

86.9 

84.9 


8.640 


991.1 

186.8 

167.1 

156.7 

148.8 

188.8 

116.7 

89.5 

».l 

61.8 

51.8 

86.0 

94.9 

90.9 


I 

a 
< 


1.473 


96.1 
81.1 
7«.9 


50.9 
65.7 
48.3 
41.4 
98.5 
96.4 
18.8 
16.3 
18.5 
(a)9.8 


(a)  MeMured  apon  306  nun.  fall,  instead  of  8.488  nun.  [From  a  to  5,  Fig.  886.] 


TABLE  260. — SORTING  TUBE  RESULTS — SLOWEST  GRAINS. 


Spedflc  Gravity 


10-18 
19—14 
14—16 
16-18 
18-90 
80-94 
94-80 
80-40 
40-4K) 
50-60 
60-80 
80-100 
lOO-l'^O 
190-140 


1.840 
1.448 
1.956 
1.090 
0.044 
0.886 
0.664 
0.496 
0.889 
0.314 
0.941 
0.179 
0.184 
0.119 


989.7 

908.4 

188.6 

176.0 

146.9 

189.9 

110.8 

a  79.4 

67.0 

44.8 

88.1 

98.1 

16.1 

18.6 


967.8 

844.6 

809.7 

189.0 

158.9 

146.0 

116.1 

86.8 

68.8 

a  48.6 

84.8 

19.6 

18.6 

11.7 


6.706 


858.8 

810.R 

906.9 

178.4 

154.4 

135.5 

119.6 

87.0 

66.9 

85.5 

a  80.0 

14.9 

11.5 

9.0 


6.961 


979.5 

818.4 

104.8 

179.0 

166.4 

146.0 

114.8 

93.8 

78.8 

55.0 

86.4 


6.697 


III 


846.3 

810.6 

186.8 

147.8 

138.8 

106.7 

75.8 

56.4 

48.0 

99.8 

15.8 

8.6 

3.4 


5.884 


199.8 

169.0 

147.8 

183.7 

111.8 

108.8 

85.0 

53.0 

a  41 .9 

33.0 

19.0 

9.3 

6.9 

6.7 


4.987 


887.3 
900.5 
186.0 
158.7 
186.6 
119.6 
101.6 
80.9 
66.4 


I 


4.608 


in  tuQQ 

i 


IB 


196.1 

161.0 

149.4 

180.9 

117.9 

106.6 

80.1 

51.1 

a  89.5 

96.1 

16.5 

10.8 

6.8 

6.4 


4.046 


184.1 

164.9 

150.9 

186.8 

191.6 

104.9 

77.8 

57.4 

41.4 

89.4 

90.3 

18.8 

7.7 

7.4 


I 

S 


8.880 


169.9 
147.1 
186.6 
107.9 
109.0 
90.4 
a  40.4 
88.4 
96.8 
18.5 
9.9 
5.9 
3.9 
3.6 


8.640 


186.8 

109.5 

110.8 

97.7 

86.8 

71.1 

56.4 

40.0 

89.0 

96.1 

16.8 

90 

5.8 

5.8 


I 

4 


1.473 


85.1 
589.9 
85.8 
aSl.4 
20.8 
19.0 
14.8 
10.5 
8.0 
5.8 
8.8 
8.1 
1.5 
1.1 


(a)  This  value  and  all  below  It  in  tlM  aame  oolumn  was  measured  on  805  mm.  fall  Instead  of  8.488  nam. 
[From  a  to  6,  Fig.  986.] 


A  sorting  tube,  about  50.8  mm.  diameter,  was  prepared,  having  the  spaces 
marked  upon  it  as  indicated  in  Fig.  286.  The  velocities  of  settling  under  free 
settling  conditions  were  then  obtained  by  allowing  a  number  of  grains,  perhaps 


I 
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fifty,  from  each  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  sizing,  to  fall 
the  distance  from  a  to  c  in  the  sorting  tube,  and  noting  the  period 
required  for  the  passage  of  the  fastest  grain,  and  also  the  time  re- 
quired for  approximately  90%  of  the  grains  to  pass.  This  pro- 
portion of  90%  was  preferred  to  the  observation  of  the  slowest 
grain,  because  the  slowest  often  lags  an  indefinite  distance  behind. 
The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  for  fastest  grains  in  Table 
259,  and  for  slowest,  that  is,  for  90%,  in  Table  260.  Each  result 
in  the  table  is  an  average  obtained  from  several  tests,  in  some 
instances  as  many  as  20.  The  distance  of  152  mm.  at  the  top, 
was  allowed  for  the  grains  to  reach  full  speed,  and  the  short  dis- 
tance, ah,  of  305  mm.  was  used  with  the  smallest  sizes  of  grains. 
In  all  cases  the  grains  were  thoroughly  wetted  and  in  some  cases 
were  boiled  in  water  before  being  dropped,  in  order  to  guarantee 
their  freedom  from  air  bubbles. 

§  356.  Discussion  op  Sorting  Tube  Results. — Some  re- 
marks are  called  for  by  apparent  inconsistencies  in  Table  259, 
of  fastest  grains.  In  nearly  every  instance,  cassiterite  fell 
faster  than  antimony,  although  its  specific  gravity  is  lower. 
The  low  specific  gravity  given  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  little  quartz 
in  included  grains  with  the  cassiterite,  while  the  free  grains  probably  have 
a  higher  specific  gravity  than  antimony,  and  fall  ahead  of  that  metal,  as 
they  should.  The  inconsistency  between  chalcocite  and  magnetite  is  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  particles;  magnetite  has  rounded  or  cubical  grains;  chalcocite  is 
very  flat  and  scaly.  Copper  does  not  lead  galena  nearly  as  much  as  one  would 
expect.  This  is  due  to  the  shape  of  the  particles.  The  copper  was  Calumet  and 
Hecla  stamp-copper,  as  free  as  possible  from  rock,  the  pieces  being  all  more  or 
less  flattened,  and  the  finer  particles  to  some  extent  arborescent  and  leaf-like, 
while  the  galena  was  taken  from  large  cubes  of  pure  Wisconsin  mineral.  The 
work  upon  magnetite  broke  down  at  the  60-mesh  sieve,  sizes  below  attracting 
each  other  so  much  that  the  large  flakes  resulting  made  a  test  impossible. 

The  velocities  of  the  slowest  grains,  given  in  Table  260,  are  perhaps  of  less 
value  than  those  of  the  fastest  particles,  since  there  is  a  certain  persoual  equa- 
tion in  estimating  the  90%,  which  may  vary.  But  for  other  reasons,  these  values 
are  of  very  great  interest,  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  whole  ore-dressinff 
discussion.  Toward  the  lower  ends  of  these  columns  frequent  inconsistencies  wiU 
be  noted.  They  are,  however,  not  very  serious,  and  are  accounted  for,  partly  as 
in  the  case  of  the  fastest  grains,  and  partly  by  the  difficulty  in  judging  the  90%. 
The  results  given  in  Tables  259  and  260  have  been  plotted  with  the  ordiDates 
representing  diameters  of  grains  in  millimeters,  and  abscissas  representing  veloci- 
ties of  fall  in  millimeters  per  second,  and  from  the  plotted  points  smooth  curves 
have  been  drawn  which  show  directly  the  velocity  of  either  the  fastest  or  the 
slowest  grains  of  any  diameter  for  the  thirteen  different  minerals.  The  curves  for 
six  of  the  thirteen  minerals  are  shown  in  Fig.  287.  These  were  chosen  as  represen- 
tative as  it  would  obscure  the  plot  to  put  the  curves  of  all  thirteen  minerals  in 
one  figure.  These  curves  are  further  designed  to  be  used  for  all  calculations 
and  estimates  where  the  velocity  of  fall  has  to  be  known.  To  make  the  work 
complete,  curves  would  have  to  be  drawn  for  each  individual  mineral  with 
which  the  ore  dresser  has  to  deal,  but  the  author  believes  that  from  the  curves 
of  the  six  minerals  suflBciently  accurate  figures  for  velocities  of  other  minerals 
may  be  found  by  interpolation,  if  the  specific  gravity  and  peculiarities  of  cleav- 
age of  the  other  minerals  are  known.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  cannot  obtain 
average  figures  directly  from  these  curves,  but  that  one  gets  for  a  given  size  of 
grain,  a  range  of  velocities  with  which  it  may  fall  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a 
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given  velocity  of  fall,  the  range  of  diameters  of  particles  that  may  have  that 
velocity.  The  curve  of  the  average  grains  would  lie  somewhere  between  the 
curves  of  the  fastest  and  slowest  grains,  but  not  necessarily  midway.  The  im- 
pression that  the  author  received  by  the  eye,  from  watching  the  experiments,  was 
that  the  curve  of  average  grains  would  lie  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the 
fastest  to  the  slowest  grains. 

This  relation  of  various  minerals  may  be  expressed  approximately  by  means 
of  free  settling  ratios,  that  is,  the  ratios  of  the  diameters  of  the  grains  of  dif- 
ferent minerals  which  are  equal  settling.  To  illustrate  this,  the  colunms  headed 
"Diameter*^  in  Table  261  have  been  taken  from  the  curves  of  fastest  grains  and 
show  the  diameters  of  grains  which  correspond  to  various  velocities.  From  these 
diameters  the  free  settling  ratios  referred  to  quartz  have  been  computed  by  divid- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  quartz  successively  by  each  of  the  diameters  of  the  other 
minerals  in  the  same  vertical  column.  The  things  to  be  noticed  in  this  table 
are:  (1)  that  the  ratios  increase  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  increases, 
(2)  that  the  ratio  increases  with  each  mineral  as  the  size  of  grains  increases,  (3) 
that  the  ratios  for  the  lighter  minerals  are  larger  than,  and  those  for  the  heavier 
minerals  are  smaller  than  the  ratios  given  in  the  last  column,  which  are  calcu- 
lated by  substituting  the  proper  values  for  specific  gravity  and  diameters  in 
Bittinger's  formula  as  given  in  §  358. 


TABLE    261. — DIAMETEBS    CORRESPONDING    TO    VARIOUS    VELOCITIES    OP    FALL 
FASTEST  GRAINS  AND  RATIOS  FOR  OBTAINING  THE  DIAMETER  OF  QUARTZ 
WHICH  WILL  BE  EQUAL  SETTLING  WITH  THE  MINERAL  SPECIFIED. 


OF 


Anthivcifte.... 

guarts 
pidote 

Elerite.... 
hotite.... 
oocite. . . . 
Araenopyrite.. 
Caasltertte.... 
AntimonT . . . . 
Wolf  numte. . . 

Galena 

Copper 


Velocfties  of  Fall  in  MfUlmetera  per  Second. 


Mm. 

0.89 

0.16 

0.111 

0.104 


12 


0.41 


1.4 
1.5 


45.2 


§ 


Mm. 

0.60 

O.S» 

0.15 

0.14 

0.19 

0.118 

0.118 

O.OVi 


% 


0.87 


1.5 
1.6 
1.8 
1.0 
1.0 
8.8 


04 


o 


Mm. 
0.86 
0.88 
0.98 
0.91 
0.16 
0.16 
0.15 
0.14 
0.18 
0.18 
0.19 
0.19 


0.84 


1.6 
1.6 
1.8 
9.1 
9.9 
9.4 
9.5 
9.6 
9.7 
9.7 


00.5 


I 

a 


Mm. 
1.66 
0.51 
0.88 
0.81 
0.96 
0.94 
0.91 
0.10 
0.18 
0.18 
0.17 
0.17 


0.80 


1.5 
1.6 
9.0 
9.1 
9.4 
9.7 
9.8 
9.8 
8.0 
8.0 


188 


Mm. 


0.81 
0.51 
0.40 
0.80 
0.86 
0.81 
0.98 
0.98 
0.87 
0.95 
0.96 


1.6 
1.7 
9.1 
9.9 
9.6 
9.0 
9.0 
8.0 
8.9 
8.9 


181 


o 

I 


Mm. 


1.86 
0.87 
0.84 
0.68 
0.58 
0.48 
0.44 
0.45 
0.48 
0.88 
0.88 


o  •* 

3 


2 


I 


1.6 
1.6 
2.8 
9.8 
9.8 
8.1 
8.0 
8.9 
8.6 
8.6 


956 


"IT 

I 


Mm. 


1.68 
1.57 
1.06 
1.08 
0.89 
0.78 
0.77 
0.70 
0.60 
0.56 


868 


Mm. 


1.55 
1.87 
1.46 
1.89 
1.11 
1.06 


0.988 


1.45 
1.86 
9.14 
9.64 
9.89 
8.89 
8.48 
8.64 
4.01 
4.56 


§  357.  Tubular  Classifier  Investigation. — As  a  check  upon  the  work  just 
given  and  as  a  means  of  preparing  a  perfect  set  of  sorted  products  for  the  investi- 
gation of  sizing  upon  a  surface^  the  following  apparatus  was  designed  and  tests 
made : 

The  tubular  classifier  (see  Fig.  288),  was  fed  with  hydraulic  water  at  «  at  a 
constant  rate,  admitted  by  a  dial«cock,  at  constant  pressure,  guaranteed  by  an 
overflow  column-pipe  to  give  constant  head.  This  passes  up  and  overflows  at  i, 
at  any  desired  speed.  If  h  be  the  average  area  in  square  millimeters  of  the  tube 
cd,  then  the  milligrams  or  cubic  millimeters  I  of  water  delivered  per  minute  at  f, 
divided  by  h,  will  give  the  upward  velocity  m  of  the  water  in  millimeters  per 
minute. 

To 
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The  same  result  may  be  obtained  in  inches  per  minute  by  weighing  the  water 
in  pounda  as  follows;  The  pounds  of  water  at  63°F.,  p,  delivered  per  minute  at 
*,  multiplied  by  27.712,  gives  cubic  inches,  and  this  product  divided  bj  the  area 
r  in  square  inches  gives  the  ascending  velocitj  a  in  inches  per  minute. 

27.7120 
— — ~^  =  s. 
r 

The  sorted  products,  for  example  of  quartz  and  galena,  were  obtained  by  feed- 
ing at  a,  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  mixed 
grains  of  these  minerals,  which  had  j)assed  through 
a  limiting  sieve  of  10  meshes  to  the  linear  inch  with 
2.108-mm.  holes,  and  therefore  contained  grains  of  both 
minerals  ranging  from  that  size  down  to  dust.  Tho 
quantity  of  sand  fed  was  ao  small  that  the  volume  of 
n  sand  in  the  tube  at  any  given  time  was  far  less  than 

1%  that  of  the  water.  The  grains  became  subject  to  tlic 
action  of  the  current  at  b.  If  they  were  light  enough 
to  rise  in  the  current  flowing  at  any  given  time  they 
were  discharged  at  i.  If  heavy  enough  to  fall,  they 
■  passed  down  to  the  bulb  g.  The  rising  portion  c  of 
tiie  tube  is  305  mm.  long,  to  give  a  heavy  grain  that 
distance  to  repent  and  return.  The  falling  portion  J 
of  the  tube  is  also  305  mm.  long,  to  give  a  light  grain 
the  Hinie  opportunity.  A  rotary  motion  is  given  to 
the  water  in  d,  to  prevent  a  downward  current  on  one 
t>ide  and  an  excess  of  upward  current  on  the  other.  If 
the  mixed  quartz  and  galena  is  fed  slowly,  bo  that  "tnt 
settling''  conditions  prevail,  while  the  water  is  rising 
— for  example,  40  millimeters  per  second — it  yields 
two  products:  the  overflow  grains  which  rise  in  a 
40-mm.  current;  the  bulb-grains  which  fall  in  the  same 
current.  If,  now,  the  above  bulb-grains  are  fed  to  the 
tube  when  the  water  is  rising  50  mm.  per  second,  it 
II    ^  again  yields  two  products:  overflow  grains  which  ris*> 

*  in  a  50-mm.  current;  and  bulb-grains  which  fall  in  the 

same  current.     This  second  overflow  is  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  grains  of  quartz  and  galena  which,  under 
free-Kettling  conditions,  fall  in  a  40-mm,  current  and 
WO.   288. — TtmOLAH    rise  in  a  .'SO-mm.  current,  and  is  called  a  sand  sort  or 
CLA8SIFIEB.  a  slime  sort,  according  to  the  size  of  grains  it  con- 

tains. 
To  obtain  a  complete  set  of  products,  as  perfectly  defined  as  the  aboTe,  the 
water  current  was  rated  at  frequent  intervals  all  the  way  from  0.0496  inches 
(1.261  mm.)  per  second  to  7.8259  inches,  (198.777  mm.)  per  second.  And  to 
obtain  further  information,  the  length  and  width  of  each  of  ten  grains  of  quarti 
and  also  of  galena  were  measured  by  microscope-micrometer  for  each  product. 
The  average  of  .the  ten  njeasurea  of  length  aiid  of  width  {"twenty  in  all),  is 
called  the  average  diameter  of  the  grains.  The  thickness  was  not  obtained. 
These  figures  are  given  in  metric  measures  in  Table  262  together  with  the  ratio 
of  the  average  diameters  of  quartz  and  galena.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  quartz 
is  2.640  and  that  of  the  galena  is  7.586.  The  second  part  of  the  table  shows  the 
results  of  similar  experiments  made  with  quartz  and  chalcopyrite.  whose  specific 
gravity  was  4.1C7.  This  table  brings  out  to  a  more  marlced  degree  than  the 
previouB  work,  the  fact  that  the  free  settling  ratio  of  the  quartz  and  galena  is 
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TABLE  262. — DIAMETERS  OP  QUARTZ  AND  GALENA  PARTICLES  AND  OF  QUARTZ  AND 
OHALCOPYRITE    PARTICLES    WHICH    ARE    EQUAL    SETTLING    IN    THE 

UPWARD  CURRENTS  SPECIFIED. 


Velooity  of  Current 
per  SeooDd 

Average  Diameters 

Ratio  of 
Diameter 
of  Quarts 

to 
Diameter 
of  Galeoa 

Velocity  of  Current 
per  UeooDd 

Average  Diameters 

Ratio  of 
Diameter 

toDiame- 

terofOhal- 

copyrite. 

in  which 

Grains 

Rise. 

in  which 
Grains 

Fall. 

of  Quarts 
Grains. 

of  Galena 
Grains. 

in  which 

Grains 

Rise. 

in  which 

Grains 

Fan. 

of  Quarts 
Grains. 

of  Chaloo- 
pyrite 
Grains. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

l.M 

0. 
1.86 

a  0.0801 
0.0886 

a  0.0194 
0.0196 

1.66 
1.69 

1.85 
8.60 

0. 
1.85 

a  0.0185 
0.0444 

aO.O-JOS 
0.0878 

8.61 

1.19 

6.0 

8.61 

0.0666 

o.oegs 

1.96 

6.0 

8.60 

0.0744 

0.0658 

1.88 

7.4 

6.0 

O.077S 

0.0418 

1.87 

7.6 

6.0 

0.0884 

0.0748 

1.88 

10.0 

7.4 

0.0988 

0.0488 

8.01 

10.0 

7.6 

0.1888 

0.0988 

1.89 

14.7 

10.0 

0.1488 

0.0618 

8.88 

16.0 

10.0 

0.1666 

0.1818 

1.86 

19.8 

14.7 

0.1875 

0.0781 

8.60 

80.0 

15.0 

0.1889 

0.1806 

1.68 

96  0 

fiO.O 

0.8868 
0.8886 

0.1666 
0.1900 

1.46 
1.47 

80 

19.8 

0.8264 

0.1088 

8.18 

80 

96.0 

40 

80 

0.8416 

0.1806 

8.68 

40 

80 

0.8678 

0.8:)14 

1.54 

60 

40 

0.8880 

G.1404 

2.76 

60 

40 

0.4681 

0.8744 

1.68 

60 

60 

0.5^1 

0.1708 

8.07 

60 

60 

0.4960 

0.8870 

1.51 

70 

60 

0.689s; 

0.1997 

8.06 

70 

60 

0.6108 

0.8768 

1.68 

80 

70 

0.6590 

0.8881 

8.77 

80 

70 

0.6886 

0.4446 

1.81 

00 

80 

0.8601 

0.8760 

8.18 

90 

80 

0.8464 

0.5008 

1.09 

100 

90 

1.0284 

0.S488 

8.99 

100 

90 

i.ooae 

0.6680 

1.80 

110 

100 

1.1124 

0.8fiO4 

8.86 

110 

100 

1.0988 

0.6840 

1.7S 

180 

110 

1.8810 

0.8648 

8.68 

180 

110 

1.8896 

0.6848 

1.88 

180 

180 

1.4884 

o.»776 

8.77 

180 

180 

1.8760 

0.7888 

1.88 

no 

180 

1.4286 

0.4908 

8.89 

140 

180 

1.6680 

0.8888 

8.01 

l.V) 

140 

1.6088 

0.4660 

8.58 

160 

140 

1.6176 

0.8768 

1.84 

ijsn 

lOO 

1.6848 

0.4698 

8.67 

160 

160 

1.7866 

0.9668 

1.87 

170 

ItiO 

1.748H 

0.4684 

8.78 

ITO 

160 

1.9088 

1.0848 

i.r»5 

1HI 

1.0 

1  80TJ 

0.6848 

8.44 

180 

KO 

1.00S6 

1.1088 

1.72 

lUd 

l^l 

1.9.44 

0.5776 

8.48 

190 

180 

;i.l848 

1.8080 

i.:<i 

ia)  These  averages  have  leas  value  than  Uie  others,  because  the  diameters  in  this  case  range  down  U)  o. 

lower  than  that  given  by  Hittinger's  formula  and  is  a  variable,  being  smaller  for 
finer  sizes.  The  results  on  chalcopyrite  and  (juartz  offer  bimilar  evidence  to 
those  on  galena  and  quartz. 

Further  comparison  with  the  curves  of  the  fastest  and  slowest  grains  of  Fig. 
287  shows  that  these  average  figures  lie  about  three-fourths  of  the  distance  from 
the  fastest  to  the  slowest,  instead  of  only  one-third,  which,  as  previously  stated, 
was  the  impression  received  by  the  eye.  This  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  two  methods  of  measuring  the  grains.  In  the 
first  work^  the  diameter  of  the  grains  was  taken  as  the  average  of  the  diameters 
of  a  square  hole  through  which  they  were  just  able  to  pass,  and  a  square  hole 
through  which  they  just  failed  to  pass.  In  the  later  work,  the  diameter  of  the 
grains  was  taken  as  the  average  of  the  length  and  width  of  several  individual 
grains  as  they  lay  in  the  field  of  a  microscope.  It  is  clear  that  the  taking  of  aver- 
ages of  length  and  width  gives  too  hiffh  result  for  comparison  with  the  sifting 
work,  as  it  is  the  width  which,  as  a  rule,  determines  whether  or  not  the  particle 
will  pass  through  a  given  sized  hole.  It  was  found  by  taking  averages  of  widths 
instead  of  both  lengths  and  widths,  that  instead  of  being  three-fourths,  the 
average  curve  is  about  two-fifths  (not  quite  down  to  one-third)  of  the  way  from 
the  fastest  to  the  slowest  curves.  This  verifies  again  the  former  work.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  specific  gravity  of  chalcopyrite  is  only  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  sphalerite,  and  hence  it  would  be  presumed  that  the  average  figures 
for  chalcopyrite  would  be  slightly  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  way  from  the 
fastest  to  the  slowest  of  sphalerite.  Inspection  shows  that  this  is  true,  three- 
fifths  being  about  the  figure. 

§  868.  Rittingeb's  Parabolic  Formula. — Formulas  for  the  rate  of  settling 
of  particles  in  water  have  been  derived  by  Rittinger,  Wagoner  and  others.  The 
parabolic  formula  of  Rittinger,  which  has  been  most  generally  accepted  by  other 
authors  and  which  will  be  taken  up  firsts  does  not,  as  he  himself  acknowledges^ 
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harmonize  with  the  facts  observed  upon  small  grains.  The  principle  of  the  com- 
putation is  to  equate  the  force  of  gravity  against  the  resistances  which  the  falling 
particles  have  to  overcome.  For  free  settling  particles,  he  gives  in  his  treatise 
three  formulas  to  represent  the  relation  between  the  diameter  of  the  grains 
and  the  rate  of  falling  in  water  for  irregular  shaped  grains: 

V=2.73  |/  D  {6 1)  for  roundish  grains, 

V=2.44  |/  D  (5 1)  for  average  grains, 

V=1.92  4/  D  (5 1)  for  flattish  grains, 

in  which  V  is  the  velocity  in  meters  per  second ;  D  the  diameter  of  the  particles 
in  meters ;  and  ^  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral. 

From  the  formula  for  the  average  grains,  he  computes  the  ratio  of  the  diameters 
of  quartz  and  galena  particles  that  will  be  equal  settling  in  water.  Taking  the 
specific  gravities  as  given  in  Table  257,  for  quartz,  2.640,  and  for  galena,  7.586, 
and  using  his  formula  for  the  average  grain,  we  should  have: 

for  quartz,  V«=5.9536  DiXl.64, 

for  galena,  V«=5.9536  D2X6.586, 
where  D^  is  the  diameter  of  the  grain  of  quartz  and  D,  is  the  diameter  of  th^ 
grain  of  galena.    For  equal-settling  particles,  we  equate  the  two  values  of  V*, 
and  deduce: 

Di_6.586     .  ^1;. 

This  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  diameter  ratios  or  Rittinger's  multipliers 
for  various  minerals  referred  to  quartz  which  have  been  given  already  in  Table 
261. 

The  formula  giveii  by  Bittinger  is  that  of  a  parabola,  which  for  average 
oarticles  may  be  written: 

V  V 

^=2.44(^ — 1),  or  *i^=0=a  constant  for  each  mineral. 

Referring  to  the  curve  of  fastest  grains,  the  velocity  of  1-mm.  galena  is  352  mm, 
per  second.    Then  the  value  of  G  in  this  case  is : 

?^^=  123,904. 

Having  obtained  the  value  of  C,  the  various  values  of  V  may  be  found  by  sub- 
stituting various  values  for  D  in  the  equation    ^jpj=123,904.    In  the  same  way 

a  value  of  C  is  found  from  the  curve  of  slowest  grains  of  galena,  as 

234X234     ^,  „^^ 
=54,756 

and  from  this  the  various  values  of  V  for  the  slowest  grains.  In  Fig.  289, 
a  and  h  are  the  actual  and  computed  curves  respectively  for  the  slowest  grains 
of  galena ;  c  and  d  are  the  same  for  the  fastest  grains.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  actual  and  computed  curves  have  extremely  few  points  in  common. 
Similar  formulas  have  been  calculated  and  curves  plotted  for  all  the  minerals 
examined,  with  practically  the  same  results.  This  proves  that  the  parabolic 
formula  is  not  true  for  small  particles.  The  fact  that  th$  parabolic  formula 
does  not  apply  to  the  slowest  grains  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  actual 
curve  a  of  slowest  grains,  in  Fig.  289,  as  it  clearly  reverses  its  direction  of 
curvature  as  it  approaches  the  origin  of  coordinates. 
§  359.  Wagoneb's  Formula.— Luther  Wagoner,  after  an  elaborate  series  of 
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ezperiments  upon  grains  below  1  mm.  in  diameter^  finds  that  the  parabolic 
formula  does  not  apply  and  concludes  that  the  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Bittinger's  formula  did  not  take  into  account:  (a)  the  adhesion  of  the 
molecules  of  liquid  to  each  other,  (6)  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  immersed 
body,  and  (c)  the  temperature.  The  force  (6)  causes  the  moving  particle  to 
have  a  skin  of  water  adhering  to  it.  The  force  (a)  opposes  (6)  and  cuts  the 
skin  of  water  down  to  a  constant  minimum  thickness  for  each  velocity.    If  with 
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PIG.    289. — ^ACTUAL   AND   COMPUTED   CURVES    OF    PALL. 

a  given  velocity,  the  skin  of  water  is  2  mm.  thick,  then  a  cube  of  quartz  20  mm. 
in  diameter  will  be  much  less  affected  by  it  than  one  which  is  1  mm.  in  diameter ; 
for  in  the  first  case,  the  one  volume  of  quartz  will  be  accompanied  by  only  0.73 
volumes  of  water,  while  in  the  second  case  one  volume  of  quartz  will  drag  along 
with  it  124  volumes  of  water.  But  the  discrepancy  is  still  greater,  for  the  larger 
cube  falls  with  a  much  greater  velocity,  which  tears  off  more  of  the  water  skin. 

The  formulas  derived  by  Wagoner  in  this  early  paper,  conforming  to  the  re- 
versed curve,  are  not  here  given,  because  they  were  based  upon  a  different  scheme 
of  measuring  the  size  of  grains.  He  has,  however,  by  using  the  author's  figures, 
derived  a  formula  for  slowest  grains,  expressing  the  relations  between  the  diameter 
and  rate  of  fall  of  the  particles  as  follows : 

\^c^-^ 

where  V  is  velocity  in  mm.  per  second ;  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  particle  in  mm. 
and  a,  h  and  c  are  constants  for  each  specific  gravitv,  having  values  as  shown  in 
Table  263.    He  points  out  that  the  mean  value  of  {a-\-h)  is  1.4156,  which  is 

almost  equal  to  1^2,  but  is  unable  to  explain  it;  and  further  states  that  if  the 
relations  of  form,  surface  and  weight  to  the  diameter  were  known,  a  more  perfect 
formula  might  be  derived.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  his  work.  Wagoner  has 
simply  dealt  with  the  author's  figures  on  slowest  grains. 

§360.  Investigations  on  Fine  Grains. — On  moderately  fine  grains  the 
field  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  explored.    The  author's  experi- 
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ments  in  no  case  extended  below  0.01  mm.  and  in  most  cases  not  below  0.1  mm. 
From  this  point  down  until  the  finest  particles  are  reached^  the  author  is  unable 
to  give  any  accurate  figures  showing  the  rate  of  settling.  Figures  which  are 
probably  approximately  true  may  be  obtained  by  extending  the  lower  ends  of  the 

TABLE  363. — ^VALUES  OF  THE  CONSTANTS  IN  WAQONER's  FORMULA. 


BUnenls. 

Speciflc 
GraTity 

C. 

a. 

6. 

a+5. 

ninorals. 

Speciflc 
Qravity 

C. 

a. 

6. 

o+Al 

Copper 

GaJena 

Wolframite.. 

Antimony.... 

8.470 
7.686 
6.087 
6.706 

187.0 
883.0 
805.6 

m.4 

1.0680 
1.0370 
0.0034 
0.8709 

0.8510 
0.88;iO 
0.4887 
0.6485 

1.4140 
l.S9!K) 
1.8921 
1.4284 

Chalcocite... 
Pyrrhotite.. 

QuarU 

Antliraoite.. 

6.884 
4.606 
8.640 
1.478 

140.6 
140.1 
100.4 
86.86 

0.6896 
0.6848 
O.90O0 
0.7815 

0.7808 
0.0199 
0.51»6 
0.6887 

l.4StM 
1.4477 
1.4i£> 
1.4afi 

curves  for  fastest  and  slowest  grains  in  Fig.  287^  it  being  assumed  that  all  the 
curves  started  from  the  origin  of  coordinates.  For  want  of  definite  evidence, 
however,  it  seemed  best  not  to  do  this^  as  later  experiments  may  prove  that  the 
curves  do  not  continue  regularly  to  the  origin. 

On  the  behavior  of  finest  grains^  which  are  for  the  most  part  below  the  range 
of  microscopic  measurement,  that  is,  below  0.00025  mm.,  several  investigations 
have  been  made.  These  have  been  done  more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  geol- 
ogist, to  determine  the  laws  of  sedimentation,  than  from  that  of  the  ore  dresser. 
The  grains  are  probably  finer  than  any  that  the  ore  dresser  will  have  to  consider, 
but  the  author  has  thought  it  best  to  give  an  outline  of  the  more  important  work 
done,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  new  forces  that  come  into  play 
in  the  settling  of  such  small  grains. 

J.  Thoulet^®  finds  after  experimenting  on  kaolin  and  foraminiferae  (chalk 
fossils),  which  were  so  fine  that  they  were  not  discernible  under  the  microscope, 
that  very  fine  particles  settle  at  a  practically  uniform  rate  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  difference  of  density  between  the  solid  and  liquid;  that  at  and  below  23^*0. 
fine  particles  remain  suspended  indefinitely  in  distilled  water;  that  above  23*^0. 
the  rate  of  settling  in  distilled  water  increases  with  the  temperature;  that 
pressure,  up  to  12  atmospheres,  has  no  effect  upon  settling  fine  particles. 

Dr.  Barus"®  finds  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  settling  of  clay  and  tripolite  particles 
of  perhaps  0.00005  mm.  diameter  and  less,  that  some  may  be  so  fine  as  to  be 
held  up  for  years;  that  the  velocity  of  settling  has  no  relation  to  the  viscosity 
of  the  liquid;  that  they  settle  much  more  rapidly  at  100° C.  than  at  0°C. ;  that 
they  settle  much  more  rapidly  in  solutions  of  acids  and  salts,  and  in  stronger 
than  in  weaker  solutions.  In  an  opaque  mixture  where  the  particles  are  nearer 
together,  they  settle  faster  than  in  a  translucent  mixture.  For  particles,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  estimated  to  be  about  0.0002  mm.,  the  velocity  of  settling 
in  distilled  water  at  IS'^C.  was  0.0000278  mm.  per  second  and  at  lOO'C.  0.000556 
mm.  per  second. 

Some  experimental  results  showing  the  effect  of  salts  and  acids  upon  the  rate 
of  settling  are  given  under  ''Testing*  in  Chapter  XXI. 

§  361.  Classification  by  Free  Settling. — The  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  free  settling  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  set  of  sorted  products, 
may  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  290,  which  represents  the  relative  posi- 
tions in  vertical  columns  of  particles  of  two  specific  gravities,  ranging  from  a 
maximum  diameter  to  dust,  that  were  started  at  the  same  level  and  have  all  fallen 
the  same  length  of  time.  In  each  case  the  diameters  increase  downward,  but 
the  largest  grain  of  the  heavier  mineral,  for  example,  galena,  has  fallen  much 
farther  than  the  largest  grain  of  the  light  mineral,  for  example,  quartz. 

The  distances  these  particles  have  fallen  in  a  unit  of  time,  may  also  represent 
velocities,  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity  of  a  rising  current  that  will  just  lift  them. 
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The  grains  above  g  will  all  be  lifted  by  a  current  ag  in  velocity ;  the  grains  above 
e  will  all  be  lifted  by  a  current  ae  in  velocity;  the  grains  above  d  will  all  be 

lifted  by  a  current  ad  in  velocity;  the  grains 
above  c  will  all  be  lifted  by  a  current  ac  in 
velocity ;  the  grains  above  h  will  all  be  lifted 
by  a  current  ah  in  velocity.  If  then,  the 
grains  be  first  submitted  to  a  current  ae, 
second  to  ad,  third  to  ac  and  fourth  to  ah, 
we  shall  get  five  products,  the  grains  eg,  de, 
cd  and  he,  which  settle  in  the  four  currents 
respectively,  and  the  grains  ah,  which  rise  in 
the  last  current. 

We  further  notice  that  the  three  products 
he,  cd  and  de  are  true  sorted  products.  The 
galena  is  always  much  smaller  than  the 
quartz  in  each  case,  and  we  notice  that  this 
is  not  the  case  in  eg  or  in  ah,  the  two  end 
products,  neither  of  which  is  a  truly  sorted 
product.  The  product  ah,  differs  so  slightly 
that  it  is  usually  treated  as  a  sorted  product, 
but  ef  is  totally  different  and  requires  treat- 
ment adapted  to  its  peculiar  constitution. 

We  may  still  further  note  that  if  instead 
of  the  current  ae,  the  current  af  was  used 
first,  then  only  pure  galena  would  be  found 
in  the  product  that  settled  in  this  current. 
This  method  commends  itself  where  the 
heavy  mineral  is  of  very  high  specific 
gravity,  or  where  the  gangue  is  in  very  small 
per  cent.  D.  W.  Brunton  reports  that,  using 
a  cone  hydraulic  classifier  (see  Fig.  246), 
with  three  cones,  fed  by  material  which  had 
passed  through  a  60-mesh  screen,  he  ob- 
tained a  first  spigot  product  as  rich  as  the 
best  jig  concentrates.  In  some  of  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  mills  a  highly  concentrated 
product  is  obtained  in  this  wny  (see  Mill  48 
in  §306).  Likewise  in  a  chromite  mill  in 
Newfoundland  the  first  spigot  of  the  classi- 
fier yields  the  best  product  in  the  mill  and 
its  amount  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  concentrates.  Mill  6 
has  recently  put  in  a  hydraulic  classifier  (see  Figs.  244/  to  244/t,)  to  treat  all 
the  tailings  of  the  mill  below  0.17  inch  (4.32  mm.)  which,  formerly  went  to 
waste.    They  report  a  considerable  saving  of  good  concentrates. 

Fig.  290  also  illustrates  the  relations  of  arsenopyrite  and  quartz,  and  blende 
and  quartz. 

BlBUOOBAPHT   FOB   CLASSIFIEBS    AND   THE    LAWS   OF    ClASSIFTINO    BT    FbEE    SETTLING    IN 

Wateb. 

1.  Bilharz,  O.,   (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung/'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  11,  43,  67,  86.    Theory  of 

free  settling.    Bilharz  hydraulic  classifier.    Siphon  separator.    Altenberg  classifier. 
Bilharz  apitzlutte. 

2.  Gallon,  J.,  (1886),  "Mining,"  Vol.  III.,  pp.  47,  68.    Theory  of  free  settling.    Laby- 

rinth.   Pointed  boxes.    JBngis,  Thirion  and  Dorr  hydraulic  classifiers.    Siphon 
separator. 
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3.  Chftrleton,  A.  Q.,  (1884),  "Tin  Mining/'  pp.  16,  53,  59.    Labyrinth.    Pointed  bosM. 

4.  Davies,  D.  C,  (1886),  ''MeUl.  Min.  and  Mining,"  p.  363.    Free  eetUing  Telocitiea. 

5.  Davies,  £.  H.,  (1894),  *'Mach.  Metal.  Mines,"  p.  265.    Free  settling  yeloeitica.     Hy- 

draulic classifier.    Pointed  boxes. 

6.  Eissler,  M.,  (1896),  ''MeUllurgy  Gold,"  p.  162.    Pointed  boxes.    Bpitzlutte. 

7.  Eissler,  M.,    (1891),  "MeUUurgy  Silver,"  pp.  225,   229.    Theory.    Pointed   boxes. 

Bpitzlutte,    ()one  classifier. 
6.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  and  Stone  Mining,"  p.  568.    Free  settling  yelocities. 

Pointed  boxes.    Cone  classifier.    Lockhart's  tubular  classifier.    Siphon  separator. 
9.  Qaetzschmann,  M.  F.,   (1872),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  210.    Many  fomiB  oS 

classifiers. 

10.  Goupillidre,  Baton  de  la,   (1885),  "Exploitation  des  Mines,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  725,  761. 

769.     Theory.     Siphon  separator.     Dor  and  Bfittgenbach  hydraulic  claaaifiiera. 
Pointed  boxes. 

11.  Hunt,  R.,  (1884),  "British  Mining,"  pp.  706,  748.    Theory.    Pointed  boxes.     Hodge's 

classifier.    Cone  classifier. 

12.  Kirschner,  L.,  (1899),  "Erzaufbereitunff,"  Part  II.,  p.  47.    Pointed  boxes.    SpiUhUte. 

13.  Kunhardt,  W.  B.,  (1893),  "Ore  Dressing,"  pp.  43,  58.    Siphon  separator.    Pointed 

boxes.    Spitelutte, 

14.  Lamprecht,  R.,  (1888),  "Kohlenaufbereitung,"  p.  63.    Several  dassifiera  for  ooal. 

15.  Linkenbach,  C,   (1887),  "Aufbereitung  der  Erse,"  p.  72.    Theory.    Pointed  boxes. 

16.  Lock,  A.  G.,  (1882),  "Gold,"  p.  1064.    Labyrinth.    Pointed  boxes.    Bpitif^tte. 

17.  Louis,  H.,  (1894),  "Gold  Milling,"  p.  327.    Pointed  boxes. 

18.  Rittinger,  P.  R.  von,  ( 1867 ) ,  "Aufbereitungskunde,"  pp.  165,  325.    Theory.    PoiBted 

boxes.    Bpitzlutte.    Runs. 

19.  Ibid.,  (1870),  "Erster  Nachtrag,"  p.  18.    Theory. 

20.  Ihid.,  (1873),  "Zweiter  Nachtrag,"  p.  18.    Bpitzlutte. 

21.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold,"  p.  163.    Pointed  boxes. 

22.  Sparre,  J.  von,  (1869),  "Theorie  der  Separation."    Criticism  of  Bittinger's  theory. 

23.  Ulzer,  F.  and  Fraenkel,  A.,  (1898),  "Chem.  Tech.  Analysis,"  p.  43.    SchOne's  tubular 

classifier  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  days. 


24.  Affk  /nsl.  Jfffk  Eng.^  Vol.  V.,  (1877),  pp.  593,  604.    C.  M.  Rolker.    Descriptioii  of 

hog  trough  classifier  used  at  Lake  Superior  with  dimensions,  capacity  and  water 
usra. 

25.  Ibid,,  Vol.  VI.,  (1877),  p.  483.    J.  C.  F.  Randolph.    Dimensions  of  pointed  boxes 

used  at  Clausthal. 

26.  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII.J   (1880),  p.  433.    H.  S.  Munroe.    Description  and  dimenaiona  of 

old  Lake  Superior  hog  trough  classifier  with  figures  on  capacity  and  water  ueed  by 
each  division. 

27.  Ibid.,  Vol.  IX.,  (1881),  p.  318.    R.  H.  Richards.    Description  of  small,  experimental 

Bpitzlutte  with  results  obtained  therewith. 

28.  Ibid.,  pp.  437,  438.    Ellis  Clark,  Jr.    Dimensions  of  pointed  boxes  and  description 

of  Kittinger  epitzlutte  used  at  Przibram. 

29.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.,   (1883),  p.  231.    R.  H.  Richards.    Description  and  advantages  of 

the  Richards-Cioggin  classifier. 

30.  Ibid.,  p.  321.    Albert  Williams,  Jr.    Recommends  the  use  of  bottom  discharge  tanks 

for  settling  slimes  for  pan  amalgamation.    Their  advantages  over  those  which 
are  shovel^  out,  are  given. 

31.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVIII.,    (1889),  p.  257.    H.   E.  Armitage.    Description  of  the   double 

cone  tubular  classifier  or  epitzlutte,  also  of  a  hopper-shaped  unwaterer. 

32.  Ibid.,  p.  644.    R.  H.  Richards  and  A.  E.  Woodward.    Curves  drawn  from  Rittinger's 

formula  for  free  settling  particles. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

HAND  PICKING. 

Final  Separators,  which  include  hand  picking,  jigs,  vanners,  slime  tables, 
magnetic  separators^  etc.^  are  treated  in  Chapters  XIII.  to  XYIII.  inclusive. 

§  362.  Hand  Pickikq  is  the  process  of  separating  into  classes,  by  hand,  ores 
that  have  already  been  broken.  It  is  of  service  in  many  ways.  It  saves  rich 
ore  from  being  crushed  and  made  into  slimes.  It  saves  the  expense  of  dressing 
(and  in  some  cases  also  of  shipping)  waste  rock,  and  at  the  same  time  increases 
the  virtual  capacity  of  the  mill.  In  this  connection  it  is  especially  applicable 
to  ores  that  occur  in  such  narrow  veins  that  considerable  country  rock  has  to 
be  mined  with  them.  The  picking  out  of  wood,  rope  ends,  etc.,  is  sometimes 
adopted  to  rid  the  following  screens,  spigot  discharges,  etc.,  of  those  trouble- 
some stoppages  that  cause  so  much  derangement  of  mill  work.  Picking  is  often 
advantageous  as  relieving  the  concentrating  machines  of  some  of  their  most 
difficult  work,  for  example,  blende  may  be  picked  from  chalcopyrite,  barite 
from  blende,  etc.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  two  minerals  are  so  nearly  equal 
in  specific  gravity  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  the  concentrating  machines. 
In  like  manner,  two  grades  of  concentrating  ore  may  be  made,  one  of  which  is 
easy  and  the  other  difficult  to  concentrate,  or  one  of  which  has  one  mineral 
prominent,  and  the  other  another.  In  Mill  17,  zinc  ore  is  picked  from  lead 
ore,  each  going  to  its  own  department  for  concentration. 

Sledoinq  and  Spalling. — ^When  the  large  lumps  of  mine  ore  are  broken  by 
hammers  weighing  say  10  pounds  or  more,  the  operation  is  called  sledging, 
whether  the  product  is  hand  picked  or  not.  When  ore  that  has  already  be^ 
selected  is  broken  down  to  2-  or  2^-inch  cubes  by  two-hand  long  handlea  ham- 
mers weighing  from  2  to  5  pounds,  the  operation  is  called  spalling,  whether  or 
not  the  product  is  hand  picked.  It  will  be  seen  from  Tables  264  and  265  that 
sledging  or  spalling  accompanies  hand  picking  on  the  picking  floors  of  rock 
houses  of  Mills  5,  13,  14,  17,  46,  47  and  48. 

CoBBiNQ  consists  in  hand  picking  accompanied  by  breaking  with  a  one-Hand 
hammer  weighing  2  to  4  pounds.  As  a  rule,  the  ore  should  be  already  broken 
as  small  as  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  richer  the  valuable  mineral,  and  the 
more  easily  and  cleanly  it  cleaves  from  the  waste,  the  stronger  will  be  the  argu- 
ment for  cobbing,  since  it  produces  cleaner  products  than  machine  work,  and 
causes  less  loss  by  sliming.  It  will  naturally  produce  cleaner  products  than 
spalling.  Linkenbach  says  that  a  strong  boy  can  cob  165  pounds  (75  kUos) 
of  ordinary  sulphide  ore  per  hour,  making  6  fo  of  fines.  At  a  mine  in  Saxony, 
cobbing  set  aside  25%  of  the  material  from  further  treatment.^*  Cobbing  is 
used  in  Mill  27,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  found  in  the  mills  of  this  country. 

Hand  Picking  Accompanied  by  Sledging. — In  regions  where  labor  is  not 
too  expensive,  hand  picking  with  sledging  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advan- 
tage, saving  the  expense  of  crushing  and  washing  the  richer  ore,  and  avoiding 
the  loss  in  slimes ;  and  in  regions  where  ore  is  rich  and  concentration  by  machines 
is  unavailable,  hand  picking  with  sledging  must  be  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  localities  where  the  price  of  labor  is  high,  and  mill  work  is  available,  the 
tendency  is  to  abolish  the  sledge  almost  entirely,  and  to  use  large  breaker^  but 
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the  advantage  of  hand  picking  may  still  be  retained,  while  the  ore  is  being  fed 
to  the  bin,  the  rock  breaker,  the  rolls  or  the  stamps.  This  form  of  hand  pick- 
ing costs  so  little  per  ton  of  picked  ore  produced,  and  the  yield  can  be  so  easily 
compared  with  the  cost  of  getting  it,  that  it  is  commending  itself  to  mill  men ; 
for  example.  Mills  30,  31,  42,  44,  46  and  48. 

Oeneral  Considerations. — Some  systematic  method  must  be  provided  of 
bringing  the  materials  to,  and  removing  them  from  the  pickers,  so  as  to  avoid 
wasting  their  time  and  energy. 

The  work  of  picking  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  it  is  properly  done. 

The  keener  sight  of  boys  makes  them  better  pickers  than  men,  but  the  latter 
are  required  for  inspection  and  responsibility  and  for  the  heavy  sledging  and 
spalling.  The  spalling  floor  and  the  hand  picking  house  should  both  be  well 
lighted.  If  hand  picking  must  be  done  at  night,  electric  lights  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  natural  colors  of  the  minerals  show  better  by  the  light  of  the  arc 
lamp  than  by  other  artificial  lights.  Picking  by  night,  however,  is  undesirable 
and  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

In  most  cases  picking  will  be  best  done  upon  rock  freshly  rinsed  with  water. 
This  brings  out  the  colors  of  the  minerals  to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  also 
lays  the  dust.  Cases  often  occur,  however,  where  washing  preparatory  to  pick- 
ing is  impracticable. 

The  fines  are  usually  screened  out  before  hand  picking,  and  sometimes  the 
coarser  part  is  divided  into  two  classes.  The  more  nearly  uniform  the  size  of 
the  ore  particles,  the  easier  is  the  work. 

§  363.  Hand  picking  may  be  considered  in  the  order  of  the  places  where  it 
is  done,  namely,  in  the  mine,  at  the  rock  house,  or  in  the  mill. 

Picking  in  the  Minb. — Under  this  heading  may  be  included  several  different 
ideas,  as  follows: 

Waste  for  Stowing. — ^The  separation  of  easily  distinguishable  barren  rock 
from  ore,  to  save  the  cost  of  hoisting  and  to  make  filling  for  the  mine,  may  be 
adopted,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  favored  in  this  country,  probably 
on  accoimt  of  the  losses  of  ore  which  occur,  owing  to  poor  light,  limited  space 
and  the  difiiculty  of  inspection.  In  Mine  24,  however,  25  to  50%  of  the  rock 
broken  is  left  in  the  mine  as  refuse.  In  Mine  12  a  small  amount  of  refuse, 
amounting  to  30  tons  a  year  from  a  daily  product  of  100  tons,  is  picked  out 
and  left  in  the  mine.  In  Mine  93  a  little  limestone  is  picked  out  in  the  open 
cut  At  Idria,  Austria,  where  the  dressing  is  wholly  by  hand,  with  65,000  to 
70,000  tons  of  quicksilver  ore  hoisted  per  year,  3,600  to  4,000  tons  of  waste 
rock  are  left  in  the  mine  by  hand  picking.'^ 

Rich  Ore  for  Economy. — Pure,  soft  ores  that  are  easily  recognizable,  for 
example  galena,  may  be  selected  in  the  mine,  to  minimize  the  losses  due  to  attri- 
tion. This  is  done  at  Mines  26,  30,  31,  35,  54,  83  and  87.  In  Mine  31  this 
work  yields  about  2%,  and  in  Mine  35  about  25%  of  smelting  ore. 

At  Friedrichssegen,  Bhenish  Prussia,  sloping  gratings  with  50-mm.  square 
holes  are  placed  in  the  ore  chutes  at  all  of  the  workings  in  the  mine.  As  the 
ore  passes  over  the  gratings,  clean  galena,  blende,  siderite  and  copper  ore  are 
picked  out.  The  system  is  made  a  success  by  the  payment  of  small  bonuses.^* 
It  is  not  imcommon,  in  Europe,  for  the  miner  to  receive  a  slight  premium  for 
selected  ore,  but  this  premium  is  not  so  large  that  he  is  tempted  to  devote  any 
of  his  time  to  spalling  or  true  dressing  to  the  neglect  of  mining." 

Block  System. — ^The  valuable  and  refuse  minerals  may  be  so  distributed  in  a 
mine  that  a  species  of  block  system  may  be  adopted,  handling  ores  by  blocks 
or  masses,  one  whole  stope  being  sent  to  the  smelter,  another  to  the  mill.  This 
method  is  adopted  in  Mines  38  and  42,  and  undoubtedly  in  many  others. 

For  purposes  of  management,  the  ore  from  various  shaft  sinking,  level  driv- 
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ing  or  stoping  operations  may  be  hoisted  and  stored  separately,  en  route  to  the 
mill  process.  By  this  method,  their  separate  valuation  by  mill  run  approves 
or  condemns  each  section  of  workings  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business. 
Mines  and  Mills  59,  67  and  77  are  run  upon  this  principle.  Mill  59  is  pro- 
vided with  a  large  receiving  floor.  Three  tracks  are  brought  in,  11  feet  above 
the  floor,  on  trestles.  Under  each  track  are  four  compartments  or  dumping 
heaps,  making  12  heaps  in  all.  Each  heap  is  12  feet  lengthwise  of  the  track 
and  20  feet  wide.  Vertical  plank  partitions  are  placed  across  under  the  tracks 
between  the  heaps,  and  aisles  are  left  6  feet  wide  between  the  heaps  for  wheel- 
ing any  particular  parcel  of  ore  from  its  heap  to  its  stamp  battery,  thus  enabling 
the  mill  run  to  make  a  complete  test  of  the  value  of  the  stope  or  winze  from 
which  the  parcel  of  ore  came.  Mill  67  uses  five  bins  in  a  block  38  feet  long, 
16  feet  wide,  15  feet  deep  in  front,  the  bottom  sloping  up  45°  from  the  front. 
The  five  bins  have  a  total  capacity  of  225  tons.  The  contents  of  each  bin  is 
sent  by  itself  to  the  stamps;  and  a  complete  record  of  the  yield  is  balanced 
against  the  cost  of  mining,  and  tells  the  profit  or  loss  from  the  treatment  Mill 
77  has,  behind  each  stamp  battery,  a  bin  9  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  10  feet  deep. 
The  mill  treats  custom  ores,  each  lot  of  which  is  dumped  into  a  particular  bin, 
and  the  ore  from  each  bin  is  treated  separately  throughout,  and  complete  returns 
made  thereof.     This  illustrates  the  method  adopted  in  custom  mills. 

Summary. — In  the  mines  visited,  the  author  finds  mine  sorting  carried  on 
as  follows:  In  Mines  24,  25  and  57  the  ore  is  sorted  into  concentrating  ore  and 
waste;  in  Mines  26,  39  and  87,  the  ore  is  sorted  into  smelting  ore,  concentrat- 
ing ore  and  waste;  in  Mines  1,  30,  31,  35,  40,  41,  54  and  83  the  ore  is  sorted 
into  smelting  ore  and  concentrating  ore ;  in  the  mine  supplying  Mills  68  and 
82,  the  ore  is  sorted  into  silver  ore  and  gold  ore;  and  in  Mine  12,  the  ore  is 
sorted  approximately  into  pieces  larger  and  pieces  smaller  than  6-inch  cube  to 
be  treated  separately  in  the  mill.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  different  products  are 
hoisted  separately,  except  as  otherwise  indicated.  The  author  has  no  data  upon 
the  remaining  mines,  as  to  whether  or  not  any  sorting  is  done  below  ground. 

§  364.  Hand  Picking  in  the  Bock  House. — The  rock  house  is  either  an 
addition  to  the  shaft  house,  or  a  separate  building  near  by.  It  generally  has  a 
track  for  bringing  the  ore  to  the  pickers;  a  grizzly  and  bin  for  screening  out 
and  receiving  the  fines;  a  picking  floor  or  table  for  sorting  the  oversize  of  the 
grizzly;  and  tracks  for  removing  the  waste,  the  lump  ore  and  the  fines.  The 
material  subjected  to  picking  is  the  oversize  of  the  grizzly;  and  this  work  is 
done  either  on  large  spalling  floors  with  the  aid  of  sledges,  drop  hammers,  etc.; 
on  picking  tables;  on  the  grizzlies;  or  on  both  grizzlies  and  floor. 

Table  264  shows  that  picking  yields  shipping  ore  and  concentrating  ore  m 
1  rock  house;  shipping  ore  and  waste  in  .2  rock  houses;  concentrating  ore  and 
waste  in  4  rock  houses;  shipping  ore,  concentrating  ore  and  waste  in  5  rock 
houses.  The  waste  from  the  rock  houses  of  Mills  65,  73  and  74  consists  simply 
of  wood  chips;  and  as  a  certain  amount  of  gold  adheres  to  these,  they  are  burned 
and  the  ashes  worked  up  to  extract  the  gold.  Some  wood  is  also  picked  out  from 
the  stamp  mortars  of  these  mills  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  In  the  rock 
house  of  Mill  55,  10  to  15%  of  rich  smelting  ore  is  picked  from  the  chutes 
as  the  ore  is  loaded  on  cars.  In  rock  houses  of  Mills  46  and  47  the  quantity  of 
native  copper  picked  out  is,  respectively,  about  8%  and  30%  of  the  total  copper 
product,  and  the  quantity  of  waste  rejected  is,  respectively,  about  12%  and  10% 
of  the  rock  hoisted.  In  the  rock  house  of  Mill  48  about  7%  of  the  rock  hoisted 
is  rejected  by  hand  picking. 

At  most  of  the  gold  mines  on  the  Rand,  in  South  Africa,  where  the  ''reef  is 
often  so  narrow  as  to  require  the  mining  of  a  good  deal  of  waste  rock,  consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  removing  barren  quartzite  from  the  ore  as  it  passes 
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through  the  rock  houses.  At  some  of  the  mines  the  ore  is  screened  into  three 
sizes^  the  fines  going  direct  to  the  mill^  while  the  two  coarser  sizes  are  hand 
picked.  The  good  ore  remaining  in  the  coarsest  size  is  th)en  crushed  and  sent 
to  a  grizzly^  the  oversize  of  which  is  again  hand  picked.    In  some  cases  as  much 


FIG.   291. — END  ELEVATION  OP  ROCK  HOUSE  OP  MILL  40. 


as  30%  or  even  40  or  50%  of  the  rock  hoisted  is  removed  by  hand  picking,  though 
Webb  and  Yeatman*^  estimate  that  the  average  for  the  district  is  probably  from 
12  to  16%. 

The  rock  house  of  Mill  40  is  shown  in  Fig.  291,  where  a  is  the  receiving  car,  b 
the  grizzly,  c  the  bin  for  fines,  d  the  picking  floor,  e  the  car  for  removing  waste 
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FIG.   292. — SIDE  ELEVATION   OF  A  CRIPPLE   CREEK  ROCK   HOUSE. 


i3& 


FIG.    293a. — ^END    ELEVATION    OF    COWEN- 
HOVEN  TUNNEL  OO.'S  ROCK  HOUSE  AT 
ASPEN,   COLORADO. 


PIG.   2936. — SIDE  ELB- 
VATION. 


Fia  294.— <nu>88  section  sketch  of  guston  rock  house^  guston,  colobado. 
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or  lump  ore,  and  f  the  track  for  removing  the  fines.  A  section  of  a  Cripple 
Creek  rock  house  is  shown  in  Fi^.  292.  The  receiving  car  a  has  been  turned 
90**  from  the  direction  of  the  track  on  which  it  comes  in,  6  is  the  grizzly,  c  the 
bin  for  fines,  d  the  picking  table,  e  the  car  for  removing  lump  ore  or  waste, 
and  /  the  bins  for  the  various  grades  of  lump  ore.  The  rock  house  of  the 
Cowenhoven  Tunnel  Co.,  of  Aspen,  Colorado,  is  shown  in  Pigs.  293a  and  2936. 
a  is  the  receiving  track,  h  the  grizzly,  c  the  bin  for  fines,  d  the  picking  floor^  e 
the  track  for  shipping  waste,  and  /  the  track  for  shipping  fines.  These  last 
two  designs  are  by  D.  W.  Brunton.  The  Guston  mine  rock  house,  of  Guston, 
Colorado,  shown  in  Fig.  294,  is  30X100  feet,  a  is  the  receiving  car,  6  the  pick- 
ing table,  c  the  working  fioor  for  barrows,  and  d  an  outside  platform  for  wneel- 
ing  waste  to  the  dump  and  ore  to  the  cars.  The  contour  of  the  ground  is 
unfavorable  to  the  shipping  of  ore  from  both  sides,  which  the  design  contemplated. 
A  great  variety  of  designs  is  used.  The  rock  houses  at  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  mines  are  capable  of  handling  very  large  quantities  of  ore. 

TABLE    264. — HAND   PICKING   IN   ROCK    HOUSES. 
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18 
14 
14 

40 

44 


46 


47 


48 


48 

85 

05 
73 
74 


Picked. 
Inches. 


«-« 

\m 

(a)lH 
(a)8M 

(a)  4 
8-4 


[ 


(a)lM 


Area  of 
Floor  or  Iteble. 


Floor  about  18zl8  ft 


(Table,  12  ft.x8t 
\    feet  1  inch,     t 

Spacious 


Table,  12adl  feet . 


Ik 


»»  it 


Two  floors,  fi(hc6  ft. 


(On  irrisxly,  14 

j  On  grid 

\    z4  ft  8fi  in. 


1  ftxBft^io. 
Ongrl2B]T,7ft. 


Floor,  70z40  feet . . 

Floor,  68x88  feet... 

Floor,  4Qz80  feet.. 

Orizzly,  6x5  feet. . . 
Chute(r). 

Ongrixzlie8,llz-ft 


With  or  without 
Spalling  or  Cobbing 


Withspalling.... 

Without 

Withspalling....- 
Without 


Without. 


Without. 


With  sledging... 


With  sledging... 


With  sledging... 


Without 
Without, 

Without, 


( 


1 


Quality  of  Products. 


IPyrite 

8  Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite 

8  Ditto  with  enarKite 

4  Pure  chaloopynte  and 
quarts. 

5  Arsenopyrite 

68chist 

1  Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite 

SSchist 

1  Glean  ore 

SSpalls 

8wa8te 

1  Clean  ore 

SWaste. 

1  Chalcopyrite,    bomite 

and  enargite. 

9  Ditto,  with  blende 

3  Concentrating  ore 

4Wa8te 


To  add  works. 
To  copper  works. 
To  copper  electrolytic 
Flux  ore  for  refinery. 


Dumped. 

To  waste  dump. 

To  copper  worn. 

To  dump. 

TO  add  works  and  copper  smelter. 

TO  grissly,  %  inch. 


1  Nuggets  or  barrel  work 

SMiUrock 

SWaste 


and 


IMass    copper,  large 

lumps. 

9  Lump  rock 

8Fine  stuff 

4Wa8te 

1  Large    lumps 

mass  copper. 
8  Small  mass  copper .... 

8  Lump  rock 

4Wa8te 

1  Nuggets  or  barrel  work 

8  Large  pieces 

3  Lump  rock 

4Wa8te 

1  Concentrating  rock. . . . 

2Waste 

1  High-grade  ore 

8  Concentrating  ore 

1  Wood  chips 

8  Concentrating  ore 


Destination  of  Products. 


TO  add  works  and  copper  smelter. 

To  dump. 

To  copper  smelter. 

To  copper  smelter. 
To  mill. 
To  dump. 

To  smelter. 
To  breaker. 
For  making  land. 

To  drop  hammer. 

To  two  siTos  of  breaker. 

To  mill  bin. 

To  dump. 

To  drop  hammer. 

To  steam  hammer. 

To  two  sizes  of  breaker. 

To  dump,  mostly  fit  for  building. 

To  smelter. 

To  drop  hammer. 

To  two  sixes  of  breaker. 

To  dump. 

To  mill  bin. 

To  dump. 

TosmeIt«r. 

TomilL 

Burned  for  goM. 
To  breaker. 


(a)  Bun  of  mine,  with  ore  finer  than  this  sise  screened  out 

§  365.  Hand  Picking  in  the  Mill  is  done  on  chutes,  grizzlies,  tables  or  floors 
The  practice  is  shown  in  Table  265,  from  which  we  see  that  picking  yields  smelt- 
ing ore  and  concentrating  ore  in  8  mills;  smelting  ore  and  waste  in  5  mills; 
concentrating  ore  and  waste  in  4  mills;  and  smelting  ore,  concentrating  ore 
and  waste  in  4  mills.     In  4  cases  the  waste  consists  simply  of  wood  chips,  etc.. 
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TABLE  265. — ^HAND  PICKING  IN  THE  MILLS. 
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Siies 
PiokwL 


i       (a)  IM 


44 

46 

47 
47 

18 


(a)l 
mMh. 

isl      (a)« 
ISl    lMto6 
14  MtolM 
17  Bunofmina 

19|RiuioCmiiie 

87  EuDoCmine 

80       (5)8M 
SI  Runof  miiiA 


OrIsBly(c) 

Floor,  9tal0  feet. 

Tible,sRbc8feet... 

TW)le,  98x8  feet.. 

Floor,  ■podous... 


BiinoCmlne  Floor 


(a)l 

ItoS 
(b)4 

mto4 


of 
Floor  or  Table. 


Ontliegroiiiid. 


( On  bottrds  oo  the 
I    ground. 

Table,  8zl^  ft...  1 

Tbble 

Table 


{ 


Eqaflftteral  tri- 
angle, 0  ft.  side. 


Table,  7^4  feet.... 

Picking  ehute 

Picking  ohnto 


(Vibrating  grli- 
1  ily,9&3l  filches 


ncUog  chute  (iQ. . 


Picking  dhute  (e). . 

j  Picking  ohttte, 
1    94«  slope. 

arisBly,15zl5taiohe8 

(Picking  ohute, 
1    Sl'aO' slope. 

On  grisly,  12x0  ft 

(Rubber  belt,  SB  ft 
I  long,  86.in.  wide. 


With  or  without 

Spalling  or 

Cobbing. 


Without 


\ 


[without. 


Without. 


With  spalling. 
Without  (?)....' 

Without  (f).... 

Without  (?) 

With  spelling.. 



WithoobMng..] 

Without I 

Without \ 

(0       { 

Without { 


Without 


Without 

<  Water  with 

rook. 

Without ] 

Without I 

Water  fed  with 
rock. 

Without 

[without i 


Quality  of  Products. 


Destlnatloa  of  nodaola 


1  Purple  copper. 
8  Cbaloopyrfte . 

SWaste 

1  Lead  ore 

8  Zinc  ore ( 

SWaste 


1  Clean  limonite. 
8WM(e 


1  Lump  ore...... 

SWaste. 

1  Concentrating  ore. 

aWasta 

Smelting  ore,  Ist  class. 
S       ''         "ad  class. 

S  Concentrating  ore 

4Wa8te 

1  Rich  ore 

SWaste. 

Clean  lead  ore 

8  Concentrating  lead  ore. 

S  Clean  sine  ore 

4  Concentrating  sincere. 

1  Clean  galena. 

8  Clean  blende 

8  OonoentratiDg  ore 

1  Gray  copper 

8  Concentrating  ore 

8  Concentrating  ore 

Rich  ore 

8  Concentrating  ore 

'  Rich  ore 

8  Concentrating  ore 

Rich  ore 

8  Concentrating  ore. 

1  Copper  nuggets  or  bar- 
rel work. 

8  Hass  copper 

8  Concentrating  rock. . . . 

iWood  chips 

1  Mass  copper 

8  Concentrating  rock. . . . 

3  Wood  chips,  etc 

1  Concentrating  rock. . . . 
8Wood. 


1  Copper. 


1  Nuggets  or  barrel  work 
8  Concentrating  rock. . . . 

S  Wood  chips,  eta 

1  Rich  ore 

8  Concentrating  ore 

1  Concentrating  ore 

8Waste 


To  smelter. 
TO  smelter. 
To  dump. 
To  smelter. 
To  smelter. 
To  dump. 

Tofumaca. 
To  dump. 

To  furnaces. 

Broken  to  pass  through  gjialy. 

To  breaker. 

To  dump. 

To  furnaces  for  spelter. 

To  oxide  f  urnaoea. 

To  breakers. 

To  dump. 

To  furnaces  for  i 

To  dump. 

To  furnaces. 

To  lead  mill. 

To  furnaces. 

To  sine  mill. 

To  smelter. 

Stored. 

To 

To 

To  breaker. 

To  smelter. 

To  rolls. 

To  smelter. 

To  breaker. 

To  smelter. 

To  breaker. 

To  smelter. 

To  steam  stamps. 

To  smelter. 


UPL 

npi 


To  stamps  Just  before 

To  stamps. 

Waste. 

To  stamps  just  before 

To  stamps. 

Wastei 

To  stamps. 

To  waste. 

To  smelter. 

Returned  to  steam  atamp. 

To  smelter. 

To  stamps. 

To  waste. 

To  smelter. 

To  breaker. 

To  breaker. 

To  dump. 


(a)  Run  of  mine,  with  ore  finer  than  this  size  screened  out  (b)  Run  of  mine,  with  ore  coarser  than  this 
size  screened  out  (c)  10  feet  8  inches  long  by  18  feet  wide,  (d)  About  10  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  at  top,  1  foot 
wide  at  bottom,  (e)  0  feet  8  inches  tong,  4  feet  6  inches  wide  at  top»  7^  inches  wideat  bottom;  slope  6  inches 
to  1  f cot,  or  8B«  ST.  ^^ 


which  would  be  troublesome  in  the  mill.  In  some  of  the  mills  two  grades  of 
concentrating  ore  or  of  smelting  ore  are  produced.  In  addition  to  the  cases 
shown  in  Table  265^  native  silver  is  separated  from  native  copper  in  Mills  44, 
46^  47  and  48.  The  material  treated  is  the  washed  residue  from  the  steam 
stamp  mortars  larger  than  -^  inch,  and  skimmings  from  the  No.  1  roughing 
jigs  between  yV  and  r^-^  inch.  At  Mill  27  about  10%  of  all  the  concentrates 
is  obtained  by  hand  picking.  In  Europe,  where  more  attention  is  given  to 
hand  picking  than  in  this  country,  a  large  number  of  products  is  sometimes 
produced:  for  example,  at  Freiberg  fifteen  different  products  are  made." 

§  366.  Size  of  Ore. — An  idea  of  the  sizes  that  are  hand  picked  in  American 
and  European  mills  may  be  obtained  from  Tables  264^  265  and  266.    The  over- 
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size  of  the  coarse  grizzlies  often  contains  lumps  9  inches  in  diameter  or  even 
larger.  There  is  very  little  picking  of  sizes  smaller  than  ^  inch.  It  will  be 
seen^  however^  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  lower  limit  of  size  below 
which  hand  picking  ceases;  and  it  wonld  appear  impossible  to  assign  a  limit 
above  which  picking  may  be  profitable,  and  below  whicn  it  will  not  be  so.  Each 
manager  must  decide  this  for  his  own  mill.  It  will  be  further  noticed  that  in 
a  number  of  instances  the  picking  of  all  sizes  mixed  is  resorted  to  with  profit. 
However,  while  this  is  proper  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  in  general  to  be  recom- 
mended, since  the  eye  and  mind  cannot  easily  follow  large  and  small  pieces  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  result  is  therefore  less  complete. 

TABLE  266. — SIZBS  OF  ORE  HAND  PICKED  IN  EUBOPEAN  HILLS. 


Place. 


Sixes  Pioked.    Inches. 


AlleTsnl,  bare,  Fra&oe" 

Clausthal,  Han  Mountains  >•• 

FriedrichsBegen,  Bbenish  Praasia^* 

IjaurenbiirgH>n-the>Lalm>*^ 

Lautbenthal,  Han  Mountains'"* 

Malem,  Austria'"... 

Pnlbram,  Bohemia*... 

Bamsbeck,  Westphalia  >'  (DSraberg  and  Aurora  Works). 

Schulenberg,  Han  Mountains'  *• 

Weiss,  Bbenisb  Pruasiai* 


1.S5  to  fl.4:  a?  to  1 J6;  0l5  to  0.7. 

.4<a);  1.41 

.5  (a);  1.4  U/  •.«». 
».2  (a):  1.96  to  8.9:  aS  to  1 J5. 
1.8  to  i;  1  to  1.8;  0.0  to  1.& 
8.  4  to&8:  1.86  to 8.4;  a86  to  1J6;  0.6  toa^V 
1.8  (a);  OiS  to  8.4;  a6  to  a& 
2.4  (a);  aS  to  8.4. 
2  (a);  1.8  to  8;  0.8  to  IJ;  0.6  to  0.a 


1.4(a);  1.4 to 8;  lJitol.4;  1  to  1.4; 0.8 to  1.8; a6 to a& 

8.6  (a):  1.4  to  8.6:  ao  to  1.4. 

8 


-f-' 


■^p" 


(a)  Bun  of  mine  with  sises  finer  than  this  scseened  out 


§  367.  The  Cost  of  Hand  Pigeino  depends  on  the  percentage  that  is  picked 
out,  the  size  of  the  ore^  the  ease  with  which  the  different  minerals  can  be  dis* 
tinguished,  the  mechanical  facilities  and  the  price  of  labor.  The  labor  re»' 
quired  is  generally  the  cheapest  about  the  mill.  Hatch  and  Chalmers®  state  that 
the  average  cost  of  hand  picking  on  the  Band  in  1895  was  about  14  cents  per 
ton  picked  out,  while  figures  quoted  by  them  show  that  the  average  cost  of 
stamp  milling  in  11  mills  was  $1.10  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  cyaniding 
the  mill  tailings  in  9  mills  was  $1.24  per  ton ;  showing  that,  by  picking  out  the 
waste  instead  of  sending  it  all  to  the  mills,  there  was  an  average  saving  of  about 
$2.20  per  ton  of  waste  picked  out,  beside  the  cost  of  transporting  from  the  rock 
houses  to  the  mills.  The  native  laborers  employed  for  this  work  receive  only 
$0.60  per  day,  but  there  would  be  a  large  saving  even  if  the  price  of  white 
labor  was  paid  ($3.00  to  $3.50  a  day).  As  an  illustration  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  waste,  the  annual  report  of  the  Geldenhuis  Deep  mine  for  1897  states 
that  the  average  assay  of  the  hand  picked  waste  (amounting  to  9.7%  of  the 
ore  mined)  was  $1.16  per  ton,  while  the  assay  of  the  final  tailings  after  passing 
through  the  stamp  mill  and  cyanide  works,  was  $1.08  per  ton.  At  the  Perreira 
mine,  the  hand  picked  waste  (amounting  to  31.9%  of  the  ore  mined)  assayed 
less  than  the  final  tailings  from  the  cyanide  plant.* 

Table  267  gives  estimated  costs  of  picking  galena  of  different  sizes  when  thp 
ore  passes  automatically  in  front  of  the  pickers.  Where  the  larger  sizes  are 
picked  on  floors  instead  of  on  belts  or  revolving  tables,  the  quantities  stated  in 
the  table  are  probably  too  high  and  the  cost  too  low;  ^nd,  moreover,  the  picker 
would  probably  become  exhausted  when  picking  6-inch  cubes  at  the  rate  indi- 
cated. The  table,  however,  has  its  value  as  showing  how  rapidly  the  quantity 
diminishes,  and  the  cost  per  ton  increases,  as  the  size  of  the  individual  particle 
diminishes.     Estimates  for  other  minerals  can  easily  be  made :  for  example,  in 

picking  quartz  the  quantity  would  be   ^  times  that  in  the  table  for  any  size, 

and  the  cost  per  ton  would  be  ^  times  that  given  in  the  table,  2.6  and  7.5 
being  the  specific  gravities  of  quartz  and  galena  respectively. 
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TABLB  267. — ^ESTIMATED  COST  OF  HAND  PICKING  GALENA. 


WefghtoCaSinicto 
Lump  of  Gatona. 

SeooDdsBeanired 
toPiokoiieljiimp 

Welshtof  GAlena 
Picked  in  Ten  Houn. 

CoetperTon  Picked 

Out.    Wages  at  Sli» 

for  Ten  Hours. 

Poundfl. 

Pounds. 

6— inch  cubes. 

86.IA 

48 

60,100 

I0.080 

fi     **        ^* 

».88 

84 

80,780 

0.088 

A          »4                t« 

i7.an 

18 

61,970 

0.086 

8      tt          II 

7.806 

68,080 

O.088 

2      *t          •* 

fl.X» 

86,960 

0.077 

iM  "       "     

o.nM 

10,448 

0.188 

1     "       "     

0.87061 

8,748 

0.806 

»"    ::  ::::::: 

0.11481 

4,118 

0.466 

0.08888 

1,818 

1.648 

§  368.  Picking  Tables. — There  are  five  classes  of  picking  tables  in  use:  (1) 
stationary  horizontal  tables;  (2)  stationary  sloping  chutes;  (3)  shaking  tables; 
(4)  belt,  rope  or  plate  conveyors;  and  (5)  revolving  circular  tables.  Station- 
ary, horizontal  tables  may  be  fed  automatically  or  by  barrow,  but  they  are  dis- 
charged by  hand.  Sloping  tables  or  chutes,  are  fed  automatically  and  may  be 
discharged  automatically.  Tables  of  the  three  remaining  classes  are  fed  and 
discharged  automatically. 

Stationary  Tables,  on  which  the  ore  rests,  are  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  They 
are  generally  long  and  narrow,  with  a  tank  at  one  side  for  cleaning  the  ore 
before  it  is  shoveled  to  the  table.  The  rinsing  is  sometimes  done  on  the  table 
with  a  hose.  They  have  a  track  for  barrow  or  car  for  bringing  the  ore,  and 
have  means  for  disposing  of  the  various  products  by  boxes,  hoppers  or  chutes. 

The  table  used  at  Mine  13  (Fig.  295)  is  12  feet  long,  3  feet  1  inch  wide^  with 


FIG.  295.— CROSS  section  of  washing  box  and  picking  table  at  mill  13. 

a  tank,  A,  on  one  side,  which  has,  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
a  horizontal  plate  perforated  with  ^-inch  holes,  on  which  the  ore  is  dumped  and 
rinsed,  and  from  which  it  is  shoveled  to  the  table,  B,  for  the  pickers.  The  table 
slopes  toward  the  tank  1^  inches  per  foot  (7**  8')  for  drainage.  Four  pickers 
sit  in  a  row  upon  the)  seat,  C,  which  consists  of  a  plank  supported  by  brackets. 
They  pick  poor  rock  into  wheelbarrows  behind  them,  and  scrape  the  good  ore 
into  the  hopper  beneath,  which  dischvtrges  by  a  gate  into  a  car  on  the  floor  below. 
It  would  be  easier  for  the  pickers  to  deliver  the  ore  forward  rather  than  back- 
ward, but  no  convenient  way  of  doing  this  seems  to  have  been  found.  In  cold 
weather  the  pickers  are  warmed  by  exhaust  steam  which  passes  through  pipes 
over  the  table,  thence  beneath  the  seat,  and  finally  through  the  washing  tank. 

Mine  14  uses  a  table  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  12  feet  long,  ^  feet  wide, 
2|  feet  high,'>«'  the  side  of  which  is  a  washing  tank  5  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  1 
foot  deep.  The  pickers  sort  the  good  ore  into  boxes  and  scrape  the  waste  into 
a  hopper  beneath  the  table. 

At  Mill  12,  the  picking  tables  are  25  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  with  the  picking 
surface  made  of  old  trommel  screens,  to  drain  the  ore.  Alongside  of  each  is  a 
rinsing  table,  20  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  sloping  1  inch  per  toot,  made  up  of 
five  cast-iron  plates,  1  inch  thick,  perforated  with  round  holes,  f  inch  in  diam- 
otor  for  No.  1  table  and  2  inch  for  No.  2.  Under  the  plate,  to  catch  the 
water  and  fines,  is  a  tank  extending  beyond  the  plate,  leaving  an  open  space 
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from  which  water  may  be  dipped  by  bucket.  The  ore  is  shoveled  on  the  rins- 
ing plate  and  washed  either  with  bucket  or  hose,  according  to  whether  the  tank 
is  full  of  water  or  not.  The  ore  is  then  shoveled  to  the  picking  table.  Boys 
pick  the  three  grades  of  good  ore  into  boxes,  and  scrape  the  waste  to  the  floor, 
from  which  it  is  later  wheeled  to  the  dump.  The  fines  from  the  tank  go  to 
the  jigs. 

At  Mill  27,  a  table  7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  sloping  S"*  50'  from  end  to  end, 
is  used.  On  each  side  is  a  ledge  8  inches  wide  and  3  inchses  high,  on  which  are 
old  Blake  breaker  toggles,  which  serve  as  pounding  blocks  for  cobbing.  The 
run  of  mine  is  raked  along  the  central  trough,  which  is  32  inches  wide,  while 
men  stand  at  the  sides  and  cob  the  ore.  It  yields  smelting  ore  to  a  bin  and 
concentrating  ore  to  a  breaker. 

Mill  19  h^  a  fixed  picking  table  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  6  feet 
on  a  side. 

PiOKiNG  Chutes. — ^In  Mill  30  there  are  18  picking  chutes,  each  4  feet  6 
inches  long,  32  inches  wide,  26  inches  deep,  sloping  39°,  with  checks  in  them  to 
control  the  fiow  of  ore,  and  seats  on  whicn  the  pickers  sit  over  the  chutes.  The 
whole  contents  of  a  large  store  bin,  with  run  of  mine  which  has  been  through  a 
Blake  breaker,  passes  automatically  before  the  pickers,  who  pick  out  clean  smelt- 
ing ore  and  toss  it  into  a  bin.  The  rest  of  the  ore  goes  automatically,  by  a 
plate  conveyor  and  elevator,  to  the  rolls.  The  men  are  paid  so  much  per  ton  on 
the  product  picked,  provided  it  assays  up  to  the  standard.  This  is  a  most  simple 
device  for  inviting  the  picker  to  get  high  quantity  while  holding  him  to  good 
quality.  About  2|%  of  the  concentrating  ore  is  thus  picked  out.  In  Mill  31, 
about  1|%  of  the  concentrating  ore  is  picked  out  as  it  passes  from  bin  to  breaker. 

Mills  44,  46,  47  and  48  all  have  picking  chutes  6  to  10  feet  long,  sloping  20° 
to  30°,  narrowing  toward  the  lower  end,  on  which  the  rock  is  easily  pushed, 
with  the  aid  of  wetting,  from  the  bins  to  each  steam  stamp.  Bich  '%arrer' 
copper  is  picked  out  to  be  sent  to  the  furnace;  and  a  second  grade  of  rich  cop- 
per rock  is  saved,  to  be  fed  to  the  stamp  during  the  last  half  hour  before  chang- 
ing a  shoe.  Chips  of  wood,  rope  ends,  etc.  are  also  picked  out,  while  the  rest 
goes  direct  to  the  stamp. 

An  automatic  slate  picker,  consisting  of  a  chute  with  a  specially  desimed 
slotted  bottom,  is  used  for  cleaning  coal.  It  operates  by  virtue  of  the  fiat  shape 
of  the  slate." 

§  369.  Shaking  Tables. — ^Bartlett's  picking  table  is  an  inclined,  fiat  table, 
divided  into  a  number  of  conveying  troughs  by  longitudinal  partitions,  and 
receiving  a  lengthwise  shaking  motion  from  eccentrics.  The  table  is  inclined 
about  1  inch  in  9  inches,  or  sufficiently  to  cause  the  ore  to  move  down  the  slope. 
A  screen  at  the  upper  end,  with  0.25-inch  holes  and  a  spray  pipe  for  wash  water, 
removes  the  fines;  a  wide  central  conveying  trough  brings  the  rock;  and  three 
narrow  troughs  on  each  side  receive  three  qualities  of  picked  material.  These 
troughs  extend  from  the  screen  at  the  upper  end,  the  whole  length  of  the  table, 
and  deliver  the  various  products  into  separate  bins.  The  table  is  18  feet  long, 
4  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  moves  back  and  forth  on  rollers,  200  times  a  minute, 
a  distance  of  2  inches.  The  table  treats  5  to  10  tons  per  hour,  and,  with  breaker 
and  elevator,  the  cost  of  treatment  was  15  cents  per  ton.'^ 

Belt,  Hope  akd  Plate  CoifVEYORS  are  endless  belts  passing  over  two  drums, 
with  means  of  taking  up  the  slack  and  of  supporting  the  two  horizontal  parts 
of  the  belt.  The  belts  are  made  of  rubber,  of  steel  plates  or  pans,  and  some- 
times of  rope  matting,  of  wire  cloth,  or  of  wire  matting.  Pickers  can  stand  on 
each  side  and  pick  into  either  boxes  or  barrows,  or  into  a  central  trough  upon 
the  belt.     For  detailed  description  see  §  627. 

In  Mill  92,  a  chain  plate  conveyor,  25  feet  long  between  centers  of  drums. 
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and  35  inches  widey  was  fonnerly  used.  It  was  divided  longitudinally  into  three 
parts  by  two  iron  fins  on  each  plate.  The  center  part  was  10  inches  wide,  each 
side  part  12  inches  wide.  It  traveled  32  feet  per  minute.  The  ore  was  fed  to 
the  two  side  parts,  and  the  waste  picked  into  the  center  part  by  one  or  two 

men.  The  two  side  parts  de- 
livered to  a  double-jaw  breaker 
and  the  center  by  a  chute  to  the 
waste  dump.  This  plate  conveyor 
has  been  replaced  by  a  rubber  belt, 
from  which  waste  is  now  picked 
oflf. 

A  plate  conveyor  has  been  used 
for  coal,  of  such  form  that  the 
waste  can  be  picked  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  belt  and  put 
upon  the  lower  part.  Each  part 
delivers  its  product  automati- 
cally.' 

A  Revolving  Circulak  Table 
has  an  annular  picking  surface, 
upon  which  the  ore  is  fed  from  a 
chute  and  from  which,  after  the 
circuit  is  completed,  all  that  has 
not  been  picked  off  is  automatic- 
ally removed  by  a  fixed  diagonal 
scraper.  Fig.  296  shows  a  table 
having  an  outer  diameter  of  11 
feet  6  inches,  with  the  picking 
surface,  d,  26  inches  wide.  It  is 
supported  on  nine  horizontal 
arms,  c,  radiating  from  a  central 
hub,  b,  which  is  keyed  to  the 
vertical  shaft,  a.  These  arms  are 
supported  mainly  by  the  rods  f. 
Around  the  inner  margin  is  a 
raised  border  e,  5.3  inches  high, 
which  prevents  ore  being  knocked 
off  the  inner  edge.  The  table  is 
driven  by  the  worm  gearing  a^,  a^ ; 
and  requires  only  about  0.1  horse 
power.''  *°**  ^^  The  ore  fed  at  h 
is  rinsed  with  water  from  the  pipe 
h.  The  pickers  stand  round  the 
table  and  throw  either  waste  or 
rich  ore,  as  the  case  may  be,  into 
the  hopper  I;  and  what  remains 
on  the  table    is    delivered   into 
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FIG.  296. — BEVOLVINO  PICKING  TABLE. 


the  chute,  m,  by  a  scraper  not  shown  in  the  figure.  Another  method  is  for  each 
boy  to  pick  into  a  box  by  his  side.  Assays  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  last 
picker  will  show  whether  the  picking  is  carried  too  far  or  not  far  enough.  The 
surface  of  the  table  is  either  wood  or  plate  iron.  When  the  latter  is  used  it 
may  be  perforated  to  drain  off  the  rinsing  water,  or  the  table  may  slope  gently 
toward  the  edge  so  that  the  water  will  run  off  into  a  launder.  The  rinsing, 
however,  is  sometimes  done  before  the  ore  reaches  the  table- 
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In  the  Band  district.  South  Africa,  circular  tables  are  used  which  consist  of 
an  annular  picking  surface  25  to  30  feet  outside  diameter  and  without  any  cen- 
tral construction,  the  table  being  supported  on  rollers  beneath  as  shown  in  Fig. 
297.  It  is  driven  by  bevel  gearing  beneath.  Pickers  stand  inside  as  well  as 
outside- of  the  table.  This  construction  is  used  instead  of  that  shown  in  Fig. 
296  on  account  of  the  large  diameter.  EoUers  fastened  to  the  under  side  of 
the  table  and  running  on  a  fixed  rail  have  been  tried,  but  were  given  up  because 
pieces  of  rock  fell  on  the  rail  and  caused  trouble. 

An  intermittent  motion  has  been  applied  to  round  tables,  by  means  of  a  ratchet 
and  pawl,  because  a  uniform  speed  of  revolution  tends  to  make  the  pickers  dizzy.^^ 

The  Speed  of  the  moving  tables,  in  practice,  appears  to  vary  from  15  to  40 
feet  per  minute.  The  more  pickers,  or  the  less  material  to  be  picked  out^  the 
higher  mav  the  speed  be. 

§  370.  Summary. — Of  the  plants  visited  by  the  author,  two  (13  and  14)  have 
stationary  picking  tables  in  the  rock  houses;  four  (4,  12,  19  and  27)  have  sta- 
tionary tables  in  the  mills;  seven  (30,  31,  44,  46,  47,  48  and  65)  have  picking 
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FIG.  297. — SPECIAL  METHOD  OF  SUPPORTING  A  CIRCULAB  REVOLVING 

PICKING  TABLE. 


chutes;  seven  (5,  44,  48,  65,  73,  74  and  82)  pick  on  fixed  grizzlies;  one  (42) 
picks  on  a  vibrating  grizzly,  and  one  (92)  picks  on  a  rubber  conveying 
belt.  Of  the  22  instances  here  noted,  14  pick  on  chutes  or  grizzlies,  showing 
that  it  is  more  common  to  sacrifice  height  than  to  install  the  more  complex 
conveying  belts.  In  many  of  these  instances  the  fall  was  necessary  for  other 
reasons,  and  these  simple  designs  are  found,  in  these  cases,  to  serve  as  well  as 
the  moving  tables.  The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  tables  is  that  they  furnish 
picking  facilities  without  loss  of  height. 

Comparisons. — ^Moving  tables  are  discharged  automatically,  while  stationary 
horizontal  tables  must  be  discharged  by  hand.  When  more  than  one  mineral  is 
to  be  picked  out,  moving  tables  have  tho  advantage  that  each  picker  selects  only 
one  grade,  and  therefore  does  better  work ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  mana- 
gers prefer  to  have  a  single  picker  do  all  of  the  work  on  any  batch  of  ore,  because 
that  fixes  the  responsibility,  and  in  such  cases  fixed  tables  must  be  used.  The 
fixed  tables  have  the  further  advantage  that  they  cost  much  less.  Of  the  mov- 
ing tables,  the  circular  form  shown  in  Fig.  296  is  much  simpler  and  cheaper 
to  construct  than  the  belts. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

JIGS. 

§  371.  Pbinciple,  Purpose  and  Definitions. — ^The  work  of  hydraulic  jigs 
depends,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  action  of  two  currents  of  water,  an  upward  and  a 
downward,  alternating  with  each  other  in  quick  succession,  upon  a  bed  of  sand 
supported  by  a  screen.  Sands  of  two  or  more  specific  gravities,  during  the  up- 
ward movement,  called  pulsion,  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  law  of 
hindered  settling  (see  §  466).  During  the  downward  movement,  called  suction, 
small  grains  wherever  they  are  free  to  do  so,  move  downward  through  the  inter- 
stices between  the  large  grains.  In  continuous  jigs  there  is  generally  also  a 
surface  carrying  current  which  serves  to  transport  the  lighter  grains  forward 
until  they  are  discharged  over  the  tail ;  sometimes  this  is  done  by  a  mechanical 
device. 

The  machines  to  be  described  under  this  heading  are  of  two  classes:  jigs  with 
movable  sieves,  which  obtain  the  currents  by  pushing  the  sieve  up  and  down  in 
the  water,  either  by  hand  or  by  power ;  and  jigs  with  fixed  sieves  in  which  the 
currents  of  water  are  produced  either  by  a  plunger  or  by  a  stream  of  hydraulic 
water  brought  from  a  hydrant  into  the  hutch,  that  is,  the  space  beneath  the 
sieve,  or  by  both.  The  fixed  sieve  jigs  are  by  far  the  more  common.  This 
hydraulic  water  acts  to  modify  both  pulsion  and  suction.  Its  increase  adds  to 
the  former  and  diminishes  the  latter.  It  may  be  increased  to  an  amount  that 
will  stop  suction  altogether;  this,  however,  is  more  a  theoretical  idea  than  a 
practical  method,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  water  required  to  accomphsh 
the  result.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  hydraulic  water  is  reduced  to  zero,  then 
suction  is  increased  to  the  maximum  and  suction  equals  pulsion. 

The  jigs  have  proved  the  most  valuable  concentrators  yet  devised  for  all  the 
coarse  products  and  they  succeed  also  upon  comparatively  fine  products,  but 
have  never  been  used  to  advantage  for  slimes.  For  this  reason  there  is  only  one 
instance  where  they  are  used  in  gold  stamp  mills — ^in  Mill  66,  where  they  are 
reported  to  be  run  successfully.  They  can  be  used  in  the  separation  of  two, 
three  or  four  minerals,  for  example,  quartz,  blende,  pyrite  and  galena.  The 
coarse  jigs  can  be  used  to  save  clean  lump  ore  and  to  send  the  lumps  of  included 
grains  to  the  crushers  to  be  recrushed.  The  fine  jigs  can  be  used  to  yield  pure 
heads,  middlings  for  recrushing  and  washing,  and  tailings  clean  enough  to 
throw  away.  The  feed  to  jigs  may  be  sized  products,  sorted  products,  or  natural 
products.  Jigs  are,  as  a  rule,  final  washers,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  products 
which  they  turn  out  are  one  or  two  finished  products — ^heads,  or  tailings,  or  both. 
Besides,  they  generally  yield  one  unfinished  product  which  may  be  either  the 
heads,  the  middlings  or  the  tailings,  according  to  the  method  of  running. 

The  products  of  a  jig  are  designated  as  follows:  (1)  Tailings,  which  form 
the  top  layer  and  are  either  skimmed  off  the  top  intermittently  by  hand,  or  are 
carried  over  the  tail  continuously  by  the  carrying  current.     (2)   Coarse  con- 
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centrates,  which  form  the  heavy  or  lower  layer  upon  the  sieve,  and  are  composed 
of  grains  too  coarse  to  go  through.  These  may  be  removed  intennitteatly  by 
skimming,  or  continuously  by  devices  called  discharges.  (3)  Hutch  product, 
the  "Hutch"  or  fine  concenlrates,  is  the  part  which  goes  through  the  sieve.  It 
is  discharged  intennittently  by  shoveling  or  by  a  gate,  or  continuously  by  a  run- 
ning spigot  or  by  an  elevator.  A  jig  may  be  run  to  make  any  two  or  all  three 
of  the  preceding  products-  Before  taking  up  the  details  of  jigs,  the  following 
definitions  will  be  given  of  three  terms  as  they  will  be  used  by  the  author:  The 
bottom  bed  is  the  lower  layer  on  the  sieve,  consisting  of  heavy  mineral.  The 
top  layer  ia  the  upper  layer,  consisting  mainly  of  gangue  from  which  the  heavy 
mineral  is  in  the  process  of  being  separated.  The  whole  bed  is  the  phrase  used 
when  the  above  two  are  spoken  of  collectively. 
Movable  Sieve  Jigs  are  divided  into: 

Movable  sieve  hand  jigs. 

Continuous  movable  sieve  power  jigs. 

Intermittent  movable  sieve  power  jigs. 

Movable  Sieve  Hand  Jios. 

§  372.  This  form  of  jig  is  used  where  concentration  is  being  proved,  or 
where  the  plant  is  small,  or  where,  as  in  Missouri,  the  mines  are  pockety,  and  a 
large,  elaborate  mill  will  not  pay.  For  these  reasons,  the  hand  jig  will  be  con- 
sidered in  considerable  detail. 

The  jig  (see  Figs.  298a  to  300c)  consists  of  a  jig  box  Q  with  a  screen  bottom 


FIG.  298a. — SIDE  VIEW  OF  HAND  JIG  iT  MILL  13.  MQ.  898c. — ^EFD  TCBW. 


FIG.  a98&. — PLAN 


f.  Jigging  Box. 

r.  Lattice. 

r.  Counterwe^ht  Boi. 

'■.  Slip  Joint. 
r,.  cxcau^laI}  i-n-m.  a.  Adjusting  Arcs. 
F.  Supporting  Posts.  O.  AuxiliaryConnoctingRod. 


B,  two  connecting  rods  C,  a  jigging  lever  i>,  and  often  a  secondary  lever  E,  two 
Hupporting  posts  F,  and  a  jigging  tank  A  filled  with  water.  The  jigging  tank 
is  made  of  wood.     In  Mill  2  it  is  also  lined  with  plate-iron  -^  inch  thick.     The 
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jig  boJt  is  a  horizontal,  reefangular  frame  of  boards  on  edge.  The  screen  is 
placed  from  2  to  3  inches  above  the  bottom  to  destroy  the  evil  effect  of  side  ciir- 
rents  upon  the  whole  bed.  This  space  jb  also  used  for  lattice  supports  for  the 
screen  if  it  is  needed  {see  Fig.  298c.)  When  a  grating  is  used  as  a  sieve,  how- 
ever, no  lattice  is  required  (see  Fig,  300(f,) 

The  connecting  rods  C  are  arranged  with  adjusting  arcs  K  to  level  the  screen 
sidewise  (see  Fig.  299a.)  The  endwise  leveling  is  done  upon  the  posts.  If 
out  of  level,  the  whole  bed  will  work  to  one  aide  or  the  other.  The  jigging  lever 
is  made  in  two  ways.  Either  the  pivot  is  between  the  point  of  application  and 
delivery  of  power,  or  by  using  two  levers  the  pivot  ia  virtually  at  the  end  of  the 


PIQ.  299a. — ELEVATION  OF  HAND  JIG  AT  MILL  1. 
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Fio.  2996. — ^PLAW. 

lever.  The  first  scheme  (Pig.  300a)  requires  an  npwarcl  push,  the  second  (Figs. 
898(1  and  299a)  a  downward  pneh  on  the  lever  to  give  the  downward  strong 
impulse  to  the  jig  box,  which  is  necessary  for  effective  jigging.  The  second 
form  appears  to  be  easier  to  work  than  the  first.  The  long  leverage  shown  in 
Fig.  S99a  is  probably  dae  to  the  fact  that  this  jig  is  used  in  a  mill  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  jigging  lever  is  best  at  the  height  of  the  hips,  although 
sometimes  used  up  over  the  head  of  the  operator,  and  his  labor  is  easier  and 
more  effective  if  he  stands  on  a  spring  board. 

To  make  the  downward  movement  of  the  screen  more  sudden  and  therefore 
remove  momentarily  the  screen  support  from  under  the  ore  bed  more  effectively, 
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a  Blip  joint  J  is  used,  causing  a  downward  blow  to  be  imparted  to  the  screen.  In 
Figs.  398a  and  300a  this  is  a  slot  in  the  top  of  the  connecting  rods.  In  Fig. 
399a  a  connecting  rod  0  slides  through  the  secondary  lever  E. 

A  counter  weight  may  be  required,  as  in  Fig.  298a,  to  balance  the  jibing 
levers;  this  is  not  needed  in  Fig,  300a  because  of  the  weight  of  the  loaded  jig, 
and  in  Fig.  899a  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  secondary  lever. 

Bittinger  speaks  of  hand  jigs  supported  on  spring  timbers,  with  the  jigging 
lever  omitted,  the  jigging  being  done  by  hand  directly  over  the  jig.  This  can  be 
done  only  in  a  small  sized  jig  box. 

§  373.  The  method  of  working  is  to  charge  up  the  jig  box  with  ore  of  proper 
size  and  depth.  The  coarser  the  ore,  the  deeper  the  whole  bed  may  be,  and  the 
deeper  the  whole  bed,  the  greater  the  output,  but  when  too  deep  the  separation 
by  gravity  is  hindered.     It  is  jigged  with  the  proper  amount  of  stroke  and  num- 


FIO.  300a. — BIDE  ELEVATION  OF  HAND  JIG  AI 
lULL  S. 


FIO.  300c. — ^ENS  ELB7ATI0M. 


Fia.  300(f.— ONE  SECTION 
OF  8CBSEN, 


no.  300t. — PLAN. 

ber  of  etrokes  per  minute  (the  coarser  the  ore,  the  longer  the  stroke  and  the 
lees  the  number  per  minute),  giving  a  sharp  downward  motion  to  the  screen 
to  release  the  whole  bed  from  it  and  bo  allow  the  ore  particles  to  settle  through 
the  water  under  hindered  Bettling  conditions.  The  motion  should  be  stronger 
vith  coarse  than  fine  ore.  The  return  movement  brings  the  water  back  through 
the  screen  and  uses  suction  to  draw  down  the  fine  concentrates.  Experience 
only  will  give  exact  data  on  the  speed,  the  amount  of  throw  and  the  number 
of  strokes  required  for  different  ores,  but  a  general  idea  of  the  adjustments  used 
may  be  gained  from  Table  368. 

When  the  jigging  is  finished,  the  lever  is  raised  or  lowered,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  fastened  to  its  hitching  post  L  (see  Figs.  300a-300c).  The  screen 
is  thereby  lifted  out  of  water.    The  top  layer  is  skimmed  off  with  a  short 
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handled  hoe  and  thrown  upon  its  heap.  More  ore  is  charged  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  the  concentrates  have  accumulated;  then,  after  the  top  layer  is 
removed,  the  middle  portion  is  skimmed  off,  generally  to  be  returned ;  the  bot- 
tom layer,  which  has  accumulated  up  to  2  or  4  inches  deep,  is  skimmed  off  as 
concentrates.  The  hutch  product  which  accumulates  vertically  beneath  the 
screen,  is  shoveled  out  when  sufficient  material  has  accumulated,  and  the  fine 
sludge  which  settles  in  the  rear  part  of  the  jig  tank,  is  taken  out  separately. 
Some  of  the  tanks  are  made  large  on  purpose  to  secure  this  fine  product  and  in 
this  case  a  partition  coming  up  two-thirds  of  the  way,  will  keep  the  coarse  hutch 
out  of  the  fine  sludge.  The  coarse  concentrates  and  hutch  products  are  gen- 
t^ rally  treated  again  on  a  finishing  jig  with  finer  screen  and  make  concentrate? 
and  hutch  ready  to  ship.  The  sludge  may  be  rich  enough  to  ship,  or  it  may 
need  huddle  treatment  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  standard.  Where  two 
minerals  which  belong  to  different  markets,  for  example,  galena  and  blende, 
are  concentrated,  they  may  be  separated  on  a  finishing  jig. 

Where  recrushing  of  middlings  is  not  to  be  resorted  to,  the  jig,  after  several 
times  having  had  tailings  skimmed  off  from  it  and  new  ore  charged,  will  be 
skimmed,  yielding  tailings  or  top  layer,  middlings  to  be  returned,  and  coarse 
concentrates  or  bottom  layer.  The  object  of  taking  thfise  middlings  is  in  order 
that  the  concentrates  may'  be  freer  from  quartz  and  the  tailings  freer  from 
ore.  It  also  furnishes  a  layer  on  the  sieve  which  prevents  gangue  from  rattling 
down  into  the  hutch  while  the  next  charge  is  being  put  on.  After  these  mid- 
dlings have  been  returned  a  few  times,  making  an  accumulation  of  them,  the 
attendant  will  insensibly  take  off  his  tailings  a  little  richer  and  his  coarse  con- 
centrates a  little  poorer.  This  is  his  only  way  of  disposing  of  the  included 
grains  for  which  his  plant  has  no  special  provision. 

A  hydrant  with  water  almost  shut  off,  an  overflow  pipe  and  a  little  settling 
tank,  may  be  provided  for  keeping  the  water  at  a  constant  level  in  the  jig  tank, 
or  water  may  be  added  by  a  bucket  from  time  to  time.  One  or  more  holes  are 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  jig  tank,  near  the  bottom,  one  below  the  other,  for 
drawing  off  the  water  when  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  sludge. 

§  374.  Table  268  gives  the  practice  in  the  mills.  They  all  yield '  products 
as  follows:  (1)  Top  layer,  which  is  waste  except  in  Mill  3,  No.  3  jig,:and  Mill 
2  when  re-treating  hutch,  in  both  of  which  the  top  layer  is  clean  blende.     (2) 
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AbbrerlatloiUL—Ftsfeet;  In.=slnohe8;  No.snumber;  scr.s 


6 


1 
1 


3 


Jig  Box. 


Length 


Ft    Id. 
8-7 
4^ 

4-0 

44) 

8-8 


Width. 


Ft  In. 
1-8 
1-10 

M 

9-0 


Depth. 


Inches. 

10 
10 
19 


Jig  Tank. 


Length 


Ft  In. 
4-9 
5-0 

6-0 

5-0 

5-8H 


Width. 


Ft.  In. 
4-8 
6^ 

6-0 

6^ 


Depth. 


Ft  In. 
9-9 
9-10 

4-0 

44) 

1-10 


81 

(•) 
(«) 


Site  of 
Sieve  Hole. 


In 

H 
H 
(0J4 


Mm. 
9.5 
9.6 

15.9 

0.6 

(t)6.85 


Length  of 


Long 
Lever 
Arm. 


Ft  In. 
16-0 


11-0 


Short 
Lever 
Arm. 

Ft  In. 


9-0 


Undersiae  of 
From  screen,  S1.8 

mm.  to  Oi  ^) 
From    rolls,  19L1 

mm.  to  a  ih) 
From  No.  1  jig, 

19.1  mm.  to  0. 
19.7  mm.  to  a  (t) 


(o)  The  sieve  is  9  inches  above  the  bottom,  (b)  A  9-mesh  wire  screen,  (c)  This  is  the  virtual  length  of  the 
lever.  <d)  The  sieve  is  8  inches  above  the  bottom,  (e)  Cast-iron  grating.  (/)  The  grate  bars  are  triangular, 
yi  inch  deep,  H  inch  wide,  and  have  the  apex  downward,  (g)  In  jif^ng  this  a  bottom  bed  is  used  6  mches 
deep  for  guena  and  8  inches  for  blende,  (a)  The  jig  treats  this  stuff  at  the  rate  of  44.4  tons  per  94  hours. 
using  a  s&oke  of  the  jig  sieve  of  about  1  inch,    (i)  About 

The  second  layer  which  is  returned  to  the  same  jig  except  in  Mill  2  on  zinc  ore 

where  it  is  blende.     (3)  The  bottom  layer  or  coarse  concentrates,  which  are 
all  finished  except  in  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs  of  Mill  3  where  they  are  sent  to 
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the  following  jig.  (4)  Hutch  products,  which  in  Mill  1  are  re-treated  on  the 
same  jig,  using  an  S-mesh  sieve  laid  on  top  of  the  coarse  sieve,  and  yield  top 
layer  which  is  waste,  middle  layer  which  is  returned,  bottom  layer  and  hutch 
which  are  both  shipped.  In  Mill  2,  when  treating  galena  ore,  the  hutch  is  a 
finished  product,  but  on  blende  ore  the  hutch  is  re-jigged  with  a  galena  bot- 
tom bed  and  then  yields  only  galena  in  the  hutch,  the  blende  remaining  up 
in  the  coarse  concentrates.  For  jigging  coarse  galena  ore  60  throws  per  min- 
ute, for  blende  ore  100  per  minute  and  for  the  blende  hutch  120  per  minute  are 
used.  In  Mill  3,  the  hutches  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs  each  go  to  the  next  follow- 
ing jig;  that  of  No.  3  jig  is  finished  galena.  The  number  of  throws  is  120 
per  minute  and  the  time  of  jigging  is  four  minutes. 

In  Mill  13  the  jigs  here  described  were  formerly  used,  but  have  since  given 
way  to  power  jigs. 

The  labor  required  in  all  the  mills  is  one  man  to  a  jig,  which  is  high  com- 
pared with  machine  jigs.  The  capacity  given  by  Rittinger  for  his  hand  jig 
is  3  to  4  cubic  feet  of  ore  per  hour  for  each  square  foot  of  sieve  surface.  Hand 
jigs  cost  about  $20  each  and  require  little  repairs.  They  can  be  put  together 
anywhere  with  a  saw,  axe,  chisel,  auger  and  a  few  simple  iron  pieces. 

In  practice,  the  walls  of  the  jig  box  may  or  may  not  project  above  the  water 
during  all  parts  of  the  stroke.  When  it  projects  above,  then  suction  is  equal 
to  pulsion,  that  is  to  say,  just  as  much  water  will  go  down  through  the  jig 
bed  per  stroke  as  rises  up  through  it.  When,  however,  the  box  is  immersed, 
according  to  the  amount  of  immersion,  suction  will  be  more  or  less  diminished, 
leaving  piilsion  as  much  as  before  and  giving  a  much  softer  and  more  open 
whole  bed  and  one  which  would  complete  the  separation  into  layers  in  much 
shorter  time.  This  is  true  because  of  the  lift  pump  action  of  a  jig,  referred 
to  by  Hoppe*%  which  allows  the  water  to  rise  more  easily  than  to  go  down 
through  a  jig  bed;  here  the  water  so  pumped  up  flows  over  the  sides  when  the 
jig  is  immersed.  The  latter  method  would  be  preferable  for  closely  sized  ma- 
terial, the  former,  probably,  for  mixed  sizes. 

The  hand  jig  is  a  valuable  means  of  testing  the  best  conditions  for  treating 
any  ore  by  jigging  as  it  can  be  varied  so  easily  and  the  results  obtained  so 
directly. 

For  small  hand  jigs  with  either  movable  or  fixed  sieves^  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  subject  of  testing  in  Chapter  XXI. 

Continuous  Movable  Sieve  Power  Jigs. 

§376.  All  of  these  jigs  have  in  common  a  jigging  tank,  a  jigging  screen 
and  frame,  and  in  most  cases  some  special  connecting  joint  between  the  tank 
and  frame;  some  mechanism  for  giving  the  sieve  its  vertical  oscillations;  a 
feeder  for  bringing  ore  at  a  constant  speed ;  and  hydraulic  water  supplied,  to 
the  hutch.  They  also  have  devices  for  removing  the  tailings,  the  coarse  concen- 
trates and  the  hutch  product,  and  for  elevating  the  tailings  water,  in  general 
returning  it  into  the  hutch  of  the  machine.  These  devices  enable  them  to  have 
a  high  capacity  and  a  low  consumption  of  water.  As  generally  run  they  have 
strong  suction  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  water  that  passes  up  through 
the  bed  has  to  pass  down  again. 

§  376.  Movable  Sieve  Ji6  at  Przibram."* — A  movable  sieve  jig  used  at  Przi- 
bram  (see  Figs.  301a  and  301fe)  has  a  screen  frame  of  sheet  iron  sides  and  ends,  6 
feet  long,  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  8  inches  deep,  with  a  horizontal  screen  and  a  cross 
partition  A  4.13  inches  high,  dividing  it  in  halves.  The  screen  frame  is  oscil- 
lated up  and  down  by  two  eccentrics,  connecting  rods  B  and  cross  bars  attached 
to  it    The  eccentrics  are  capable  of  giving  2.07  inches  throw  and  less,  and 
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make  140  throws  per  minnte.  The  feeder  is  a  hopper  and  trough,  jerked  bj 
cam  B  and  spring.  The  tank  has  under  the  two  halves  of  the  Bcrecn  two  hap- 
pen with  front  side  vertical  and  with,  continuously  discharging  spigots  f  for 
removing  the  butch  products.  Around  the  frame,  upon  the  tank  a  wooden 
strip  and  a  small  angle  iron  make  an  approximately  tight  joint  to  prevent  splash- 
inff.  The  tail  Q  is  of  sheet  iron,  curved  to  allow  the  waste  to  pass  over  into  the 
vdl  of  a  screw  elevator,  which  removes  the  sand  with  but  little  water.  The 
water  is  elevated  about  4  inches  by  a  revolving  propeller  and  is  sent,  probablj, 
back  into  the  two  hutches.  The  coarse  concentrates  are  discharged  through  a 
short,  vertical  tube  C  attached  to  the  screen,  which  slides  in  a  fixed  tube  d 
below  for  conducting  away  the  concentrates.  A  poppet  valve  over  the  inontti 
of  this  tube  is  opened  from  time  to  time  to  let  the  concentrates  pass  out  A 
sheet  iron  cylinder  6  inches  in  diameter  and  covered  by  a  1-mm.  screen  is  placed 
OTer  this  poppet  valve  to  prevent  the  quartz  from  coming  down  with  the  coai« 
concentrates.  This  cylinder  is  made  adjustable  up  and  down.  This  jig  is  de- 
signed for  treating  sized  products  from  4  mm.  to  30  mm.  in  diameter.   At 
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OF      HOTABLB      aiBTB      JIO      AT 
PRZIBHAM. 

Przibram  it  is  used  on  6-mm.  product,  with  a  stroke  of  1.24  inches.  It  reqnim 
2.9  horse  power.     The  tailings  discharge  continuously,  the  heads  periodically. 

§  377.  The  Bradfohd  Eccbnthio  Jiq. — This  is  a  movable  sieve  power  jig, 
and  Figs.  302a-302(f  illustrate  the  pattern  used  for  many  years  in  concentrst- 
ing  hematite  at  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri.  The  jigging  box  d  is  of  cast  iron. 
3  feet  1  inch  long,  1  foot  7J  inches  wide  and  1  foot  7  inches  deep.  The  screai 
fc  is  6  inches  below  the  top  at  the  feed  side  and  ends  and  %\  inchee  below  the 
top  at  the  tail  side;  an  adjustable  slide  ;,  held  in  place  by  bolts,  enables  the 
last  to  be  increased  as  desired,  up  to  5  inches.  The  screen  is  supported  by  i 
lattice  of  three  lengthwise  bars  I  resting  edgewise  upon  six  crosswise  bars  n 
all  of  which  are  f  inch  thick,  IJ  inches  hign  and  are  cast  in  one  piece  in  * 
frame  which  is  bolted  inside  the  jig  box. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  jigging  box  are  extension  fins  p  on  the  sides  2  feet  H 
inches  long,  7J  inches  wide,  fg  inch  thick,  and  on  the  ends  1  foot  5|  inchef 
long  and  of  the  same  width  and  thickness  as  those  on  the  sides.  The  jigging 
box,  at  its  lower  end,  extends  into  a  fixed  frame  r  of  1-inch  thick  cast  iron,  3 
feet  3  inches  long,  1  foot  9}  inches  wide  and  15  inches  higb^  which,  as  the 
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jiji;  bos  rieee  and  falls,  confineB  the  currents  and  guides  the  concentrates  and 
tailings  each  to  itsproper  destination.  Tbis  fized  frame  ie  bolted  to  the  walls 
of  ibe  jig  tank.  The  power  is  applied  by  a  shaft  t  with  fly-wheel  u  and  speed 
cone  pulley  v,  imparting  motion  to  the  jigging  box  by  two  eccentrics  f  and  con- 
necting rods  «.    The  boxes  for  this  shaft  are  npon  cast-ixon  standards  a  bolted 
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FIG.  302c. — END  VIEW  OF 
TANK. 


FIQ-  303a. — END  SEC- 
TION OP  BKADFOBD 
BOCENTBIO  JIO. 
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PIG.  302d.— eiDB  SBCnOM  OF 
TANK. 


to  the  jig  tank.  The  jigging  box  at  c  nma  in  its  vertical  path  between  adjosta- 
ble  guides  upon  the  standards.  The  weight  of  the  jigging  box  and  charge  is 
taken  up  by  two  helical  springs  u>,  one  at  eadi  end,  to  even  the  work  of  the 
eccentrics.  On  the  tail  side  ia  a  discharge  spout  x  for  discharging  the  tailings 
outside  of  the  fixed  frame. 
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The  jig  tank  «  is  9  feet  long  and  7  feet  deep  and  is  mounted  for  two  jigging 
boxes.  It  is  built  of  wood  with  two  compartments  4  feet  6  inches  and  2  fef t 
10  inches  wide  respectively,  the  former  A  for  the  heads,  which  pass  through  the 
screen,  and  the  latter  B  for  the  tailings,  which  overflow  at  the  tailings  side  and 
pass  down  through  the  spout  supplied  for  that  purpose.  The  tailings  side  of 
the  fixed  frame  r  forms  an  upward  extension  to  the  partition  y,  dividing  the 
two  compartments.  The  bottoms  of  the  two  compartments  are  hopper-shaped 
and  form  the  boots  of  the  elevators  which  remove  the  two  products,  the  heads 
being  delivered  to  a  bin  and  the  tailings  to  a  car. 

The  feed  to  the  jig  was  a  sized  product  and  its  amount  was  regulated  by  a 
corrugated  cylindrical  feeder  run  by  worm  gear.  The  jigging  is  done  upon  a 
bottom  bed  of  coarse  ore,  and  the  concentrates  pass  down  through  the  screen, 
while  the  tailings  go  over  the  tail  side.  The  jigging  tanks  are  automatically 
kept  full  of  water. 

In  Mill  4  a  Bradford  jig  is  used  which  has  but  one  sieve  i  in  a  tank  (see 
Figs.  303a-303(2),  for  separating  limonite  from  quartz.    The  general  construe- 
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FIG.  303ci— RAKB. 

tion  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  Iron  Mountain  jig,  with  the  exception  that 
automatic  rakes  are  used  for  removing  the  ore  and  the  waste  up  inclined 
troughs  a.  For  this  purpose  the  bottom  of  the  jigging  tank  slopes  in  two  direc- 
tions from  a  dividing  partition  6.  The  concentrates,  passing  through  the  sieve, 
roll  down  into  one  trough  d  while  the  tailings  going  over  the  edge  of  the  jig 
box  go  into  another  c  Two  xakes  e  operate,  one  in  the  concentrates  trough, 
the  other  in  the  tailings  trough.  Each  rake  handle  /  is  attached  to  a  crank- 
pin  g  having  a  radius  of  3  feet,  and  as  the  crank-pin  is  returning  on  the  under 
part  of  its  path,  the  rake  handle  lies  upon  a  guide  pulley  h  and  holds  up  the 
rake.  When  the  crank-pin  has  returned  and  starts  away  again,  it  rises,  to  the 
upper  part  of  its  path  and  the  rake  descends  to  withdraw  the  product  in  the 
trough.  -    .  '    ''     , 

No.  1  jig  of  Mill  4  is  fed  with  stuflF  which  passes  through  a  1-inch;  (25.4 
mm.)  screen  and  rests  on  a  ^-inch  (12.7  mm.)  screen;  No.  2  jig,  through  a 
i-indi  on  a    ^V'i^ch  (1.56  mm.)  screen.     No.  1  has  a  throw  of  i  inch  and 
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makes  188  throws  per  minute.    Both  use  bottom  beds  of  lump  ore  on  the  sieves^ 
and  yield  heads  to  picking  table  and  tailings  to  waste. 

§  378.  The  Conkling  Jig.^* — (See  Fig.  304.) — This  is  a  circular,  movable 
sieve  jig  which  is  fed  near  the  circumference  and  discharged  at  the  center.  The 
screen  is  3  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  TV'i^ch  (7.9  mm.)  hole,  and  re- 
volves 7  times  per  minute,  to  give  an  even  distribution  of  the  feed.  It  is  fed 
with  dry  ore,  \  inch  (G.35  mm.)  to  0  in  size  and  uses  a  bottom  bed  consisting 
of  ore  of  the  size  of  hickory  nuts.  It  has  260  pulsations  per  minute  of  |  inch 
given  to  it  and  yields  tailings  and  hutch  products  only,  both  of  which  are  taken 
out  by  elevators.  The  downward  movement  of  the  sieve  is  rapid;  the  upward 
is  slow.  .  The  capacity  on  magnetite  at  Lyon  Mountain,  New  York,  was  5  tons 
per  hour  and  it  used  135  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  or  1,620  gallons  per  ton 
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1.  Bevel- wheel. 

2.  Pinion. 

3.  Upright  shaft. 

4.  Shoe. 

5.  Link. 

6.  Upper  collar. 

7.  Trunnion-piece. 

8.  Lower  collar. 

9.  Outside  nut. 

10.  Flange. 

11.  Inside  nut. 

12.  Standard. 
14.  Hoop. 


16.  Scroen-plates. 

18.  Spider. 

19.  Key. 

20.  Cone. 

21.  Water -sleeve. 

22.  Water-box. 

23.  Lower  elevator-box. 

24.  Lower  elevator-shaft. 

25.  Band-arms. 

26.  Cam-wheel. 

27.  36-inch  pulley. 

28.  Pinion-shaft. 
30.  Lever-beam. 

45.  Splash-rim. 


81.  Yokes. 

82.  Lever-shaft. 

83.  Driving-shaft. 

84.  Top  elevator-shaft. 

85.  24-mch  pulley. 
36.  Flange-pulleys. 

88.  Spring-pole. 

89.  Strap. 

40.  Bumper. 

41.  3-inch  water-pipe. 

42.  Beg^lating-valve. 

48.  Outlet-pipe  to  tail-race. 
44.  Tub. 


of  ore  treated.  One  man  or  boy  tended  two  jigs.  The  feed  contained  43.6% 
iron;  the  concentrates  66.9%  iron,  and  the  tailings  22.9%  iron. 

§  379.  The  Schranz  Jig. — This  is  a  rectangular  jig  with  a  screen  frame  9 
feet  6  inches  long,  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  divided  into  seven  panels.  It  has  a 
water-tight  bellows  joint  of  leather  or  rubber  connecting  it  with  a  V  tank  below, 
which  is  divided  into  as  many  hutches  as  desired,  each  with  a  separate  spigot. 
It  receives  motion  from  vertical  rode  which  are  driven  from  rocking  eccentrics. 
It  is  used  for  jigging  slimes  and  has  a  bottom  bed  which  decreases  in  thickness 
toward  the  tail.  "One  machine  treats  450  kilos-  of  the  finest  crude  ore  per  hour, 
using  65  liters  water  per  minute^  requiring  less  water  (J),  but  more  power  than 
a  16-foot  slime  table,  and  making  cleaner  tailings."^' 

§  380.  BiLHABZ  Oblong,  Movable  Sieve  Power  Jig,  used  in  Freiberg,  has 
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an  iron  screen  frame  30  inches  long^  13  inches  wide  at  the  head,  10  inches  wide 
at  the  tail  and  1^  inches  height  of  tail.  It  is  made  narrower  at  the  tail  to 
hasten  the  work,  as  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  first  third  of  the  length.  It 
is  oscillated  by  a  single  eccentric  with  T  rod,  driving  two  forks  running  in 
guides.  The  four  feet  of  these  two  forks  are  bolted  to  the  screen  frame.  All 
round  the  screen  frame  is  a  leather  packing  to  prevent  the  water  from  rising 
between  it  and  the  tank.  The  tank  is  hopper-shaped  with  a  cross  partition  for 
making  two  hutch  products.  Two  or  more  of  these  jigs  are  usually  run  in 
series.  The  tail  of  the  jig  frame  has  a  spout  extending  over  the  edge  of  the 
tank  and  conveying  the  sand  and  water  to  the  next  jig.  This  is  possible,  owing 
to  the  lift  pump  action  of  the  jig,  which  elevates  the  water  above  the  jigging 
sand  to  a  higher  level  than  that  in  the  tank.  There  may  be  an  under  launder 
conveying  the  tank  overflow,  should  there  be  any,  to  the  next  jig.  The  concen- 
trates are  wholly  made  in  the  hutch,  and  screens  and  bottom  beds  are  used  to 
suit  these  conditions.  The  spigots  have  goose-necks  or  rising  discharges.  It 
has  220  pulsations  per  minute  of  5  mm.  each,  and  is  designed  for  treating  sand. 
Three  spitzlutten,  two  jigs  and  two  Bilharz  tables,  treat  3  tons  in  10  hours; 
the  jigs  treat  1  ton  each;  the  tables  i  ton  each. 

The  Bilhabz  Circular  Sieve  Power  Jiq. — ^This  machine  has  an  annular 
moving  jig  frame  divided  into  six  sectors,  2.2  m.  outer  diameter  and  0.674  m. 
inner  diameter.  It  receives  pulsations  from  a  central  eccentric  rod  through 
levers.  The  feed  is  distributed  at  the  outer  rim;  the  tailings  are  discharged 
inward  in  a  central  pipe;  and  the  hutches,  which  are  separate  for  each  com- 
partment, are  discharged  through  rising  goose-necks  around  the  circle.  With 
200  to  220  pulsations  per  minute  of  5  to  6  mm.,  it  treats  in  one  hour  30  cubic 
meters  of  pulp,  containing  1,200  kilos  of  dry,  solid  material. 

§  381.  The  Robinson  Jig  is  a  movable  sieve  jig  in  which  the  head  end  pul- 
sates the  most  and  the  tail  end  the  least.  This  movement  is  obtained  by  pivot- 
ing the  tail  end  to  the  tank  and  oscillating  the  head  end  by  means  of  a  crank. 
The  tank  is  12  feet  long,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  The  sieve  is  10  feet  long 
with  grate  bars  extending  the  whole  length.  Above  the  sieve  are  cross  dams  4 
inches  high  to  keep  the  bottom  bed  in  place.  It  jigs  through  the  sieve  into  the 
hutch  and  also  has  side  discharges  to  prevent  the  bottom  bed  from  getting  too 
deep,  which  discharge  coarse  concentrates  into  the  hutch.  It  has  80  pulsations 
per  minute  and  requires  500  pounds  of  material  for  the  bottom  bed.  The  water 
reaches  1  foot  above  the  sieve.  In  Southern  Missouri,  where  both  are  used,  it 
saves  10%  more  than  a  hand  jig  on  unsized  zinc-lead  ores.  The  tailings  pass 
over  the  tail  board  and  are  removed  by  an  elevator. 

§382.  The  Hancock  Vanning  Jig,"**  used  at  Broken  Hill,  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  other  parts  of  Australia,  has  a  jig  box  8  (see  Figs.  305(^3056) 
about  2.5X20  feet  inside  dimensions,  with  tail  board  about  4  inches  high. 
This  jig  box  is  suspended  in  the  jigging  tank  by  four  T-bolts  and  two  cross 
bars  J.  The  cross  bars  extend  horizontally  beyond  the  sides  of  tiie  jigging 
tank  and  are  supported  upon  four  vertical  connecting  rods  D.  These  receive, 
at  their  lower  ends,  an  up  and  down  motion  from  four  short  levers  C  which  are 
moved  by  the  cam  wheel  A  through  the  long  weighted  levers  B.  A  hand  wheel 
H  raises  or  lowers  the  stop  F  and  controls  the  amount  of  the  motion.  There 
are  also  two  links  K,  one  on  each  end  of  the  head  cross  bar  which  connect  tiie 
latter  to  the  sides  of  the  jig  tank  and  thereby  maintain  the  stability  of  the  jig 
box.  The  points  of  connection  of  the  links  to  the  jig  tank  are  made  adjustable 
by  means  of  a  slot.  This  serves  to  vary  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  sieve 
to  any  desired  degree  from  about  25®  to  about  70**  with  the  horizontal.  The 
position  commonly  used  causes  the  jig  box  to  move  on  a  slope  of  about  45**  and 
thereby  gives  a  vanning  motion  to  the  sieve  and  compels  the  material  imder- 
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going  coDcestration  to  trayel  toward  the  tail  end  of  the  Bieve,  Water  is  sup- 
plied in  the  hutch  as  shovn  and  the  concentrates  paBS  through  the  eieve  and 
fall  into  compartments  in  the  hutch  from  which  they  are  drawn  off  as  desired, 
while  the  tailings  pass  over  the  end  of  the  sieve  into  a  special  compartment 

At  the  Moonta  mines  where  most  of  the  rock  is  crushed  through  a  sieve  with 
twenty  holes  to  the  square  inch,  one  of  these  jigs  treats  as  much  fts  175  tons  per 


no.  305a. — plan  of  thk  hancock  jia. 
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FIG.     306e. —  via.  305ti. — sectional  side  elevation  BE. 
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day  (prohahly  34  hours),  and  requirea  shout  two  horse  power.  The  feed  con- 
tains 2  to  4%  copper  and  the  concentrates  19  to  20%  copper.  In  other  places, 
the  capacity  varies  from  140  to  240  tons  in  24  hours. 

Hoofer's  Vanning  Jio,  used  in  this  country  to  treat  garnet,  is  a  movable 
sieTe  jig  which  bos  the  tail  end  of  its  jig  box  suspended  from  a  pivot  by  a  ver- 
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tical  rod  with  rigid  connection  to  the  box  and  of  adjustable  length-  The  head 
end  is  given  an  approximately  up  and  down  motion  by  a  vertical  connecting 
rod  leading  to  an  eccentric  while  the  tail  end  has  a  motion  very  nearly  horizontal. 
In  one  case  the  lengths  of  the  suspending  rods  at  the  tail, end  and  of  the  connect- 
ing rods  at  the  head  end  are  7  inches  and  69f  inches  respectively.  The  jig  box 
is  24  inches  wide  and  50.5  inches  long.  The  sieve  does  not  extend  all  the  way 
to  the  tail  end,  however,  but  is  replaced  by  a  solid  bottom  for  the  last  14.5  inches. 
The  sieve  has  a  slope  up  toward  the  head  end  which  is  adjustable  but  averages 
about  2.5°.  The  depth  of  material  on  the  sieve  varies  from  1.5  to  3  inches. 
The  throw  of  the  eccentric  varies  from  §  inch  to  1  inch.  The  jig  is  fed  at  the 
middle  and  the  vanning  motion  is  such  that  the  coarse  concentrates  work  up  to 
the  head  end  and  pass  over  automatically  in  case  of  an  easily  concentrating  ore, 
otherwise  they  are  skimmed  oflf;  the  concentrates  which  pass  through  the  sieve 
into  thie  hutch  are  lifted  out  by  a  bucket  elevator;  the  tailings  overflow  con- 
tinuously at  the  lower  end  of  the  sieve. 

This  jig  is  adapted  to  different  jigging  problems  on  stuff  between  \  inch  and 
30  mesh.  Its  capacity  ranges  from  5  tons  per  24  hours  on  the  finer  material 
to  7  tons  on  the  coarser. 

Intermittent,  Movable  Sieve,  Power  Jigs. 

§  383.  These  differ  from  the  continuous,  movable  sieve  jigs  in  that  the  feed- 
ers, the  hydraulic  water,  the  discharges  for  coarse  concentrates, ;  hutches  and 
tailings,  are  all  left  out.     They  are  practically  hand  jigs  adapted  to  power. 

Mill  12  has  as  No.  1  jigs  four  movable  sieve,  Cornish  jigs,  which  are  much 
like  the  hand  jig  in  Figs.  300a-300(i  except  that  they  are  driven  by  power.  The 
jigging  box  is  22  inches  wide,  46  inches  long,  7^inches  deep  above  the  screen  and 
3  inches  below  it.  It  is  made  of  1-inch  boards  and  has  a  .5-mesh  screen  in  it. 
The  jigging  lever  has  a  long  arm  of  4  feet  2  inches  and  a  short  arm  of  10  inches. 
The  long  arm  is  driven  by  an  eccentric  with  a  throw  of  5  inches;  giving  the  jig 
a  throw  of  1  inch.  The  tank  is  30  inches  wide,  54  inches  long  and  7  feet  deep. 
Its  feed  is  from  2  mesh  downward.  Ore  is  shoveled  into  the  jigging  box  until 
it  is  8  inches  deep;  then  the  jigging  box  is  connected  with  power  and  allowed  to 
jig  for  6  minutes.  Next,  the  lever  is  disconnected  with  the  power;  the  sieve 
is  lifted  out  of  the  water  and  held  there  by  a  hitching  post.  The  skimming 
by  hand  yields  top  skimmings  which  are  waste,  middlings  which  are  returned, 
coarse  concentrates  which  go  to  the  smelter,  and  the  hutch  which  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  until  it  is  finally  shoveled  to  No.  2  jigs.  There  are  two  No.  2  jigs 
and  nine  No.  3  jigs  similar  to  the  No.  1  jigs. 

At  the  Hartman  mine,  Friedensville,  Pennsylvania,  the  jig  is  similar  to  that 
in  Mill  12,  but  its  method  of  working  is  as  follows:  Starting  with  a  bed  of 
coarse  tailings  1  inch  thick  from  the  previous  skimming,  a  layer  2  inches  thick 
of  ore  to  be  concentrated  is  fed.;  After  jigging  for  five  minutes,  another  layer 
of  2  inches  is  added  and  the  jigging  repeated,  after  which  the  jig  is  lifted  out 
of  water  and  the  top  layer  of  limestone  tailings  is  skimmed  off.  This  is  re- 
peated until  the  box  is  half  full  of  coarse  concentrates,  when  the  top  layer  of 
limestone  skimmings  is  scraped  to  one  end,  the  concentrate?  removed,  the  skim- 
mings being  thrown  back  in  the  place  of  the  concentrates,  the  other  half  of  the 
concentrates  shoveled  out,  the  limestone  bed  spread  evenly  and  work  resumed. 
The  coarse  limestone  bed  prevents  the  new  charge  at  the  start  from  falling 
through  the  screen  without  being  erinched. 

At  the  Saucon  mine  at  Friedensville,  Pennsylvania,  a  "similar  jig  is"raised 
by  a  cam  and  dropped  by  its  own  weight.  It  has  an  automatic  'bell  discharge 
for  coarse  concentrates,  which  makes  the  machine  more  nearly  a  continuous 
machine. 
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Bittinger  describes  a  similar  jig,  raised  by  a  cam  and  forced  down  by  a  spring. 
For  the  capacity  of  it  he  gives  the  rule  that  every  square  foot  of  sieve  surface 
will  treat  3  to  4  cubic  feet  of  ore  per  hour.  He  further  says  that  one  man  can 
attend  to  two  jigs. 

Fixed  Sieve  Jigs. 

§  384.  In  these  machines  the  screen  is  stationary  and  the  water  is  forced  to 
rise  and  fall  through  it  by  the  action  of  a  piston  or  plunger  which  is  generally 
placed  in  an  adjacent  compartment  connected  with  the  hutch  or  space  below 
the  screen.  These  machines  are  almost  always  driven  by  power  and  are  the 
forms  in  general  use  to-day.  There  are  two  classes  of  these  jigs:  (1)  The  Harz 
type,  where  the  plunger  receives  its  up  and  down  motion  from  an  eccentric  re- 
volving at  uniform  rate.  (2)  The  accelerated  jigs,  in  which  some  form  of 
mechanism  is  adopted  to  give  the  plunger  more  rapid  motion  during  pulsion 
than  during  suction.  The  term  Harz  jig  has  been  used  loosely  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  The  author  has,  therefore,  adopted  the  above  definition  which 
is  the  one  commonly  accepted  in  the  United  States. 

§  385.  The  Harz  Type  of  Jigs. — This  machine  has  found  far  more  favor 
than  any  other  jigging  machine.  It  is  used  successfully  for  coarse  and  fine 
ores,  for  higher  and  lower  specific  gravity  minerals.  By  it  two,  three  and  even 
four  mineral  separations  can  be  made. 

It  consists  of  a  jigging  tank  with  vertical  longitudinal  partition,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  the  screen  upon  which  the  ore  rests ;  on  the  other  side  is  the  plunger 
for  creating  the  currents.  As  the  partition  does  not  reach  the  bottom,  there  is 
free  passage  for  the  water  from  the  plunger  to  the  sieve  compartment  and 
return.  The  jig  may  have  one  or  more  jigging  compartments,  each  with  its 
own  sieve  and  plunger,  separated  by  cross  partitions;  two,  three  and  four  are 
the  most  common  number  of  these  compartments,  although  as  many  as  seven 
have  been  used  in  Southwest  Missouri. 

The  Harz  jigs  used  in  Mill  37  are  shown  in  Figs.  306a,  3066  and  306c. 
These  are  the  4-sieve  jigs  used  in  that  mill  for  medium  and  fine  work.  For 
coarser  work,  jigs  with  two  sieves  are  used  (see  Fig.  307),  which  are  constructed 
just  like  the  first  half  of  the  4-sieve  jigs.*  Each  sieve  compartment  A  is  34^ 
inches  long  and  16^  inches  wide,  net  size  inside  the  lining  P,  and  the  plunger 
compartments  B  are  34^  inches  long  and  14^  inches  wide,  net  size.  Beneath 
every  sieve  and  plunger,  is  a  hopper  C  which  serves  for  connecting  the  two  and 
also  for  collecting  and  discharging  the  hutch  product.  For  convenience,  the 
apex  of  the  hopper  is  brought  nearly  to  the  front  side  of  the  jig.  Near  the 
apex  of  each  hopper  is  a  spigot  which  consists  of  a  round  hole  D  2  inches  in 
diameter  passing  through  the  plank  and  through  an  outside  plate.  This  hole 
has  a  plate  cover  E  outside,  which,  sliding  around  a  pivot,  serves  to  shut  off  or 
regulate  the  flow.  Between  each  sieve  and  plunger  compartment  is  a  con- 
tinuous longitudinal  partition  F  which  extends  down  12,  11,  10  and  9  inches 
respectively  below  the  sieves  N  and  serves  to  distribute  the  pulsion  from  the 
plunger  U  evenly  over  the  sieve. .  The  ends,  sides,  bottom  and  partitions  are 
all  built  of  2^-inch  planks. 

Two  jigs  are  placed  back  to  back  and  their  tanks  are  supported  and  bound 
by  timber  frames  of  which  there  are  three  sets  on  the  2-compartment  jig  and 
five  on  the  4-compartment.  Each  set  consists  of  a  sill  (r,  two  outside  posts  H, 
a  center  post  /  and  a  cap  J.  The  caps  serve  as  supports  for  the  driving  mech- 
anism and  while  the  posts  likewise  serve  this  purpose,  they  are  also  made  to 
do  the  important  duty  of  buckstaves  by  two  §-inch  tie  rods  K  for  each  set. 

*  Later  reporta  state  that  tbeee  S-sleve  Harz  jigs  are  not  now  used. 
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The  screen  frame  is  built  of  2^X  1-inch  strips  L  on  edge,  with  cross  bars  M 
i  inch  thick.  The  screen  N  is  tacked  to  the  top  of  this  and  the  whole  thing 
rests  upon  a  ledge  or  lining  0  of  J-inch  boards  extending  all  around  the  com- 
partment. It  is  held  down  by  f-inch  board  linings  or  cleats  P  above.  This 
arrangement  makes  the  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  compartments  nearly  continu- 
ous without  obstructions.  Between  each  sieve  and  the  one  following  is  a 
cross  partition  or  tail  board  R  4  inches  above  the  sieve.  The  top  of  the  parti- 
tion slopes  downward  toward  the  following  sieve,  which  is  placed  1  inch  lower. 
The  slope  is  such  that  the  ore  is  delivered  on  a  sieve  at  the  same  level  as  it 
leaves  it.  Before  the  first  sieve  is  a  dead  box  S  16  inches  deep  and  8  inches 
wide,  which  serves  to  deliver  the  feed  quietly  to  the  whole  width  of  the  sieve 
through  a  slit  3  inches  high  and  6  inches  above  the  bottom.  A  gap  is  cut  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  lafit  sieve  and  a  spout  T  put  on  for  carrying  away  the  tailings 
from  the  whole  width  of  the  sieve. 

The  plungers  U  fit  loosely  in  their  compartments  and  are  made  of  five  thick- 
nesses of  3-inch  board.  The  second  and  fourth  layers  have  their  grains  at  90** 
with  that  of  the  others.  They  are  also  i  inch  smaller  in  length  and  width  to 
form  the  water  packing.  The  plunger  compartment  is  lined  with  f-inch  boards 
V  to  take  up  the  wear.  To  confine  the  swash  it  has  a  cover  W  of  1-inch  board 
with  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the  plunger  and  one  at  the  side  for  the  hydraulic 
water  pipe.  The  top  of  the  plunger  is  3  inches  below  that  of  the  sieve  when  at 
the  middle  of  its  stroke.  A  reciprocating  motion  is  given  to  each  plunger  from 
an  eccentric  X  through  a  IJ-inch  eccentric  rod  Y.  The  plunger  is  attached  to 
the  rod  by  means  of  a  shoulder  and  washer  a  above  and  lock  nuts  and  a  washer 
b  below.  The  eccentrics  are  adjustable  to  give  anv  throw  from  0  to  2  inches 
and  are  all  placed  upon  the  same  shaft,  so  as  to  pulsate  approximately  together. 
Details  of  the  eccentrics  are.  given  in  Figs.  306d-306^.  The  shaft  d  is  Z^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  is  supplied  with  a  tight  and  a  loose  pulley  e,  each  24 
inches  diameter  and  4J  inches  face.  There  are  also  five  boxes  /,  one  on  each 
of  the  frames  and  there  are  two  collars  g  for  guiding  the  shaft. 

The  hydraulic  water  is  put  in  on  top  of  the  plungers  and  is  distributed  to  each 
compartment  from  a  trough  h  running  the  whole  length  of  the  jig  on  the  longi- 
tudinal partition,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  nipples  t  of  li-inch  pipe  covered 
by  sliding  gates  k  for  regulating  the  quantity. 

The  discharge  for  coarse  concentrates  consists  of  an  iron  pen  I  which  acts 
as  a  gate  for  them  to  pass  under  and  a  pipe  m  which  acts  as  a  dam  for  them  to 
pass  over.  The  pipe  may  be  slid  into  the  wall  of  the  jig,  thereby  adjusting  the 
height  of  its  inlet  end.  The  details  of  the  discharge  are  given  in  Figs.  306fc 
and  306t. 

§  386.  The  Collom  Jig. — (See  Figs.  308a-308r.) — This  is  an  accelerated  jig, 
formerly  made  of  wood,  but  now  generally  made  of  cast  iron.  As  made  by 
Charles  J.  Hodge,  the  iron  jig  tank,  f  inch  thick,  is  rectangular  above  with  two 
hoppers  AA  below.  In  each  hopper,  the  side  B  next  to  the  plunger  slopes  43®, 
the  other  three  sides  slope  50°,  down  to  a  base  4  inches  square.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tank  is  divided  by  two  longitudinal  partitions  CO  of  f-inch  iron 
into  three  nearly  equal  parts ;  the  two  outside  ones  are  for  the  two  sieves,  each 
24X36  inches,  while  the  center  part  is  again  divided  by  a  cross  partition  D  of 
iron  into  two  parts,  each  22Xl7f  inches,  for  the  two  plungers.  Each  sieve 
has  its  own  plunger  and  the  bottom  of  each  plunger  compartment  is  clased 
by  a  horizontal  partition  covering  about  J  of  its  area ;  the  remaining  J,  which 
is  9fX10J  inches,  is  left  open  to  convey  out  the  impulse  to  its  sieve.  This 
restricted  opening  is  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  pulsion  to  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  sieve.  The  hydraulic  water  is  introduced  into  the  hutch 
through  either  of  the  openings  at  E,  but  generally  at  the  head  end.    It  will 
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be  noticed  that  the  plunger  for  one  sieve  is  adjacent  to  the  head  half  of  the 
sieve,  and  for  the  other,  to  the  tail  half.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
the  two  sieves  are  called  head  plunger  sieve  and  tail  plunger  sieve  respectively. 
The  plunger  movement  consists  of  a  vertical  rod  F  attached  to  the  plunger 
P,  running  in  upper  and  lower  guides  GG.  A  helical  spring  H,  in  state  of 
compression,  rests  on  the  lower  guide  and  presses  upward  against  a  collar  / 
on  the  rod  by  which  it  lifts  the  plunger  during  suction.  This  collar,  by  strik- 
ing the  upper  guide,  limits  the  upward  journey  of  the  plunger.  At  the  top  of 
the  rod,  a  cap  K  and  a  lock  nut  are  placed  and  upon  the  cap  a  rubber  buffer 
which  lakes  the  blows  of  the  hammer.  These  blows  give  the  pulsion  to  the 
sieve.  The  two  heavy  hammers  LL  are  at  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  a  double 
oscillating  bell  crank.  The  amount  of  the  blow  and,  therefore,  of  the  pulsion, 
can  be  varied  by  raising  or  lowering  the  cap.    Washers  may  be  put  beneath  or 
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above  the  spring  to  increase  its  compression  in  case  a  quicker  movement  during 
suction  is  desired.  The  lower  guide  is  sometimes  made  adjustable  for  this  same 
purpose.  The  oscillating  bell -crank  is  driven  by  a  shaft  with  tight  and  loose 
pulleys,  fly-wheel,  crank  and  connecting  rod.  For  most  places  in  the  mill,  two 
or  three  jigging  tanks  are  connected  by  aprons  (see  Fig.  309).  Power  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  bell  crank  of  the  first  by  connecting  rod  to  that  of  the  second, 
and  in  the  same  way  from  the  second  to  the  third.  The  sieves  on  each  side  act 
together  in  tandem  connection,  the  second  re-treating  the  tailings  of  the  first 
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and  the  third  of  the  second.  The  two  Bides  are,  therefore,  in  effect  two  sepa- 
rate jigB  with  two  or  three  compartments,  and  may  l>e  treating  two  eepardte 
products,  each  with  its  own  special  adjustments.  The  author  has  treated  them 
as  such  in  every  case. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  crank  (see  Fig.  3086),  is  1^  inches;  the  length  of 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  arms  of  the  bell  crank  are  8^  inch^  and  9^  inches 
respectively,  givLag  the  total  movement  of  the  hammer  to  be  Z.12  inches.  The 
plunger  throw  used  in  the  mills  ranges  from  f  inch  to  -ff  inch.  The  hammer, 
therefore,  strikes  its  blow  when  very  near  the  end  of  its  stroke,  but  its  motion 
is  sufficiently  rapid  to  give  a  quick,  sharp  down  stroke  to  the  plunger,  and  since 
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the  spring  returns  the  plunger  slowly,  it  is  an  accelerated  jig.  On  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  lifting  a  hea^  jigging  bed,  the  tail  boards  of  this  jig  are  set 
low.     They  vary  in  the  mills  from  3  to  3^  inches  in  height. 

The  advantages  of  the  Collom  jig  are:  (1)  It  ia  an  accelerated  jig,  reducing 
the  speed  during  suction,  preventing  the  blinding  of  the  sieve  and  the  forma- 
tion of  hard  btrnks.  This  probably  actually  diminishes  suction,  ovring  to  the 
leak  of  the  plunger  and  the  inflow  of  the  hydraulic  water  beneath  the  sieve. 
(2)  The  throw  can  be  adjusted  in  a  moment  while  the  jig  is  at  work,  placing 
this  among  the  frequently  used  adjustments.     (3)  The  whole  machine  ia  open 
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and  free  from  obstrnctioDB  and  very  handy  to  work.  These  advantages  are 
obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  plunger  area  and  by  a  restriction  of  the  opening  be- 
tween the  plunger  and  sieve  compartments. 

In  Mill  35  CoUom  and  Harz  jigs  have  been  run  side  by  side  and  the  follow- 
ing opinions  are  given  as  a  result:  The  Collom  jig  uaea  more  water  than  the 
Harz  and  has  less  capacity,  four  Haiz  jigs  being  thought  to  do  the  work  of 
eight  Colloms.  The  Collom  jig  has  a  higher  running  coat,  owing  to  springs 
which  have  to'  be  frequently  replaced. 

At  Lake  Superior  the  roughing  jigs  probably  do  quite  as  much  work  as  would 
a  Harz  jig  if  similarly  placed,  while  the  fine  finishing  jigs  do  less  than  any  Hars 
known  to  the  author,  but  there  are  no  Harz  jigs  doing  that  class  of  work  with 
which  to  make  a  fair  comparison. 

He  use  of  the  CcUom  jig  is  restricted  to  certain  localities.    It  is  used  in 
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Mill  35  and  at  Broken  Hill,  Australia,  upon  silver  lead  ores,  in  Mill  43  upon 
copper  silver  ores,  and  in  Mills  44,  45,  46,  47  and  48  upon  native  copper. 
While  it  is  standard  in  all  these  mills  except  35,  its  use  does  not  seem  to  be  on 
the  increase.  In  fact  there  is  a  tendency  even  at  Lake  Superior  in  working  the 
coarse  material  to  design  new  jigs  which  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  Col- 
lom, but  have  the  more  positive  motion  of  the  Harz  jig,  while  on  the  finer 
material  they  are  being  driven  out  in  many  cases  by  tables  of  the  Wilfley  type. 
%  387.  MoDiPiCATiONS  OF  THE  CoLLOM  Jio, — lu  Mill  13  the  Collom  jig  is 
used  as  a  single  compartment  jig,  that  is,  two  sieves  are  mounted  in  one  tank, 
side  by  side,  and  the  tailings  are  waste  after  passing  over  one  sieve.  The  tail 
board  is  9  inches  high  and  the  machines  are  jigging  grains  np  to  J  inch  in 
diameter,  all  of  the  concentrates  going  into  the  hutch.  Owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinarily heavy  work,  the  common  helical  springs  of  steel  or  brass  gave  great 
trouble,  breaking  at  times  as  many  as  six  per  day  on  eight  sieves.    A  flat  steel 
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spring  (see  Figs.  SlOa  and  3106),  invented  by  A.  P.  Dudley,  has  been  adopted, 
which  lasts  six  months.  This  is  a  flat  steel  spring  with  both  ends  forked  and 
the  two  ends  placed  under  the  lock  nuts  of  the  two  plungers.  The  spring  rests 
on  a  fulcrum  at  A  midway  between  the  plungers.  At  A  the  width  of  the  spring 
is  2i  inches,  while  the  thickness  for  heavy  work  is  f  inch  and  for  light  work, 
^  inch.  At  B  the  width  and  thickness  are  1^  and  i  inches  respectively.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  blow  of  the  hammer  upon  one  plunger  rod  causes  the  spring 
to  react  and  lift  the  other.  This  modifies,  the  return  velocity  of  the  plunger 
by  causing  the  repose  at  the  lowest  point  perhaps  to  be  slightly  longer  and  the 
return  to  be  at  a  higher  speed. 

In  Mill  43  the  expense  of  the  springs  suggested  the  following  experiment: 
One  collar  was  attached  by  a  set  screw  to  the  neck  of  the  hanmier ;  a  second  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  plunger  rod ;  a  connecting  rod  with  pin  joints  connected 
these  two  collars  to  each  other.  This  device  caused  the  plunger  to  rise  with 
the  hammer  and  did  away  with  the  spring  and  with  the  accelerated  and  retarded 
motion  of  the  CoUom  jig,  making  it  virtually  a  Harz  movement.  This  arrange- 
ment not  only  saved  the  cost  of  springs,  but  it  caused  the  jigs  to  do  better  work. 

The  Evans  jig,  used  in  Mill  38,  is  a  CoUom  jig  which  has  been  modified  so 
as  to  get  a  rectilinear  motion  (Harz  type),  (see  Fig.  311),  consisting  of  an 
adjustable  eccentric  A,  a  friction  ring  B,  two  horizontal  cross  bars  C,  one 
above  and  one  below,  with  sliding  bearings,  two  plunder  rods  D  held  to  the 
cross  bars  by  lock  nuts  E  and  nmning  in  four  guides  F,  and  held  to  the 
plunger  P  by  nuts  0  above  and  below.  The  shaft  S  runs  across  above  the  center 
of  the  two  plungers  and  drives  them  both  in  opposite  phases  of  the  movement 

The  jigging  tank  is  divided  by  longitudinal  partitions  into  halves  below,  and 
into  four  parts  above.  The  under  parts  consist  of  two  hoppers  leading  to  the 
spigots.  The  upper  divisions  consist  of  two  sieve  compartments  outside  and 
two  plunger  compartments  inside;  the  latter  are  half  the  width  of  the  former, 
but  are  of  the  same  length.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  unlike  the  CoUom 
jig,  the  sieve  receives  symmetrical  action  of  the  plunger  throughout  its  entire 
length. 

Charles  J.  Hodge,  of  Lake  Superior,  has  designed  two  jigs,  both  of  which 
have  much  the  same  arrangement  of  sieve  and  plunger  compartments  as  the 
Evans  jig;  one  form  has  the  Harz  plunger  motion;  the  other  has  a  positive  accel- 
erated and  retarded  motion  obtained  by  the  disc  transmission  (see  §410). 

§388.  The  Parsons  and  Fisheb  Jig.— (See  Figs.  312a-312d.)— This  in 
effect  belongs  to  the  Harz  type.  It  is  mounted  in  pairs  of  two  jigs  with  two 
sieves  each,  four  sieves  in  all,  in  one  tank.  The  net  jigging  size  of  the  sieves  is 
22X37  inches.  The  plungers  are  arranged  to  do  away  with  the  plunger  com- 
partments by  placing  a  plunger  for  each  jig  in  the  vertical  partition  between  its 
two  sieves.  This  plunger  is  circular  and  executes  its  reciprocating  motion  in 
a  short  cast  iron  cylinder,  15^  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  long,  built  into 
the  partition.  It  is  driven  by  a  horizontal  piston  rod  coming  in  through  a 
stuffing  box  in  the  head  end  of  the  hutch  of  the  first  sieve,  connected  to  an  eccen- 
tric through  a  cross  head  and  connecting  rod.  The  pistons  of  the  two  jigs  are 
driven  from  the  same  shaft  by  one  pulley  and  belt.  The  i)iston  is  of  wood  1 
inch  thick,  made  tight  by  a  steel  spring  packing  ring  and  iron  followers.  On 
its  forward  motion  it  gives  pulsion  to  the  second  sieve  and  suction  to  the  first ; 
on  its  return  motion  the  effects  on  the  two  sieves  are  reversed.  The  hydraulic 
water  is  admitted  into  both  hutches  and  not  into  one  only  as  shown  in  Fig.  312c. 

This  jig  is  used  as  the  No.  4  jig  in  Mill  24  and  as  the  No.  1  jig  in  Mill  25. 
In  the  latter  case  it  has  two  spigots  in  each  hutch.  One  is  J  inch  in  diameter 
and  flows  continuously.  The  other  is  1  inch  in  diameter  and  is  drawn  down 
occasionally  to  let  out  the  ore  that  has  collected.     In  this  mill  the  jig  is  fed 
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with  niiBized  product  pasBing  through  a  6-mm.  round  hole  and  treats  10  tons 
per  24  hours,  using  a  sieve  with  holes  3,8X3,0  mm.  It  usee  in  the  hutches 
of  a  single  jig  25,000  gallons  of  water  in  24  hours,  and  for  feed  water,  23,000 
to  26,000  gallons. 

The  advantage  of  this  jig  is  its  economy  of  space,  and  it  is  probably  the 
handiest  jig  on  the  whole  list  to  work  around.  The  disadvantages  are  the 
troublesome  wear  of  the  piston  and  stuffing  box,  both  of  which  have  to  work  in 
gritty  water,  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  piston. 

§  389.  McIiANA.li A n'b  Jio  has  no  acceleration.  It  is  a  single  sieve  jig  for 
jigging  iron  ore.  As  shown  in  Fig.  313,  it  has  a  circular,  tight  fitting  pluiiger.<i 
at  the  head  end  of  the  sieve  instead  of  at  the  side.  The  lattice  bars  B  support- 
ing the  sieve  are  given  a  slope  upward  toward  the  tail  of  the  sieve,  which  causes 
the  pulsion  water  to  convey  forward  the  ore  at  the  same  time  that  it  lifta  it 
The  concentrates  pass  out  at  the  tail  end  through  two  gate  and  dam  discharges 
to  a  compartment  below,  from  which  they  are  drawn  periodically  by  a  gate. 
The  tailings  flow  with  the  water  direct  to  another  compartment  below  from 
which  they  are  withdrawn  by  a  bucket  elevator,  while  the  water  flows  around 
the  side  of  the  jig  to  the  bead  end  and  is  tiiere  drawn  into  the  hutch  through  a 
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check  valve  V  by  the  suction  of  the  plunger.  It  is,  therefore,  a  true  pulsion 
jig.     Four  sieves  are  generally  mounted  in  one  tank. 

§  390.  CiBCULAK  Jigs. — The  Bilharz  circular  plunger  jig  uses  direct  eccentric 
motion.  It  is  designed  for  slimes.  This  has  a  circular  jigging  tank  with  an 
annular  sieve  3.35  m.  outside  diameter  and  a  central  plunger  0.880  m.  in  diame- 
ter, and  makes  180  strokes  per  minute.  The  hutch  is  cylindrical  outside,  while 
in  its  center  is  a  truncated  cone  whose  lower  base  is  equal  to  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  The  ore  is  fed  by  a  central  distributor  all  around  the  inner  circum- 
ference of  the  sieve,  and  tailings  discharge  around  the  outer  circumference.  It 
treats  12  to  14  tons  (dry  weight)  of  slime  in  10  hours.  The  advantage  of  this 
form  of  jig  is  its  compactness.  The  disadvantage  is  that  a  series  of  sieves  for 
making  a  series  of  products  is  impossible.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
favor  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

E.  Hunt"  describofi  a  form  similar  to  the  Bilharz,  which  he  calls  a  slime  or 
huddle  jig.  The  outer  diameter  of  its  sieve  is  9  feet,  and  of  its  plunger  3  feet. 
It  has  a  sieve  with  1^-mm,  holes,  and  its  bottom  bed  consists  of  ^-inch  stuflf,  3J 
inches  deep.  For  slime,  with  scarcely  a  sandy  feel,  the  piston  stroke  should  be 
about  i  inch  and  the  number  not  less  than  300  per  minute.     Its  capacity  is 
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nearly  double  that  of  a  round  buddle  25  feet  in  diameter  and  ite  tailings  ore 
cleaner.     It  uses  18  gallons  of  clear  water  per  minute. 

A  circular  jig  vas  used,  aa  jigs  No.  6  and  No.  7,  in  Mill  43,  for  re-treating 
tailings  of  the  coareer  classifier  jigs;  it,  however,  has  been  replaced  by  Collom 
jigs- 

§  391.  The  Bauh  Jig. — (See  Fig.  314.) — ^This  is  an  accelerated  jig,  used  for 
coal.  It  has  plunger  compartment  A  and  sieve  compartment  B,  but  substitutes  for 
the  plunger  the  action  of  compressed  air  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  return  of  the  water  is  by  gravity.     This  gives  a  pulsion  of  the  desired 
strength  with  little  or  no  suc- 
tion.    The  admission  and  ex- 
haust of  compressed  air  is  by 
a  piston  valve  a  operated  by  an 
eccentric.     The  valve   is   spe- 
cially   designed    to    give   full 
opening  during  pulsion  and  an 
instant  of  closure  between  the 
close    of    admission    and    the 
opening    of    eshaust,    during 
which  the  air  can  expand.  The 
number  of  strokes  per  minute 
varies  from  50  to  75  for  coarse 
coal  and  76  to  100  for  fine. 
The  air  pressure  is  40  to  60 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

Its  advantages  are  that  the 
rise  of  water  is  accelerated 
during  the  whole  stroke,  and 
the  amount  of  suction  is  small ; 
its  disadvantages  are  that  the 
jig  requires  both  pipes  and 
shafts  for  its  power  connec- 
tions, and  the  slow  speed  would 
be  against  it  for  tise  on  ore  in 
American  mills. 

§  392.  Fbancoh  Jio.— This 
is  an  accelerated,  steam  jig 
which,  instead  of  using  an  ec- 
centric, has  a  nicely  fitted  pis- 
ton and  cylinder  to  impart  the  no.  314. — ^END  view  of  thb  BAim  JIO. 
motion  to  the  water,  and  the 

piston  rod  connects  directly  with  a  steam  piston  and  cylinder  above,  which  lifts 
the  jigging  piston,  and  allows  it  to  fall  by  gravity.  Additional  weights  are 
added  as  needed.  The  claim  is  constant  pressure,  so  that  if  the  jig  bed  is  tight 
there  is  Icse  action;  if  loose,  more  action.  The  author  doubts  tiie  wisdom  of 
this  departure  from  the  positive  action  of  an  eccentric,  as  the  cost  of  running 
little  engines  distributed  about  a  mill,  is  not  an  economical  use  of  power. 

Hand  Jigs  vtith  Fixed  Sieves. — A  fixed  sieve  jig  run  by  hand  baa  been 
tried  in  France  for  washing  coal.  Small  testing  jigs  with  fixed  sieves  and 
driven  by  hand,  are  used  to  some  extent  in  this  country  and  are  described 
under  Testing  in  Chapter  XXI. 

§  393.  The  Utsch  Jig  is  an  accelerated,  multi-sieve  jig,  each  sieve  having 
its  own  side  plunger.  The  sieves  each  slope  a  little  in  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  ore  and  there  is  a  slight  drop  from  one  to  the  next.    Instead  of  having 
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the  lightest  portion  pass  from  an  earlier  to  a  later  sieve  over  a  tail  boards  the 
heavier  grains  pass  on  beneath  a  gate.  The  jig  is  therefore  re-treating  the 
heavier  product  at  each  successive  compartment^  instead  of  the  lighter,  as  is 
usual  with  jigs.  The  successive  top  lavers  are  removed  by  devices  worlong  on 
the  principle  of  the  gate  and  dam  disdbarge  (see  §  432)^  so  arranged  that  the 
first  shall  take  the  ligbtest  and  the  last  the  heaviest  grains,  and  the  others  graded 
between.  The  macUne  is  described  as  being  tried  at  Anmieberg,  Sweden,  in 
competition  with  a  Harz  jig,  and  the  latter  proved  slightly  more  advantageous, 
owing  to  its  easier  repairs  and  higher  capacity^ .  It  is  mentioned  here  simply 
to  illustrate  the  principle. 

§  394.  Undeb-Piston  Jiob. — In  these  jigs  the  whole  bed  is  moved  only  dur- 
ing pulsion.  These  have  a  horizontal  piston  beneath  the  sieve  oscillating  ver- 
tically. Either  the  hydraulic  water  is  admitted  beneath  the  piston  and  passes 
up  through  check-valves  in  the  piston,  thereby  cutting  down  suction,  an  instance 
of  which  is  the  machine  descrioed  by  Bittinger,  or  the  hydraulic  water  is  ad- 
mitted above  the  piston  and  the  latter  has  no  check-valves;  of  this  the  Diescher 
coal  jig  is  an  instance  used  at  the  present  day  in  this  country.  In  both  cases, 
the  piston  is  constructed  with  a  few  small  holes,  so  that  any  material  that  passes 
through  the  sieve  can  pass  down  through  the  piston  continually  or  be  drawn 
down  intermittently.  This  form  of  jig  guarantees  an  even  pulsion  all  over  the 
sieve  and  it  is  compact,  but  the  plunger  is  not  easily  accessible. 

Rittinger^s  jigging  pump  {setzpumpe)  is  an  under-piston  jig  having  a  tight 
fitting  piston  witib  valves  in  it  to  let  water  up  through,  and  valves  below  to  pre- 
vent a  backward  flow,  thereby  making  it  a  pulsion  jig  with  no  suction  whatever. 

§395.  Ths  Siphon  Sepabatob  (Heberwasche),  used  at  Mechemich,  is  a 
continuous  hindered  settling  washer.  As  shown  in  Figs.  315a-315c  this  ap- 
paratus resembles  the  deep  pocket  classifiers  in  having  deep  pits  for  concentra- 
tion placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  conveying  trough.  It  difiFers  from  those  classi- 
fiers in  having  vertical  sides  to  the  pocket,  in  having  the  pocket  and  the  sorting 
column  one  and  the  same,  in  having  a  restricted  intermittent  discharge  from  the 
spigot,  and  finally,  as  a  result  of  all  these,  and  a  more  conspicuous  difference 
than  all  the  rest,  namely,  in  having  the  whole  pocket  filled  with  sand  which  is 
being  sorted  under  hindered  settling  conditions,  by  a  continuous  upward  cur- 
rent distributed  over  its  whole  area. 

The  apparatus  is  a  tank  made  of  boiler  iron  attached  beneath,  and  by  the 
side  of  tile  conveying  trough  O.  The  tank  has  two  main  compartments:  B^ 
the  pocket,  and  E  the  water  reservoir.  At  the  bottom  of  tiie  pocket  B  is  a 
screen,  bb,  made  as  a  fiat  hopper  for  admitting  water  from  E  to  B  and  for 
preventing  the  sand  in  the  pocket  from  finding  its  way  into  E.  At  the  apex  of 
this  hopper-shaped  sieve  is  a  pipe  q,  venting  into  a  launder  r,  with  a  plug  p,  to 
clear  it  out  if  it  becomes  clogged.  This  pipe  q,  has  a  plue  v,  which  closes  or 
opens  it  for  the  passage  of  sand  or  water.  The  hydraulic  water  is  fed  in 
through  the  cock  a,  into  the  small  compartment  A  of  the  tank,  the  plunger 
stream  being  broken  by  the  screen  u;  thence  it  flows  up  through  B,  doing  the 
work  of  sorting.  When  the  accumulation  of  heavy  ore  upon  the  sieve  b,  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  hinder  this  current,  the  float /S>  in  the  little  compartment  (7, 
rises  and  operates  the  lever  h,  on  the  pivot  i,  opening  the  plug  v,  by  the  rod  dv, 
and  thereby  discharging  the  accumulation  oi  concentrates.  This  act  loosens 
the  sand  bed  in  B,  relieves  the  pressure  in  E,  allows  the  float  S^  and  the  plug  v, 
to  return  to  their  places  and  the  period  of  accumulation  to  start  again.  The 
two  adjustments  are  the  hydraulic  water  a,  which  regulates  the  amount  of 
sorting,  and  the  rod  f  of  the  float  S,  which  causes  the  float  to  be  lifted  by  little 
or  much  accumulation  of  concentrates,  as  may  be  desired.  The  apparatus  may 
have  one,  two  or  three  pockets,  as  desired. 
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An  apparatus  with  three  pockets,  all  of  the  size  indicated  in  the  figure,  treats 
at  Mechemich  stuff  from  5  mm.  diameter  downward,  at  the  rate  of  8  to  9 
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cnbic  meters  per  hour  (dry  measure),  or  about  17  to  20  tons,  and  yields  first 
spigot,  galena  nodules  for  stamps;  second  and  third  spigots  to  another  washer, 
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and  overflow  to  pointed  boxes.    The  water  used  is  45  cubic  meters  per  hour. 
In  the  washing  and  re-washing  at  these  works^  there  are  124  of  these  used. 

It  has  remarkably  high  capacity  and  low  cost,  and  on  material  free  from  in- 
cluded grains,  does  work  equal  to  a  pulsion  jig,  that  is  to  say,  a  jig  which  has 
no  suction.  It  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  mills  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  position  of  the  intermediary  jig  would  be  a  natural  place  in  which  to  try  it 

General  Considerations  op  Jigs. 

The  jigs  just  described  represent  leading  types  of  good  modem  practice,  to- 
gether with  others  which  are  inserted  simply  to  illustrate  principles.  Consider- 
able variation  is  found  in  certain  of  the  details  and  the  engineer  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  select  from  these.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  following  re- 
marks are  made. 

§  396.  Frames. — ^Wooden  frames  are  generally  used  on  the  Harz,  the  slid- 
ing block  and  the  crank  arm  jigs  (see  §  408  and  §  409),  to  bind  the  jig  tank 
together  and  to  support  the  mechanism.  There  is  one  more  set  than  there  are 
sieves  of  the  jigs.  Each  set  consists  of  a  cap,  two  posts,  or  three  posts  where 
two  jigs  are  framed  together  back  to  back,  and  a  sill,  all  notched  and  bolted 
together  and  further  strengthened  by  horizontal  tie  rods.  The  dimensions  of 
these  pieces  in  some  of  the  mills  are  shown  in  Table  269. 

TABLE   269. — FRAMES  AND  TIE  RODS. 


MiU  No. 


16  (coarse  JIf ). 
15  (fine  jig). . . 
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Number  of 
Sieyes  in  Jig. 


6 

4 
4 
4 
2 

4 


Siseof 
Cap. 


Inches. 

6x10 

6x8 

4x  6 

6x8 

6x  8 
6Hx7H 


Size  of 
Posts. 


Inches. 
5x6 
4x6 

(a)  8x4 
6x6 
6x6 

(6)6x5H 


Size  of 
SiU. 


Inches. 


6x6 
4x4 

6x6 

6x6 

5Hx7W 


Number  of 

Tie  Rods 

Used  per  Set. 


4 

8 
(c)  None. 
8 
2 


Diameter 
of  TieBMb. 


Inches. 


(a)  This  jig  has  also  a  8x4-inch  poet  at  either  end  of  its  longitudinal  partition  connected  by  twx>  tie  rods 
9^  inch  in  diameter,  (b)  In  this  mill  two  jigs  are  framed  together  so  that  each  set  has  a  third  post,  1^x5^ 
inches  (see  Figs.  806a-4M)6c).  (c)  The  posts  are  very  solidly  mortised  and  bolted  to  the  cap  and  sill,  so  that  no 
tie  bolts  are  used. 


Cast-iron  frames  are  sometimes  in  part  substituted  for  wooden  frames  by 
putting  iron  standards  upon  all  the  cross  partitions  and  on  the  two  ends.  They 
are  bolted  at  the  ends  down  to  the  sills  below,  and  serve  to  support  the  eccentric 
shaft.  While  these  are  neater  to  look  at  and  make  the  sieves  more  open  and 
easy  to  approach,  they  do  not  furnish  buckstaves  for  the  tank.  This  deficiency 
is  in  part  made  up  by  several  tie  rods  running  through  the  cross  partitions  from 
side  to  side.  The  planks  of  the  tank  are  too  thin  to  support  properly  the  stand- 
ards. The  author,  however,  is  unable  to  quote  a  single  instance  of  this  being 
used  on  a  Harz  jig,  although  it  has  been  noticed  in  a  few  instances  on  accelerated 
jigs. 

§  397.  Materials  for  Jig  Tanks. — ^Wood  is  the  usual  material.  Soft  wood 
is  more  commonly  used  than  hard.  It  is  generally  put  together  with  tongue 
and  groove  joints  and  is  held  together  and  supported  by  the  frame.  The  thick- 
ness of  planks  used  in  most  cases  is  2^  or  3  inches ;  sometimes  as  low  as  2  inches, 
or  even  less  is  found,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  except  for  light  work. 
The  Cooley  jig  used  in  Southwest  Missouri  and  in  Mill  92,  is  built  up  of  2X4- 
inch  soft  pine  planks  spiked  flat  one  upon  the  other,  and  dovetailed  at  the 
corners  and  partition  joints. 

Cast  iron  jig  tanks  for  the  Collom  jigs  (see  Figs.  308a-308c),  arc  used  in 
Mills  44,  47  and  48.     Charles  J.  Hodge's  new  jig  and  the  Ferraris  jig  (see  Fig. 


§  398 
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330),  used  at  Monteponi,  Sardinia,  both  have  cast  iron  tanks.  Plate  iron  tanks 
are  used  in  the  Baum  coal  jig  (see  Fig.  314).  The  use  of  plate  iron  requires 
special  care  in  riveting  corners  with  angle  iron,  owing  to  the  constant  jar  and 
racking  action  of  the  plunger  movement.  Mine  waters  are  often  acid  and  when 
they  are  used  in  the  mill,  frequent  applications  of  paint  are  needed  to  protect 
the  iron  sufficiently  to  prevent  its  decay.  The  cutting  off  of  forests  is  proceed- 
ing so  rapidly  that  the  use  of  cast  iron  or  plate  iron  for  jigs  will  probably 
increase. 

§  398.  Hutches. — The  development  of  the  modem  jig  may  thus  be  traced : 
The  first  continuous  jig  (Fig.  316),  had  a  square  tank  and  a  longitudinal  par- 
tition extending  but  little  below  the  sieve.  The  bed  was  treated  very  unevenly ; 
the  inner  part  was  too  active,  the  outer  too  stagnant.  Guide  boards  (Fig.  317), 
to  catch  and  appropriate  proportional  amounts  of  pulsion  for  each  part,  im- 
proved it.  A  rounded,  tubular  tank  (Fig.  318),  improved  it  still  more,  but  was 
costly.  The  inner  cylindrical  bend  was  replaced  by  a  straight  partition  (Fig. 
319),  diminishing  expense  and  still  retaining  the  improved  quality.  The  last 
two,  however,  were  found  to  bank  with  sand  to  a  hopper  form,  as  indicated. 


p^  k/i 


^^ 


FIG.  316.      FIG.  317.        FIG.  318.        FIG.   319.       FIG.  320.      FIG.  321. 

So  the  next  step  was  to  make  the  hopper  of  wood  (Fig.  320),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  importance  of  elevating  the  sieve  some  distance  above  the  bottom  of 
the  partition  (see  §  399),  and  of  depressing  the  piston  below  the  sieve  (see  §402), 
was  recognized.  Finally,  the  side  hopper  for  discharging  the  hutch  near  the 
front  margin  (Fig.  321),  was  devised.  This  last  appears  to  be  the  Harz  jig  of 
to-day,  although  there  are  many  more  of  the  regular  hoppers  still  in  use  than 
of  the  side  hoppers.     A  few  of  the  cylindrical  bottomed  jigs  also  are  still  in  use. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  end  parts  of  the  hopper  are  generally  used  with  the 
side  parts,  but  they  are  left  out  of  the  cylindrical  bottomed  jigs.  In  case  they 
are  omitted,  two  spigots  for  each  hutch  should  be  used,  as  otherwise,  sand  banks 
will  fill  in  and  make  sand  hoppers.  Mill  18,  however,  has  side  parts  of  the 
hopper  only  with  but  one  spigot. 

Mill  30  has  a  rectangular  hutch  with  only  an  inclined  partition  extending 
from  the  spigot  part  way  across  the  hutch. 

Mill  22  has  a  side  hopper  with  the  rear  angle  between  the  sloping  bottom 
and  the  vertical  side  replaced  by  a  cylindrical  surface,'  the  center  of  the  cylinder 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  partition.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  side  hopper 
modified  by  a  cylinder. 

The  Stutz  coal  jig  has  a  false  bottom  or  hutch  with  holes  in  it  through  which 
slime  may  settle  to  the  true  hutch  below.  This  clarifies  the  hydraulic  water 
which  is  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  slope  of  the  hutches  in  a  few  of  the  mills  is  given  in  Table  270.    In 

TABLE  270. — SLOPE  OF  JIG  HUTCHES. 


Mill  No. 


18 

15  (coane  Jig). 

16(flne  jlgr)..- 
18. 


82  (three-sieve  jig). 


Slope  of 
Ends. 


Degrees. 

46 
VerUcaL 

II 
45 


Slope  of 
Sides. 


Degrees. 
68 
45 
85 
44 
25 


Mill  No. 


22  (two-sieve  jig). 

22  (Parsons) 

80 

87  looarse  jig). . . . 
37  (fine  jig)  (a)... 


Slope  of 
Ends. 


Degrees. 

45 

48-50 

Vertical. 

62 

65 


Slope  of 
Sides. 


Degrees. 

90 

65 

60 
88&60 
40&60 


(a)  See  Figs.  806a-806c. 
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regard  to  the  elope  of  bntcheB,  it  is  probably  true  th&t  a  mncli  Bmaller  elope  can 
be  used  safely  in  these  than  in  classifiers  without  trouble  from  the  material  lodg- 
ing on  the  sides,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oscillations  of  the  plunger  water 
tend  to  move  the  grains  on  a  slope,  where  without  them,  they  would  remain  at 
jest.  For  example,  in  Kills  15  and  22,  bottom  slopes  of  35°  and  20°  respec- 
tivel;  are  need.  The  author  cannot  state  positively  that  sand  does  not  lodge 
on  these  gentle  slopes,  but  the  jigs  are  doing  good  work  and  giving  do  tronble 
from  plugging  of  hutch  spigots. 

§  399.  LoNOiTDDiNAL  Pabtition. — The  depth  of  this  partition  below  the 
sieve  is  a  verr  important  consideration.  If  not  deep  enough,  the  action  is 
uneven  upon  the  wnole  bed ;  the  pulsion  is  too  strong  on  the  aide  next  to  the 
partition,  too  weak  on  the  farther  side;  if  too  deep,  unneceseary  height  and 
clumsiness  are  given  to  the  jig.  The  depths  in  the  mills,  as  shown  in  Table 
271,  range  from  3  inches  in  Mill  20  up  to  12  inches  in  Mills  9,  15,  22  and  37. 

In  Mill  38,  8  inches  depth  for  a  sieve  24  inches  wide,  that  is  to  say,  a  ratio 
of  0.333,  was  found  to  be  too  little  for  the  coarBer  sizes,  but  to  work  satisfac- 
torily for  the  finer.  Also  for  the  Evans  jig,  with  a  sieve  18J  inches  wide,  a 
partition  4  incheB  deep,  or  with  a  ratio  of  0.213,  was  found  to  be  too  little  and 
8  inches,  or  a  ratio  of  0.427,  was  found  to  work  well.  In  Mill  9  jigging  f-inch 
stufT,  No.  1  jigs,  30  inches  wide,  have  a  depth  of  partition  of  10  to  12  inches,  or 
a  ratio  of  0.33  to  0.40,  which  is  satisfactory.  Mill  37  whose  jigs  have  t«eu 
taken  by  the  author  as  standard,  uses  a  ratio  of  at  least  0.48  on  all  jigs. 
These  facts  seem  t6  point  to  0.4  as  a  ratio  for  coarse  jigs  and  0.33  for  fine. 
These  figures  are  to  apply  to  the  last  sieve  of  a  jig,  since  it  is  there  that  the 
depth  of  the  partition  is  lees  than  at  any  other  point. 

To  illustrate  the  practice  in  the  mills,  the  ratio  has  been  computed  from  as 
many  jigs  as  possible  and  they  are  given  in  Table  271.  They  show  more  or  less 
irregolari^,  but  as  a  rule,  are  above  those  advanced  by  the  author. 

TABLB   271. — CONSTBOCTIOV   OP   JIGS. 


Lnurtb  Wl 
toOm    In  I 


Hetehtirf 


Deptbot 


§  399 


JIQS. 
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TABLE  271. — CONSTRUCTION  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 
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TABLE 

271. — CONSTRUCTION  OP 

IIQS. — Continued. 

Jig  Ho. 

Kind. 

ll 

SI.™  Box. 

Drop 

tKl1><trti- 

^ 

IF 

odtetiUooto 

Width  oC  Sleva 

W) 

1 
SA4 

111 

a 

.i. 

S,S«4 
a.748 

„|«i 

StolT 
*it 

T 
t 
J 
i 

± 

Ml! 

8*7 

i    8 

1' 

f 

as 

S 
1 

T 
P 

P 
s 

IB 
IE 

Inch«. 

Inches 

tDCbM. 

8 

n 

IlidlUK  block. 

J 

.^.a. 

ara,  0.B7,  a«i,  asa 

m 

l;s:S)'.:!!:: 

1 

4 

a 

■1 

!S 

to 

10 

M 

1 

1 
M 

IS 

% 

B 

B 
St 

V 

» 

r 

SI 

1 

5 

P 

10.  %B 

'^r 

„.J! 

OoUom.'. 

CoUom!!!!!!! 

|K::;:::: 

Ooiimi !!!!!!! 

OoUom 

OoUom 

Collom 

a.!!!!!!- 

CoUom.'. 

Collom 

ii;;;;;-:;; 

fll 

« 

: 

V 

1 

§  400 


JIGS. 
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TABLE  271. — CONSTRUCTION  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 


6 

Jig  No. 

Kind. 

Number 
of  Sieves. 

Sieve  Box. 

Drop 

between 

Screens. 

(a) 

Height  of 
TaU  Board. 

(a) 

Depth  of 
Longitudi- 
nal Parti- 
tion Below 

Sieve,  (a) 

Ratio  of  Depth 

of  Partition  to 

Width  of  Sieve. 

(a) 

& 

Length 
in  the 
Clear. 

Width 
in  the 
Clear. 

88 

6 
1 
9 
8 
4a&4b 

Harz 

Hars. 

8 
4 
4 

8 
8 

Inches. 

80 
84 
84 

Inches 

80 
18 
12 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

«i 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Harz 

Harz. 

Hars. 

_ 

(a)  Where  two  or  more  viUues  are  given  thej  are  for  the  different  compartments  of  the  jig  taken  in  order 
from  Che  first  sieve  to  the  last  (b)  A  Spilsbury  jig,  which  Is  of  the  Harz  type,  (c)  This  jig  is  really  two  jigs 
placed  head  to  head,  each  having  two  sieves:  two  sieves  treat  10  to  5-mm.  stuff  and  two  sieves  treat  5  to 
2-mm.  stuff,  (d)  There  are  three  Harz  jigs  and  one  sliding  block,  (e)  For  No.  2  jigs  there  is  one  large  jig  and 
two  smaUjigs;  the  latter  were  made  by  rearranging  a  four-sieve  jig  so  that  ore  is  fed  at  the  middle  cross 
dam  and  flows  both  ways,  (fi  This  is  the  depth  below  the  first  sieve,  {g)  There  is  one  crank  arm  (not  used) 
and  one  Harz.  (h)  There  is  one  crank  arm  and  one  Harz.  (i)  Qraduated  from  4^  inches  on  first  sieve  to  i 
inches  on  last  sieve,  (j )  Each  jisr  is  practically  the  same  as  two  one-sieve  jigs,  the  stuff  being  fed  at  the  mid- 
dle cross  partition  and  going  both  waya  (A;)  A  modified  Oollom  jig  (see  I  J»7>.  (i)  The  plunger  is  foroed  down 
by  a  cam  and  lifted  by  a  spring. 

The  space  for  the  plunger  current,  even  when  the  hutch  product  is  present 
before  being  drawn  off,  should  at  no  point  be  less  in  area  of  section  than  the 
area  of  the  plunger.  This  is  a  good  rule  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  hydraulics.  There  are,  however,  many  jigs  which  violate  it  more  or  less  and 
yet  are  doing  work  which  is  regarded  as  satisfactory.  For  example,  there  are 
4,500  or  more  Collom  jig  sieves  at  Lake  Superior,  in  all  of  which  the  plunger 
water  has  to  go  through  a  hole  that  is  but  little  more  than  one-quarter  the  area 
of  the  plunger. 

§  400.  The  Linings. — ^These  are  to  take  the  wear  on  the  plunger  side  and  to 
provide  for  holding  the  sieve  in  place  on  the  jigging  side.  They*  are  made 
almost  invariably  of  wood.  The  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs  of  Mill  39,  however,  have 
their  plunger  compartments  lined  with  iron.  In  Mill  30,  the  grain  of  the  wood 
in  the  plunger  lining  is  vertical  which  seems  the  logical  arrangement.  The 
lining  on  the  sieve  compartment  is  generally  1  inch  thick  and  is  interrupted  or 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  sieve  frame.  The  lower  part  forms  the  ledge  upon 
which  the  sieve  frame  rests,  while  the  upper  serves  as  a  cleat  to  hold  down  the 
sieve  frame.  The  importance  of  these  linings  in  giving  smooth  sides  to  the 
sieve  compartment  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much.  The  under  lining  should 
reach  down  so  far  that  all  irregular  currents  are  broken  up  before  they  reach 
the  sieve.  To  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  partition  is  probably  deep  enough. 
To  insure  this  result,  the  inside  of  the  sieve  frame  should  be  flush  with  the 
lining  above  and  below.  The  jig,  under  the  best  conditions  will  have  a  dead 
margin  all  around,  due  to  friction  on  the  sides,  but  this  precaution  will  reduce 
it  to  a  minimum. 

§401.  Spigots  for  continuous  discharge  of  the  hutch  products  are  found 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Most  of  those  used  for  hydraulic  classifiers  (see 
§  296),  may  be  used  on  jigs.  The  use  of  the  rising  discharge  on  fixed  sieve 
jigs,  however,  is  not  known  to  the  author. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  better  spigot  than  the  pipe  and 
plug,  which  is  probably  the  most  common.  It  has  the  advantages  that  it  yields 
a  full,  round  orifice  at  all  times ;  that  it  can  be  cleared  in  an  instant  if  plugged ; 
that  it  can  be  replaced  in  an  instant  by  the  next  size  larger  or  smaller,  if  found 
too  small  or  too  large ;  that  it  is  inexpensive  and  easily  replaced  when  worn  out ; 
that  the  attendant  is  not  tempted  to  be  adjusting  this  discharge,  which  should 
be  kept  constant  to  avoid  deranging  the  action  of  the  jig.  This  form  cannot, 
however,  be  stopped  or  opened  by  a  handle  from  above,  but  must  be  tended  by 
hand. 
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§  402 


The  size  of  the  spigot  will  be  J-inch  pipe  for  the  fine  jigs.  Occasionally  J-inch 
pipe  has  been  used  successfully  and  tne  advantage  of  lessened  water  obtained. 
In  Mill  24^  No.  1  jig  has  a  f -inch  spigot ;  in  Mill  25,  No.  3  jig  has  a  ^-inch  spigot. 
At  Mill  31,  adjustable  triangular  gate  spigots  are  used  which  maintain  an  equila- 
teral opening.     Mill  26  uses  common  molasses  spigots  on  its  jigs. 

When  coarse  jigs  discharge  their  whole  product  through  the  sieve,  a  continu- 
ously running  spigot  large  enough  to  discharge  the  grains  without  choking  uses 
an  excessive  amount  of  water  and  some  intermittent  device  is  needed;  for  ex- 
ample, a  large  pipe  nipple,  1|  inches,  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  with  a 
wooden  plug  is  used.  At  Clausthal  and  other  works  an  inside  conical  plug  is 
used,  which  is  lifted  by  a  rod  coming  up  through  the  central  partition  to  a 
lever,  and  operated  from  time  to  time  by  hand  (see  Fig.  337). 

In  Mill  13,  using  modified  CoUom  jigs,  where  material  in  the  hutch  has 
passed  through  sieves  with  holes  1}  inches,  }  inch  and  \  inch  in  diameter  re- 
spectively, pipes  A  are  used  against  the  flanged  ends  B  of  which  covers  C  are 

held  with  weighted  levers  D  (see  Fig.  322). 
The  diameters  of  the  pipes  for  the  above 
three  products  are  6  inches,  2  inches  and  6 
inches  respectively.  The  products  are  dis- 
charged upon  the  floor  below  the  jigs,  the 
jig  being  stopped  in  the  meantime.  The 
discharging  covers  are  opened  by  handles  E 
upon  the  jigging  floor. 

§  402.  The  Plunger  is  generally  made  of 
practically  the  same  size  as  the  sieve  except 
in  jigs  of  the  Collom  type.  This  may  seem 
at  first  sight  a  useless  enlargement  of  the 
machine,  but  theoretically  it  is  the  best  prac- 
tice, as,  in  hydraulics,  for  even  work,  uni- 
form velocity  of  water  should  be  maintained 
at  all  parts  of  a  stream.  Where  the  plunger  is  smaller  than  the  sieve  it  must 
have  a  longer  stroke  to  do  the  same  work,  and  give,  therefore,  a  higher  velocity 
to  the  water,  and  this  high  speed  current  is  liable  to  reach  some  portion  of  the 
sieve  before  it  is  slowed  down  to  the  average  speed,  causing  violent  boiling  of 
that  portion  of  the  whole  bed,  while  other  portions  are  too  stagnant  and  dead. 
Of  the  mills  visited  10,  12,  15,  16,  17,  20,  22,  23,  26,  27,  30,  85,  87,  88  and 
92  have  all  their  jigs  with  the  plunger  the  same  size  as  the  sieve.  In  addition 
to  these  are  the  following:  Mill  9,  No.  1  jig;  Mill  21,  all  the  jigs  except  No. 
6 ;  Mill  24,  two  of  the  No.  2  jigs  and  Nos.  5  and  6  jigs ;  Mill  25,  Nos.  2  and  3 
jigs;  Mill  32,  Nos.  5  to  10  jigs;  Mill  42,  No.  1  jig. 


FIG.  322. — SPIGOT  AT  MILL  13. 


TABLE   272. — SIZES   OP   SIEVES   AND   PLUNGERS. 


MUl  No. 


0 
18 
21 

84 

88 

88 

«7 

40 
86 


Jig  No. 


8 

All. 

6 

1 

8  and  8 

lands 

8  to  18 

8,8and4 

8tol8 
All. 

All. 


Size  of  SieTo 
Ck>mpartment. 


Inches. 
48x84 
88Z16U 
:r7x8lU 

«^ 

84x18 
80x18 
84x80 

}x88 
88x16 


Size  of  Plunger 
CrompartaK-nt. 


IncheR. 


88x18 
87x18 

^^ 

80x18 
85x18 
84x18 


^6 
84x18 


Percent  Plunger 

Area  Is  of  Sieve 

Area. 


% 

104.8 
78.7 
88.7 
97.0 
81.6 
88.8 
86.8 
00.0 

100.0 
06.8 
75.6 

110.5 
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The  jigs,  except  those  of  the  Collom  type,  which  have  sieves  of  different  size 
from  these  are  given  in  Table  272.  The  table  shows  that  the  plunger  area  in 
no  case  is  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  sieve  area  in  the  most  of  the  mills. 
In  Mills  9  and  86  the  plunger  is  slightly  larger  than  the  sieve.  In  the  Collom 
jig  and  its  modifications,  as  well  as  in  the  Parsons  jig,  the  area  is  \  or  less,  as 
shown  in  Table  273. 


TABLE   273. — SIZES   OF   SIEVES   AND   PLUKGEB8. 


HiUNo. 


IS 

S4 
26 
88 
43 
44 
47 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Jig  No. 


lands 

2 

4 

1 

8  to  It 

8  to  17 

1 

1 

8  to  15 

AU. 

All. 

8to9 

AU. 


Kind  of  Jig. 


OoUom 

OoUom 

Pnraonfl  (a) 

Panons  (a) 

Etiuis 

Collom 

Cam  driven,  spring  return. 
Cam  driTen,  spring  return. 

Collom 


Slae  of  Sieve 

Siie  of  Plunger 

Percent  Flungsr 
Area  is  of  SioTe 

Compartment. 

Compartment. 

Area. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

<!.. 

4fiz88 

SPRDBf 

8Sz8S 

16x88 

48.6 

VtH^ 

15K  diameter. 

88.6 

87x88 

16    diameter. 

81.7 

•%s« 

>1fi§S« 

60.0 
44.1 

86x84 

84x10 

88.4 

84x88 

84x11 

60.0 

84x88 

16x88 

47.1 

(a)  This  jig  is  not  a  side-phmger  Jig,  strictly  speaking. 

Side  plunger  jigs  have  been  constructed  in  which  one  plunger  served  for  two 
sieves^  one  on  each  side  of  it,  thereby  making  the  sieve  area  double  the  plunger 
area.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  poorly 
regulated,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  whole  bed  is  lighter  on  one  sieve  than  on  the 
other,  the  lighter  whole  bed  will  absorb  greater  pulsion,  where  it  really  needs 
less  than  the  other. 

The  height  of  the  walls  of  the  plunger  box  are  sulBcient  to  prevent  water 
from  escaping.  The  cover  placed  over  the  compartment  restrains  the  swash 
due  to  waves. 

It  is  important  that  the  upper  face  of  the  plunger  should  never  be  high 
enough  to  suck  air  and  give  the  resulting  pounding  motion.  For  this  purpose, 
a  safe  rule  is  that  the  top  of  the  plunger  should  never,  even  at  the  top  oi  the 
stroke,  be  above  the  level  of  the  sieve. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  plunger,  all  practice  agrees  that  to  pre- 
vent warping  and  twisting,  the  plunger  should  be  made  of  several  parts,  prefer- 
ably an  odd  number,  and  made  of  wood,  with  the  grain  running  lengthwise  on 
the  outside  layers  and  at  right  angles  on  alternate  pieces.  The  top  and  bottom 
parts,  where  three  are  used,  or  .the  top,  middle  and  bottom,  where  five  are  used, 
are  of  the  full  size ;  the  other  parts  of  about  1  inch  smaller  length  and  width,  to 
give  one  or  two  rings,  respectively,  of  water  packing.  Linkenbach  recommends 
plungers  with  no  water  packing  rings,  but  has  the  sides  of  the  coarse  jig  plunger 
rounded  to  suit  the  eccentricity. 

§  403.  Clearance  of  the  Plunger  and  its  Attachment  to  the  Connect- 
ing Rods. — ^The  clearance  is  the  space  between  the  edges  of  the  plunger  and 
walls  of  the  compartment  in  which  it  moves.  A  space  is  needed  to  provide  for 
any  slight  swelling  of  the  wood  and  for  dirt  in  the  water,  so  that  tne  plunger 
shall  not  lose  power  by  friction,  or  cause  wear  on  the  lining.  Since  the  plunger 
is  usually  driven  by  an  eccentric  without  a  cross  head,  the  rocking  motion  will 
require  either  an  increased  clearance  or  a  rounding  of  the  side  of  the  plunger. 
The  latter  may  easily  be  done  on  a  five-part  plunger  with  two  rings  of  water 
packing,  by  making  the  center  part  slightly  larger  than  the  top  and  bottom 
parts. 
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The  clearance  required  for  the  rocking  motion  is  comparatively  little;  for 
example,  with  a  plunger  rod  48  inches  lonK>  a  plunger  5  inches  thick  and  a 
throw  of  2  inches,  the  total  side  clearance  is  O.S  inch,  or  0.1  inch  on  each  side,  or  if 
it  is  gained  by  rounding  top  and  bottom  it  would  only  be  0.05  inch  shaved  off 
from  the  two  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  sides,  leaving  the  center  width  un- 
affected. More  clearance  will  be  required  when  the  hutch  water  is  fed  above 
the  plunger  than  when  fed  below. 

It  should  be  said  that  as  clearance  increases,  the  action  of  the  piston  becomes 
less  and  less  positive;  for  example,  a  jig  with  a  heavy,  tight,  whole  bed,  will 
be  less  moved  by  a  loose  than  by  a  tight-fitting  plunger.  The  mill  man  who 
has  a  loose-fitting  plunger  overcomes  this  diflSculty  by  giving  it  more  movement. 
The  advantage  of  a  tight-fitting  plunger  is  in  the  fact  that  it  will  recover  quickly 
if  overfed  with  heavy  material,  while  the  loose  plunger  will  not,  because  the 
attendant  would  not  be  likely  to  give  it  the  momentary  added  throw  required. 

Mill  37  has  a  clearance  of  about  \  inch  all  around  (see  Fig.  3066).  Mill 
30  uses  ^-inch  clearance  all  around  the  plunger,  and  the  blende  jigs  of  South- 
west Missouri  are  reported  to  have  the  same  clearance.  Bittinger  recommends 
for  under-piston  jigs,  without  rocking  motion,  a  clearance  of  ^V  *^  iV  y^^ti  all 
around.  Vezin  holds  that  -]Sr*iiicb  clearance  all  around,  which  on  a  piston 
18X36  inches  yields  an  area  of  6.75  square  inches  or  1.04%  of  the  piston  area, 
usually  furnishes  sufficient  area  for  the  passage  of  the  water  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Eunhardt,  (1884),  says  that  jig  plungers  in  Europe  have  \  inch  of 
play  on  all  their  vertical  sides. 

The  attachment  of  the  plunger  to  the  rods  differs  somewhat.  They  all  have 
wide  washers  above  and  below.  They  occasionally  have  a  shoulder  on  the  rod 
above  and  nut  below,  as  in  Mill  37  (Fig.  306c),  but  generally  have  nuts  both 
above  and  below  which  admit  of  adjustment  of  the  plunger  up  and  down. 

Mill  30  has  lock  nuts  above  and  below.  Mill  18  has  one  nut  above  and  lock 
nuts  below,  and  Mill  15  has  lock  nuts  above  and  one  nut  below.  The  author 
is  inclined  to  favor  the  first  of  the  three. 

§404.  Connecting  Eods. — The  common  practice  is  to  use  one  connecting 
rod,  running  from  the  eccentric  to  the  center  of  each  plunger.  This  is  screwed 
into  a  boss  0  on  the  lower  side  of  the  eccentric  strap  F  with  a  lock  nut  H  set 
up  against  the  boss  (see  Figs.  323a  and  3236),  or  the  eccentric  strap  has  an 
extension  downward  (see  Fig.  306c)  of  two  rods  and  a  cross  bar.  The  eccentric 
rod  is  held  to  this  cross  bar  by  nuts  above  and  below  it. 

In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  plunger  is  very  long,  two  rods  are  used;  for 
example,  on  some  of  the  30X42-inch  blende  jigs  in  Southwest  Missouri,  also 
at  Przibram.  On  jigs  of  the  accelerated  types,  the  use  of  two  rods  is  more  com- 
mon, as  on  the  Wendt  jig  of  Mill  14  and  otners.  .On  coal  jigs  which  usually  have 
large  sieves,  it  is  the  rule  to  use  two  rods. 

In  one  Colorado  mill  a  double  Harz  jig  is  used  in  which  two  adjacent  plun- 
gers are  driven  by  only  one  shaft  and  eccentric  (see  Fig.  324).  The  sieves  are 
15^  inches  wide  by  31  inches  long;  the  plungers  are  9J  inches  wide  by  31  inches 
'ong.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  two  adjacent  plungers  must  have  the  same 
throw,  but  this  may  not  be  serious,  as  the  hydraulic  water  can  equalize  the 
matter. 

The  plunger  receives  a  rocking  motion  from  the  eccentric  from  the  absence 
of  a  cross  head.  This  has  been  claimed  by  some  authorities  to  injure  the  even- 
ness of  the  current  upon  the  sieve,  but  others  think  this  effect  is  so  small  that 
it  can  be  neglected.  To  do  away  with  the  rocking  motion  of  the  plunger  at 
Przibram,  a  hinged  plunger  rod,  the  lower  part  of  which  runs  in  guides,  is 
used.  In  the  Diescher  coal  jig  the  arrangement  is  similar  except  that  the  guides 
are  done  away  with  and  a  horizontal  arm  with  one  end  attached  to  the  hinged 
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joiDt  and  the  other  end  pivoted  to  the  fruinu,  luukos  the  line  of  motion  of  the 
plunger  practically  vertical.     At  Clausthal  the  plunger  rod  is  actuated  by  a 
short  rocking  arm,  and  this  again  by  a  long  rocking  arm,  the  two  arms  being 
pivoted  on  the  same  shaft.     The  long  ann  is  oscillated  by  a  crank  and  connecting 
rod.     The  rectilinear  motion  of  the  Collom  jig  and  some  of  its  modifications,  has 
already  been  described  (see  §§  386  and  387).     In  jigs  with  the  crank  arm  and 
sliding  block  mechaniBms  the  motion  is  practically  rectilinear,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  eccentric  or  plunger 
arm,  as  the  case  may  he,  gen- 
*-"""  erally  rocks  back    and    forth 

over  a  small  arc,  instead   of 
making  a  complete  revolution- 
§  405.  The     Eccentric. — 
—  This    must    have     the     right 

throw  to  suit  the  work  the  jig 
is  called  upon  to  do,  and  as 
the  work  varies  from  time  to 
time,  the  eccentrics  must  be 
adjustable.  The  eccentric 
should  have  a  graduated  scale 
to  show  at  once  the  amount  of 
throw  at  which  it  is  set.  The 
eccentricity,  to  meet  all  emer- 
gencies, must  be  greater  than 
that  which  is  likely  to  be  called 
for.    It  will  be  greater  for  the 


..IJ. 
FIO.  323&. — BECTION. 


10.  323a. — ECCBX- 
TBIO  AND  OOK- 
NECTINO  HOD  IS 
MILL  30.  ELEVA- 
TION. 


coarse  products  and  leas  for  the  fine.  For  further  discnssion,  see  §§  451  and  453, 
Many  different  designs  for  making  this  adjustment  have  been  made.  In  Mill 
37  there  are  two  eccentrics  (see  Figs.  306(f-306(?),  one  outside  the  other.  The 
inner  eccentric  n  fits  upon  the  shaft  and  is  attached  to  it  by  two  set  screws  p. 
The  outer  r  fits  upon  the  eccentric  surface  of  the  inner  and  is  adjustable  in  any 
position  by  a  split  collar  and  bolt  s.  The  strap  t  slides  upon  the  surface  of 
the  outer  eccentric  and  conveys  the  movement  through  the  rod  to  the  plunger. 
The  eccentricity  of  each  is  \  inch  and  the  throw  of  each  is  1  inch.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  outer  eccentric  upon  the  inner  causes  the  throws  of  the  two 
to  add  to  or  subtract  from  each  other,  so  that  the  throw  may  be  varied  from  0 
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to  2  inches.    A  pointer  u  on  the  inner  eccentric^  indicating  by  graduations  on 
the  outer,  serves  to  set  the  machine  at  any  given  throw. 

Mill  30  (see  Figs.  323a  and  3236 ),  has  a  flanged  eccentric  wheel  C  with  an 
eccentricity  of  f  inch,  keyed  to  the  shaft  A  at  B.  Fitted  to  the  outer  surface 
of  this  is  a  second  eccentric  wheel  D  also  with  eccentricity  of  f  inch  and  capa- 
ble of  being  set  in  any  position  on  the  first,  at  which  position  it  is  held  by  two 
bolts  E  of  which  the  heads  take  hold  in  a  dovetail  groove  L  in  the  flange.  This 
combination  allows  a  variation  in  the  eccentricity  from  0  to  1^  inches,  or  in 
the  throw  from  0  to  2i  inches. 

A  form  commonly  used,  consists  of  a  concentric  disc  keyed  to  the  shaft  with 
an  eccentric  disc  held  to  its  face  by  two  bolts,  one  of  which  serves  as  a  hinge  for 
the  eccentric  disc  to  swing  upon,  while  the  other  holds  the  eccentric  disc  when  it 
has  been  swung  off  center  to  any  desired  throw.  The  eccentric  disc  requires  in 
it  two  slots,  one  for  the  shaft,  the  other  for  the  second  bolt.  The  amount  of 
throw  is  graduated  on  the  edge  of  the  eccentric  disc  with  a  pointer  on  the  con- 
centric disc  and  can  be  easily  read. 

Ferraris  has  designed  an  adjustable  eccentric  with  a  positive  set  to  avoid  the 
possible  slipping  by  the  clamp  forms  just  described.  It  consists  of  an  inner 
eccentric  with  a  flange  and  an  outer  eccentric  on  the  inner.  The  two  throws  are 
capable  of  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  each  other,  as  those  in  Mills  30  and 
37.  In  the  outer  eccentric  there  are  five  holes  and  in  the  flange  of  the  inner 
eccentric  are  six  holes  which  bear  vernier  relation  to  those  in  the  outer.  By 
passing  a  bolt  through  only  one  hole  in  the  outer  eccentric  and  through  any  one 
of  the  holes  in  the  inner,  six  different  throws  may  be  obtained,  say  10,  20,  30, 
40,  50  or  60  mm.  By  using  also  any  one  of  the  other  four  holes  in  the  outer 
eccentric  the  difference  between  throws  may  be  cut  down  to  2  mm.  and  the  device 
will  thus  have  a  positive  set  for  throws  varying  by  2-mm.  intervals  from  0  to 
60  mm. 

Habermann'*  has  enumerated  a  great  variety  of  different  forms,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  the  eccentrics  on  the  shaft,  the  almost 
universal  practice  is  to  set  the  eccentrics  on  the  shaft  so  that  all  the  pulsions  on 
the  several  sieves  take  place  approximately  at  the  same  instant.  In  Mill  30,  No. 
1  jig,  with  three  sieves,  has  its  eccentrics  placed  at  120^  with  each  other,  divid- 
ing IJie  circle  into  three  parts.  The  author  has  no  record  in  regard  to  the  other 
jigs  of  this  mill.  At  the  Breinigerberg  mine  at  Stolberg,  a  four-sieve  jig  has 
the  pulsions  of  contiguous  sieves  at  90^  with  each  other.  While  the  scheme  illus- 
trated in  these  two  instances  is  undoubtedly  a  better  distribution  of  power,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  does  as  good  jigging  as  where  the  plungers  act  together.  Pulsion 
is  the  first  act  of  jigging;  suction  is  the  second,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  better 
to  feed  No.  2  sieve  during  its  pulsion  rather  than  during  its  suction.  This  is 
probably  better  done  with  the  eccentrics  working  together,  or  with  No.  1  slightly 
anticipating  No.  2,  than  when  No.  1  is  at  90®  or  120**  in  advance  of  No.  2. 

§  406.  Shaft  and  Pulleys. — ^There  is  generally  one  shaft  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  jig,  which  is  supported  upon  boxes  resting  upon  the  timber  frames, 
or  more  rarely  upon  special  pedestal  castings.  The  Cooley  jig  has  two  shafts  for 
its  seven  sieves  on  the  finishing  jig  used  in  Southwest  Missouri.  One  drives  the 
first  four  plungers  at  200  revolutions;  the  other  drives  the  last  three  plungers 
at  300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  varies  from  2^  to  3 
inches,  as  shown  in  Table  274. 

It  is  usual  to  drive  jigs  by  tight  and  loose  pulleys  to  avoid  the  interference 
which  would  otherwise  result  from  the  stops  which  are  needed  for  skimming, 
adjustment  or  repairs.  Where  the  use  of  the  jig  upon  a  given  product  is  still 
in  experimental  condition,  step  pullevs  for  two  <\t  more  speeds  may  be  used  to 
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give  quickly  the  desired  change  in  speed.  Cone  pulleys  are  sometimes  used  for 
this  same  purpose.  When^  however,  the  most  favorable  speed  has  been  deter- 
mined,  it  is  better,  for  simplicity,  to  use  one  size  only  of  pulley  for  each  jig. 

TABLE    274. — ^DIAMETERS    OF    SHAFTS. 


Mill  No. 

Diameter  of  Shaft, 
laches. 

Number  of  Plungers 
Driyen  from  the  Shaft. 

9 

8 

^ 

16 

18 

88 

87 

80- 

87  (OCMU-M  jifc).. 
87  (floe  jig) 

§  407.  Accelerated  Mechanisms. — The  early  idea  of  jigging,  as  stated  by 
Bittinger  and  others,  was  to  have  the  whole  bed  lifted  on  the  down  stroke  of  the 
plunger,  while  on  the  up  stroke  it  was  allowed  to  settle  back  again  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  still  water.  One  of  the  methods  of  reducing  suction  in  order  to  par- 
tially attain  this  end,  lias  been  by  accelerated,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
slow  return  mechanisms ;  that  is,  mechanisms  which  give  a  quick  upward  motion 
of  the  water  through  the  whole  bed  on  the  down  stroke,  and  a  slow  return  of  the 
water  on  the  up  stroke.  They  are  used  to-day  to  some  extent,  especially  on 
coarse  jigs,  the  prevailing  idea  being  that  on  fine  jigs,  which  are  run  with  a  short 
stroke  and  a  high  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  the  difference  between  the  accel- 
erated mechanism  and  the  ordinary  eccentric  is  so  slight  as  to  cause  no  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  separation,  and  the  added  complications  of  the  former 
render  it  objectionable.  There  are  several  ways  of  producing  this  acceleration, 
the  most  important  of  which  will  now  be  described. 

§  408.  Sliding  Block  Mechanism  (see  Figs.  325a-325c),  is  a  device  for 
giving  a  rapid  movement  to  the  plunger  during  pulsion  and  a  slow  movement 
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during  suction  or  return.    It  consists  of  a  driving  shaft  a  driven  by  the  pulley 
6  and  driving  the  crank  c;  a  plunger  shaft  d  with  short  arms  e  driving  the  plun- 

fr  f.    Attached  to  the  plunger  shaft  (2  is  a  slotted  arm  g  with  a  sliding  block 
which  connectes  the  crank  pin  c  with  the  slotted  arm  g,  and  as  the  crank  c 
revolves,  the  block  h  slides  in  the  slotted  arm  and  causes  the  latter  to  move  over 
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a  space  which  has  i  for  its  highest  position  and  ;  for  its^  lowest.  This  distance 
is  traversed  on  the  down  stroke  while  c  moves  from  c^  to  c,  by  way  of  c,,  which 
is  a  short  arc.  The  return  stroke  is  brought  about  while  c  moves  from  Cj  by  way 
of  c^  to  c^f  which  is  a  long  arc.  It  follows  that  the  downward  pulsion  trans- 
mitted to  /  is  rapid^  while  the  upward  return  is  slow.  The  relative  difference 
between  these  speeds  may  he  increased  by  increasing  the  radius  of  c,  or  by  bring- 
ing a  nearer  to  d. 

The  design  used  in  Mill  37  has  14  inches  between  centers  and  4  inches  radius 
of  driving  crank.  This  gives  a  variation  on  the  slotted  arm  of  acting  radius  from 
10  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  the  period  of  descent  is  40.7%  of  the  time  of  the 
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whole  stroke,  and  of  ascent  59.3%.  The  highest  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the 
down  stroke  is  1.8  times  the  velocity  at  the  middle  of  the  up  stroke. 

This  device  is  used  in  Mills  16,  17,  22,  31  and  37,  upon  only  the  coarse  jigs, 
the  plain  eccentric  being  used  on  the  fine  jigs. 

The  adjustment  of  the  amount  of  stroke  is  obtained  by  lengthening  or  shorten- 
ing the  driving  radius,  the  crank  pin  moving  in  a  slot  on  its  crank.  The  details 
of  this  mechanism  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  275. 


TABLE    275. — SLIDING 

BLOCK   MECHANISM. 

MiUNo. 

Jig  No. 

Radius  of 

Drivinff  Aim. 

IncoeB. 

Distance  Between 

Centers  of  Shafts. 

Inches. 

Radius  of 

Plunger  Arm. 

Inches. 

"RAtio  of  Maximum 

Velocities  of  Down 

and  T7p  Stroke. 

Ratio  o(  Times, 

Up  to  Down 

Stroke. 

16 

16 

82 

1 
2 
8 

land  2 

8 
8 

4« 

14 
14 

14 

5H 

1.545 
1.545 
1.19 
1.8 

1.8S 
1.8S 
l.W 

87 

4J4 

1.45 
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The  advantageB  of  the  sliding  block  mech&niBm  &b  compared  with  the  plain 
ecceDtric  are,  that  it  giTes  with  the  eame  number  and  length  of  stroke  a  much 
quieter  auction,  which  has  less  tendency  to  blind  up  the  sieve  and  to  felt  together 
the  sand  into  a  hard  cake.  It  gives  also  a  parallel  action  of  the  plunger,  while 
the  plain  eccentric  gives  a  rockmg  motion  faster  on  one  aide  than  on  the  other. 
Mill  31  finds  after  running  the  two  jigs  side  by  side  that  the  sliding  block  keeps 
the  whole  bed  more  free.  Mill  39,  after  trying  both  jigs,  thinks  that,  while  the 
sliding  block  gives  a  better  action  on  the  plunger,  the  extra  cost  more  than  offsets 
the  advantage.  The  extent  of  the  bearing  surfaces  exposed  to  the  dust  in  the 
mill,  forms  a  serious  objection  to  the  sliding  block  mechanism. 

§  409.  Crank  Arm  Mechanism. — This  is  what  is  called  in  mechanism  a  four- 
bar  linkage.  As  shown  in  Fig.  336a,  it  consists  of  a  revolving  driving  shaft  a 
from  which  the  driven  shaft  d  imparts  to  an  eccentric  a  motion  of  oscillation 
which  it  receives  through  the  crank  ab,  the  connecting  rod  he,  and  the  crank  cd. 
To  better  illustrate  the  character  of  the  motion,  the  skeleton  (Fig.  336&),  has 
been  coostnicted  showing  9  different  positions  of  the  two  cranks  and  connecting 
rod.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  driven  crank  is  given  a  qaick  motion 
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corresponding  to  the  down  stroke  of  the  plunger  while  the  driving  crank  is  pass- 
ing over  the  arc  3,  1,  8,  and  it  has  a  slow  motion  for  the  up  stroke  of  the  plunger 
while  the  driving  crank  is  passing  over  the  arc  8,  5,  2.  The  ratio  of  the  time 
of  the  up  stroke  to  that  of  the  down  stroke  is  as  the  arc  8,  5,  %  is  to  the  arc  3, 1,  8. 
This  ratio  may  he  varied  by  changing  the  distance  ad  between  centers  or  the 
lengths  of  the  cranks  db  or  dc.  A  very  slight  change  makes  a  great  difference 
in  the  ratio.  The  parts  may  be  so  proportioned  that  the  driven  crank  makes  a 
complete  revolution,  although  this  is  not  customary.  It  will  he  further  noticed 
that  the  two  periods  of  maximum  velocity  of  the  driven  crank  come  when  the 
driving  crank  is  practically  at  right  angles  with  the  connecting  rod,  that  is,  about 
midway  of  the  arc  9,1  on  the  down  stroke,  and  about  midway  of  the  are  5,6  on 
the  up  stroke. 

The  cnink  arm  mechanism  is  used  npon  the  coarse  jigs  of  Mills  24  and  37  and 
upon  all  the  jigs  of  Mill  28.  The  details  of  it  in  these  mills  are  shown  in  Table 
376.  In  regard  to  these  movements,  those  in  Mill  27  were  very  harsh  and  trying 
to  the  jig  tanks,  while  those  in  Mill  38  were  quiet  and  gentle.  This  difference 
must  have  been  in  the  adjustments,  which  gave  a  greater  discrepancy  between 
the  velocities  and  times  of  pulsion  and  suction  in  the  former  than  io  the  latter 
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mill  (Bee  Table  276).    It  could  not  have  been  doe  to  the  Btrokea  per  minute,  s 
they  were  practically  alike. 

TABLE  276. — CRANK  AKH   HBCHANISH. 


Lmgth  of 


>iivtii  c 


DtDowaStitike 
tstbatot 
Up  Btetdu. 


3! 


§  410.  The  Disc  Motion. — This  is  another  form  of  four-bar-Unkage.  In 
Figs.  337a  and  327b  let  a  be  the  driving  Ehaft  and  b  a  disc  or  flange  upon  it, 
and  let  c  be  the  driven  shaft,  a  little  out  of  line  with  a,  and  d  a  flange  upon  it; 
e  is  a  crank  pin  on  b,  and  /  is  a  crank  pin  on  d;  g  is  a  connecting  rod  uniting 
the  two  crank  pins.  The  two  flanges  face  one  another  and  are  a  enort  distance 
apart,  to  give  room  for  the  crank  pins  and  connecting  rod.  When  a  revolves,  c 
receives  an  accelerated  and  retarded  motion,  as  shown  by  the  eight  different  pod* 
tions  drawn  on  Fig,  327o,  the  amount  of  which  can  be  varied  by  varying  the 
distance  between  the  centers,  or  the  length  of  t^e  connecting  rod,  or  the  length 
of  the  crank  arms.  This  device  bag  been  put  upon  a  newly  designed  jig  by 
Charles  J.  Hodge,  to  gain  varying  speed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  stroke. 

As  usually  constructed,  the  lengths  of  the  parts  are  such  as  to  cause  the  driven 
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shaft  to  revolve  instead  of  oscillate,  as  in  the  crank  arm  mechanism.  The  con- 
ditions, however,  may  be  so  varied  that  the  driven  disc  may  simply  make  an  acceU 
erated  and  retarded  oscilllation,  instead  of  a  complete  revolution. 

Hammer  and  Spring. — This  method  of  obtaining  accelerated  motion  nsed  on 
the  Gollom  jig,  has  already  been  described  under  that  head  (see  §  386). 

§  411.  Elliplical  Gear. — This  requires  two  shafte,  the  driving  shaft  with  heavy 
pulley  to  receive  power  and  serve  as  a  fly-wheel,  which  revolves  at  uniform 
velocity,  and  the  driven  shaft,  which  revolves  with  velocity  varying  from  fast  to 
slow,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  driving  and  driven  radii  of  the  two  transmit- 
ting elliptical  gears.  Upon  this  second  shaft  the  plunger  eccentrics  are  so  placed 
that  the  acceleration  shall  take  place  during  the  dovmward  stroke  and  the  retarda- 
tion during  the  upward. 

Mill  14  uses  the  Wendt  jigs  which  have  gears  of  this  pattern,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  328,  on  which  the  large  radius  of  each  gear  is  8}  inches  and  the  tmall  radius 
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4|  inches.  Beferring  to  the  figure^  if  o  is  the  center  of  the  driving  gear  about 
which  it  revolves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  o'  the  same  of  the  driven 
gear;  then  the  arcs  ab,  bd,  de,  ef,  fg,  gh,  hk  and  ka  on  the  driving  gear  and  the 
corresponding  arcs  a'  6',  b'  d',  etc.,  on  the  driven  gear  are  arcs  passed  over  by 
each  gear  all  in  equal  spaces  of  time,  viz. :  ^  of  a  revolution  of  the  driving  gear. 
During  the  quickest  half  revolution  of  the  driven  gear  it  revolves  180°  over  the 
arc  d  a'  %',  while  the  driving  gear  is  revolving  101  over  the  arc  c  a  t.  During 
the  slowest  half  revolution  of  the  driven  gear  it  revolves  180°  over  the  arc  i  f  d, 
while  the  driving  gear  revolves  259°  over  the  arc  i  /  c.  If  the  radius  of  eccen- 
tricity of  the  plunger  eccentric  is  in  the  same  phase  as  the  shortest  radius  o'  a' 
of  the  driven  gear,  then  the  ratio  of  the  time  of  the  up  stroke  to  that  of  the  down 
stroke  will  be  as  259 :  101  or  as  2.56 : 1.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  radius  of 
eccentricity  is  in  the  same  phase  as  the  radius  o'  %',  then  the  time  of  the  up 
stroke  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  down  stroke  or  the  ratio  will  be  as  1 : 1,  but 
the  plunger  will  have  a  gradually  accelerated  velocity  on  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
down  stroke,  and  a  gradually  retarded  velocity  on  nearly  the  whole  of  its  up 
stroke.  At  any  intermediate  phase  between  o'  a!  and  &  %\  the  ratio  will  be 
intermediate  between  2.56 : 1  and  1:1.  In  this  mechanism  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  angular  velocity  of  the  driven  gear  to  its  minimum  angular  velocity 
is  as  8iX8i :  4^X4^  or  3.  57 :1. 

§  412.  Cam  and  Gravity. — The  Stutz  coal  jig  lifts  the  plunger  slowly  by  a 
cam  and  allows  it  to  fall  rapidly  by  gravity,  loading  it  with  a  heavy  weight  for 
that  purpose.  The  connecting  rod  passing  down  through  the  plunger  and  trough 
a  stuJBSng  box  in  the  bottom  of  the  hutch,  h^s  a  rubber  buffer  on  its  lower  end 
to  stop  the  fall. 

Cam  and  Spring. — ^This,  as  used  in  the  c5ver  jigs  of  Mills  44  and  47,  is  a 
short  one-armed  cam,  working  on  the  same  principle  as  a  gravity  stamp  cam,  which 
pushes  down  the  plunger  rod  a  distance  from  1}  to  1^  inches,  and  the  plunger 
is  raised  again  by  a  spring.  The  result  is  a  quick  downward  movement  during 
pulsion  and  a  slow  return  during  suction.  This  was  substituted  for  the  CoUom 
motion  because  a  more  positive  motion  was  necessary  for  the  very  coarse  stuff 
jigged. 

Rittinger  describes  a  motion  consisting  of  a  cam  which  lifts  the  plunger  rod 
slowly  and  a  spring  which  forces  it  down  rapidly.  This  principle  is  also  used  in 
the  New  Century  Drop  Motion  Jig  of  the  American  Concentrator  Company. 

Air  Pressure  and  Gravity. — The  use  of  air  pressure  and  gravity  to  give  a  quick 
pulsion  and  slow  suction  in  the  Baum  coal  jig,  has  been  already  described  (see 
§391). 

§  413.  Hydraulic  Water. — This  is  either  put  in  above  the  piston,  passing 
down  through  the  clearance  space,  or  it  is  fed  below  the  piston.  On  side  plunger 
jigs,  16  mills  (15,  18,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  30,  31,  37,  39,  87  and  88), 
put  the  hydraulic  water  in  above  the  plunger,  and  «x  mills  (10,  44,  45,  46,  47 
and  48),  put  it  in  below  the  plunger,  that  is,  into  the  hutches.  Of  this  la^t 
group,  however,  all  but  Mill  10  are  Collom  jigs,  with  which  it  is  the  rule  to  put 
the  hydraulic  water  into  the  hutches.  In  putting  it  below,  one  does  not  need 
quite  so  high  sides  for  the  plunger  compartment  and  a  tighter  and  more  posi- 
tive fitting  plunger  can  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  water  beneath  the  plunger 
may  bring  m  air  bubbles  which  may  give  trouble  under  the  plunger  or  sieve. 
The  Parsons  jigs  used  in  Mills  24  and  25,  introduce  the  water  directly  into  the 
hutches. 

An  idea  has  long  existed  that  a  jig,  to  do  its  best  work,  should  diminish  the 
suction  due  to  the  return  of  the  plunger  as  far  as  possible,  or  in  other  words, 
a  better  separation  would  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  mass  of  grains  to  fall 
back  of  their  own  accord,  as  in  quiet  water,  instead  of  having  them  sucked 
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down  by  the  retuming  current.  There  are  several  means  of  attaining  this  end, 
such  as  (1)  introducing  the  water  above  the  plunger  and  placing  check  valves 
in  the  plunger,  which  would  open  and  allow  the  water  to  pass  down  through 
as  the  plunger  rose,  and  close  as  it  fell,  or  (2)  introducing  the  water  into  lie 
hutch  beneath  the  plunger  through  a  check  valve  in  the  opening  leading  to  the 
source  of  supply,  which  valve  would  open  and  shut  similarly  to  those  in  the  plunger. 
The  supply  opening  must  be  large  enough  to  deliver  water  as  fast  as  the  rise  of 
the  plunger  calls  for  it.  Jigs  working  in  this  way  may  be  called  pulsion  jigs. 
They  are  not  used  to  any  great  extent  to-day,  except  on  coal  washing,  where  it 
is  claimed  that  suction  is  very  undesirable,  as  tending  to  pull  fine  coal  down  into 
the  hutch  along  with  the  slate.  As  examples  of  pulsion  jigs,  there  are  the  Mc- 
Lanahan  (see  Fig.  313),  Sheppard,  Stutz,  Luhrig,  Osterspey  and  other  coal  jigs, 
in  the  majority  of  which  the  tailings  water,  after  being  settled,  returns  through 
check  valves  to  the  hutch. 

The  hydraulic  water  is  delivered  to  the  jigs  by  a  water  pipe  with  branches  for 
each  compartment  and  cocks  regulating  the  amount  Dial  cocks  may  be  used 
to  advantage  for  restoring  adjustaient  after  shut  down.  Mill  37  (see  Figs.  306a- 
306c),  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  deliver  it  by  a  trough  running  upon  the 
longitudinal  partition  with  shut  oflf  gates  in  the  bottom  for  the  different  com- 
partments.   The  sizes  of  the  pipes  used  are  given  in  Table  277. 

TABLE  277. — HYDRAULIC  WATER  PIPES. 


Mm  No. 

JlK  No. 

Diameter  Main  Pipe. 

Diameter  Branch  Pipes 

18..:.. 
81 

25 

80 

87 

48 

AH. 

1 

5 

1 

3and8 

All. 

All. 

AU. 

Inches. 
8 

Inches. 

1 

Trough  i|  ^x4M 

§  414.  Sieve  Frames  are  of  wood  or  of  iron.  Wooden  frames  to  which  the 
sieves  may  be  easily  tacked,  are  the  more  common,  and  consist  of  two  ends  and 
two  sides,  of  soft  or  hard  wood  boards  on  edge,  joined  at  the  comers,  and  on 
account  of  the  flexibility  of  wire  cloth  or  thin  plate  screen,  cross  bars  are  required 
when  these  materials  are  used.  These  bars  of  soft  or  hard  wood  on  edge  are 
placed  across  the  screen.  Sometimes  a  lattice  made  up  of  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wise bars  is  used.  The  former  form  is  less  expensive  and  gives  sufficient  support. 
The  bars  are  generally  placed  vertical.  In  the  McLanahan  jig,  however,  which 
has  its  plunger  at  the  head  of  the  sieve,  the  cross  bars  slope  upward  toward  the 
tail,  which  helps  the  whole  bed  to  move  forward  (see  Fig.  313). 

The  tops  of  the  bars  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  that  of  the  frame. 
The  screen  is  tacked  to  the  bars  by  copper  tacks  or  fastened  by  wire,  and  when  it 

TABLE  278. — DETAILS  OP  WOODEN  FRAMES  PROM  SOME  OF  THE  MILLS. 


Mill  No. 


15. 
21. 
32. 
24. 
24. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
J». 


Jig  No. 


All 

All 

All 

All  but  No.  4,  let  sieTe. 

No.  4,  Istsleye 

AU 

All 

AU 


Size  of  Pieces  of  Frames 

Height. 

Width.. 

Inches. 

InchoB. 

S 

1 

8 

1 

8 

,s 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

H 

2 

1 

Lattice 
or  Bars. 


Lattice 

Ban... 

Lattice 

Lattice 

Bars... 

Bars... 

Bars  ... 

Lattice 

Lattice 

Bars... 


Size  of  Cross  Bars. 


Height. 


Inches. 
8 
1 
8 


8 
8 
8 
8 
2 


Width. 


Inches. 


(a) 


C&)1 
(c)l 


Spcuie  between 


Inchea. 


sr 


(a)  Beveled  to  \i  inch  at  top.  (b)  Beveled  to  9|  inch  at  bottom,    (c)  Beveled  to  A  inch  at  the  bottom. 
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Ib  worn  out  the  whole  frame  is  replaced  by  another  with  a  new  Bieve.  The  sieve 
frames  are  quickly  taken  out  by  removing  the  linings  above  them.  A  stock  of 
frames  with  new  sieves  on  them  is  kept  on  hand.  Table  378  sbows  the  details 
of  wooden  frames  from  some  of  the  mills.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  use  bars  g 
inch  thick  and  in  that  case  the  top  is  chamfered  to  about  |  inch  wide. 

The  outside  dimeneions  of  a  sieve  frame  are  a  little  smaller  than  the  space  into 
which  it  is  dropped,  so  that  it  may  he  easily  removed.  In  Mill  25  this  space  is 
filled  with  twisted  hemp  tamped  in  to  hold  the  sieve  in  central  poBition  and  avoid 
possible  trouble  from  the  sand.  In  Mill  30  this  space  is  i  inch  and  is  filled  with 
packing. 

The  sieve  frame  should  he  made  of  such  a  thickness  that  inside  it  is  jnst  flush 
with  the  linings  above  and  below  it,  in  order  to  obtain  as  even  currents  as  possible 
in  both  directions. 

The  use  of  bars  for  supporting  the  jigging  sieve  is  necessary  but  it  to  some 
extent  impairs  the  operation,  particularly  with  fine  jigs.     When  they  are  made 
thick,  for  example  f  inch,  they  make  dead  lines  across  the  sieve,  alternating  with 
bands  of  too  great  activity ;  when  j  inch,  the  Fame  is  true  to  a,  less  degree.     The 
object  of  chamfering  is  to  lessen  this  evil.     The  author  has  used  for  overcoming 
this  diificulty,  on  little  laboratory  jigs,  bars  c  of  braes  plate  Vr  inch  thick  and  1^ 
inches  high,  the  sieve  d,  being  held  to 
them  by  bent  soft  brass  wire  a  b,  (see 
Fig.  329).     The  upper  bend  b  in  the 
wire    is    made    beforehand    and    then 
slipped   into  place;  the  lower  bend  a 
is  easily  made  with  pincers  and  holds 
the  sieve  tightly  in  place.     Supports  of 
this  kind  placed  2  inches  apart  with 
clamp  wires  also  2  inches  apart,  fur- 
nish  a   support   for   the   sieve   which 
does  not  give  any  visible  imperfection 
in  the  jigging. 

§415.  Iron  Sieve  Frames. — Mill 
18  has  a  sieve  frame  of  cast  iron  di- 
vided horizontally  into  two  parts,  one 
above  and  one  below,  with  the  sieve  be- 
tween them.  Each  has  four  longitudi- 
nal grate  bars.  These  bars  widen  both 
downward  and  upward  toward  the 
screen  from  J  inch  to  i  inch  thick  and 
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INTEHMEDIATE  JIG. 

(UlinenBloDa  In  mflUmaterB.) 


the  vertical  height  of  each  of  the  bars  is  about  1  inch.  The  lower  part  rests  on 
four  lugs ;  the  upper  part  is  held  down  by  four  wedges  driven  between  it  and 
four  upper  lugs.  The  upper  and  lower  lugs  are  in  pairs  and  each  pair  is  con- 
Dected  by  a  Sat  cast  bar  of  iron  which  is  let  into  the  wooden  wall  of  the  jig. 
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Mill  20  uses  iron  8iev«  frames  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs  which  differ  from  the 
above  in  the  fact  that  the  frames  are  of  f-inch  wide,  1-inch  high  pieces,  and  the 
two  longitudinal  bars  are  \  inch  wide  and  1  inch  high,  all  cast  in  one  piece. 
Nos.  3,  4  and  5  jigs  use  also  two  cross  bars  ^  inch  wide,  1  inch  high,  making  a 
lattice  work.  These  rest  upon  a  wooden  ledge  %  inch  wide  all  around  and  are 
held  down  by  wooden  lugs,  one  on  each  side,  and  wedges  on  the  jig  walls  aboTe. 

In  Mill  26  jigs  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  have  iron  frames  in  two  parts  above  and 
below  the  sieve.  The  frames  are  1  inch  thick,  1^  inches  high,  with  three  longi- 
tudinal bars  J  inch  thick,  1^  inches  high.  Jigs  4,  5  and  6  are  the  same,  except 
that  they  have  but  two  bars. 

Ferraris  at  Monteponi,  Sardinia,  uses  an  iron  lattice  supporting  frame  with 
diagonal  cross  bars,  in  an  iron  jig  tank,  with  a  top  frame  which  has  no  bars 
upon  it  (see  Fig.  330).  The  joint  is  made  tight  with  red  lead.  This  sieve 
appears  to  be  held  down  only  at  the  margin.  If  so,  there  is  an  objection  to  it 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  other  mountings.  If  the  sieve  blinds  up  with  sand, 
the  middle  of  it  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  whole  bed  and  interfere  with  the 
settling. 

At  Przibram,  iron  cross  bars  alone  have  been  used  to  support  the  screen,  the 
usual  wooden  cleats  or  linings  serving  to  keep  it  down  at  the  margin. 

The  use  of  the  double  iron  frame  saves  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  complete 
supply  of  duplicate  screen  frames.  It  saves  the  expense  of  tacking  the  screens 
to  the  frames.  It  simplifies  the  changing  of  screens,  and  where  a  lattice  is  used, 
it  prevents  the  forward  motion  of  the  bottom  bed.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  narrow  central  bars  may  lessen  the  dead  lines  on  the  jigging  bed,  the  mar- 
ginal bars  make  a  much  worse  dead  edge  than  is  found  with  the  usual  wooden 
screens  held  down  by  linings.  Screens  mounted  in  this  way  cannot  be  cleaned 
as  well  as  those  of  the  ordinary  wooden  pattern  (see  §431). 

TABLE   279. — JIO   SCREENS. 
AbbreTfatioD8.—B.  W.O.=Birminfcham  Wire  Gauge;  In.sriDches;  No.=namber. 


i 

Jig  No. 

Sieve 
No. 

Material  of  Screen. 

Thick- 
new  of 
wire  or 

Plate. 

Meshes 

Linear 
Inch. 

Net  Size  of 
Hole. 

Percent 

of 
Open- 
er 

Life  of 
Screens 

Siaeof 
Feed  to  the 

10 

1 
9 

4 
1 
9 
8 
1 
9 
1 
9 
8 
4 
6 
1 
9 

•1 

1 
9 
8 
4 

6ft6 
1 
9 

8 

4 
6 

■) 

lto6 
lto6 
lto4 

1 

1 

1 
lft8 
lft9 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 

1 
lto4 

1 

9 

8 
lft9 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
1  to4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 

1 

9 

8 

IrY>n  srratiQff '  • .  1 1 « .  ■  •  ■  t 

B.W.G. 

Kinch. 

4to0 

Inches. 
0.196 

Mm. 
8.18 

38 

Davs. 

(a)  800 
(a)  180 

Mm. 

12  7  to  0 

Steel  cloth 

8  2  toO 

19 

Cloth 

16 

....J... 

9 

4 

6 
10 
16 
26 

16 
10 
10 

7 

7 
10 
19 
16 

4 

6 

8 
10 
19 

19  mesh  to  0 

10  1  to  IS  7 

18 

Steel  (doth 

0.»i  inch. 
0.16     »' 
0.19     " 
0.15     " 
0.196   " 

12 

16 

18 

99 

1.96 

0.75 

0.96 

0.86 

0.876 

0.141 

0.109 

0.051 

0.085 

81.75 
10.05 
6.86 
91.69 
0.58 
8.68 
2.50 
1.80 
0.80 

78 
00 
46 
79 
66 
89 
87 
96 
81 

(a)80O 
(a)  460 
(a)  460 

(a)i96" 
(a)l^ 
(a)  79 
o)  72 
(a)  79 
(a)  800 
(a)  800 
(a)  866 
(a)  800 
(a)  800 

*"••■'•" 

•  ••■  •••« 

•  •  •  •  •      • 

90  to  00 
90  to  00 

tt 

19.7  to  6.85 
6  86 taO 

(« 

14 

Cloth 

29  9  to  9  S 

»« 

0  5  too 

16 

Steel  cloth 

Over  19  4 

«« 

19.4  to4  7 

Bran  cloth 

4.7  toS  4 

•1 

9.1  too 

i« 

9.4  to  0 

16 

Caat-iron  gratisg  (&).. . 
OoDDcr  cloth 

^inch. 
16 
99 
18 
18 
16 
16 
18 
10 
99 
14 
18 
18 
90 
90 

0 

0 

6 

o.isr 

0.071 
0.086 
0.061 
0.061 
0.071 
0.071 
0.061 
0.041 
0.086 
0.167 
0.118 
0.076 
0.065 
0.016 
0.959 
0.969 
0.838 

4.79 
1.80 
0.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.04 
0.80 
4.94 
8.00 
1.08 
1.66 
1.99 
6.40 
6.40 
8.60 

46 
96 
81 
96 
96 
95 
96 
96 
94 
81 
45 
60 
87 
49 
88 
40 
40 
46 

20tolO 
10to6&6to9 

^^^irtr^*  ^a**!***  ...«• 

•• 

V9f»0 

•« 

17 

•» 

10  to  7 

M 

7  to  5 

M                  |]J* 

6to«(c) 
9  to  0 

M 

U 

9  toO 

18 

Steel  cloth 

4  to  6  mMih 

*( 

6  to  8  znMih 

•t 

8  to  10  ntf^sh 

It 

10  mesh  to  0 

10  moah  tA  fl 

•t 

t« 

1 

90 

It 

Iff    AfA«   7 

ti 

OOtolOO  ( 

I 
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TABLE  279. — JIG  SCREENS. — Continued. 


i 

a 

Jig  No. 

Sietre 
Na 

Material  of  Screen. 

Thick. 

nessof 

Wire  or 

PUto. 

Meshes 

Linear 
Inch. 

NetSIaeof 
Hole. 

Percent 

of 

Open* 

ing. 

Life  of 
Screens 

SlaeoT 

Feed  to  the 

Jig. 

4ft5 
1 
9 
8 
4 
5 
5 
1 

■1 

•! 

4ft5-| 

1 
8 
8 

6 

1 

9 
S 
1 
9 

8 

5^6 
11 

9f 

>i 
4f 

5 

6 

7 

or 

10  ft  11 

i\ 

8 

1' 

7 
8 
Oft  10 
llftl8 
1 
8 
8 
4 
5 
11 
8f 

'1 

7ft8 

1 
8 
8 

1 

8 

8 
ItoS 
ItoS 
lto4 
1  to4 
lto4 
1  to4 
1  to8 
ItoS 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

8 

lft8 
lft8 

lft9 

1 

8 

1 

lft9 

8 

IftS 

ItoS 
ItoS 
ItoS 
ItoS 
ItoS 
ItoS 
ItoS 

lft8 

lto4 

lto4 
lto4 
1  to4 

lto5 

ItoS 

1 

lto4 

lto4 

lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
ItoS 
ItoS 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 

ItoS 

1 
9 
8 

ItoS 

1 

8 

8 

lto4 

Steel  cloth 

B.  W.  G. 

11 

11 
0 

18 

IS 

18 

16 

16 

18 

80 

88 

88 

88 

10 

10 
id)\0 
((1)11 
(<i)18 
(3)18 

(4)14 

(     19 
18 
19 
18 
19 

{     18 

14 

«     88 

1     18 
19 

i     M* 

19 

8b 
1     19 

16 

8 

8 

fi 

5 

5 
8 
4 

5 
10 
19 
16 
16 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

6 
10 

6 
10 

6 

.?* 

6 
10 
14 
10 
90 
10 

8 
4 

6 
6 

8 

5 

8 

8 

10 

16 

80 
4 

4 

6 

18 
16 
19 

6 
19 

4 

5 

8 

Inches. 
0.818 
0.818 
0.868 
0.145 
0.106 
0.108 
0.060 
0.185 
0.151 
0.065 
O.OBS 
0.066 
0.085 
0.866 
0.199 
0.148 
0.109 
0.086 

O.on 

0.061 
0.061 

0.066 
0.118 
0.066 
0.118 
0.068 
0.116 
0.189 
0.046 
0.118 
0.068 
0.046 
0.068 
0.088 
0.066 
i0.109z 
1 0.117 

Mm. 

5.41 

5.41 

6.40 

8.68 

8.74 

8.74 

1.66 

4.70 

8.84 

1.65 

1.40 

0.89 

0.89 

9.80 

5.05 

8.76 

8.77 

8.18 

1.80 

1.56 

1.56 

1.47 
8.00 
1.47 
8.00 
1.47 
8.00 
8.58 
1.17 
8.00 
1.47 
1.17 
1.47 
0.81 
1.47 
8.77x1 
8.9r    f 

41 
41 

40 
84 

99 
99 
98 
65 
57 
48 
44 
81 
81 
54 
86 
86 
80 
87 
86 
94 
94 

84 

60 
84 

80 
84 
50 
89 
41 
60 
84 
41 
84 
41 
84 

40 

Days. 
90to60 
SOtoOO 

sb'toio 
60tol8Q 
60tol8G 
60  to  180 
60 
60 
90 
90 
90 
90 

» 

:::::* 

781 

i4«oor 

910) 

1*800  f 
888f 

1,900  C 
800) 
180  V 

1,900 1 
800 
8401 

1,800 

108  r 

1,«OOJ 

660 

400 
600 

Wtoiao 

«] 

49to56 
98to48 
88 

8l] 
86 

«\ 

49 
85to49 

Mm. 
) 

80 

44 

V8.7to8.7 

4« 

44 

j 

Braes  cloth 

>8.7tol.6 

»4 

) 

41 

1 .5  to  0 

81 

Steel  cloth 

4.6  to  8.5 

44 

8.5  to  1.88 

44 

1.98  to  0 

44 

1.98to0 

Bnm  cloth 

0.64  to  0 

4. 

0.64  too 

98 

Steel  cloth 

Over  19 

44 

44 

19  to  6 

44 

44 

6to8 

44 

4« 

StoO 

u           •' 

688 
84 

Cbpper  eloth  (/) 

(/) 

(/) 

M 

lOtor 
7to6 
6to8 

44 

StoO 
StoO 

95 

(A) 

(/) 

StoO 
StoO 

u 

4« 

• 

StoO 

g» 

Staelcioth 

18 
11 
18 
14 

14 

(A)  10 

(MM 

(A)  16 
(A)  16 
(A)  19 

(A)  98 

(A)  84 

/.Inch. 

A  inch. 

19 

19 
98 
19 
19 
19 
16 
16 
16 

0.884 
0.818 
0.141 
0.064 
0.084 

0.198 

0.106 

0.068 
0.008 
0.069 

0.086 

0.087 

0.187 

0.187 

0.185 

0.041 
0.085 
0.041 
0.195 
0.U41 
0.185 
0.185 
0.060 
0.008 
0.079 

0.091 

0.091 
0.048 
0.049 

0.085 

0.019 
0.086 
0.085 
0.085 

5.09 
5.41 
8.68 
8.18 
8.18 

5.08 

8.74 

1.57 
1.57 
1.60 

0.89 

0.69 

4.75 

4.75 

8.18 

1.04 

0.89 

1.04 

8.18 

1.04 

4.70 

8.48 

1.68 

8.5 

8.0 

8.81 

8.81 
1.07 

i.or 

0.89 

1.07 
0.89 
0.89 
0.89 

45 
41 
88 
85 

85 

85 

99 

95 
96 
86 

81 

89 

66 

56 

56 

94 
81 
94 
66 

94 
66 

46 

88 

6.7  to  8.6 

14 

8.6  to  8.1 

4« 

8.1  to  1.6 

•4 

1.5  to  0.91 

•  4 

0.91  too 

97 

«t 

aStoSS 

44 

85  to  15.9 
15.9  to  18.7 

»t 

18.7  to  10.8 
lO.StoS.S 

44 

8.8  to  4.4 

*« 

4.4to9.7D 
9.78  to  1.88 

•»                

1.98toO 
1.98toO 

86 

40toa5 

44 

85  to  16 
16  to  19 

Brass  cloth 

it 

18to8 
8to5 
5  to  8.5 

44 

8.5  to  9 

•  4 

S.Sto9 

44 

9to0 

44 

9toO 

99 

Steel  cloth 

6to4 

44 

4to8 

44 

Punched  steel  olato . . . 

8  to  9.5 
9.5  to  0 

44'                 "     4»"^ 

9.5  too 

80 

Steel  cloth 

IS 

19 

14 
14 

16 

14 

16 
16 
16 

5 

6 
8 
8 

10 

8 
10 
10 
10 

81 

81 
11 
11 

18 

11 
18 
19 
19 

I  940 

940| 

i  800 
800 

85  to  15 

Brandoth 

15  to  10 

4t 

10  to  7 

44 

4t 

7to5 

•4 

5to8 

44 

StoO 

44 

44 

StoO 
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TABLE  279. — JIG  SCBEEN8. — Continued, 


i 

Jig  No. 

Sieve 
No. 

Material  of  Screen. 

Thick- 
neesof 
Wire  or 

Plate. 

Heshei 

Luoear 
Inch. 

Net  Siie  of 
Hole. 

Percent 

of 
Open- 
ing. 

Slaeof 
Life  of    Feed  to  the 
Screens         Jig. 

81 

ij 

71 
8 
9 
10 

'1 

9 
8 
4 
6 
6 

V 

Oft  10 

•l 

4 
6 

7 

8 
9 
1 
8 
8 
4 
6 
6,7ft8 

10  ft  11 

1 

9 
8 
4 

6ft9 

6ftl0 
18ftl4  f 

7ftll 

8ftl8 

15 

16 

1 

9 

8 

4J 
6i 

6. 
7 

8 

9 

> 
10. 

Ift9 
lft9 
lto4 

lto4 

lto4 

lto4 
lto4 

lto8 

lto8 
lto8 

lto4 

1 

8 

8 

4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto8 
lto8 
lto8 
lto8 
IftS 
lft8 
lto8 
ItoS 

lft8 
lft8 
1A9 
lft9 

1 

9 

lto4 

1 
9 

1 
9 

lto8 
lto8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

8 

1 

9 

8 

1 

9 

8 

4 

1 

9 

8 

4 

1 

9 

8 

4 

1 

8 

8 

4 

Braflfl  cloth ............ 

B.  W.  G. 
18 

16 

18 

80 

18 

80 
88 

16 

17 
17 

16 

16 

18 

90 

90 

98 

94 
A  Inch. 
A  inch. 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

18 

10 
10 
14 

16 
16 
16 

18 

19 
90 
19 
90 
19 
16 

4 

6 

6 

18 

6 

10 
18 

8 

4 
6 

6 

6 

6 
10 
10 
18 

16 

• 

""i"' 

7 
6 
8 
6 
10 

""i" 

0 
6 
8 

8 

10 
18 
10 
14 

I 

Inches. 
0.141 

0.108 

0.116 

0.046 

0.076 

0.066 
0.065 

0.966 

0.109 
0.149 

0.118 

0.078 
0.076 
0.065 
0.066 
0.066 
0.041 
JO.  157 

jo.iie 

0.064 
0.060 
0.064 
0.060 
0.060 
0.061 

2  0.81 

Z0.81 
0.167 
0.108 
0.108 
0.076 

0.076 

0.068 
0.048 
0.066 
0.086 
0.224 
0.108 
mO.875 
n  0.815 
0.141 
0.105 
0.064 
0.060 
0.064 
0.060 
0.060 
0.060 
0.051 
0.061 
0.041 
0.041 
0.041 
0.086 
0.086 
0.064 
0.060 
0.060 
0.060 
0.060 
0.060 
0.061 
0.051 

Mm. 
8.58 

8.60 

8.00 

1.99 

1.08 

1.66 
1.40 

6.61 

4.88 
8.61 

8.00 

1.08 
1.08 
1.66 
1.66 
1.40 
1.04 
4.00 
8.00 
2.18 
1.68 
8.18 
1.68 
1.68 
1.80 

7.04 
7.94 
4.94 
9.R0 
9.60 
1.08 

1.08 

1.47 
1.82 
1.47 
0.01 
5.00 
9.60 
0.68 
6.00 
8.66 
8.67 
8.18 
1.68 
8.18 
1.68 
1.68 
1.58 
1.80 
1.80 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
0.01 
0.01 
8.18 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.88 
1.80 
1.80 

88 

87 

60 

88 

87 

48 
44 

66 

60 

60 

60 

87 
87 
49 
49 
44 
48 
81 
17 
96 
18 
95 
98 
98 
96 

61 
61 

87 
87 
87 

87 

84 
88 

84 
96 
45 
87 
80 
85 
88 
88 
86 
28 
26 
98 
88 
83 
96 
96 
94 
94 
94 
95 
85 
26 
88 
93 
8S 
28 
98 
86 
96 

Days. 

* 
•  •••••  * 

00 
00 
860 
860 
760 
780 

49 
64 
88 
66 

64 
84] 
70 
70 

pi 
\ 

1 

4 

Mm. 

Orer  16 

M 

16  to  15 
15  to  9 

•t 

9to0 
6to4 
4toO 

M 

4to0 
4toO 
2.6  to  0 

?  1 

t« 

2.5  too 

2.6  too 
On  19 
12  to  6 

6to6 
6toS 

BnuBdoUi 

StoO 
StoO 
8to0 
8to0 

»t 

8to0 

i83 
84 

u 
«« 

15  to  28 
18  to  11 
11  to  9 

M 

9to7 

U 

7t06 

M 

6to3 

M 

M 

8toO 

tt 

It 

8toO 

!• 

8toO 

85 

Steel  plate 

Over  16 

16  to  9 

Oto5 

tk 

6to8 

«• 

8toO 

•« 

StoO 

«• 

8.6  too 

«« 

2.5  too 

X;86 

88 

Steel  plate 

86.1toai.9 

22.2  to  0.6 

Bmnoloth 

0.5  to  5 

u 

6  to  9.5 

u 

t4 

2.6  too 

M 

8.5  too 

H 

1.5  to  0 

M 

8.5  to  0 

M 

« 

2.5  too 

U 

22.2  to  9.6 

U 

0.6  to  5 

88 

Whit  A  mutt.  ifv>n  nintA. . 

54.0  to  88.1 

Steel  pUte 

18 
14 
16 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
10 
10 
10 
90 
90 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

""i" 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6. 

8 

6 
10 
10 
19 
19 
18 
14 
14 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 
10 
10 

S8.1  to  15 

CoDDer  doth 

15  to  6.6 

t« 

6.5  to  4.6 

u 

4.5  to  0 

M 

a 

4.5  too 

M 

M 

M 

M 

4.5  too 

M 

M 

M 

M 

4.5  too 

M 

M 

M 

•4                   "                   ' 

8.6  too 

a 

M 

•• 

9.6  to  0 

U 
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TABLE  279. — JIG  SCREENS. — Continued. 


Jig  No. 


40 


41 


2- 


43 


8 


48 


8- 


44 


46 


18- 


14- 


8 


Sieve 
No. 


Material  of  Screen. 


Brass  cloth. 
Steel  cloth. , 


Thick- 
ness of 
Wire  or 
Plate. 


B.  W.  G. 


lto8 


1&8 


t4 


Brass  cloth 
Plate(o)... 
Plate  (o)... 
Brass  cloth 


«• 


II 


it 


«i 


aoth 

Brass  clott\.. 


tt 


•t 


I* 


12 
12 
12 
14 
18 
16 


16 

16 

17 
18 
18 
20 

18 
18 


Iron  cloth  . . . . 
Copper  doth. . 


it 
•i 
it 

t« 

tt 
it 
it 
ii 
(i 
ii 
it 
it 


Plate 

Brass  cloth 


It 

M 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
ii 
it 

it 
it 
•i 
it 
it 
it 
it 
t« 
it 
ii 
it 
ti 
it 


t« 

it 
tt 
it 


ti 


(d)12 
14 
18 
20 
20 
21 

21 

20 
21 
18 
18 
20 
18 
20 
20 


20 
21 
21 
24 
24 
26 
26 
26 
21 
24 
26 
24 
85 
26 
26 


24 
26 
26 
85 
25 
26 
20 
21 
21 
21 
81 
21 
28 
28 
23 
25 
21 
21 
21 


Meshes 

J  per 
near 
Inch. 


4 

8 

4 
4 

5 
10 

4 


6 

8 

10 

12 

6 

7 

4 

4 

8 

8 

10 

10 

12 

12 

14 

14 

4 

6 

8 

10 

10 

12 

14 

10 

14 

8 

8 

10 

8 

10 

10 


8 
10 
10 
12 
12 
16 
16 
20 
10 
12 
16 
12 
16 
16 
16 
20 
20 
12 
16 
20 
16 
16 
20 

8 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
14 
14 
14 
16 
10 
12 
12 


Net  Sise  of 
Hole. 


Inches. 


0.224 

0.141 

0.141 

0.117 

0.061 

0.185 

0.26 

0.25 

0.185 

0.185 

0.100 
0.076 
0.051 
0.018 
0.118 
0.004 


Mm. 


0.160 
0.064 
0.076 
0.065 
0.065 
0.051 

0.089 

0.065 
0.089 
0.078 
0.076 
0.065 
0.076 
0.065 
0.065 
p0.50 
0.090 
0.068 
0.068 
0.061 
0.061 
0.048 
0.048 
0.082 
0.068 
0.061 
0.043 
0.061 
0.048 
9.048 
0.048 
0.062 
0.082 
0.061 
0.048 
0.062 
0.043 
0.043 
0.082 
0.090 
0.068 
0.068 
0.051 
0.051 
0.061 
0.046 
0.046 
0.046 
0.048 
0.068 
0.051 
0.051 


5.69 
8.58 
8.58 
2.97 
1.80 
4.70 
6.85 
6.85 
8.48 

8.48 

2.77 
1.08 
1.80 
1.22 
8.00 
2.89 


Percent 

of 

Open 

uig. 


4.29 
2.18 
1.08 
1.66 
1.65 
1.80 

0.99 

1.65 
0.99 
1.98 
1.88 
1.65 
1.98 
1.65 
1.65 
12.7 
2.29 
1.78 
1.78 
1.55 
1.65 
1.09 
1.09 
0.81 
1.78 
1.65 
1.09 
1.65 
1.09 
1.09 
1.09 
0.81 
0.81 
1.55 
1.09 
0.81 
1.09 
1.09 
0.81 
8.29 
1.78 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.09 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 


45 
82 
82 
84 
86 
65 


:::;.} 


Life  of 
Screens 


Days. 


240 
185) 

110  y 

110) 
60 


46 

48 
87 
86 
88 

50 
48 


46 

26 
87 
42 
48 
87 

80 

48 

80 
87 
87 
48 
87 


88 
46 
46 
54 
54 
47 
47 
41 
46 
54 
47 
54 
47 
47 
47 
41 
41 
54 
47 
41 
47 
47 
41 
68 
46 
46 
87 
87 
87 
41 
41 
41 
47 
46 
87 
87 


860 


\ 


\ 


86 

60 
00 


800 
460 
450 
450 
000 

800 


Size  of 

Feed  to  the 

Jig. 


Mm. 
20to7 
7  to  4.5 

4.5  to  8 

8to0 
15.9  to  9.6 

9.5  to  6.85 

6.85  to  8.2 
8.2  too 
8.2  to  0 
8.2  too 
8.2  too 
8.2  too 
8.2  too 
8.8  too 
18.7  to  6.85 

6.85  too 

6.85  too 

0.85  too 
8.54  too 
6.85  too 
8.54  too 
6.85  too 
25.4toU.l 

11.1  too 

11.1  too 

11.1  too 

11.1  too 
1.80  too 

1.66  too 
8to8 


8to0 

76.8  too 
4.76  too 

4.76  too 

4.76  too 

4.76  to  0 

1.78  too 

1.78  too 
8.54  too 

1.66  too 
1.09  too 

8.64  too 

8.54  too 

4.76  too 

4.76  too 
4.76  too 
4.76  too 
4.76  to  0 
4.76  too 

8.29  too 
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TABLB  279. — Jio  SCRBBN8. — Cotiduded. 


• 

Jig  No. 

Sieve 
No. 

BfateriAl  of  Screen. 

Thick- 

neMof 

Wire  or 

Plate. 

Keabes 

NetSiaeoC 
Hole. 

Feroent 

of 

Open* 

ing. 

life  of 
Screens 

Feedtotte 

.. 

0« 
11- 

T 

8 
8 
4 
5- 

6 
7- 

% 

I 
8 

8 
4 

5' 

: 

8 

:< 

8 

4 

1 

8 
8 

4 
5 

1- 

8 

8 
4sA4b 

1A8 

lto8 
lto8 
lto8 

lto4 
lto4 
lk>4 
lto8 
lto8 

lto8 
lft8 

Braasdotti 

aw.o. 

81 

88 
88 
81 
88 
88 
88 
88 
85 
88 
86 
85 
85 
86 
86 
88 
80 
88 
88 
84 
84 
85 
85 
86 
88 
84 
85 
84 
85 
86 
85 
86 
86 
80 
81 
81 
81 
81 
88 
88 
85 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
88 
88 
88 
85 
85 
86 
86 
11 
18 
18 
14 
16 
17 

18 
14 
14 
18 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
14 
16 
16 
16 
18 
18 
10 

6 

8 

8 
18 
IS 
14 
14 
16 
10 
18 
14 
18 
14 
16 
14 
16 
16 

8 
10 
10 
18 
18 
14 
14 
16 
10 
18 
18 
18 
18 
14 
14 
14 
16 
16 
18 
16 

?* 

8 
4 
6 
8 

8 
4,6,6,6 

10,10,16 

o 

8 
18 

11 
11 

16    1 

Inohei. 
0.051 
0.046 
0.048 
O.061 
0.046 
0.046 
0.046 
0.046 
0.048 
0.046 
0.048 

O.oa 

0.048 
0.086 
0.088 
0.075 
0.188 
0.097 
0.007 
0.061 
0.061 
0.061 
0.051 
0.046 
0.075 
0.061 
0.061 
0.061 
0.051 
0.046 
0.051 
0.045 
0.046 
0.090 
0.008 
0.088 
0.051 
0.061 
0.046 
0.046 
0.048 
0.068 
0.051 
0.051 
0.051 
0.051 
0.046 
0.046 
0.046 
0.048 
0.048 
0.088 
0.088 
0.880 
0.888 
0.888 
0.167 
0.186 
0.067 

Mm. 
1.80 

i.n 

1.17 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.00 
1.17 
1.00 
1.09 
1.09 
0.07 
0.97 
1.01 
8.86 
8.46 
8.46 
1.55 
1.65 
1.80 
1.80 
1.14 
1.81 
1.65 
1.80 
1.65 
1.80 
1.14 
1.80 
1.14 
1.14 
8.89 
1.78 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.00 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.09 
1.09 
0.97 
0.07 
7.11 
6.06 
6.05 
4.84 
8.85 
1.70 

87 
41 
41 

87 
41 
41 
41 
41 
47 
41 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
66 
68 
60 
60 
54 
54 
61 
51 
68 
66 
54 
61 
54 
61 
M 
51 
88 
68 
68 
46 
46 
87 
87 
41 
41 
47 
46 
87 

87 
87 
41 
41 
41 
47 
47 
47 

«l 

51    > 
61 
46 

41     • 
80  t 

Di^. 

-  800 

•  460 

•  400 

•  600 

tooo 

■  •••••• 

»  _  _  ^  _  _  _ 

aoof 

800 

460 
460 

•  800 

-  460 

•  600 

•  60O 

▲bout 
75 

About$ 
75    \ 

Mm. 

46 

k» 

1.78  too 

«• 

«t 

t» 

1.80  too 

ti 

tt 

*4 

1.80  too 

«» 

M 

U 

1.17  too 

•  .«••«  %M  ... 

M 

1.17  too 

M 

47 

M 

85.4  too 

U 

«• 

4.70  to  0 

U 

••                 

4.78  to  0 

M 

»4 

4.76  to  0 

l» 

U 

4.76  too 

«« 

«« 

8.8BtoO 

M 

W 

M 

8.46  too 

« 

U 

M 

1.66  too 

M 

1.80  toO 

«• 

48 

M 

4.76  too 

M 

M 

4.78  too 

M 

•« 

4.76  too 

M 

M 

4.?8toO  . 

M 

M 

8.88  too 

M 

M 

M 

1.78  too 

H 

«• 

1.80  too 

U 

M 

U 

1.17  too 

t4 

Steel  doth 

> 

86 

«• 

>8to6.5 

«« 

u 

6.5  to  8 

M 

8  to  1.85 

Cloth....  .".'.*.'.'.'.'!!'.* 

90.546  to  0.a 
StoOmnL 

r87 
88 

Steel  olotli 

«t 

6  to  10  meab. 

»• 

•••••••••• 

lOmeeh  toOi 

u 

' 

lOmfMih  toA, 

M 

10  mesh  toO 

«» 

88 

•« 

lOtolOmmlL 

BraMolotti 

\% 

M 

16toMnM^ 

u            •  •  •  •  • 

U 

84toa0mirii, 
I80to60merii. 

«i 

(a)Theie  are  10-hour  days.  AU  the  others  are  84-hour  dajrs.  (6)  See  Fig.  881.  (e)  Or  8Hi  to  8  mm.  (d) 
This  is  Amerioan  Wire  Oauge.  (e)  Tbis  mill  has  six  ilgs,  all  with  10-mesh  copper  eloth  screen.  The  sisei 
fed  are  respectively  7  nmL,  7to5,6to8,8to0,8  to  0(flist  spigotl  and  8  to  0  (second  spigot).  If)  These  wn 
double  screens,  the  lower  layer  belngooarser  and  used  to  support  the  upper,  which  Is  liner,   (o)  This  mUl 


old  trommel  screens.    (A)  Tfiese  are  washbum  and  Moen  gauge.   (0TU8miUhBSllTeJlgswithaievea8,6,8: 
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12  and  14  mesh  respectivelir.  The  tioes  fed  are  reipectively  IS  to  7.9  mm.,  7.9  to  6.1  mm.,  6.1  to  8.8  mm., 
8.S  to  0  (first  spigot),  and  8.8  to  0  (second  spigotX  (i)  These  are  old  tronmiel  screens  and  the  holes  are  ^  inch 
apart,  center  to  center,  {k)  This  mill  has  five  ligs,  of  which  the  first  three  have  8, 12  and  18  mesh  iron  cloth 
sieves  respecUyely,  and  the  last  two  have  12  and  16  meeh  brass  cloth.  The  sises  fed  are  the  same  as  in 
Mill  88.  (I)  These  are  square  holes  with  ^-inch  space  between  the  holes,  (m)  These  holes  are  round  and  are 
fk  inch  apart,  center  to  center.  \jn,)  These  holes  are  round  and  are  A  inch  apart,  center  to  center,  punched  in 
So.  4  steel,  (o)  This  is  old  screen  plate  of  No.  8  trommel  with  round  holes,  (p)  This  is  a  round  hole,  (o)  The 
former  is  a  slot,  the  latter  a  square  hole,  (r)  This  mill  has  six  jigs  with  steel  cloth  sieves  of  4,  6,  8, 10, 12  and 
S4  or  8U  (depending  upon  the  battwy  screen  with  which  it  is  identical)  meshes  respectivelv.  The  materials  fed 
are:  Through  8  or  4  mesh  on  G,  6  on  8, 8  on  12,  through  18  (first  spigot>,  through  Is  (seoona  spigot),  and  through 
84  or  8a 

§416.  Materials  fob  Jig  Screens. — ^The  practice  of  the  mills  in  the  use 
of  jig  screens  is  given  in  Table  279. 

The  materials  used  in  the  mills  are  white  cast  iron,  steel  punched  plate^  steel, 
iron,  brass  and  copper  wire  cloth.  Bronze  wire  cloth  was  tried  in  Mill  39,  but 
the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  Furman  finds  also  punched  Russia  iron  plate 
and  copper  plate  in  use  on  jigs.  White  cast  iron  and  steel  punched  plate  have 
the  advantage  of  cheapness  and  stand  the  rough,  hard  usage  for  coarse  jigs. 
For  fine  screens,  however,  punched  plate  has  too  small  a  percentage  of  opening 
and  tends  to  blind  up  more  than  cloth.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  holes  in  plate, 
causing  a  vena  contracia,  reduce  the  flow  of  water  still  more  than  the  percent- 
age of  opening  would  imply.  White  cast  iron  with  round  holes  is  used  in  the 
coarse  jig  of  one  mill  only  (39).    This  screen  is  made  in  two  sections.    The 

holes  are  conical,  |  inch  diameter  at  the  top  and 
i  inch  diameter  at  the  bottom,  to  avoid  blinding. 
Cast  iron  gratings  are  used  in  the  coarse  jigs  of 
two  mills;  that  in  Mill  16  is  made  in  eight  panels 
or  sections  with  V-shaped  bars  running  across  the 
jig.  One  section  is  shown  in  Pig.  331.  The  con- 
struction of  the  screen  in  Mill  10  is  very  similar 
to  the  preceding.  Steel  punched  plate  is  used  in 
8«etionof  Bar  the  coarsc  jigs  of  four  mills,  in  the  medium  jigs  of 
one  mill  and  in  the  fine  jigs  of  one  mill. 

Steel  cloth  has  a  larger  percentage  of  opening 
than  castings  or  plate  and  is  used  on  coarse  and 
fine  jigs.  It  is  used  in  all  the  jigs  of  nine  mills, 
in  the  coarse  jigs  of  six  mills  and  in  the  fine 
jigs  of  one  mill.  Iron  cloth  is  cheaper  than  steel 
cloth,  but  it  corrodes  more  rapidly.  It  was  found 
in  the  coarse  jigs  of  three  mills.    Brass  cloth  is 

FIG.  331.-CA8T  IROK  SIEVE  comparatively  hard,  though  softer  than  steel  and 
*x«.  t/,/x.     ^Dx  x^x/x,  oxi!.v«  ^^  resists  corrosion  much  better  than  steel.    It  is 

AT  MILL  10.  ^^^  j^  ^jj  ^^^  ^.jgg  ^f  ^^^  ^.jjg  ^^^  ^^  ^j^g  g^g 

jigs  of  nine  mills.  Mill  86  has  no  difficulty  in  using  brass  cloth  screens,  while 
punched  plates  were  discarded  on  account  of  their  low  percentage  of  opening. 
The  heavy  pyritic  ore  did  not  work  down  into  the  hutch  freely  enough.  At 
MiU  34,  brass  cloth  was  used  to  replace  steel  cloth  which  rusted  out  while 
the  mill  was  shut  down.  It  is  probable  that  either  steel  or  brass  screens 
could  be  prevented  from  corroding  during  the  time  when  the  mill  is  idle  by 
a  thick  coat  of  black  varnish.  Copper  cloth,  although  quite  soft,  resists  cor- 
rosion better  than  any  other  of  the  materials  named.  It  is  used  in  all  the  jigs 
of  four  mills  and  in  the  fine  jigs  of  three  mills. 

Summing  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  jigs  cloth  screens  greatly  predominate, 
while  in  revolving  screens  plate  predominates,  and  in  gravity  stamps  the  two  are 
about  equally  divided.  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  properties  of  various 
metals  for  screens,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  154  in  gravity  stamps,  and  §  274 
in  revolving  screens.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  jig  screens  do 
not  have  such  hard  usage,  because  they  are  better  supported  and  they  are  less 
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subjected  to  attrition.  The  utilization  of  old  trommel  screens  for  purposes  of 
economy  is  practised  in  Mills  26,  35  and  41.  Mill  24  is  noteworthy  as  using 
two  sieves,  a  coarser  beneath  and  a  finer  above,  in  addition  to  the  usual  support- 
ing bars.  This  device  is  to  prevent  flexure  of  the  finer  sieve  and  thereby  to 
lengthen  its  life. 

§417.  Pebcentage  of  Opening. — ^The  mill  man  should  decide  upon  the 
size  of  hole  that  he  wants,  rather  than  the  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  should  order 
sieves  on  that  basis.  For  logical  reasons,  the  size  of  hole  is  discussed  later 
(see  §427). 

Then,  for  any  given  size  of  hole,  a  large  wire  would  appear  at  first  sight  to 
have  the  advantage  of  greater  durability  l£an  a  fine  wire ;  but  it  gives  a  smaller 
percentage  of  opening,  making  the  jigging  less  free,  requiring  greater  piston 
pressure  for  the  pulsion  and  suction  and  causing  greater  fiexure  and  strain 
upon  the  sieve,  which  will  partially  reduce  the  advantage  sought  and  may  even 
give  a  shorter  life  than  the  fine  wire.  The  author  is  unable  to  prove  this  state- 
ment from  Table  279.  Comparing  Mills  28  and  30,  the  figures  on  life  seem  to 
disprove  it,  but  comparing  Mill  30  with  Mills  24  and  40,  it  would  seem  that 
nothixig  has  been  gained  by  the  large  wires  of  Mill  30.  The  size  of  the  wire 
also  affects  the  tendency  of  the  sieve  to  blind  up.  The  smaller  the  wire,  the 
more  fiexible  will  be  the  sieve  and  the  less  will  be  the  tendency  to  blind.  Cloth 
made  of  too  fine  wire  will  have  its  wires  spread  and  lose  its  size  of  mesh,  even 
if  the  cloth  is  double  crimped.  The  cost  of  the  cloth,  which  diminishes  rapidly 
as  the  wires  are  reduced  in  size  (see  Table  281),  furnishes  an  additional  reason 
for  using  small  wire.  The  tables  show  that  natural  development  has  recog- 
nized these  advantages  and  that  the  sieves  used  for  jigs  have  smaller  wires  and 
larger  percentages  of  opening  than  those  used  in  the  revolving  screens  or  gravity 
stamps. 

Where  punched  plate  is  used  it  will  probably  be  advantageous  to  punch,  the 
holes  closer  together  than  for  revolving  screens,  and  it  may  also  be  better  to  use 
thinner  plate.  The  tin  plate  which  has  found  so  much  favor  in  California 
stamp  mills  might  serve  well  for  jigs. 

§  418.  Life  of  Sieves. — ^Table  279  of  the  life  of  jig  sieves  is  interesting  in 
a  general  way,  but  there  will  have  to  be  a  certain  reservation  in  regard  to  all 
comparisons  drawn  from  it,  for  the  conditions  differ  greatly  in  the  mills.  The 
ore  may  be  hard  and  cutting,  or  it  may  be  soft.  The  water  may  be  acid  and 
corrosive,  or  not  so.  Sieves  that  are  overcrowded  with  work  will  probably  have 
shorter  lives.  The  action  of  the  mechanism  may  or  may  not  be  severe  upon  the 
sieve.  The  height  of  the  tail  and  other  adjustments  may  be  more  or  less  favor- 
able to  long  life  of  sieves. 

In  Mill  27  the  action  of  the  jig  mechanism  is  more  severe  than  that  in  any 
other  of  the  mills  visited,  and  the  life  of  the  sieves  is  shorter.  In  Mills  21, 
38  and  43  the  life  of  all  the  sieves  is  shorter  than  the  average.  In  21  it  mav 
be  due  to  the  cutting  action  of  pyrite  and  the  corrosion  of  acid  water ;  in  38  an^ 
43  it  may  be  due  to  corrosive  action  of  acid  and  of  copper  salts.  In  Mills  16 
and  26  the  sieves  have  long  life.  This  may  be  due  to  the  softness  of  galena  and 
the  lack  of  corrosive  action. 

Taking  an  average  of  all  the  lives  of  sieves  that  have  been  obtained  from  the 
mills,  we  find:  108  steel  sieves  have  68.5  days  average  life;  177  brass  sieves  have 
243.7  days  average  life;  39  copper  sieves  have  213.6  days  average  life.  This 
suggests  the  fact  that  corrosion  is  much  more  effective  in  destroying  jig  sieves 
than  is  attrition,  for  if  this  were  not  so,  copper  would  be  the  shortest  lived  and 
steel  the  longest.  The  extraordinary  jump  between  jigs  2  and  3  in  Mill  30 
seems  hardly  to  be  explained  in  any  other  way. 

A  few  other  points  are  interesting.    Mills  27  and  40  demonstrate  that  the 
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life  of  steel  screens  is  shorter  for  the  finer  sieves;  Mill  13,  however^  shows  the 
reverse.    Mills  30,  35,  38,  46  and  48  show  that  the  life  of  brass  sieves  is  longer 

TABLE  280. — ^LINEENBACH'S  FIGUBE8  ON   JIG  SCREENS. 


Siseof 
Feed. 

SiaeofHole 
in  Sieve. 

Kind  of 
Sieve. 

Life  of  Sieves. 

Ten-Hour 

Shifts. 

Length  of 
Plunger 
Stroke. 

Numher  of 

Strokn  per 

Minute. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

ao-w 

10 

Steel  pUte. 

460 

75 

110-190 

1»^ 

8 

Steel  plate. 

80O 

80 

110-190 

8-18 

4 

Steel  plate. 

960 

60 

110-190 

8-8 

8 

Bran  doth 

100 

49 

180 

8-5 

2 

Bran  cloth 

90 

86 

180 

S~8 

IM 

Bran  cloth 

76 

85 

140 

H-« 

1 

Bran  doth 

60 

15 

140 

for  the  finer  than  for  the  coarser  sieves.  Mill  25  shows  the  same  to  be  true  for 
copper;  but  Mills  24  and  43  show  no  regular  increase  or  decrease  for  copper. 
Linkenbach's  figures  are  given  in  Table  280.  These  figures  differ  from  those 
of  the  author,  steel  lasting  longer  than  brass  and  coarser  screens  much  longer 
than  finer,  probably  owing  to  some  difference  of  condition.  The  author's  figures 
are,  however,  taken  from  a  lar^e  number  of  mills. 

Eunhardt  finds  in  practice  that  the  head  end  of  the  sieve  wears  faster  than 

TABLE  281. — SIEVE  WIRES  AND  PRICES. 


4-me8h. 


Diameter 

of  Wire  in 

Inches. 


Price  per 
Square  Foot. 


S-mesh. 


Diameter 

of  Wire  in 

Inches. 


Price  per 
Square  Foot. 


16-mesh. 


Diameter 

of  Wire  in 

Inches. 


Price  per 
Square  Foot. 


80-mesh. 


Diameter 

of  Wire  in 

Inches. 


Price  per 
Square  Foot. 


mON  OB  STEEL. 


0.190 

$0.73 

0.068 

80.60 

0.098 

$0.60 

0.016 

$0.66 

0.06 

0.88 

0.041 

a8S 

0.060 

0.89 

0.014 

0.47 

0.068 

0.87 

0.088 

0.92 

0.016 

0.17 

0.018 

0.81 

0.041 

0.14 

0.088 

0.19 

0.0186 

0.19 

0.01 

0.98 

0.088 

0.06 

0.017 

0.07 

o.oog6 

0.06 

0.009 

0.10 

BRASS  OR  COPPER. 


0.190 

$4.00 

0.068 

$&00 

0.085 

$8.00 

0.017 

$1.7S 

0.06 

1.75 

0.047 

1.75 

0.095 

1.90 

0.0145 

0.00 

0.068 

0.86 

0.085 

.    0.85 

0.09 

0.60 

0.019 

0.66 

0.047 

0.50 

0.086 

0.50 

0.017 

0.46 

0.01 

0.49 

O.088 

0.86 

0.06 

0.85 

0.0185 

0.80 

0.008 

0.80 

TABLE  282. — COST  OF  JIO  SCREENS. 
Abbreviations.— B.W.O.sBinningham  Wire  Gauge;  C.  I.sCast  iron;  In.=inch;  Ncvnumber. 


iiui 

No. 

ICaterialof 
Screens. 

Meshes  per 
Linear  In. 

SiseWire. 

Cost  per 

Square 

Foot. 

Mm 

No. 

Material  of 
Screens. 

Meshes  per 
Linear  In. 

SlseWlre. 

Cost  per 

Square 

Foot. 

B.  W.  G. 

Cents. 

B.  W.  0. 

Cents. 

10 

C.  L  gratiuR. 

^In.  space 

M-in.  bars 
0.89  inch. 

44 

94 

Copper  doth 

6 

18 

85 

18 

Steel  doth... 

l^inch. 

40 

10 

19 

57 

4»               41 

M^inch. 

0.15  inch. 

46 

tt                     14 

14 

88 

86 

t(            M 

Hinch. 

0.19  inch. 

85 

it                   M 

90 

96 

84 

17 

Copper  doth 

7 
10 

15 
18 

60 
'60 

86 

Steel  plate. . . 

44         "^    44 

4  mm. 
8  mm. 

A  in.  thick. 
A  in.  thick. 

94 
94     . 

»t         ti 

19 

19 

00 

Brass  doth.. 

6 

14 

80 

«t         t« 

16 

98 

60 

U                 44 

7 

14 

80 

91 

Steddoth... 

4 

16 

15 

4t                 t* 

8 

16 

80 

«4               44 

5 

18 

16 

tt                 tt 

10 

16 

80 

a        ti 

10 

90 

90 

40 

Steddoth... 

8 

19 

as 

««        »» 

19 

99 

90 

44              44 

4 

19 

88 

«•        ti 

J6 

99 

80 

44              tt 

6 

14 

98 

94 

Copper  doth 

4» 

14 

75 

44              44 

10 

16 

84 

the  tail  end^  and  in  certain  mills  the  head  wears  out  at  two-thirds  of  the  life 

of  the  sieve ;  this  part  is  then  patched  and  the  sieve  serves  the  remaining  third. 

§419.  Cost  of  Screens. — Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  figures  quoted  from 
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practice,  which  may  or  may  not  include  varying  freight  charges,  the  author 
quotes  prices  from  a  trade  catalogue.  The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.  give  in  their  cata- 
logue, prices  and  sizes  of  wire  for  screens  from  which  Table  281  is  compiled. 
These  prices  are  presumably  subject  to  a  discount,  but  they  serve  to  show  how 
much  the  cost  is  lessened  if  smaller  wires  are  used  and  also  to  show  the  relative 
cost  of  the  different  materials.  Table  282  shows  the  cost  of  screens  in  a  few 
of  the  mills.  These  figures  are  much  more  closely  in  harmony  with  Tyler's 
figures  than  they  at  first  appear.  The  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  wire 
causes  the  apparent  inconsistency. 

§  420.  Slope  op  Jig  Sieves. — In  this  country  nearly  all  the  sieves  are  level. 
A  few  exceptions  may  be  noted,  all  of  which  seek  to  even  up  the  conditions  of 
the  whole  bed.  The  sieves  which  slope  downward  seek  to  give  more  load  toward 
the  tail  to  counterbalance  the  overload  at  the  head,  due  to  fast  feeding.  The 
sieves  which  slope  upward  toward  the  tail  seek  to  maintain  a  thin  bottom  bed 
of  equal  depth  all  over  the  sieve,  and  on  this  account  to  use  less  thickness  of 
bottom  bed,  and  by  this  thinness  and  lightness  to  secure  more  rapid  treatment 
or  greater  capacity. 

In  Mill  14  on  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs,  the  sieves  are  40  inches  long,  20  inches 
wide,  with  tails  8  and  9  inches  high  respectively.  They  slope  down  \  inch  and 
1  inch  respectively  toward  the  tail.  These  jigs  have  also  three  cross  partitions 
on  each  sieve,  of  wrought  iron  J  inch  thick,  1^  inches  high,  to  prevent  the  bot- 
tom bed  from  moving  too  rapidly  toward  the  tail  end. 

On  CoUom  jigs  (see  Figs.  308a-308c),  it  has  often  been  found  on  the  tail 
plunger  sieve,  that  is,  the  sieve  which  has  the  plunger  opposite  its  tail,  that  the 
plimger  gave  more  pulsion  at  its  end  of  the  sieve  than  at  the  other.  To  correct 
this,  the  sieve  has  sometimes  been  given  a  slight  slope  toward  the  tail^  thereby 
lightening  the  whole  bed  at  the  head  end  and  evening  the  pulsion.  On  the 
head  plunger  sieve  it  was  found  that  the  heavier  load  on  the  head  of  the  sieve 
was  sufiScient  to  equalize  the  pulsion  without  inclining  the  sieve.  The  amount 
of  slope  used  on  the  three  CoUom  jigs  of  Mill  13  is  1  inch  in  45  inches,  1  inch 
in  33  inches  and  ^  inch  in  45  inches  respectively. 

Many  coal  jigs  use  a  down  slope  toward  the  tail  to  increase  capacity. 

In  Mill  9  the  Henry  Faust  jig  is  used,  which  is  the  only  jig  known  to  the 
author  which  has  a  slope  upward.  In  it  the  sieves  are  42  inches  long  and  30 
inches  wide,  with  a  tail  board  6  inches  high.  The  sieve  is  1  inch  higher  at  the 
tail  end  than  at  the  head.  The  tendency  of  the  blende  to  be  carried  forward  so 
as  to  form  a  thicker  bottom  bed  of  concentrates  at  the  tail  than  at  the  head,  is 
in  this  way  balanced,  yielding  a  bottom  bed  of  blende  of  the  same  thickness 
from  head  to  tail.  This  even  thickness  enables  the  jig  to  be  run  with  a  thinner 
and  more  active  bottom  bed.  These  modifications  are  probably  partly  the  cause 
of  the  great  speed  of  jigging  by  this  jig — 80  tons  in  24  hours — as  compared  with 
that  of  other  jigs  of  the  same  class— 40  tons  in  24  hours. 

Foreign  practice  is  indicated  by  the  following  notes :  Eittinger*^  recommends 
a  slope  6**  to  8**  downward  toward  the  tail  of  the  jig.  Commans**^  recom- 
mends a  slope  downward  toward  the  tail  of  IJ  inches  in  3  feet  for  coarse  jigs 
and  i  inch  for  fine  jigs.  The  jigs  at  Przibram  have  a  gentle  slope  downward 
toward  the  tail*'.  Kunhardt**  reports  a  slope  of  .1  in  36  as  being  used  to  help 
the  sand  move  forward  where  water  is  scarce.  Linkenbach*'  recommends  level 
sieves.  The  sieves  on  the  jigs  at  Clausthal  are  level^**.  In  conclusion,  it  would 
seem  that  the  high  slope  recommended  in  the  early  days  by  Rittinger  and  others 
has  given  way  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the 
level  sieve. 

§  421.  Methods  of  Feeding  Jigs. — ^In  most  cases  the  material  is  fed  to  the 
jig  at  the  head  end  of  the  first  sieve  and  passes  over  it  and  the  succeeding  sieves. 
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In  three  mills,  however — 16  No.  2  jig,  24  No.  2  jig  and  28  No.  1  and  No.  2 
jigs — ^the  material  is  fed  at  the  middle  cross  partition  and  passes  in  both  direc- 
tions. On  many  coal  jigs  which  have  but  one  sieve,  the  material  is  fed  at  the 
longitudinal  partition  between  the  plimger  and  sieve. 

It  is  important  that  the  feed  to  jigs  be  steady.  A  jig  with  an  automatic  dis- 
charge for  coarse  concentrates,  if  fed  irregularly,  will,  unless  very  carefully 
watched,  when  overfed,  send  good  ore  into  the  tailings  and,  when  underfed,  send 
waste  into  the  concentrates,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  discharges  are  slug* 
gish  in  responding  to  changed  conditions;  in  fact,  they  cannot  respond  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  any  considerable  change.  A  jig  which  discharges  its  concen- 
trates through  a  bottom  bed,  if  overfed  will  send  good  ore  into  the  tailings ;  if 
underfed  it  may  send  a  little  waste  into  the  heads,  but  it  is  not  so  likely  to  do 
this  as  in  the  above  instance. 

The  rate  of  feeding  of  jigs  is  controlled  by  the  fact  that  they  are  nearly 
always  fed  from  revolving  screens,  classifiers,  or  other  jigs,  all  of  which  machines 
deliver  their  products  at  an  almost  uniform  rate.  The  rate  of  feeding  may  also 
be  controlled  by  the  use  of  automatic  feeders.  Thus,  at  Clausthal  in  the  Harz, 
hoppers  are  used  for  feeding  jigs  with  dry,  sized  products  down  to  1  mm.  The 
hopper  has  its  discharging  slot  at  the  head  end  of  the  sieve  extending  nearly, 
if  not  quite  its  whole  width  (see  Fig.  337).  The  sand  works  down  through  the 
slot  as  fast  as  the  jigging  work  takes  it  away.  The  width  of  the  slot  is  adjust- 
able to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  jig  on  the  material  treated.  A  hopper  so  run  is 
an  automatic  feeder.  This  device  is  quite  common  in  this  country  on  coal  jigs 
which  have  only  one  sieve  and  are  fed  at  the  partition  between  the  plunger  and 
sieve.  At  Przibram  an  automatic  feeder,  consisting  of  hopper  and  shaking 
feed  sole,  similar  to  the  TuUoch  feeder  in  principle,  is  used. 

It  is  important,  not  only  that  a  jig  be  fea  regularly,  but  that  the  material  be 
distributed  over  the  whole  width  of  the  sieve,  so  that  every  part  of  the  jig  may 
have  full  jigging  duty  to  do.  It  is  also  important  that  the  feed  material  diould 
come  to  the  jig  in  a  quiet,  gentle  manner,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  whole  bed,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  swift  plunging  current.  To  effect  both  these  results, 
aprons  or  feed  boxes  are  employed.  The  aprons  used  at  Lake  Superior  are  usu- 
ally of  wood,  covered  with  |-inch  iron  plate,  of  the  width  of  the  sieve  and  about 
one  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  they  are  wide,  with  a  slope  of  7^,  or  1^  inches 
to  1  foot,  entering  the  sieve  box  exactly  level  with  the  top  of  the  tailboard. 
This  form  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  distribute  evenly  and  gently  the  mixed 
8and  and  water  falling  upon  it.  Steeper  aprons,  up  to  45^  slope,  are  shown  in 
the  catalogues  of  some  of  the  large  manufacturers  (see  Fig.  341&),  but  the  jigs 
could  hardly  be  fed  as  gently  with  this  form. 

The  feed  box  (see  Fig.  306a),  is  a  very  common  method  of  feeding  the  jig. 
It  consists  of  a  little  box  £1  running  across  the  head  end  of  the  jig  outside,  with 
an  overflow  slot  cut  in  its  side  through  which  the  sand  flows  to  the  whole  width 
of  the  jig.  The  bottom  of  this  slot  is  generally  horizontal  and  level  with  the 
top  of  the  tail  of  the  sieve.  In  Mill  30  it  slopes  down  and  enters  3^  inches  above 
the  tail.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  from  2  to  6  inches,  more  or  less,  below  the 
slot  and  in  it  rests  always  a  bed  of  sand  which  prevents  the  bottom  from  wearing 
out. 

When  feed  hoppers  are  used,  as  previously  described,  aprons  or  feed  boxes  are 
not  necessary. 

Mill  25  feeds  its  jigs  by  a  2-inch  pipe,  discharging  nearly  horizontally  at  a 
height  of  3i  inches  above  the  tail  level. 

§422.  Drop  Between  Sieves. — The  tailboard  or  partition  between  sieves, 
should  always  have  a  horizontal  straight  edge,  in  order  that  the  waste  sand  may 
overflow  with  equal  speed  from  all  parts  of  the  preceding  sieve,  and  it  should  be 
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beveled,  sloping  downward  toward  the  following  sieve,  so  as  to  clear  itself 
freely,  thereby  forming  the  feed  apron  of  that  sieve.  The  almost  universal  con- 
struction is  shown  in  Fig.  306a.  In  the  coarse  jig  of  Hill  15,  however,  the 
tailboard  is  in  the  form  of  a  gable,  sloping  toward  each  sieve.  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  this  drop  between  sieves  is  to  facilitate  the  forward  flow  of  the  sand. 
Coarse  jigs  need  more  drop,  because  the  larger  lumps  are  less  mobile  than  the 
finer  sandis;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  become  level,  drop  into  layers,  or  move 
forward  toward  the  tail  with  the  same  speed  as  finer  sizes. 

From  Table  271,  we  find :  Mill  40  uses  2^  inches  drop  throughout.  Mill  20 
uses  2^  inches  drop  throughout.  Mills  10  and  21  use  2  inches  drop  throughout. 
Mills  16,  17,  26,  27  and  31  use  1\  inches  drop  throughout.  Mills  22,  28,  37 
and  92  use  1  inch  drop  throughout.  Mills  15,  30,  32,  35,  39,  41  and  86  use  a 
descending  drop  from  coarse  to  fine;  of  these,  Mill  32  has  further  a  descending 
scale  on  each  jig  from  the  first  to  the  last  sieve.  Mills  24,  25  and  38  show 
irregularity  in  the  amount  of  drop.  The  blende  jigs  in  Southwest  Missouri 
(Mills  9  and  10)  use  1^  to  2  inches  on  the  No.  1,  or  roughing  jigs,  and  for 
a  four-sieve  No.  2,  or  finishing  jig,  the  drops  are  },  f  and  0  inch  respectively. 
Kunhardt  recommends  1  to  2  inches  for  coarse  and  f ,  ^  and  0  inch  respectively 
for  a  four-sieve  fine  jig.  Linkenbach  recommends  40  mm.  for  coarse  jigs,  20 
mm.  for  fine. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  summary  that  a  large  proportion  of  mill  men  (thir- 
teen out  of  twenty-three),  think  it  better  to  have  one  standard  drop  sufficient 
for  the  coarsest  size,  than  to  vary  it.  It  is  significant  that  the  four  mills  which 
use  only  1-inch  drop  throughput  are  first  class  modem  mills. 

§  423.  Height  op  Tailboakd. — ^The  height  of  the  tailboard  above  the  sieve 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  depth  of  the  whole  bed.  The  height  to  be  used  de- 
dends  upon  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  valuable  mineral  and 
the  waste,  and  upon  the  size  of  the  grain.    A  greater  difference  in  specific  gravity. 
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that  is,  an  easy  separation,  requires  less  depth  because  the  bottom  bed  holds  its 
level  better  than  when  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  is  less  (see  Pigs.  332  and 
333).  Compare  in  Table  271,  Mills  22,  24,  27,  28  and  30,  jigging  galena,  with 
Mills  9,  10,  12  and  14,  jigging  blende  or  pyrite. 

The  coarser  grain  requires  a  greater  height  of  tail  than  the  finer,  in  order  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  particles  in  vertical  column.  A  jig  with  a  tail  only 
2  inches  high,  but  jigging  2-mm.  sand,  would  have  a  whole  bed  twenty-five  grains 
deep.  On  the  other  hand,  a  jig  treating  38-mm.  lumps  with  a  tail  6^  inches 
high,  will  have  a  whole  bed  only  four  lumps  deep. 

A  study  of  Table  271,  of  mill  practice,  taken  from  thirty-five  mills,  brings 
out  the  following  points:  A  descending  scale,  that  is  higher  tailboards  on  the 
coarse  jigs  and  lower  on  the  fine,  is  used  in  twenty-one  mills.  In  Mill  30,  using 
Harz  jigs,  and  48,  using  GoUom  jigs,  the  figures  show  that  great  care  is  taken  of 
this  adjustment.  A  uniform  height,  approximately,  for  all  jigs,  is  used  in  ten 
mills.  A  rising  scale,  that  is  the  finer  with  higher  tailboards  than  the  coarser, 
is  used  in  two  mills,  14  and  86.     Irregularity  is  found  in  two  mills^  24  and  88. 

The  last  sieve  with  a  higher  tailboard  than  the  previous  sieves  on  a  multi-sieve 
jig,  or  with  tailboards  increasing  in  height  from  the  first  sieve  toward  the  last 
one  on  a  multi-sieve  jig,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  series,  occurs  in  Mill  30.  Tho 
exact  reverse  is  found  in  Mill  18.    There  seems  to  be  a  logical  reason  for  having 
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the  tail  of  the  last  sieve  higher  than  those  of  the  earlier  sieves^  because  the  heaviest 
of  the  ore  has  been  all  taken  out^  and  jigging  lighter  material  needs  a  deeper 
whole  bed. 

The  extremes  of  height  are  found  in  Mills  12  and  14,  which  have  the  highest 
tails  and  in  20,  which  has  the  lowest  and  which  uses  a  bottom  bed  of  lead  bullets 
which  are  very  heavy. 

The  CoUom  jigs,  not  including  the  modified  forms,  will  be  noticed  to  have  very 
much  lower  tailboards  than  the  Harz;  the  maximum  is  3^  inches  in  height  in 
Mills  35  and  42,  and  3  inches  at  Lake  Superior.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  mostly  on  the  finest  jigs,  the  Harz  jigs  have  tailboards  over  3^  inches 
in  height.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  positive  eccentric  and  large  plimger 
of  the  Harz  give  a  quiet,  easy  action,  while  the  Collom  jig,  if  loaded  up  with  a 
whole  bed  4  to  6  inches  deep,  would  pound  badly  and  be  hard  upon  the  mechanism. 
Mill  13  is  an  exception.  There  the  Collom  jig  has  been  very  much  modified  as 
to  its  spring  and  the  opening  between  plimger  and  sieve  compartments,  to  increase 
its  power  and  avoid  the  pound.  Mill  43  uses  a  4i-inch  tail,  but  to  do  so,  has 
joined  the  hammers  of  Collom  jigs  directly  to  the  plunger  by  connecting  rods, 
giving  them  a  positive  motion. 

§  424.  JiooiNG  WITH  A  Stay  Box. — ^The  following  is  given  by  Kunhardt  as 
European  practice :  ^To  economize  in  the  use  of  water  and  prevent  the  fine  ma- 
terial from  being  carried  off  the  jig  too  quickly,  the  water  in  such  fine  jigs  is 
almost  always  stayed;  that  is,  the  tailings  are  discharged  through  a  long  slit  in 
the  end  board  of  the  jig,  beyond  and  immediately  adjoining  which,  there  is  a 
stay  box.  The  latter  may  have  the  form  of  a  small,  hydraulic  classifier,  which 
delivers  the  heavier  material  through  the  bottom  and  the  lighter  stuff  as  overflow. 
The  overflow  level  is  set  at  least  2  inches  higher  than  the  discharge  slit  of  the  jig, 
so  as  to  produce  a  slight  head  pressure  and  a  deep  layer  of  water  over  the  whole 
bed,  with  a  tendency  to  check  the  main  current  of  the  jig.  In  another  form  of 
stay  box  the  jig  discharge  is  similarly  made  through  a  slit  a  couple  of  inches 
below  the  water  surface,  while  in  the  stay  box  there  is  a  float  from  which  hangs 
a  plug  that  regulates  the  discharge  opening  in  the  bottom,  according  to  the  water 
level  in  the  jig.  The  sands  and  meals  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  escape,  while 
most  of  the  water  is  retained.^' 

The  stay  box  gives  a  freer,  looser  whole  bed  and  one  in  which  the  various 
layers  find  their  level  better  than  without  it.  This  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  the 
carrying  current  for  transporting  forward  the  quartz,  and  avoids  carrying  un- 
finished fine  ore  into  the  tailings.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  used  in  this  country. 

C.  M.  Eolker*'  (1877),  speiJcs  of  the  use  at  Lake  Superior  of  flat  cross  bars 
on  edge,  dipping  slightly  into  the  pulp,  to  cause  the  carrying  current  to  pass 
beneath  them  and  iliereby  to  break  up  tne  hardened  cake  and  enable  the  fine  cop- 
per to  settle. 

§  425.  Method  of  Running  Jigs. — ^The  work  of  the  jig  is  on  one  of  three 
lines:  A.  The  jig  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings,  with  a  small  amount 
of  hutch  incidentally  from  attrition  of  the  large  grains.  B.  The  jig  makes  coarse 
concentrates,  hutch  and  tailings.     C.  The  jig  makes  only  hutch  and  tailings. 

The  work  done  by  jigs  is  shown  in  Table  283,  and  the  class  in  which  it  belongs, 
whether  A,  B  or  C,  according  to  the  above  classification,  is  given  in  the  third 
column.  The  table  shows  that  of  300  jigs  there  are  76  in  class  A,  106  in  class 
B,  116  in  class  C,  1  doubtful,  either  A  or  B,  and  1  with  first  sieve  C  and  second 
sieve  B.    In  the  Freiberg  district,  Germany,  in  1893,  out  of  126  jigs,  94  were  in 

class  A. 

The  following  summary  of  the  table  shows  the  300  jigs  divided  into  groups 
according  to  the  material  whidi  is  treated  and  each  group  subdivided  into  the 
separate  classes: 
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TABLE  283. — PCEPOSE  AND  AUJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. 
Hoim.— In  Kime  f  im  Mrmml  TkluM  wfU  ba  (ound  for  oae  M'    TbeM  kr«  lor  the  dUtenot  tfavca  at  Que 
Afabrerlktloiic.— &ut-=AutotiIkUi::   AuL  dU.=Aatoiiu(k:  diKturn;  b.  cL  =  t»x  clualDer;  B'low^Deloir; 

..k.=dlKliara«;  <li«l.=diBtributor;  Or.=anided  from;  H,=autcbe«  oK;  h.=b"-"'-'  "  —   —  ^■— ■■ — - 

KIsTe:  I^=LMd:  ItM.  =  poundi;  II  


dl«.=dlaiiiiara«;  dlit.=dlacribut(ir;  Or: 

n  Wamp;  T.iiTalllDgsoCi  tr.=tr 


tiutcb;  a.  m 
num;  No.=Number;  ui.=<jTenice <<i: 
=TniDklBg  nmcMne;  Dti.=niidentie; 


HntdwaNo-l  Jl(- 


Ul  q>.  Ho.  I  bj.  d. 


1.0  U  Inf.  I 
-to  O.N 

cn  to  0.1IS 
D.WtoO.BT 

O.ia  to  Inf. 


■■tip.  Ho.  1  hj.ol. 
in  ip.  No.  a  by.  ol. 

M  •pifot  of  tuiw. . 

OTBTfloiToIivne,. 

OnnlnNo.  Itr... 
OvenlM  No,  t  Ir... 
iIhNii.  4tr.., 

m 

,.  No.  I  hw.  d  . 

OwrelieHo.rftr.,, 


Buid-plckad_^or 

I  Hutch  Ko.  9  ]b(,  Vl'.i 
1      taO.Kinin. 

IO.S«iin.  Uufl 

Hnlcta  No.  1  Jlc.  ttt  I 


..  I(tdlK:hwg»No.4JI« 


drouUc  clusUler.    (■)  Pint,  HOoad  4Dd  tblrd  ipicou  ol  No.  1  lii'dnuliG  cluslfler. 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. 
Jig  taken  In  order  from  tlie  liead  to  the  teiL 

Br.sBryan;  br'k*r= breakers;  CBOoooentrates;  C.  csOoarae  ooncentratee;  01.= Cleaning;  cl.=cla88ifler: 
ington  mill;  Hunt = Huntington;  hv.sshydrauUc;  hy.  cl.=liydraulic  classifler;  inf.=iDflnity;  J.=Jig:  K.= 
pr.  or  preced^Rs preceding;  p.  t.spicking  table;  r.=roll8;  8.ss8ieTe;  flc.sscreen;  Bm.s=8melter;  ap.=8pigot; 
unw.=unwaterer  or  unwatered;  Unw.  b.snn watering  box;  Z.=Ztnc 


i 

E 

1 

i 

s 

•-9 

9 

1 

9 

10 

1 

8 

IS 
18 

4 
1 
8 

8 

14 

1 

8 

16 

1 

8 

8 

4 

16 

6 

1 

8 

8 

17 

1 

8 

8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

18 
19 

1 
8 
8 
4 
5 
1 
8 
8 
4 

Omoentrates. 
How  Bemoved. 


Ant.  discharge . . 


«t 


•  •  • 


Bjakimmliig.... 


»t 


Antomatio 
diacharge. 


{ 


*« 


(l)Ant.dia 
:8)Noiie... 


•• 


•  •  •  ••••  • 


Aut  discharge.. 


•  •  * 

•  *  . 

•  •  . 


(4) 

[l)Aut.  dif.... 
None 


Aat. 


difcharge.| 


Aat  discharge. 


M 


Nona. 


••#•••••••••* 


«« 


••••••••■•••* 

•••••••••••■I 


•••••••••■••* 


•» 


..••••••.•.•a 


Deetinatkni  of  Products. 


Goarse 

OoDoentrates 

to 


n 


(1)  Lead  sm. 

<»fz. 


sm.orr. 


JU  Rolls 


<1)  Lead  smelter, 


u 


I  •*  •  .  ^ 


(8)  V  Smelter, 

<4)  Bolls. 

Same  as  preoed'g 


(1)  Smelter. 
(9)  None.... 
(8)  "  .... 
(4)    "    .... 

None 

Smelter . . . , 
(1)  Smelter. 
(8)  Rolls.... 
(8)  Smelter. 
(4)  Smelter. 
(1)  Smelter. 


I 


None 
(8)     " 

l)Lead  mill..... 
%       (e)       .... 

(l)Leadniin 

I  Zinc  smelter. 

(4)  Rolls 

(l)Lead  miU 

^^  Zinc  smelter. 

(4)  Rolls 

Same  as  preced'g 

None 


•I 


u 


II 
II 
11 

II 


••••••••••. 


•t*.*........ 


)••• ■ •••••! 


•  •••••••..I 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


No.8]ig... 


\^ 


Smelter. . . . 
II 


..  a  . 

... 


(D) 

tl^  VSm.... 

(4)Rolls.... 

Same  as  pr. 
II 


•I 

Smelter.... 
Smelter.... 


II 

.. .( 

8)Leadsm. 
^Zinosm. 

(1)L.  mia.. 


(l)L.mm.. 
|j>[z.  sm- 
elter 


It 
11 
II 
i« 
II 
I* 
II 
ti 


Tailings 
to 


Waste 

II 


•■■■{ 
•■•■) 


II 


II 
II 


It 


••] 


u 


Rolls 


Waste 


■•■■I 

I  -  


II 

II 


f  -  A 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


.  • . . . 
*  •  • . . 


II 
*i 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


Inches. 
94 


Oraded) 
from^V 


Graded 
from  A 


\ 


1 

Graded) 
from  8> 
tol       ) 

1 


4 


1.71 


( 


M  7a«  tV«  n 


2 


180 
170 


178 


975 


84 
84 

84 

128 

188 

144 

190 
810 

8S0 


t 


100 
140 

900 
140 

140 

140 

180 
900 
900 

900 

940 
946 
948 
948 
860 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


II 


In. 


IM 


H 


H 


{^ 


H 

8 


n 


In. 


»] 


1^ 
8^ 


SM 


8 


•I 

9 

9 


ill 


B'low 
&07 


8.17 
1.01 
8.64 
8.64 


6.86 


1.91 
1.91 
6.06 

9.79 


8.81 
6.44 

9.61 


pi 


[o.oo 


0.70 
0.75 
0.68 
0.76 


0.68 


0.60 
0.60 
0.68 

0.60 


a60 

0.67 
0.67 


Ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings.  (6)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  grains  of  each  material, 
upper  discharge  goes  to  rolls  and  the  lower  goes  to  smelter.  (/)  These  figures  are  for  the  upper  and 
a  little  catch  basin  being  used  to  hold  the  product  that  is  waiting.    (A)  First  and  second  spigots  of  No.  1  hy- 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 

NoTS.— In  some  caoes  seyeral  Talues  will  be  lound  for  one  Jig.    Then  aro  the  different  steres  of  the 

AbbreTiatlon8.—Aut.= Automatic;  Aut  clis.s Automatic  discharge;  b.  cl.s=boz  claasifler;  BlowsBebnr; 
dia.=di8charge;  di8t.=distributor;  Gr.sGraded  from;  H.=Hutche8of;  h.=hiitch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  m.^Hnot- 
Kieve;  L.sLead;  lb8.=pound8;  m.smill:  ma.=machine;  Max.=Mazimum;  No.ssNumber;  Ov.sOverBiaB  of; 
Bt.s8tamp;  Ht  st.=Bteam stamp;  T.=sTaiung8  of;  tr.=trominel;  Tr.  ma. =Trunking machine;  Un.sUiiderne; 


S 


19 

80 


£1 


98 


a 

-A 


98 


94 


1 
2 
8 

4 

6 

6 


o 
c 


c 
a 

D 


c 
c 
c 
c 


B 

A 

B 


A 

A 

A 
B 


A 
A 


O 
B 
B 

O 


liaterial  of  Feed. 


4th  &  6th  Bp.  same. 
6th  &  7th  sp.  same. 

Oversize  No.  8tr... 


Oversise  No.  4  tr. . . 


OversiBe  No.  5  tr. . . 

Spigot  No.  1  hy.  d. 
undersize  No.  6tr. 

OTersias  No  9  tr. . . 


Oversize  No.  8tr... 

Isc  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 
9d  spigot  of  same., 
let  sp.  No.  9  hy  d.. 


it 


t« 


Oversiae  No.  1  tr. . 

(Or.  No.  9  tr.... 
1u.No.ljig 

OrersiBe  No.  8  tr. . 
1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 

9d  spigot  of  same. . 

I  Undersise  second 
\     half  No.  Itr... 

Over8iieNo.9tr... 

Oversise  No.  8  tr. . 

Undersize  No.  8  tr. 

nBtand9d  spigots 
<  No.  1  hydraulic 
(    classifier. 


8d  sp.  of  same. 

Un.No.  IBtr.. 
From  No.  8  tr. 


i« 


It 


1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  d. 

(r) 

Istsp.  No.  lb.d. 

goes  to  9  jigs;  9d 

|sp.  to  9  other  jigs 


i 


Siseof  Feed. 


Mm. 
10  mesh  to  0 
10  mesh  to  0 

6.4  to  8.7 


8.7  to  9.7 


9.7  to  1.6 

1.6  too 
1.6  too 

4.60  to  8.48 


8.48  to  1.99 

1.99  too 
1.99  too 
0.64  too 
0.64  too 

Over  19 

19to6 
0.80  too 

6toS 
8to0 

8to0 
7to6 


[ 


6to8 
StoO 

8to0 


8to0 

10to7 

7to6 

6to8 

StoO 
StoO 


\ 


8  too 


Net 
Diameter 
of  Screen 

Hole. 


Mm. 


6.40 
6.40 
8.80 
6.41 
6.41 
6.40 
8.68 
9.74 
2.74 
1.68 
1.69 

4.70 


8.84 

1.66 
1.40 
0.80 
0.80 

0.80 

6.06 
8.76 
9.77 
9.18 
1.80 
1.66 
1.66 
1.80 
1.66 
1.66 

10  mesh. 

10  mesh. 

10  mesh. 
10  mesh. 

10  mesh. 

10  mesh. 

1.47 
1.47 

1.47 

8.68 

1.17 
1.47 

1.17 
1.17 
0.81 


Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 


1  to  1.7 
1  to  1.7 
1.8  to  9.8 
1.6  to  9.0 
1.6  to  9.0 
1.7to9.4 
1.4  to  9.4 
1.0  to  1.8 
l.Otol.8 
1.0  to  inf. 
1.0  to   ** 

1.0  to  1.4 


1.1  to  8.1 
1.4  to  inf. 
1.4  to  inf. 


'to  0.78 

0.49  to  0.84 
0.81  to  inf. 
0.46  to  0.09 
0.86  to  0.78 
0.60  to  inf. 
0.69  to  '' 
0.69  to   " 


0.16  to  0.91 
0.21  to  0.99 

0.99  to  0.49 

1.9to  Inf. 
0.80  to 


II 


I    \m    \\ 


Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 


Lead  shot,  11.9  mm. 
diameter. 


M 


Worn  shot  of  Jigs 
1  and  9  with  4.6- 
nmi.  shot  added. 


It 


MaJces  own  bed. 


j  Hutch  No.  1  jig, ) 
1     4.60  to  8.48  nmk.f 

I 


i  Hutch  No.  9  jig, 
(     8.48  to  1.99  mm. 


j  Hutch  No.  8  lig,) 
1     1.28  mm.  to  0.     f 


»t 


Makes  own  bed. 


•• 


It 


\ 


jHutdi  NaS  jig,) 
1     9.77  mm.  to  0.     f 


Makes  own  bed. 


II 


j  Dischaige  of  No. 
\  8  jig,  6  to  8  mm. 


\ 


u 


Makes  own  bed. 


It 


I* 


1st  sieve  has  bed  pat 
on;  9d  makes  own. 

Makes  own  bed 

let  s.  has  1st  h.  No.  4 
jig,  8  mm.  to  0;  9d  ft 
8d  have  9d  h.  No.  4 
jig,  1.17  mm.  toO. 


Thiclc> 

nessof 

Bed. 


Inches. 


Ratio  of 

Diameter 

of  Bed 

MatecW 

toDiaoift- 

terof 

Feed. 

(&) 


}     H 


(i) 


1.9 
8.0 

l.T 

8.1 

3.1 


14 

2.9 
1.9 


1.7 


t 


I •     ••■«•* 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings;  Class  B  makes  coarse  concentrates,  hutches  and  tail- 
(i )  ^  Inches  and  less,  (fc)  Skimmed  when  the  bottom  bed  becomes  9)4  inches  deep.  (2)  Huntington  mill  by 
charges  but  they  are  not  used,  (p)  li  inch  on  the  two  small  jigs.  1^  inches  on  the  large  jig.  (<|)  TliiBls  a  Pw- 
sets  of  figures  are  for  the  two  coarse  jigs  and  the  two  fine  jigs  respectiveliy. 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  Jios. — Continued. 

Jig  taken  in  order  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Br.sfiryan;  br'k'rsbreakers;  assoonoentrates:  C.  c.=CkMbrae  concentrates:  CLsCleaning;  ol.Bcla88lfler; 
ington  mill;  Hunt. = Huntington;  hy.shydraulto;  hy.  ol.shydrauUc  classifier;  lnf.=inflnity;  j.sjigi  K.s 
pr.  or  preced*g=preceding;  p.  t.spicldng  table;  r.sroUs;  8.ss8ieye;  scsscreen;  8m.s8melter;  sp.s8pigot; 
unw.ssunwatereror  unwaEered;  Unw.  b  aUnwaterinfl:  box;  Z.=sZine. 


19 
flO 


i 


21 


13 


if 


Coane 

Concentrates. 

How  Bemored. 


None. 


M 


DestJnatlon  of  Products. 


Coarse 

Concentrates 

to 


None. 

4» 


I*) 


8  None. 


w 
u 
•• 


{ Automatic 
I     discharges. 


•t 


•• 


imAutdis..... 


(1)  Trunking  ma. 
^[roUs 

1}  Trunking  ma., 
i)  Rolls.. 

1)  Trunking  ma. 

(^  Rolls 

(1)  Trunking  ma. 


m 


io) 

i  Automatic 
*i    discharges. 


None 


J  Automatio 

"  \ 

"  \ 

j(l)None 

m   (n)  

(»)  


None. 


None. 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


Smelter.... 


It 


Sm. ... 
iS)  No.tr.. 

'8m... . 

8)ko.  8r.. 

>jA  >  8m .... 

8)  No.  8  r. 
Smelter. . . . 


Tailings 
to 


Waste. 


( 


II 


»» 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


Inches. 


I 


i« 


II 

«• 
•I 

M 
I* 


None.. 


NonSi 


(1)  Smdter. 
(S)  Rolls.... 
U)  Smelter. 
~)  Rolls.... 
(1)  Smelter , 
^ Rolls  ... 
Smelter.... 


Nods. 


\ 

\ 

[ 
(l)8melt«r.....  { 
(8)  Rolls f 


(1)  Smelter. 
(8)  Rolls.... 
0)  Smelter. 
(8)  Rolls. 


[yfSm.... 

(8)8m.or«; 

(1)| 

(8)V8m 

(8)i 
(4)Sm.or({) 

Same  as  pr. 
II 

Smelter. . . . 
II 


i 


No.  8  Jig. 

■  Tr.  ma. . . 
"  ... 
II 


<1)  Smelter, 
ifl)  Rolls.... 
1)  Smelter. 
18)  Roll«.... 
(1)  Smelter. 
(8)  Rolls.... 
Smelter. . . . 

SifBn. 

(8)  Rolls.... 

/A<  >  Sm .... 

(8)  Rolls.... 

Rolls. 


Rolls 

l)None... 

8)  Smelter. 

Smelter.... 


None.. 


II 


II 


(1)  Smelter. 
(8)  Rolls.... 
Smelter.... 
(1)  Smelter. 
(8)Sm.  or 
No.  1  b.d 
(8)No.1b.cl 


II 

II 


(0 


(0 


(0 
(0 
Waste.. 


II 


II 


I* 


II 


M 


}" 


II 


No.  1  hy.  d. 
Waste.... 


II 


II 


II 


No.  lb. el.. 

Waste.... 


U 


9 

a 


Ob 

1^ 


860 
800 

8B0 

400 
400 

888 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


» 


In. 


n 


In. 


Or.AtoJi 
Or.AtoH 

H 
H 


(p) 
1 

78i  At  H 


{ 


880 
880 
8Bo 
860 

160 

187 
160 

168 
108 


180 

lao 

186 

140 
184 
800 

880 


Ut 


6.86 

8.70 

6.80 

8.18 

11.04 

7.41 

18.70 

14.88 


8.66 

8.08 
8.78 
6.90 
8.81 
8.86 


Iff 


0.65 
0.56 
0.65 
0.66 
0.86 
0.46 
0.77 
0.60 
0.60 
0.60 
0.68 
0.68 
0.78 


0.68 
0.68 
0.56 
0.69 
0.56 
0.58 


Ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  taUlngs.  (b)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  grains  of  each  material, 
unwaterer.  (m)  Below  8.70.  (n)  Discharges  only  when  bottom  bed  gets  too  deep,  (o)  Has  automatic  dis- 
sons  jig,  see  1 888.    (r)  Second  spigot  and  overflow  of  the  same.    («)  Probably  by  skimming.    (I)  These  two 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued, 

NoTB.— In  some  cases  several  values  will  be  found  for  one  Jig.    These  are  for  the  different  sieves  of  the 

Abbreviations.— Aut.= Automatic;  Aut.  dis.= Automatic  discbarge;  b.  cl.=box  classifier;  B*low=Below; 
dULsdischarge;  di8t.= distributor;  Or. s Graded  from;  H.=Hutcbeeor;  h.=butch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  m«= Bust- 
Kieve;  L.=Lead;  Ibe.spounds;  m.=mfll;  ma.=:machine;  Maz.=Mazimum;  No.=Number;  Ov.sOversize  of ; 
St. = stamp;  St.  St. = steam  stamp;  T.=TaiIings  of;  tr.=tromrael;  Tr.ma.=Trunking  machine;  Un.sUndenize; 


1 

a 

i 

9 

• 

1 

a 

1 
9 

8 

1 

9 
8 
4 

6 

6 

1 
9 
8 
4 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
1 
9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
19 

1 
9 
8 

4 
6 

1 
9 
8 

4 
6 

S 

1 

B 
C 
C 

C 

c 
c 
c 
c 

c 

A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
B 
C 
C 
A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
A 

C 

0 
0 

c 

B 
B 

A 
B 
C 

A 
A 

A 
A 
A 

Material  Of  Feed. 

BiseoCFeed. 

Net 
Diameter 
of  Screen 

Hole. 

Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 

Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 

ThlcA- 

neasof 

Bed. 

Ratio  of 
Diameter 
of  Bed 
Material 
to  Diame- 
ter of 
Feed. 
(5) 

86 

Undersue  No.  1  tr. 

From  dlst.  after  r. 

(to) 

OversiaeNo.  8  tr... 

Oversise  No.  4  tr... 
Oversise  No.  5tr... 
Oversize  No.  6  tr. . . 
Ist.  sp.  No.  1  by.  cl. 

9d  spigot  of  same.. 

FromNo.  Itr. 

•* 

Overslse  No.  8  tr. . . 
Oversi«eNo.  4tr... 

OversiaeNo.  6  tr... 

OversiaeNo.  6  tr... 

OversiaeNo.  7tr... 
OversiaeNo.  8tr... 

(«) 
Unw.  9dsp.  same.. 
Unw.  8d  sp.  same. . 
FromNo.  1  tr 

OversiaeNo.  Str... 
OversiaeNo.  4 tr... 
Overalae  No.  6  tr.. . 

Oversize  No.  6  tr... 

Oversize  No.  7  tr . . 
Oversize  No.  9  tr... 
j  Unw.  1st  spigot 
1     No.  1  by.  cl — 
Unw.  9d  sp.  same.. 
Unw.  8d  sp.  same.. 
Unw.  4th  Bp.  same. 
Oversize  No.  8  tr. . . 
Oversize  No.  4  tr. . . 
Oversize  No.  5tr... 
Istsp.  No.  1  by. cl. 
9d  spigot  of  same. . 

FromNo.  1  tr....  . 

M 

FromNa9tr. 

M 

Mm. 
6to0 

Mm. 

9.77x9.97 

"nixSmeeh. 

7$^  mesh. 

5.69 

6.41 
8.58 
9.18 
9.18 

9.18 

6.08 
5.0b 
9.74 
9.74 

1.67 

1.67 

1.60 
0.89 
0.80 
0.60 
0.60 
4.75 
4.75 

4.75 

8.18 

8.18 

1.04 

0.80 
1.04 

8.18 

8.18 

1.04 

1.04 

4.70 

8.48 

1.69 

9.6 

9 

9.81 

9.81 

(     9.81 
i     1.07 
\     1.07 

O.80 
0.80 

0.5  to  inf. 

Makes  own  bed 

C.cNo.l  jig,  6  to8mm 

(About  88 lbs.  lead 
<  shot  on  each  sieve, 
(  11.9  mm.  diameter 

U 
(«) 

Cx) 

(«) 

Makee  own  bed 

Inches. 
9-4 
8 
8 

\ 

8to0 

6.7  to  8.6 

8.6to8.1 
9.1  to  1.5 

1.5  to  0.0 
0.01  to  0 

0.01  too 

88.1  to  86,4 
95.4  to  16.9 
15.9  to  19.7 

19.7  to  10.8 

10.8  to  8.8 

8.8  to  4.4 

4.4  to  9.8 
9.8  to  9.0 
9.0  too 
9.0  too 
9.0  too 
40  to  95 
95  to  16 

16  to  19 

19to8    ' 

8to6 

6  to  8.6 

8.6  to  9 
8.6  to  9 

[9to0 

9toO 
9to0 
9to0 
6to4 
4to8 
8  to  9.6 

9.6  too 
9.6  too 

95  to  16 
16  to  10 
10to7 
7to6 
6  to  8 

2.0 

96 

l.Otol.6 

1.6  to  9.6 

1.7  to  9.4 
1.4  to  9.8 

9.8  to  inf. 

9.0 
8.1 

6.8 

4.7  &  8.4 

7.8  &  4.0 

97 

0.18  to  0.80 
0.90  to  0.89 
0.17  to  0.99 
0.88  to  0.97 

0.16  to  0.10 

0.10  to  0.86 

0.84  to  0.64 
0.88  to  0.45 
0.45  to  inf. 

tt 

»« 

It 

It 

•t 

ti 

It 

It 

C.c.No.8  j.  9.8-9.0  mm 
11 

Makes  own  bed 

» 

■ 

98 

0.19  to  0.10 
0.10  to  0.80 

0.80  to  0.40 

0.97  to  0.40 

0.40  to  0.64 

0.91  to  0.80 

0.95  to  0.45 
0.80  to  0.59 

1.6  to  inf.  ] 

It 

•< 

M 

u 

<• 

M 

•1 

C.c.  Nos.6  A  6  jigs, 

8  to  8.6  mm. 
It 

It 

C.c.No.7  jig,  8.6-9  mm 
Makes  own  bed 

9-9U 

9 

4 

"oiTS'toV.V* 
0.0  to  1.1 
0.51  to  0.61 
1.0  to  inf. 

99 

II 

It 

II 

Co.  No.  4  jig,  9.6mm. 
Makes  own  bed. 

80 

0.00  to  0.15 

0.15  to  0.98 

0.88  to  0.88 
0.11  to  0.15 
0.11  to  0.16 

0.18  to  0.18 
0.18  to  0.80 

u 

I     -      

• 

# 

(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings;  Class  B  makes  coarse  concentrates,  hutches  and  taH- 
(u)  Every  two  hours  when  the  bottom  beds  become  4  inches  thick  they  are  skimmed  to  9  inches.  («)  Na  1 
Each  sieve  has  about  88  pounds  of  lead  shot,  7.1  mm.  in  diameter  and  100  pounds  of  the  hutch  of  No.  9  jig.  8.6 
watered  first  spigot  of  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier.    (aO  To  smelter  as  first  class  concentrates.    (frO  t6  emelter 


§  425  JIQ8. 

TABLE  283. — PDRPOSE  AND  ADJC8TMENT9  OP  JIGS. — Continued. 
%\g  taken  <b  order  from  Uw  hpad  to  the  tall. 

Br.  =  BiyBn:  br'k'r^ breakers:  c^concentratea:  C  c^Conrse  coDceDtraln:  C1.=OeaBlDg:  cl.=cta 
iDRtoD  miU;  HuDt.-KuDtfiiK<nD;  lij'.i^hTdraoUc;  fa;.  cL=ludrauUc  claBtfler;  iot.=iDBmRj;  I.eHk 
>«.■   ,.-  .».w»wii-_ppg^^^Qf^.  p_  t.  =  pJcklDg  Fable;  r.=roLlB;  e.=;ideTe;  ac-secreen;  ■m,=flDHdw;  ip-si 

I 


ee  and  talllDn.  (A)  Tbeae  are  tlw  ratloa  of  tbe  maximum  jtralni  of  eacb  malerlaL 
[  claKlfler.  (w)  Spisou  of  boir  clanUler  and  lalllnKB  of  tniaklag  mai'tilDe.  (z) 
lean  loo  DKuresaretor  Ihicivik  annjlcaaod  UiellanJiBiraapecUTely.    (i)  Du- 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OP  JIGS. — Continued, 

NoTB.^In  some  cases  seyeral  values  will  be  fcMuid  for  one  jig.    These  are  for  tlie  differant  sferes  of  the 

AbbreTiatfon8.—Aut.= Automatic;  Aut.  dis.:=  Automatic  discharfpe;  b.  cl.=box  dassiller:  B*io 
dis-sdischance;  dist.= distributor;  Or.=GFadedfrom;  H.=Hutches  of;  li.=huich;  H.  m.  orHimL 
Kieve;  L.=Lead;  lbB.spoundB;  m.smill;  ma.=machiiie;  Max.=)laximum;  No.=Number;  Ot.=C 
8t.=8tamp;  st.  8t.=steam  stamp;  T.=TaillDgs  of;  tr.=trommel;  Tr.  ma.=:Trunking  machine;  Un.= 


=Hnot 
of 


i 

B 


S 


80 


81 


i 

s 

9 


8 

1 

8 

8 

4 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

1 


B 


B 


A 

A 
A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

C 
B 
C 
C 


Matariia  Of  Peed. 


lat  sp.  Na  1  hy.  d. 


8d  spigot  of  same. 


8d  sp.  of  same. 


From  No.  1  tr. 


8  A 


88 


84 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 


A 

B 

B 
0 

B 

B 
C 


A 

A 

B 

C 

A 


FromNa9tr. 9io6 


Slieof  Feed. 


a 


Istsp.  NaUkd.. 


8d  spigot  of 


8d  spigot  of  same. . 
Istsp.  No.  4  b.  d.. 
2d  spigot  of 
8d  spigot  of 

From  No.  1  tr 


From  Na  9  tr. 


«» 


Ist  8p.  No.  1  by.  d. 

8d  spigot  of  same.. 
8d  spigot  of  same.. 

1st  sp.  No.  8  by.  d. 

Sd  spigot  of  same. . 
8d  spigot  of  same. . 


From  No.  1  tr. 
From  No.  S  tr. 


1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  d. 

8dq>igotof  same.. 
From  No.  8  tr 


Mm. 
8to0 

8to0 

8toO 

Orer  16 

18  to  15 
16to9 


eto4 


4to0 


4to0 

4toO 
8.5  too 
8.5  too 
8.5  too 

Orer  IS 


19to8 


8to6 

6to8 

8to0 

8to0 
8to0 

9  too 

9to0 
8to0 

19.7  to  7.9 

7.9  to  6.1 
5.1  to  8.8 

8.8  too 

8.8  too 
16  to  18 


Net 
Diameter 
of  Screen 

Hde. 


I 


Mm. 
1.07 
0.89 
0.89 

0.89 


0.89 

8.88 

8.58 
9.69 

9.69 

9.69 

S.09 


1.98 

1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 

1.08 


1.98 


1.98 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 
1.85 

1.98 

1.40 
1.40 

Smesh. 

Smedi. 
Smedi. 

19  mesh. 

14  mesh. 
6.81 


Ratio  of 
Diamderof 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 


0.86  to  inf. ) 
0.80  to  "  V 
0.80  to  ''    i 


—  to  0.90 

0.14  to  0.17 
0.17  to  0.99 


0.99  to  0.48 


0.48  to  0.65 


0.76  to  inf. 


Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 


Hakes  own  bed. 


t« 


Sometimes  need' 
coarse  concen- 
trates of  No.  6  jig, 
8  to  1.07  mm. 

Makes  own  bed.... 


Thlek- 

ncasof 

Bad. 


Indies. 


0.49  to  inf. 


—  to  0.16 


0.16  to  0.94 


0.94  to  0.88 


0.88  to  0.64 


0.64  to  Inf. 


Makes  own  bed. 


u 


Malces  own  bed. 


Makes  own  bed. 


»t 


0.96  to  Inf. 


0.45  to  0.59 


Makes  own  bed. 


M 


Makes  own  bed. 


Makes  own  bed. 


Ratio  of 

EHametcr 

of  Bed 


to  Diame- 
ter of 


(*> 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings;  Class  B  makes  coarse  concentrates,  hutches  and  tail- 
(aO  To  smelter  as  first  class  concentrates,  {b')  To  smelter  as  second  dass  oonoentrates.  (cf\  Tkdm  |ig  makm 
automatic  discbarges  like  No.  6  jig.    if')  Automatic  discharge  run  Intennittently  when  boctooibed  gets 
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TABLE  283, — PCBPOSE  AND  ADJUSTUENTS  OF  JI03. POTlfinued, 

]Ik  taken  In  order  from  Ibe  head  to  tbe  UIL 

Itr.  =  Bi7Bii:  br'k'r=  breakers;  c.= concentrates:  C,  c.^CoBrsc  coocentrstes:  CI.  =  Clesjiliig:  cl. ^classiaer; 
inglonmlU;  Hunt. = Huntington;  hyshydrauUo;  hy.  cLshrdmuUc  clawlfleri  lut,=ln(ln[cj-;  J,=Jlg:  K.k 
_..    j,_    J. —  _  .  _  ^jo|[i^  table;  r— rolla;  s.^sleve;  sc,=screeD;  em. = smelter;  sp.=splgoti 


1 

I 

HowEenioved. 

DeatlnaUoo  of  Products. 

'sr 

1^' 

1 

ll 

1 

Coarse 
CoDcentrates 

Hutch 

Products 

to 

lUllDgS 

•8 

II 

■3 

0 

a 

! 

4 
B 
I 

1 

8 
1 
l( 

! 

8 

4 
E 
B 

8 

> 
10 

«l>Aut,dl« 

fejSrii:;::; 

[1)      (a')       ,... 

8)  No.  4  r, 

!    <•■! 

8       (6') 

a>  ^■■■■ 
%   Scsr. 
Jamesspr 
■1(8..... 
}j|Ko..,. 

Same  as  pT. 

No.lrolU 
BmelMr.. 

j(8..... 

1; 

Same  as  pr. 

[•"■■■'■■ 

Waste.... 

1;;  

}  ;• ::: 

No.  Broils.. 

I  Waste... 

M 

M 
» 
N 

K 

!  !«  ! 

I 
K 
M 

5S 

880 

3W 
ISO 
184 

1«B 
ISO 

«» 

i 

810 
ISO 

m 

ISS 

am 

s: 

no 

SOG 

SIS 

m 

In, 

«M 

8..B 

ae» 

ia)No.4roito.... 

1    A 

4 

O.TB 

ast 

n 

1  Automata  Ull 
<l)Ant.UOa 

,iH 

(DBmeltor. 

it  No.  8 rolls.... 

^^JBmeho- 

«){N0,8roU-^.. 
Barns  as  praced'R 
:J>    SmsltOT 

|r:::} 

tSi 

,« 

s 

0.(1 

0,«0 

JSj 

^ 

4.83 
t.BS 

ss 

M 

■N 

Eusa 

UN 

»™...« 

wt 

[4  AuUdlB.... 

IDBmiifer.'.'.!!!! 
(lDNo.Broll»..., 

UlS^lter 

<^[No.arDlls.,. 

'^[Smeltw. 

'5]{Ro1Is 

as 

H»" 

<4)Aut.d]l..... 

ll{[N»e 

(4)  Rolls 

.JjlBmelter 

£me°'J_™t^>g 

88 

»-'-] 

\ 

iUli 

1  - 

) . 

M 

ISI 
150 

84 

""— 1 

!!!«".■>" 

(«il(o.arolIs... 

practicalljr  aocoorse  coDceDtrsle*;  It  Is  prubably  skimmi 
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TABLB  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OP  JIGS. — Continued. 

NoTK.— In  some  cases  several  values  will  be  found  for  one  Ji^*    These  are  for  the  difTerent  sieves  of  tbe 

Abbreviations.— Aut=Autoaiatic;  Aut.  di8.= Automatic  discharge;  b.  et.=boz  dassifler:  B'IowsBpIov; 
dls.sdiBoharKe;  dist.= distributor;  Or. = Graded  from:  H.=Hutche6of;  h.=hutch:  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  m.=HiiBi- 
Kleve;  L.=Lead:  lb8.=poundB;  m.=mill;  ma.=machine;  Max.=Maximum;  No.=Number;  Ov.=Ov-rB»eof; 
8t.=8tamp;  st.  stssteam  stamp;  T.=Tailinf|^  of;  tr.=s trommel;  Tr.  ma.sTninking  macfatne;  Un.sUnd0rs»; 


I 


84 


86 


88 


s 


4 

ft 
1 

8 
8 
4 

ft 
8 

7 
8 


Sf 

^ 


A 

A 
A 


B 


8 
9 

C 

c 

1 

A 

8 
8 

A 

A 

4 

A 

6 

B 

8 
7 
8 

B 
0 
C 

« 

B 

10 
11 

B 
B 

B 

C 
A 

B 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


Material  of  Feed. 


From  No.  8  tr. 
From  No.  8  tr. 


From  No.  4  tr. 


w 


l8t  sp.  No.  1  hy.  d. 

8d&3d8p.  ofsame. 
4th  &  6th  sp.  same. 

Oversise  No.  1  tr... 

Oversise  No.  8  tr. . . 
Oversise  No.  8  tr. . . 

Ovendie  No.  4  tr. . . 

1st  sp.  No.  1  hj.  d. 

8d  spigot  of  same. . 
8d  spigot  of  same. . 
4th  Mpigot  of  same. 

Ist  sp.  No.  8  hy.  d. 


8d8p.  of  same 

8d  spigot  of  same. . 

OverslioNo.  2tr... 
Oversise  No.  8  tr... 


Oversise  No.  4  tr. . . 

Ist  sp.  No.  1  hy.  d. 

8d  spifcot  of  same. . 

Oversize  No.  8  tr. . . 
t  Ov.  No.  8  tr  and 
1     hutch  No.  1  jig. 

Oversize  No.  4  tr. . . 
Oversize  No.  6  tr. . . 
1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 
8d  spigot  of  same. . 
8d  spigot  of  same. . 
4th  spigot  of  same. 


Siaeof  Feed. 


Mm. 
18  to  11 

11  too 

0to7 

7to6 


6to8 


8to0 

8to0 
8to0 

Over  16 

16  too 
8  toft 

5to8 

8toO 

8to0 
StoO 
8to0 

8.6  too 

8.5  too 
S.fttoO 

18.7  to  7.9 


7.0  to  6.1 


6.1  to  8.8 


8.8  too 

8.8  to  0 
88.1  to  88.8 
28.8  to  9.6 
and  7.94  to  0 

9.6  to  6 
6  to  8.5 
2.5  too 

8.5  too 

2.6  to  0 
2.6  too 


Net 

Diameter 

of  Screen 

Hole. 


Mm. 
6.81 

4.88 

8.61 

8.00 


8.00 

1.98 
1.98 
1.65 
1.65 
1.40 
1.04 


8 
8.18 

1.G8 

8.18 

1.S8 
1.58 
1.68 

1.88 

1.80 
1.80 

8  mesh. 


18  mesh. 


ISmedi. 


18  mesh. 

16  mesh. 
7.94 

\  ''•^  \ 

4.84 


9.60 

8.50 
1.98 

1.96 

1.47 
1.1 
1.47 
0.91 


1     1.47     \ 
1     1.22     f 


i 


Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 


0.58  to  0.62 
0.44  to  0.54 
0.40  to  0.68 

0.48  to  0.60 

0.60  to  1.0 

0.64  to  inf. 
0.64  to  " 
0.66  to  •• 
0.65  to  " 


—  to  0.85 

0.19  to  0.88 
0.84  to  0.48 

0.80  to  0.61 
0.71  to  Inf. 


0.61  to  inf. 


0.21  to  0.86 
0.86to0.84 
A  1.0  to  inf. 

0.45  to  0.85 

0.51  to  1.04 

1.0  to  Inf.  ) 
0.77  to  "    f 


Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 


Makes  own  bed. 


M 


From  next  coarser  sc. 


Biakes  own  bed. 


M 


U 


•I 


9  to  6  mm.  stuff. 


»4 


Makes  own  bed. 


Makes  own  bed. 


Coarse  c.  No.  4  Jig, 
6  to  8.60  mm. 


•• 


Thlck- 
of 


Inches. 


) 


8 

8 

1 

1« 

1 
1 


Ratio  of 

[>iani0ter 

of  Bed 


toDiamfr 
Cerof 

FwL 

(6) 


S.6 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coArse  concentrates  and  tailings;  Class  B  makes  coarse  oonoentrates,  hutches  and  tafi- 
ia')  Probably  none.    (A')  To  suit  the  bottom  bed. 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OP  JIGS. — Continued. 

jig  taken  in  order  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Br.sBryan;  hr'kY= breakers  c.=concentrate8:  C.  c.=Coarse  concentratee:  Cl.=CIeaning;  cLssclaasffler; 
ington  mUl;  Hunt. = Huntington;  hy.shydrauUc;  hy.  cl.=hydraulic  claasifler;  inf.=inflnTty;  J.=Jig;  K.= 
pr.  or  preced'g= preceding;  p.  t.=piclcing  table;  r.=rolls;  8.=8leve;  8C.=8creen;  iiin.=8melter;  8p.=spigot; 
unw.=unwatererorunwatered;  Unw.  b.=Unwatering  box;  Z.=Zinc. 


I 

a 

9 
I 


S4 


8ft 


88 


a 

.tMC 


Coarse 

Oonoentrates. 

How  RemoTed. 


Aut.  discharge.. 


M 


CI 


10 

11 
1 


2 


8 


I 


Aatdlaebarge, 


u 


'1 


«• 


I 


None. 


gcj-None 

(8) Aut  dis.... 
Same  as  preced'g 

Aut.  discharges  ] 


u 


u 


V 

>  Aut.  dis. . . 


(8)  None 

(4)  Aut.  dis..... 

None 

Aut.  discharges.. 


«* 


18] 


DNone 

!)  Aut.  dis. . . . 

Same  as  preoed'g 


M 


Destination  of  Products. 


Coarse 

Concentrates 

to 


Same  as  preoed'g 

^^H  Smelter 

^)  Rolls 

same  as  preced^g 

(8)  v  Smelter... 

(4)  Rolls 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


No.8r 

Bolls..... 


\ 


Same  as  pr. 


[i^H  Smelter 

»)  No.  8 rolls.... 
Same  as  nreced^g 


\ 


(1)  Smelter.. 
(^No.  8  rolls.... 
Same  as  preced^g 
None 


^^HNone 

(8) No.  8  rolls.... 
Same  as  preced'g 


(l)Smelter 

(8)No.  8roUB.... 


(1 


8) 


N 


Smelter. 


No.  8  rolls. . . 


^o\  -Smelter.... 
^   No.  8  rolls. 

I^j  -Smelter. 

;8)None 

4) No.  8  rolls.... 


one.... 
Smelter. 


tt 


(l)None ) 

(8)  Hunt.  mJll. .  s 

SameiBpreced'g 


•• 


ti 


(1)  Smelter. 

<§fKo.8r. 

Same  as  pr. 
It 

/  Av  >  Sm «... 

(8)ko.8r... 
(1)  Smelter. 
(8)  No.  8  r.. 
Same  as  pr. 


II 
I* 


(gJSm.... 

(8)  No.  8  r.. 

'  Same  as  pr. 
II 

(1)  Smelter. 
(8)No.  8r.. 

(8) J         •••• 
g)}No.8r. 

Same  as  pr. 


•« 


t» 


No.  8  jig... 
j  No.  8  jig 
1     orsm.. 

Smelter. . . . 


Tailings 
to 


Waste. 
*• 


} 


«• 


u 


w 

u 
«• 

11 

II 
li 

tt 

tl 

tt 
II 
It 


tl 
tt 

tl 


■  .  . 
•  •  • 


•  •  . 

.  .  . 

*•  . 


tl 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tl 


tl 


tt 


(1)  Smelter. 
(8)  Box  ol. . 


No.  1  rolls.. 

[No.8roUs 

jUnw.  to 
1  No.8r.. 
tt 

Waste. ...  { 


\ "  •••{ 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


Inches. 


IS 


1 


8    \ 


160 
170 
170 

180 
800 


850 
800 

160 

160 
170 

170 


146 

145 

145 
145 

800 

860 
875 


175 
175 

180 

180 

800 

800 

800 
800 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


o 
-SO 


In. 


8 


m 
m 


-St 


In. 


H 

f 

HH 


(A') 


low 
S.8B 
8.88 
8.18 

854 


8.00 
8.80 
8.86 
4.67 
5.88 
10.16 
18.70 


80.88 


2    1 


\ 


0.70 

0.70 
0.67 

ass 


0.87 
0.88 
0.88 
0.81 
0.81 
0.14 
0.14 


Ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings.    (Jh)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  grains  of  each  material. 
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-PDRPOBB  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  Or  JIGS. — Continued. 

wIU  be  toDDd  tot  one  jl«.    Hmm  an  for  Uw  diffcn 
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p.  No.  •  hf.  e 

DNo.1tr 

'.  No.  8  tr.  ud 
iMtiii*No.lBJlg 

p.  Ko.4li]r.  d, 

[ilcotoC  Mme. 
nSclw...., 
■iNo.Btr..... 
rAa  No.  S  tr.. 

niMNa4tr... 
p.  Ho.  1  hf.  < 
plgototMiiii 
p.Ko.lhr.  el. 
p.iio.aiir.d.. 
»tiiio.ihr.ci. 

»tiN0L41ij.cl. 
rdMNaltr... 


I.StoO 
LStot 


fl.BtoO 
»toT 
1to4.B 

4.B(ot 
ItoO 


triwHoBtr... 
i«mHo.)tr... 
[ti*>Mo.4b'... 
p.  No.  I  br-  cl. 


4.4  to  B  J 
a.ltoO 


AbbrBTUUoDS.— AuCsAntomaUc:  Aut  dla.: 
<Ui.=dtocb»rga:  cliat.= distributor;  Or.=armded  irun;  ii,=aui 
Kiere:  L.=I.e«i(l;  lba.Kpouiid>:  m.cimill:  DULsmacliIiw:  Ukz. 
H,=ilUDp;  M-  it.=it«un  ■tamp;  T.=TBlUDga  ofitr.i^tmmmel 


(« 


dlachv^a;  b.  cl.=bas  daaiffler:  B'lovKBekm; 


, Number;  Or.cOnvMieot; 

Tr.mK.irTnuililne  machine;  Un.=tli>denlie; 


:Hu(ctaeiof;  fa.Ebu(cti;  H. 


(,.»( 


«Sf     S.StoGinm.... 
■C,e.No.«J„Bto 


iOD«nee.Ho.B)lg, 


enie  concnCrsio  Bod  (alllDKi;  Clus  B  make*  «o«i-h  ooneentntw,  butebee  and  uO- 
re  )BM  Uke  Koa.  5,  t,  T  BBd  8  nipeeUrely,  ezeepc  UMfare  fad  tfon  Mo,t  taj<diaalk 
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TABLE  283. — ^PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OP  JIGS. — Continued, 

Jig  taken  in  order  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Br.ssBryan;  br'kVs breakers;  c.= concentrates:  C.  c.=Coarse  concentrates:  CLsCleaning;  cl.= classifier; 
Ington  miU;  Hunt.=HuntlngU)n;  hy.=hydraulic;  hy.  cl.=hydrauUc  classifier;  inf.=inflnity;  j.sjig;  K.s= 
pr.  or  preoed'gspreceding;  p.  t.=:picktng  table;  r.=rolte;  s-ssleve;  scsscreen:  8m.ssmelt«r;  sp-sspigot; 
unw.ssUDwaterer  or  un watered;  Unw.  b.=Un watering  box;  Z.=Zinc. 


8» 


30 


u 

I 


9 
to 

12 

18 


14 

16 
16 

17 

18 
1 
2 
8 


CottcentrateB. 
HowBemoved. 


I. 


I(8)i 


None.. 
Aut  dis. 


Sameaspreoetd'g 
Aut  discharges. 


Destination  of  Products. 


Coarse 

Ck>noentrates 

to 


81  [Nod... 
V8)  Smelter. 


Bameaspreoed^g 


40 


8 
9 

10 

1 
8 

8 


«» 


Aut.  tail  dis.. 


41 


Aut  side  dis. 


iJP) 


(1)1 

(2)  V  None.. 
(8)) 
L(4)Autdis. 


Smelter. 


M 
U 
It 
ti 

M 
U 
U 


I 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


None 


None. 


Sameasiireoed*g 
Aut  discharge... 


41 


»t 


It 


ti 


ti 


\ 


M 
tt 
tt 
M 


\ 


(8))- None, 

(8) 

(4) Hunt  mill.... 


Same  as  preced*g 

No.  0  rolls 

Smelter 


(I 


8H  Smelter. 

(8)  No.  4  rolls.... 


Same  as  pr. 


) 


II 


Smelter. 


I 


J(^[8mdtor. 

f  1(8)  No.  9  rolls 


(d) 

gifSm... 
(8)  Hunt  m. 

Same  as  pr. 

No.  10  jigs. 
Smelter. . . . 

(gjjSm.... 

(8)  Hunt  m. 

Same  as  pr. 

No.  9  tr. . . . 
ti 


Smelter. . . . 

tt 

. . . . 

ti 

• .  ■ . 

It 

.  • .  • 

It 

.  * .  • 

v9)>Sm..... 

(«)L 

(4)  Hunt  m. 

Same  as  pr. 

Ko.  4  rolls. . 
Smelter. . . . 


TUlings 
to 


f 


Waste. 


It 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


Steam  St. 
Hunt,  m . 


Inches, 
(d) 


Waste.. 


No.  9  br'k^ 
No.  1  rolls.. 
No.  9  rolls- 
Hunt  m. 


f 


II 


II 


(2)  f  ®™  "  •  * 
(8)No.  4r.. 

Same  as  pr. 


No.  8  rolls.. 

(1) 
(9) 
(8) 
Same  as  pr. 

UlfSm.... 

(8)  No.  9  r. . 


>  8m . . . . 
No.  4  r. . 


It 


It 


Waste.. 


No.  9  rolls.. 
No.  8  rolls.. 

No.  4  rolls.. 

Waste 


11 


& 


900 

900 

170 


4to8U 
to8 


Ml  Ml  Af  A 


! 


II 


It 


No.  8  rolls.. 

No.  4  rolls 
tt 


Waste.... 


f 

{ 

Is  I 


M 


IM 
IM 


900 

900 
140 
140 
140 

100 


180 


leo 


900 


910 


910 


910 

140 
100 

190 

910 

910 

910 
80 
100 
116 
180 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


DQ 


In. 
(d) 


9 


9 


I 

In. 
W) 


(d) 


(d) 


o.n 


Ik 


H 


\ 


H 


9H 


^ 


1.18 
1.07 
1.09 

9.94 

8.63 
9.89 
9.89 


I  1 


8 
8 
4 

8 
8 

4 


i:H  10.16 


SH 


4 
4 

6 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
5 


lU.bO 
10.80 
14.51 
1G.98 
16.98 
29.68 
26.40 
26.40 
88.87 


0.71 


0.68 
0.68 
0.68 

0.68 

0.68 
0.68 
0.08 

0.88 


a68 


0.68 


1.00 
1.00 
1.26 
1.00 
1.00 
1.95 
1.00 
1.00 
1.96 
1.00 
1.00 
1.29 
1.00 
1.00 
1.96 


Ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings.    (6)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  nuudmum  grains  of  each  material 
claudfler.    (i')  Skinuned  oocaskmally  to  clean  the  sieve. 


ORB  DRESSING. 


TABLE 

Abbrarlktloni. — AuL^Automat 
Siare;  L.=LeBd;  IW-poundB:  m. 


PURPOSE  AND  J 


wusTMENTs  OF  jiQS.-^ontinued. 

nd  (or  onv  IfK.  Thflie  &re  for  tbe  dUFerent  til 
utomaUc  dlacbarite;  b,  cl.=boz  clastiner;  B'lo 
8of;  h     ■     ■  ■     -  "     ■ 


=iiiaclilDe;  Xai,  =  Vvt\w 


i;  Ko,=Numb«r;  0*.=0¥erai«e 
rruDkins  machine:  Un.-UDdai 


BlMofFead. 


S    B   >ilq>lgotorn 
Sd  ■plBot  of  ■> 
Kth  spigot  of  m 
inaodftlBpitcoU 


hT.  cluBiner. 

l«AbBp.  ume.. 

T.  KoK  a  and  t  U. 
l>tip.ND.  Ihf.  cl. 
Uiplcotofmne.. 
U  iptcot  of  Mune.  ■ 
<U>aplBOtc<s«De, 
lUb  of  Ko.  I  jiga.. 
at  No.  IJIgi.. 
IM  ap.  No.  B  hf.  cl 


■Map,  No.  Sbr.  cL 
Isototaame.. 
.1.  No.  4  h7- ol- 
id aplKDt  ol  same. . 

;  ip.  No.  fi  h7.  cl. 

■pigot  of  aame. . 
■■tap.  NcChr.  cl. 
Idaplgotofiame.. 
OreniieNo.  1  tr... 

■p.  No.  1  by.  cl. 
Id  aplsat  of  HUne- 


li.N0.4AS]lga. 
Oreraiie  No.  Str... 
BpiEatNo.)lir.  cl. 

(f) 
latap-Ko.  1  b;.  cl. 


1.86  too 

i.aoioo 


I!  :  ( 


llniMht 


Material  of  Botlom 


MalHial 
l«ro< 


..  H.N<i.4^3.amm.toO  .. 

M>t«ovabed... 
,,  H.No.B].,SDim.t 


0.48  to   "    I 

o.atto  "  ( 


IS)IKu(cbKo.C]lfr,> 
(3)1t.lSmm.UiO  ) 
HaketovD  bed 


(a)  Clan  A  niakea  ooarw. 

(J'jBocond  hatch  of  No.  S  Jig  and  Chtnl  hL 
Belher  wilJi  tbs  dlaoharES  of  the  flrat  i 


id  talllnKB:  Claaa  B  makn  coans  oonoentratoa,  bulcbea  utd  tait- 
hof  Noa.8andB]lsL  (fe')  Battoy  ndduo  of  steun  atunpa.  ('*> 
*B  BO  to  ameltcr;  tba  dlocbaise  oC  Um  aeooBd  aim   pus  to 
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TABLE  283. — ^PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  3lQ%r-4Jont%nued. 
jig  taken  in  order  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Br. = Bryan;  br'k*r=brea]cerB;  c.=oonoentratefl:  C.  csCoarae  concentrates;  Cft-sCIeaninr;  desdaaslfler; 
ington  mill;  Hunt. = Huntington;  hy.=hydrauuc;  hy.  cl.=hydraulic  dassifler;  inf. s=  infinity;  j.=jig;  K.s 
pr.  or  preced'g= preceding;  p.  t.=picking  table;  r.=roll8;  8.=BieTe;  Bc.=8creen;  sm.ssmelter;  8p.s8pigot; 
unw.ssunwatererorunwatered;  Unw.  b.=Unwatering  box;  Z.sZinc. 


i 

a 

s 


41 


u 

9 
►5 


42 


Coarse 

Concentrates. 

How  Removed. 


48 


6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

18 
1 

2 
8 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
18 

14 

15 

16 

17 
1 
2 

8 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 


rci)) 

J  (2)  V None.. 

1(3)1 

1(4)  Aut.di8. 


lone. 


Aut.di8charges 


t« 


! 


None. 


Destination  of  Products 


Coarse 

Concentrates 

to 


(D) 

(2)VNone.... 

(8)  J 

(4)  No.  2  rolls. 

None 


Aut.  taildis 

Aut.8idedi8..... 

J(l)None 

1(2)  Aut.  side  dis. 

None 


I^Hsmelter...  . 

(8)  No.  5  rolls. . . . 
Same  as  preced^g 

None 

Smelter 


It 


Aut.  side  dis. 
None 


U 


44 


41 


•••••••«••••• 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


(l)None.... 
(2)  Smelter. 

None 


t« 


Rolls. 
None. 


u 


ti 


41 


Tailings 
to 


(D) 

(2)VSm.... 
(3)j 

(4)  No.  2  r. . 
Same  as  pr. 
.... 

•  •  .  . 

g][8m..... 

(8)  No.  6  r. . 

Same  as  pr. 

Ii 

•  .   4 

ii 

•  •    i 

Smelter.... 


11 

•  •  •  • 

(1)  Smelter. 
(2)No.2hycl 

Same  as  pr. 

(1)  Smelter. 
^)No.8hycl 
Same  as  pr. 
(1)  Smelter. 
(2)No.4hyol 

Same  as  pr. 

u 


Waste.... 


} 


ii 


ii 

it 
ii 

ti 


• .  • . 

•  •  •  . 

a.  •  . 


**    Smelter.... 


it 


ii 


tc 


ii 


i« 


r 


Aut.  discharge... 


it 


ii 


None. 


Smelter 

(1)  Smelter ) 

(2)  No.  1  rolls. .  S 

(1)  Smelter 

(2)  No.  1  rolls . . . . 

None -t 


it 


tt 


ii 


••.•••.....•• 


Aut.  discharge. 


m 

1(8)1* 


) 


Automatic 

discharge. 

None 


Skimming 

Aut  dis.  (m'>..... 


it 


•t 


{ 

\ 

I2I  [  Smelters 

(8)  Rolls 

Ij^idmelter....  j 

(3)  None I 

Smelter 

(i»0 


Ball  St.  St. . 

No.  6  jig  J 

by  unw. 

No.7jig 

by  unw. 


[Waste. 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


\ 


(1)  Smelter. 
(2)No.6hycl 

Same  as  pr. 

(1)  i^melter. 
(2)No.4hycl 

Same  as  pr. 

No.  1  rolls.. 

Smelter. . . . 

(1)  Smelter. 

(2)  No.  6  jig 

(1)  Smelter. 

(2)  No.  7  jig. 

(1)  Smelter. 

(2)  No.  7  Jig. 

(1)  Smelter. 

(2)  Rolls.... 

(1)  Smelter. 

(2)  Rolls.... 

(8)  No.  6  jig. 
Same  as  pr. 

Smelter* .  •  • 

(1)  Smelter. 
(2^  No.  6  jig. 


ti 

M 
tl 
tl 

M 

(• 


tt 
tt 

it 
ti 
it 
tt 


Steam  st. . . 
Waste.... 


tl 


it 


Vanner. . 
!•  Waste.... 


it 


tt 


tt 


St.  St.  (ZO. 
i  No.  10  jig 


I 


8H 
2 

1 

H 
H 
H 
1 


o  ** 


140 

160 
180 
200 

180 

140 

160 

180 
110 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


o 

tc<s 
DO 


In. 


H 


110 
120 

120 

160 
160 
200 
200 


o 

Si 
» 


^  9  ^ 

Is 

.sort 


In. 


t    t 

ifoH 

X 


$ 


.••••••• 


1^ 
1 


260 

180 
184 


H 

H 


4< 


1.60 
2.29 


6.85 


9.68 


1.00 
1.00 


S 


1.88 


0.78 
0.80 


ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings.    (6)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  grains  of  eMsh  material 
This  includes  the  top  skimniings.    im*)  Both  stores  are  also  sUmmed  erery  sis  hours.   The  sktanmings  to- 
Hebertt  mllL 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJC8TMENT8  OF  JIGS. — Continued, 
5oTX.— In  aotae  cbbbb  WTerkl  ts1u«  will  be  tound  tot  one  Jig.    Theae  si 
AbbrSTlUloiiB.— Aut.=Aiitoiiut>c:  AuL  d<B.=Autoiiuth;  dlKharRe;  b.o 

dta.=dta(i»r(»;  (ll«.=dlBCrlbulDr;  "       -      .    .  -  ...... 

Kleve:  I^=Lead:  iba.— pounds:  it 


lel;  Tr.  inK.=TnialilD|i 


1 

o:?i} 

.•n 

lioB 

if 

Inches. 

RUloof 
terot 

[ 

)''..%a»"JI!:i 

1.0  totut. 

olmto  " 

OiBSto   " 

.. 

) 

1} 

sissVf 

bed 

1 

; 

3 

1.80 

i:SI 

1.17 

1 

1 
1 

S:£S'!.'1 

) 

„ 

) 

i\Si,;«ii:l 

j 

sis : 

o!w)to  " 

SIS ;; 

Oiwto    " 

ill! :: 
!:S1S  .■■• ' 

„ 

{»0    BAt 


(a)  ClasB  A  malttii  < 

days,  ip')  By  Bkli 


bub:lie«  Bod  I  Ail- 


re.  tp")  By  BtlniQiiDgeveij  eeita  days,  t?')  Automatti;  d1reb«r^:«  on  the  flntt  aad  sec 
1  ikimmtntn  to  Hebarll  mmn.  (r')  By  iiklniiiilDK  every  tweHre  bouis.  W)  By  ■Ummlnee' 
By  sklQiQiliiK  every  nil  boura.  Un't  By  automatic  dtscLarsea  on  the  Snt  uid  thlnTik 
)  By  altlmmlog  ot»»iloualIy.    (i')  By  (klmialnff  STcry  tiro  or  three  boun.    (a")  By  ■klmm 
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TABLB  283. — ^PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTK8NTS  OF  JI08. — C(mtinued. 
Jig  taken  Id  order  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Br.=Bryaii;  br*lc*r= breakers;  c.=ooDoeDtrate8;  G.  c.s^Coarae  conoentFates;  CI. = Cleaning;  cl.=clamiller; 
ingtonmiU;  Hunt.  =  Huntington;  hy.= hydraulic;  hy.  cLshydrauUc  claosifler;  iulslDflnib-;  J.=Jig;  K.s 
pr.  or  preoed*g= preceding;  p.  t.=pickiDg  table;  r.srolls;  8.s=8ieye;  8c.=BcreeD;  8in.s:8melter;  Bp.=8p{got; 
unw.sunwaterer  or  un watered;  Unw.  b.sUnwateringboz;  Z.=2jinc. 


I 

9 


44 


I 

s 


Coarse 

Concentrates. 
How  BemoTsd. 


46 


S 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8 

9 

10 
11 

IS 

18 

14 

15 
1 
» 
S 
4 
6 
6 


Aut  dis.  (nO. 
(l)Autdis. 

18  \^  : 

V)  . 


i 


Destination  of  Produces. 


Conoentrates 
to 


f  •  •  •  • 


Same  as  preoed*g 

(uO 
(V) 

Car*) 

Sameaspteoed^g 


No.  8  jig 

No.4Jig 

(1)  Smelter ) 

(2)HeberUmUlBV 
(3)  No.  6jig....\ 
(l)lleberlimUl8J 
(2) No.  11  Jig...  V 
(8)  Smelter S 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


No.7  jig... 
Na8  jig... 
No.  8  jig.... 

Smelter*. .. 


Smelter. 


Heberli  mills.... 


No.  11  Jig.. 
Smelter.... 


Smelter. 


Of') 


Sameaspreced'g 


0) 


Smelter. 


(8)  Aut.  dis. ....  (^  Steam  stamp. . 


Same  as  pr.....  I 

I 


(i)  StcMuniSamp. 


Same  as  pr. 


10 

n 

181 

1 

8 


I 


Skimming . 


M 


[^[smelter... 
Steam  stamp. 


Same  as  preoed*g 


Tailings 
to 


No.  10  jig.. 
Waste. 


AmoDntoC 
Plunger 
Tlirow. 


No.  16  Jig 
1)  Smelter. 

I  No.  16 
8)  J     Jig. 

No.  15  Jig... 

Smelter.... 

(1)  No.  7  jig. 

(2)No.8;lg. 

(l)No.7;ig. 

(8)No.8;lg. 

(1)  No.  8  Jiff. 

(^NaKHQc 

(1)  No.  9  jig. 

;8)No.iaiTg 

i)  No.  11  Jig 

8)No.l8lig 

1)  No.  11  Jig 

in  No.  18  jig 

(8)  Kieve. . . 
Same  as  pr. 


) 


Bmetter 

(1)  Picking  tables 
(8)  Steam  stamp. 


[1)  Smelter. 


M 


«4 


44 


U 


M 


\ 


Same  as  pr. 

No.  1  by.  d. 
(i)No.6Jlg. 
(8)No.73ig. 


} 


184 


i 


(    t 


\ 


Ito 


Steam  st. . . 

[waate.... 


f 


184 
188 

188 

188 

188 

188 
188 

188 
188 
188 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


^ 


1^ 

TO 

n 


In. 


H 


188 
188 
188 
188 
188 
188 

188 
188 


o 


In. 


188 


182 


a67 


8.87 


a78 


IM 


i.i 


0.44 


ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings.    (6)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  mazimnm  grains  of  each  materiaL 

8  Jig.    The  second  sieve  has  also  an  automatic  discharge  which  goes  to  HeberlfmilL  (oO  By  skJmmlug 

aieves;  toe  second  slere  is  also  skimmed  every  twelve  hours  and  the  third  sieve  every  three  nours.  Discbarges 


to 


g8;( 

iNO. 


three  hours.  (fO  By  skimming  every  three  weeks.  (uO  Automatic  discharges  and  also  skimming  o^^ 
and  by  skimming  on  all  three  sieves.  W)  By  automatic  discharge  od  the  third  sieve  and  by  skimming  oo  all 
every  twenty-four  hours. 
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TABLE  283. — ^PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 

Note.— In  some  cases  eeyeral  values  will  be  found  for  one  Jig.    These  are  for  the  different  sieves  of  the 

Abbreviations.~Aut.= Automatic;  Aut.  dls.= Automatic  discharfpe;  b.  cLsbox  classifier;  B^lows^Below 
di8.=discharge;  di8t.=distributor;  Or.=Oraded  from:  H.^Hutches  of ;  h.shutcb;  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  ni.=Hunt 
Kieve;  L.=Lead;  lbs.=poundB;  m.=mill:  nuLsmochine;  Max. = Maximum;  Na=Number;  OT.=Over>taeof 
st.=Btamp;  st.  st.=Bteam  stamp;  T.s  Tailings  of;  tr.strommel;  Tr.  ma.  =Tnmking  machine;  Un.=UiideralBe 


47 


a 

9 


48 


86 


87 


8 


» 

•n 


B 
C 
C 

B 
B 
C 

C 

B 
B 
B 
C 

B 
B 


C 
B 

B 


B 


Material  of  Feed. 


Sd  spigot  of  same.. 

8d  spigot  of  same. . 

4tli  spigot  of  same. 

j  1st  hutoh  Nos. 
1     SandSJigs. 

J  8d  hutch  Nos. 
1    SandSJlgs.    f 

j  1st  hutch  Nos.  \ 
\    4and5jigs.    S 

J  9d  hutch  Nos.  \ 
1     4  and  5  Jigs,    f 

1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  d. 

8d  spigot  of  same. . 

8d  spigot  of  same.. 

4th  spigot  of  same. 

J  Ist  hutoh  Nos.  I 
1     land 8 Jigs,    f 

j9d  hutch  Nos.) 
1     land 8 Jigs,    f 

J  1st  hutch  Nos.  \ 
1     8and4Jigs.    f 

j  9d  hutch  Nos.  \ 
1     8and4Jig8.    f 

Oversise  No.  8  tr. . . 
Oversize  No.  8  tr. . . 
Spigot  No.  1  hy.  cL 

Oversize  No.  8  tr... 
0T6rBiseNa8tr... 
OTer8lx6No.4tr... 
OrerslseNcStr... 
OverslseNo.  8tr... 


Slse  of  Feed. 


C  Oversize  No.  8  tr... 

C  Oversize  No.  4  tr... 
C  1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  d. 
C  8d  spigot  of  same.. 

C  Spigot  No.  8  hy.  d. 

C  loversizeNo.  8tr... 


Mm* 
4.78  too 

4.76  too 

4.78  too 

8.85  too 
8.46  too 
1.56  too 

1.80toO   •! 

4.76toO  ■ 

4.76to0  - 

4.76toO  • 

4.76to0  • 


1 


8.88  too 
1.78  too 
1.80  too 
1.17  too. 


4  to  8  mesh. 
8  to  18  mesh. 
18 mesh  too. 


\ 


0  to  6.5 
6.6  to  8 
8  to  1.86 


(8or4to6) 
1    mesh.    \ 

6  to  8  mesh. 

8  to  18  mesh. 
18  mesh  to  0 
18 mesh  too 
184  or  80 
I  mesh  too 
8  to  6  mesh. 


Net 

Diameter 

of  Screen 

Hole. 


Mm. 
8.46 
1.65 
1.65 
1.80 
1.86 
1.14 
1.01 
1.65 
1.80 
1.65 
1.80 
1.14 
1.80 
1.14 
1.14 
1.80 
1.14 
1.14 
8.88 
1.78 
1.7B 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.09 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.00 
1.09 
0.97 
0.07 


7.11 
6.06 
6.05 

4.84 


8.86 


1.70 


4mMiL 

Omesh. 

8    " 
10 
18 
84or80 
mesh.     { 

8  mesh. 


It 

II 


Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hde 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 


0.67 

0.46 

0.89 

0.68 

0.68 

0.46 

0.84 

0.74 

0.74 

1.0 

0.66 

0.88 

0.48 

0.86 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


=  1 


0.76  to  inf. 
0.57  to  " 
0.57  to 
0.76  to 
0.76  to 
0.68  to 
0.90  to 
0.90  to 
0.84  to 
0.98  to 
0.88  to 
0.88  to 


II 
I* 


II 
II 


II 
11 


41 


W 


O.TOtol.l 
0.67  toO 
0.07  too 


iosi 

.98) 


0.66  to  1.4 


1.1  to  8.6 


—  to  1.0 


•   ■•••*••! 


Material  Of  Bottom 
Bed. 


Makes  own  bed 

JC.  c.  No.  8  Jig, 
I    4.76  to  8.85  mm. 


Makes  own  bed. 


u 


\  C.   c.  No.  6  Jig,  I 
(    8.85  to  L91  mm.  f 


Bfakeeownbed. 


j  C.  c  No.  1  Jig,  \ 
1    4.76  to  8.89  mm.  { 

Makes  own  bed 


JC.   c.  No.  5Jlg,l 
I    8.89  to  1.78  mm. ) 


Makes  own  bed. 


Makes  own  bed. 


Makes  own  bed. 


( Hutch  No.  1  Jig,  \ 
\  8  or  4  to  6  meeo. ) 


II 


H.No.  8  J.,  6  to 8 mesh 


Thick- 
ness of 
Bed. 


Inches. 


II 


Bafeioof 

Diameter 

of  Bed 


totMame- 

terof 

Feed. 

(ft) 


1^ 

8.0 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings;  Class  B  makes  coarse  concentrates,  hutches  and  tail* 
(o')  B7  skinuuing  every  three  days,  ix*)  By  skimming  every  twelve  hours,  (v')  By  skimming  every  six  hours, 
eight  hours.  (d")By  skimming  every  forty-eight  hours.  <<0  gy  skimming  every  dgfateen  houpp.  (/'OAor 
Gravity  stamps  by  unwateringDOK.  ^        ^    ^  ^    , 


8«u 


lUKtou  mil]':    HuDI,=Huntliigt<in;  l»'.=liyilrauilc:  1^-  cl.=ta;draullc  clu 
pr.  or  pre<!od'R=[irpfedlnK;  p.  t.=plc)[liig  tiMe;  r.=roll«:  s.=«ieTe;   «:.=i 


3. — PDBPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  ov  JiOB. — Continued. 

Be  h«d  Co  the  tall. 

ca:  C,  c,=Co»rte  concentrrt™;  a.=CloftnlnK;   cl.=olamlflT 
;  inl.=lnllnltr;  l.=Jl«;  r 


.=ITD*alerlDgboz:  i 


.=8QielCer;  sp.=B{rigoti 


Ingsi  Claaa  C  nuke*  butcfaei  and  taUIug*.  (M  TheM  are  tbe  ratloa  of  (b 
(n")  Br  ■UmminB  sTery  twmtv-taur  houra.  (6")  Bt  aklminliiR  enry  ttb 
a   (in  Probably  tbe  ■ame  aa  the  bulcb  prodada.    (It'O  Throng  (hMS-BU 


Dt^cimum  rnina  of  each  materiaL 
DujDtha.  W'}  By  aklmmlTiti  ererr 
.  dot  on  CKSS-Dini.  aquAni  hole.    (i''j 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JI08. — Concluded. 

NoTC— In  some  cases  several  values  will  be  fouDd  for  one  j\g,    Tliese  are  the  different  sieves  of  the 

Abbreviations.~Aut.= Automatic;  Aut.  di8.=: Automatic  discliarge;  b.  cl.=boz  classlAer:  B'loir=lieloir; 
di8.sdi8cfaarge;  dists distributor;  Gr.sQraded  from:  H.=Hutchesof;  h.shutch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  m.=Huiit- 
Kieve;  L.=Lead;  lbs.=pounds;  m.smill:  ma.=macmne;  Maz.=Mazimum;  No.=Number;  Ov.=OversiBe of; 
stsstamp;  st  stsateam  stamp;  T.=Tailtnics  of;  tr.=trommel;  Tr.  ma. sTninking  machine;  Un.=Underriae; 


Q 

s 


88 


82 


2 


4t 

4 


>3 


C 
C 

B 

B 

0 
C 

o 


material  of  Feed. 


OverBtseNo.  8tr... 

Istsp.  No. Ihy. d. 

2d  spigot  of  same. . 

Istsp.  No.  Shy.  d. 

Spigot  No.  8  hy.  d. 

{Tailings  ma^- ) 
netic  conoen*  > 
traton.  ) 


SIse  of  Feed, 


Mm. 
6  to  10  mesh 

10  mesh  too 
10 mesh  too 


tooi 


10  mesh 

0.04  to  0 

10  to  18 
mesh. 


16  to  94 
mesh. 


I. 

24to80     J 
mesh.    1 

80to60mesh. 

80  to  50  mesh. 


Net 

Diameter 

of  Screen 

Hole. 


Mm. 


4 

6 
0 
6 

8 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 


u 
•t 
»( 
«k 

It 
il 

u 
»t 
it 
tt 
il 


Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 


8 
8 
12 
12 
IS 
14 
14 
16 
14 
14 
16 
18 

18 


mesh 

il 

tt 
it 
ti 
ii 
ti 
•i 
tt 
•I 
It 
It 


Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 


( Hutdi  Na  1  Jis, 
(  8to6me8h. 


( Hutch  No.  1  jig, 
I    8to6mesh. 


Makes  own  bed. 


Thick- 
ness of 
Bed. 


Inches. 


Ratfoof 
Diameter 
of  Bed 
Material 
to  Diame- 
ter of 
Feed. 
ib) 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings;  CSass  B  makes  coarse  oonoentrates,  hutchfls  and  tafl- 
{{')  Oravity  stamps  by  unwatering  box. 

Jigs  treating  sized  products  from  scieens:  Class  A,  76;  class  B^  IB;  class  C, 
26;  class  A  or  B^  1;  total,  115. 

Jigs  treating  first  spigot  product  from  classifiers:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  33; 
class  C,  21 ;  class  B  and  C,  1 ;  total,  55. 

Jigs  treating  later  spigot  products  from  classifiers:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  32; 
class  C,  55 ;  total,  87. 

Jigs  treating  natural  or  unsized  products:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  7;  class  C,  5; 
total,  12. 

Jigs  treating  hutch  products  of  preceding  jigs:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  17;  class 
C,  8 ;  total,  25. 

Jigs  treating  tailings  from  preceding  jigs:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  2;  class  C,  1 ; 
total,  3. 

Jigs  treating  both  sized  products  from  screens  and  hutch  products  from  pre- 
ceding jigs:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  3;  class  C,  0;  total  3. 

Class  A,  including  jigs  which  make  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings  with  inci- 
dental hutch. — This  method  of  jigging  is  applicable  only  to  sized  products,  it 
being  used  in  this  country  on  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  jigs  of  the  group.  The 
advantages  of  jigging  sized  products  by  this  method  are,  that  the  jig  makes  its 
own  bottom  bed  and,  therefore,  saves  the  wear  on  special  bottom  b^  material, 
as  well  as  the  trouble  and  expense  of  providing  it,  and  that  there  is  no  grain  in 
the  feed  which  is  the  same  size  as  the  sieve  hole  to  cause  blinding  of  the  sieve. 

There  is  one  jig  in  this  group  (No.  2  jig  of  Mill  16),  which  is  noteworthy  as 
making  no  coarse  concentrates  on  its  last  sieve.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 


TABLE  283. — PUBPOBB  AfTD  ADJUSTUESTs  07  JiQB. — Concluded. 

]Ig  taken  In  order  from  the  hwd  to  the  tall. 

Br.=!Bi7sn;  br'k'r=b(«aken:  c.=c»DC)iiitntea;  C.  c=CoarM  cicni(»DtfBt«;  C\.=G]fmiitng;  cl.^clwa 
iDgtiai  mlU;  Runl. ^Huntington;  hr, ^hfilnuillo:  by.  cl.sbydnuilla  cluilflar:  Inr.^lnflnUT;  J.=JIb; 
pr.  or  precQd'^=precedfoK;  p.  t.=p{akinK  table;  r.=rolls;  «.=sieTe;  sc.=scree&;  nn.=Bmelter;  sp.v0p 
uuw.=unii«terer  or  unwaceredi  Udw.  b  ^UnwAterinebox;  Z.—ZSne, 


Ings;  CUsaO  nukes  hutchea  and  mIJIdk*.    (b)  These  ve  the  ratloa  of  the  nutximuin  snint  of  eub  matsrial. 

that  the  previons  sieres  remove  all  the  concentrateg,  so  that  the  last  one  has  noth- 
ing to  do  or  Eimpl^  acte  as  a  ^ard. 

Class  B,  including  jigs  which  make  coarse  concentrates,  hutch  and  tailings. — 
This  method  of  jigging  is  used  on  more  jigs  than  class  A.  It  is  used  on  all  kinds 
of  products,  but  it  is  especially  applied  to  the  first  spigot  products  from  claEsifiere 
and  natural  products,  such  as  the  entire  undersize  of  a  trommel  in  the  Missouri 
lead  and  zinc  mills  (9,  10,  16  and  35),  the  product  coming  to  an  intermediary 
j'£  (JiS  ^)  ^i'^  '^^)>  ^i*^  ^hat  coming  to  the  cdver  jigs  of  Lake  Superior  (No.  1 
jigs  of  Milts  44  and  47). 

The  advantages  of  ji^ng  sized  or  unsized  products  by  this  system  are:  It 
makes  its  own  bottom  bed,  with  a  relatively  coarse  sieve ;  there  is  a  freer  passage 
of  the  water;  and  greater  capacity  is  obtainable,  since  the  concentrates  are  re- 
moved from  both  discharge  and  hutch.  With  strong  suction  it  may  not  cause  a 
serious  loss  of  fines.  It  may  do  away  with  more  or  less  preliminary  screening  and 
classifier  work,  that  is,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  close  sizing,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  bottom  bed  is  more  open  for  the  action  of  suction. 

The  disadvantage  is  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  particles  of  the  same 
size  as  the  holes  of  the  sieve,  and  these  tend  to  blind  the  sieve;  they  do  so  all  the 
more,  owing  to  the  strong  suction  which  is  needed.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  The  ]igs  treating  the  first  spigot  products  from  classifiers  in  Mills  44,  46, 
47  and  48  have  their  screens  protected  by  flat,  heavy  scales  of  copper,  which 
guard  the  sieve,  and  also  by  the  gentle  suction  action  given  by  the  Collom  jig. 

The  Missouri  zinc  jigs  (Mills  9  and  10),  are  not  reported  as  giving  serious 
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trouble  in  this  respect.  This  may  be  due  to  the  coarseness  of  the  sieve  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  freed  by  blows  of  the  coarse  fragments  of  the  bottom  bed.  Some 
of  the  jigs  in  this  class  deserve  especial  attention ;  for  example.  Mills  15,  jig  4, 
16-3,  30-6,  31-7,  32-5-6-8-9,  33-4,  35-9-10-11,  36-4,  38-5-9-13-14,  39-9-10,  41-5, 
42-3  and  43-9,  all  omit  the  automatic  discharge  on  one  or  more  sieves,  the  reason 
being  that  there  are  not  enough  coarse  concentrates  formed  to  run  continuously 
from  all  the  sieves.  The  choice  of  the  discharges  to  be  plugged  varies  on  different 
jigs.  Of  the  above  22  jigs,  15  plug  the  earlier  discharges,  4  plug  the  later  ones, 
and  3  plug  the  middle  ones.  On  other  jigs,  for  example,  Mill  22,  jig  No.  4,  the 
diflficulty  is  overcome  by  running  the  discharges  intermittently. 

Jigs  No.  9  and  No.  10  of  Mill  39  vary  from  all  the  others  of  this  class  in  that 
there  is  put  upon  them  a  thin  bottom  bed  in  addition  to  the  bottom  bed  which 
they  make  themselves,  making  a  total  thickness  of  bottom  bed  of  2^  to  3  inches. 
In  this  case  the  gate  of  the  automatic  discharge  has  to  be  high  enough  so  that 
the  coarse  concentrates  may  pass  out  over  thje  bottom  bed  material  without  dis- 
turbing it.  Jigs  No.  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14  of  Mill  38  and  jig  No.  9  of  Mill 
43  also  have  a  bottom  bed  put  on. 

§  426.  Glass  C,  including  jigs  which  make  only  hutch  and  tailings. — ^This 
method  is  used  upon  all  kinds  of  fine  products  and  more  jigs  are  run  this  way 
than  by  either  of  the  two  other  methods.  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  later 
spigot  products  from  classifiers,  which  are  necessarily  fine.  It  is  also  commonly 
used  for  jigging  coal  with  a  feldspar  bottom  bed. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  jigging  sized  or  unsized  products  are:  It 
increases  the  capacity  of  a  jig  over  Class  A  by  discharging  concentrates  all  over 
the  sieve  instead  of  in  one  place  only,  making  it  particularly  favorable  for  an  ore 
with  a  large  percentage  of  concentrates,  and  sometimes  even,  the  capacity  may  be 
over  Class  B,  because  a  coarser  bottom  bed  and  sieve  can  be  used ;  it  requires  less 
attention  than  A  or  B,  it  being  easier  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  concentrates 
through  the  sieve  than  in  other  methods  of  discharging ;  no  size  of  grain  is  fed  to 
it  which  tends  to  blind  the  screen,  the  only  grains  of  that  character  being  those 
which  accidentally  crumble  off  the  bottom  bed;  close  sizing  is  not  so  necessary 
with  sized  feed ;  it  uses  a  coarser  screen  and,  therefore,  has  a  freer  passage  for 
the  water  and  a  freer  working  whole  bed. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  the  heavy,  coarse  bottom  bed  required  for  large 
sizes  consumes  more  power  to  raise  it,  and  the  bottom  bed  wears  out  more  or  less 
rapidly  and  must  be  replaced.  There  will  naturally  be  a  limit  beyond  which  it 
will  not  pay  to  take  advantage  of  this  method.  Examples  of  the  limits  in  the 
mills  are  as  follows:  Mill  13  has  a  maximum  grain  of  19.1  mm.;  Mill  14,  22.2 
mm. ;  Mill  20,  6.4  mm. ;  Mill  26,  5.7  mm. ;  Mill  86,  9.0  mm.  Kunhardt  gives 
the  maximum  at  Lauremberg  as  35  mm. 

In  this  class  will  be  found  many  jigs  which  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  belong 
in  Class  B,  that  is,  the  maximum  grain  fed  to  them  is  larger  than  the  size  of  the 
hole  in  the  sieve.  The  reason  that  no  coarse  concentrates  are  made  is  that,  for 
the  most  part,  these  jigs  treat  the  later  spigot  products  from  classifiers  in  which 
the  coarser  grains  are  all  gangue  and  the  finer  portions  contain  the  mineral,  and 
the  screens  used  need  be  only  coarse  enough  to  allow  the  latter  to  pass,  but  not 
necessarily  the  former.  Mill  43,  jigs  7  and  8,  Mill  47,  jig  8  and  Mill  48,  jig  7, 
are  not  spigot  jigs  and  cannot  be  explained  in  that  way.  The  inconsistency  in 
them  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  feed  is  finer,  or  the  screen  hole  is  larger 
than  given  in  Table  283,  but  as  to  which  is  in  error,  the  author  is  unable  to  say. 

Many  mills  have  products  which  seem  well  adapted  for  this  treatment,  but 
yet  it  is  not  used.  This  is  accounted  for  in  some  mills  by  the  fact  that  no  suit- 
able bottom  bed  material  is  at  hand  to  supply  to  the  jig,  and  in  others  because 
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the  quantity  of  concentrates  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  its  use.  In  the  latter 
case  the  gangue  would  tend  to  work  down  into  the  concentrates,  to  prevent  which, 
a  bottom  bed  too  thick  to  be  economical  would  need  to  be  used. 

In  this  connection,  the  experience  of  Mill  21  is  noteworthy.  Here  the  dis- 
charge of  coarse  concentrates  was  tried  and  condemned  as  too  slow  for  an  ore 
with  so  large  a  percentage  of  concentrates.  As  a  consequence,  all  the  jigs  form 
concentrates  in  the  hutch  only,  except  No.  1  jig,  which  has  to  make  its  own  bot- 
tom bed,  there  being  no  other  material  suitable  to  put  on  it. 

§  427.  Size  of  Sieve  Hole. — ^This  aflfects  the  jigging  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  percentage  of  opening  already  discussed  (see  §  417).  The  larger  the  hole, 
relatively  to  the  feed,  the  more  freely  will  the  fine  grains  reach  the  hutch  and  the 
less  will  the  whole  bed  be  clogged  by  their  presence. 

The  practice  in  this  matter  may  be  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of 
the  hole  in  the  sieve  to  the  diameter  of  the  grains  in  the  feed.  This  ratio  has 
been  computed  and  is  given  in  Table  283.  These  ratios  are  divided  into  three 
groups  corresponding  to  the  three  classes  of  jigs  just  considered. 

The  jigs  of  class  A  make  their  own  bottom  beds  and  the  ratio  is  less  than  1.0. 
The  range,  as  shown  in  the  table,  is  from  0.09  to  1.0.  It  is  probably  best  to  use 
a  large  ratio,  as  the  coarse  sieve  will  last  longer  and  cost  less.  This  jig  will  be 
run  with  little  suction.  Linkenbach  (see  Table  280),  recommends  for  this  class 
of  jigs  the  ratio  for  the  size  of  hole  to  the  minimum  size  of  feed,  1 : 2  for  the 
grains  above  6  mm.,  1  :  IJ  for  3-mm.  and  1  :  1  ^  f or  2-mm.  grains,  and  below  2 
mm.  he  recommends  that  the  jig  treating  sized  products  be  put  into  Class  B. 

Jigs  of  Class  B  make  their  own  bottom  beds  and  the  ratios  for  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  to  the  maximum  grains  of  the  feed,  range  from  0.08  to  1.3  and  for  the 
minimum  grains  from  0.93  to  1.4  on  sized  products  and  to  infinity  on  other 
products.  For  consistency,  the  ratio  for  the  maximum  grain  must  be  below  1.0 
and  that  for  the  minimum  above  1.0,  and  the  inconsistencies  in  the  table  are  prob- 
ably due  to  inaccuracy  in  designating  screens.  It  would  seem  best  to  have  the 
ratio  for  maximum  grains  nearly  equal  to  1.0,  as  this  secures  large  interstices  and 
as  free  passage  as  possible,  in  which  the  suction  may  act.  This  jig  needs  a  thicker 
bottom  bed  than  a  Class  A  jig,  because  it  will  be  run  with  strong  suction,  but 
thinner  than  a  Class  C  jig,  because  its  interstices  are  so  small. 

The  jigs  of  Class  C  should  have  the  ratio  greater  than  1.0  on  all  products 
except  the  later  spigot  products  of  a  classifier  and  the  tailings  of  jigs,  in  order  to 
let  the  concentrates  through  the  sieve.  On  these  two,  however,  it  may  be  less 
than  1.0,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  concentrates  are  all  in  the  finer  part  of  the 
feed.  No  ratios  are  given  on  the  later  spigot  products  from  the  classifiers,  as 
the  data  on  the  size  of  grains  is  too  uncertain.  On  other  products  the  ratios 
range  for  the  maximum  grains  from  0.6  to  2.3  and  for  the  minimum  grains  from 
1.6  up  to  3.1  for  sized  products  and  up  to  infinity  for  other  products.  Any  incon- 
sistencies are  probably  due  to  irregularities  of  sieve  holes.  The  ratio  should 
never  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  bottom  bed  material  to  pass  through,  probably 
never  greater  than  3.5  (see  §  430). 

Jigs  of  Classes  B  and  C  in  many  mills  use  a  larger  hole  in  the  first  sieve  than 
in  the  later  ones,  because  the  first  sieve  is  called  upon  to  make  so  much  more 
hutch  work  than  the  others  and,  therefore,  needs  to  work  freely.  Mills  22  and 
30  use  this  principle  even  in  jigs  of  Class  A. 

§  428.  Material  of  Bottom  Bed. — ^The  remarks  in  general  under  this  head 
apply  not  only  to  the  bottom  beds  which  are  put  upon  jigs,  but  to  the  bottom  beds 
which  naturally  form  on  them.  The  bottom  bed  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  of  the  concentrates ;  in  fact,  the  same  mineral 
should  be  used  whenever  possible.    If  much  heavier,  it  requires  excessive  power 
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to  lift  it  and  in  that  case  causes  excessive  boiling  of  the  top  layer,  and  if  it  is  not 
lifted,  the  quicksand  effect  of  the  liquid  bottom  bed  is  lost  and  it  simply  acts 
under  hindered  settling  conditions  in  many  small  tubes.  These  remarks  do  not 
apply  when  a  few  shot  are  mixed  with  the  ore.  If  the  bottom  bed  is  much  lighter 
it  lets  gangue  into  the  hutch. 

From  the  above  statement  of  principles  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  suitable  to 
supply  the  earlier  sieves  of  a  jig  with  a  bottom  bed  of  the  purest  mineral  and  the 
later  sieves,  which  are  used  to  remove  the  last  and  most-difficult-to-catch  particles, 
with  one  of  middlings  composed  of  included  grains  of  gangue  and  concentrates. 
This  practice  is  quite  general. 

If  the  bottom  bed  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  for  example,  middlings  or  even 
blende,  it  refuses  to  remain  level  (see  Fig.  333) ;  it  forms  much  deeper  at  the 
tail  than  at  the  head  and  is  in  danger  of  working  off  over  the  tail.  This  diflSculty 
is  met  in  two  ways :  In  Mill  9  the  sieve  slopes  up  one  inch  in  its  length,  so  that 
the  sieve  becomes  approximately  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  blende  bottom  bed. 
In  this  way  a  bottom  bed  of  even  thickness  is  obtained  and  it  may  be  made  of 
less  depth.  In  Mills  13  and  14  cross  partitions  are  used  to  prevent  the  crawling 
of  a  pyrite  bottom  bed.  In  the  former  there  are  two  on  each  sieve,  \  inch  high ; 
in  the  latter  there  are  three  on  each  sieve,  \  inch  thick  and  1^  inches  high.  On 
the  fine  jigs,  Nos.  3,  4  and  5,  of  Mill  20,  two  cross  partitions  are  used  even  where 
the  specific  gravity  is  high. 

The  bottom  bed  should  not  be  of  too  soft  mineral,  as  excessive  abrasion  will 
take  place,  causing  loss  and  requiring  frequent  renewal.  Fortunately,  most  of 
the  abraded  particles  of  a  heavy  mineral,  like  galena,  go  into  the  hutch,  which 
largely  overcomes  the  loss.  The  most  unfortunate  combination  would  be  where 
chalcopyrite  is  used,  as  this  mineral  is  both  soft  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  and 
its  fine  abraded  particles  would  be  largely  lost  in  the  tailings. 

As  an  exception  to  the  statement  previously  made  in  regard  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  material  of  the  bottom  bed,  galena  has  been  replaced  by  iron  shot 
or  iron  punchings;  for  example,  iron  shot  has  been  successfully  employed  at 
Ammeberg  as  bottom  bed  material,  jigging  galena,  blende  and  limestone.  It 
should  be  noted  that  iron  punchings  or  shot  rust  into  a  solid  cake  in  an  idle  mill. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  removed  when  the  mill  is  stopped.  Pyrite  has  like- 
wise been  used  to  replace  chalcopyrite  or  blende,  on  account  of  its  hardness. 
Davies  reports  the  use  of  shot  made  of  an  alloy  of  iron  and  aluminum  which  has 
the  advantage  that  any  desired  specific  gravity  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
metals  in  suitable  proportion. 

As  shown  in  Table  283,  lead  shot  in  a  thin  layer  has  been  used  successfully  in 
Mills  20,  26  and  28,  either  alone  or  with  some  coarse  ore — in  the  first  case,  for 
jigging  pyrite ;  in  the  last  two,  galena.  In  Mill  20  the  bottom  bed  of  the  No.  1 
jig  is  but  I  inch  thick.  Mill  28  used  it  mixed  with  ore  on  fine  jigs  where  the 
whole  bed  hardened  up  badly,  probably  from  barite,  obtaining  thereby  a  much 
freer  and  more  lively  whole  bed,  and  when  very  soft  lead  ore  was  being  concen- 
trated, lead  shot  alone  gave  good  results.  Mill  26  found  it  gave  a  nice,  clean 
screen  and  prevented  blinding,  requiring  less  frequent  cleaning  of  the  sieves.  In 
South  Africa  lead  shot  are  used  as  bottom  beds  on  jigs  for  washing  diamondif- 
erous  earth. 

Certain  hard,  heavy  minerals  are  occasionally  available  to  be  used  as  bottom  bed 
material,  for  example,  magnetite.  Feldspar  is  much  used  for  jigging  coal  on 
account  of  its  weight,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  slate,  and  of  the  fact  that 
it  breaks  into  elongated  and  flattish  fragments  which  are  considered  favorable  to 
jigging.  In  regard  to  this,  Lamprecht  holds  that  when  the  grains  have  become 
rounded  by  wear  they  should  be  replaced  by  new  feldspar. 

Armitage'*  recommends  that  a  strip  of  screen  plate  6  inches  wide  with  larger 
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holes  in  it  be  put  in  the  trommel  which  feeds  a  jig,  to  furnish  sufficient  coarse 
material  to  keep  up  the  bottom  bed  automatically. 

§  429.  Thickness  of  the  Bottom  Bed. — The  thicker  the  bottom  bed,  the  less 
freely  the  concentrates  pass  through ;  therefore,  the  cleaner  will  be  the  hutch 
work.  With  a  thin  bottom  bed  the  opposite  is  true,  as  is  shown  by  the  No.  1  jig 
of  Mill  20  which  has  a  bottom  bed  only  \  inch  thick  and  makes  a  small  amount 
of  tailings.  If  the  bottom  bed  is  too  thick,  a  portion  of  what  should  go  to  the 
hutch  fails  to  do  so,  and  may  be  lost  in  the  tailings.  For  an  ore  with  a  large 
percentage  of  concentrates,  we  need  a  thin  bottom  bed;  for  the  reverse,  a  thick 
bottom  bed.  This  may  be  construed  as  an  argument  for  placing  a  thicker  bottom 
bed  on  a  later  sieve,  as  is  shown  in  jigs  3,  4,  13  and  14  of  Mill  38.  An  argu- 
ment may  be  given  for  the  exact  reverse,  namely,  in  order  to  guarantee  that  the 
tailings  are  completely  robbed  of  values,  it  may  be  better  to  let  a  little  quartz  go 
into  the  last  hutch  with  the  fine  concentrates.  If  so,  then  the  bottom  bed  on  the 
last  sieve  will  be  made  thinner.  The  mill  man  will  have  to  decide  between  these 
two  arguments  which  to  follow.  If  he  is  trying  to  keep  quartz  out  of  the 
concentrates,  then  the  former  will  be  the  method;  if  to  extract  the  last  possible 
grain  of  value  from  the  tailings,  then  the  latter. 

Table  283  gives  the  thicknesses  of  bottom  beds  used  in  the  mills.  It  will  be 
seen,  on  comparing  this  with  Table  271,  that  the  bottom  bed  is  generally  about 
one-half  the  height  of  the  tail.  A  good  method  is  to  make  the  bottom  bed  of  this 
height  and  if  it  proves  too  thick  or  too  thin,  the  desired  change  may  be  made. 
On  a  jig  that  makes  its  own  bottom  bed  and  has  automatic  discharges,  this  is 
done  by  running  the  automatic  discharge  a  little  more  freely  to  thin  the  bottom 
bed  and  less  freely  to  thicken  it.  On  jigs  which  have  bottom  beds  provided,  the 
material  may  be  added  or  removed,  as  desired. 

In  Mills  9  and  10,  for  the  No.  1  jigs,  separating  blende  from  limestone,  the  near- 
ness of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  minerals  would  seem  to  suggest  a  thick 
bottom  bed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thj^  jigs  are  called  upon  to  treat  a  large 
amount  of  ore  with  high  percentage  of  concentrates,  to  jig  all  sizes  together,  mak- 
ing finished  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings  as  clean  as  possible  and  unfinished 
hutch  work.     To  accomplish  all  these,  the  bottom  bed  of  blende  is  kept  quite  thin. 

Kunhardt  found  that  in  European  practice  bottom  beds  varied  from  20  to  80 
mm.  thick  and  that  the  top  layers  were  from  30  to  100  mm.  thick. 

§  430.  The  Size  op  Grains  of  the  Bottom  Bed. — This  affects  the  quality 
of  the  hutch  product  more  than  almost  any  other  factor.  If  coarse,  the  bottom 
bed  will  have  large  interstices  and  will  discharge  hutch  freely ;  if  fine,  the  reverse 
will  be  the  case.  According  to  the  author's  measurements,  the  particles  of  ore 
will  freely  move  down  in  the  interstices  of  the  bottom  bed  when  the  diameter  of 
the  grains  of  the  latter  is  3.5  or  more  times  that  of  the  former  (see  §  474).  We 
can,  therefore,  regulate  the  freedom  of  discharge  as  readily  by  the  size  of  the  grains 
as  by  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  bed,  or  both.  These  adjustments  may  be  used  at 
the  same  time.  A  thinner,  finer  bottom  bed  may  have  the  same  rate  of  discharging 
hutch  as  a  thicker,  coarser  bottom  bed,  but  the  latter  will  have  a  thinner  top 
layer  which  is  more  advantageous  when  jigging  very  fine  material. 

When  the  bottom  bed  is  extremely  coarse,  the  interstices  will  be  so  large  that  it 
does  not  move  during  pulsion,  and  the  interstices  act  like  so  many  tubes,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  grains  having  no  effect  upon  the  operation.  Under  these 
conditions  the  jig  simply  acts  by  the  law  of  hindered  settling  and  gangue  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  hutch  only  by  the  application  of  sufficient  hydraulic 
water.  When,  however,  the  interstices  are  smaller  and  the  bottom  bed  rises,  be- 
coming liquified  (quicksand)  during  pulsion,  then  all  the  gangue  is  pushed  above 
it,  and  if  the  bottom  bed  is  thick  enough,  or  the  suction  not  too  great,  no  gangue 
can  come  into  the  hutch. 
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Beferring  to  Table  283,  we  see  that  in  the  mill  practice^  for  jigs  which  have 
bottom  beds  put  on  them,  the  ratio  of  the  bed  material  to  the  feed  ranges  from  1.06 
to  7.8,  with  an  average  of  2.9,  indicating  that  the  author's  figure  3.5  may  work 
a  little  too  freely  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  process  of 
natural  selection  has  settled  upon  a  figure  below  that  which  works  with  perfect 
freedom ;  in  fact  there  are  only  8  out  of  the  33  that  are  above  the  author^s  ratio. 

In  all  this  discussion  the  author  uses  the  maximum  diameter  of  ore  and  of  bot- 
tom bed  material  in  calculating  his  ratios.  The  finer  grains  associated  with  the 
coarser  part  of  the  bottom  bed  give  smaller  interstices  than  if  the  finer  grains 
were  left  out ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finer  grains  of  the  feed  pass  through 
to  the  hutch  more  freely  than  the  maximum  grains.  These  two  errors,  therefore, 
in  a  measure  balance  each  other  and  prevent  the  resulting  error  from  being 
serious. 

Mills  13  and  39  recommend  that  the  bottom  bed  be  of  the  smallest  size  that 
will  not  go  through  the  sieve.  Kunhardt,  in  giving  European  practice,  states 
that  a  bottom  bed  of  3-mm.  stuff  will  prevent  gangue,  though  it  is  finer  than 
1  mm.,  from  passing  into  the  hutch.  On  jigs  which  bring  their  own  bottom  bed 
material  in  the  feed,  the  ratio  is  1.0  and  these  jigs  will  always  be  tight,  unless 
the  bottom  bed  is  rather  thin,  the  sieve  is  coarse,  the  pulsion  is  increased,  or  the 
hutch  water  is  increased. 

Bemoval  of  Coabsb  Concentrates. — ^This  may  be  done  in  either  of  the  two 
following  ways : 

(1)  By  skimming. 

(2)  By  automatic  discharges  run  continuously  or  intermittently. 

§  431.  (1)  Skimming  the  Sieves. — To  do  this,  the  feed  sand,  the  feed  water 
and  hutch  water  are  all  shut  off  and  the  water  drawn  down  till  its  top  is  below 
the  level  of  the  sieves.  The  spigots  are  then  plugged.  The  top  layer  of  gangue 
is  now  skimmed  off  and  laid  one  side  upon  either  a  fixed  or  movable  apron,  by  a 
hoe,  the  handle  of  which  is  cut  off  to  about  1  foot  long.  Instead  of  a  hoe,  a  bent 
piece  of  metal,  6  inches  by  8  inches,  may  be  used,  and  for  the  bottom  bed,  wooden 
skimmers  are  recommended  by  Linkenbach,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  sieve.  If 
desired,  a  middling  product  is  then  skimmed  off  and  placed  by  itself.  Then  the 
concentrates  are  skimmed  off  and  the  sieve  is  cleaned,  if  necessary.  This  is  done 
by  scraping  it  with  the  edge  of  a  spatula  2  inches  wide  and  10  inches  long,  of 
galvanized  iron  with  rounded  end,  and  by  slapping  it  with  the  flat  side.  Then  a 
small  portion  of  the  concentrates  are  put  back  for  a  bottom  bed ;  the  top  sand  is 
replaced,  the  hydraulic  water  turned  on  and  the  feed  started,  the  spigot  plugs 
removed  and  jigging  thus  resumed.  Sometimes  a  rough  skimming  is  made 
quickly  without  stopping  the  jig.  For  example  on  a  2-sieve  jig  the  first  sieve 
of  which  had  automatic  discharge  and  the  second  did  not,  the  author  has  seen 
some  of  the  coarse  concentrates  quickly  skimmed  from  the  second  sieve,  when 
the  bottom  bed  became  too  thick,  and  transferred  back  to  the  first  sieve  to  be 
discharged. 

Even  when  no  coarse  concentrates  are  made  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  skim 
the  sieves  in  order  to  clean  them,  as  the  sieves,  especially  of  the  finer  sizes,  become 
blinded  periodically,  that  is  to  say,  grains  of  ore  become  wedged  into  the  meshes, 
preventing  the  passage  of  water  or  hutch  product  through  them.  In  jig  No.  i 
of  Mill  20  which  has  a  bottom  bed  of  large  shot,  the  sieves  are  cleaned  by  running 
a  copper  scraper  back  and  forth  while  the  jig  is  running,  the  shot  doing  the 
cleaning. 

As  shown  in  Table  283  skimming  is  not  nsed  nearly  so  much  in  American  mills 
as  automatic  discharges.  In  the  Freiberg  district  of  Germany  in  1892,  out  of 
32  jigs,  26  used  skimming,  while  6  had  automatic  discharges. 

Slnmming  has  advantages  over  automatic  discharge  where  there  is  a  small  pro- 
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portion  of  concentrateB,  as  it  would  be  impossible  under  these  xinditioDs  to  regu- 
late a  continuouB  discharge.  It  may  do  better  work  thai,  the  discharge,  because 
the  attendant  selects  the  quality  of  producte  desired ;  and  again  the  sieve  is  cleaned 
and  the  bottom  bed  carefully  readjusted  at  frequent  intervals.  The  disad- 
vantages are :  the  amount  of  labor  required  if  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  con- 
centrates, the  time  lost,  the  derangement  of  the  mill  work,  and  finally,  the  depth 
of  the  bottom  bed  is  too  variable  for  the  best  work,  beginning  at  the  smallest 
allowable  thickness  and  increasing  to  the  masimum. 

Skimming  is  the  rule  in  the  native  copper  mills  of  Lake  Superior,  where  there 
are  but  very  few  cases  of  automatic  discharge,  while  it  is  the  exception  in  all  the 
other  mills.  In  the  former,  the  percentage  of  concentrates  is  not  large  enough, 
as  a  rule,  for  automatic  discharges;  the  bottom  beds  of  copper  do  not  wear  out 
and  lose  by  attrition.  The  sieves  need  to  be  cleaned  perhaps  more  often  than 
with  the  brittle  minerals.  In  the  latter,  the  percentage  of  concentrates  is,  as  a 
rule,  much  larger,  so  that  continuous  discharges  may  be  easily  run  and  the  cost 
of  labor  and  derangement  of  the  mill  from  stopping  to  skim,  would  be  very  serious. 

The  jig8  which  have  their  coarse  concentrates  removed  by  skimming  are  shown 
in  Table  283.     Of  them.  Mill  21,  ]ig  No.  1  is  fed  with  a  sized  product;  Mill  31, 
jig  No.  9,  with  the  first  spigot  of  a  classifier.     In  both  cases  the  hole  in  the  sieve 
is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  maximum  grain  of  concentrates  and  under  these 
conditions  a  bottom  bed  accumulates  so  slowly  that  skimming  must  be  used.     This 
avoids  the  loss  by  attrition  of  a  bottom  bed  which  is  put  on 
and  avoids  the  poor  jigging  tight-bottom  bed,  which  would 
result  if  a  fine  sieve  was  u?ed.     In  Mill  24,  jig  No.  6  and 
Mill  30,  jig  No.  7,  both  are  fed  by  the  second  spigot  of  classi- 
fiers.   Their  sieve  holes  are  much  smaller  than  the  maximum 
quartz  grain  and  yet  large  enough  to  slowly  accumulate  a 
bottom  bed.    These  arc  skimmed  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
two  preceding  jigs.    In  Mill  12,  jig  No.  4  is  the  only  continu- 
ous plunger  jig  in  a  mill  supplied  with  movable  sieve  jigs. 
It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  skimmed,  therefore,  to  keep  the 
method  uniform.     In  Mill  25  the  No.  1  jigs  are  skimmed 
every  two  hours  to  reduce  the  bottom  bed  from  iinchea  deep  to 
2  inches  deep.     All  the  sieves  in  mills  other  than  native 
co^>er  are  skimmed  occasionally  to  clean  the  sieves. 

Considering  the  native  copper  mills  (44  to  48  inclusive), 

Mill  44,  No,  8  jig  has  discharge  on   both  sieves;    No.  3   piQ.    334, oatb 

OQBecondBieTe;No.6  jigonfirsttwosieveB;  No.  ?oufij8tsieTe;  jujd  dam  dib- 
No.  10  on  its  sieve ;  No.  13  jig  on  first  and  third  sieves  and  cbabqe. 
No.  13  on  the  third  sieve.  In  Mills  46  and  48  automatic 
discharge  is  used  on  the  second  sieves  of  No.  1  jigs.  These  discharges  are  in  every 
case  on  jigs  which  run  freely  enough  to  run  discharges.  All  the  other  jigs  of  the 
Lake  Superior  mills  are  skimmed  periodically,  as  shown  in  Table  283,  in  some 
rases  merely  to  clean  the  sieve ;  in  others  to  remove  coarse  concentrates  as  well. 

Bittinger  describes  jigs  with  fixed  sieves  used  in  the  early  days,  from  which  all 
the  products,  even  the  tailings  were  removed  by  skimming,  as  is  the  case  now  in 
band  jigs. 

^5)  Automatic  Dischahqeb  may  be  divided  into  two  groaps: 

(a)   Gate  and  dam  discharges; 

(6)  Other  forms. 

§433.  (a)  Gate  and  Dam  Disohahges — (See  Pig.  334.) — These  consiBt  of 
a  dam  A,  with  an  opening  B  at  a  height  C  above  the  sieve,  running  in  guides  and 
adjustable  as  to  height,  and  a  gate  or  enelosurc  E  so  arranged  that  coarse  con- 
centrates in  order  to  pass  out  through  B,  must  first  pass  under  E.  The  theory 
of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows:  If  Q  is  the  depth  of  the  coarse  concentrates  and  H 
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of  the  top  layer  outside  the  enclosure^  and  if  C  is  the  depth  of  coarse  concentrates 
inside,  then,  owing  to  the  fluidity  of  the  bed,  C  will  balance  H  and  G,  just  as 
a  shorter  column  of  heavy  liquid  will  balance  a  longer  column  of  light  liquid.  For 
example,  suppose  quartz,  specific  gravity  2.6,  and  galena,  specific  gravity  7.5,  are 
being  jigged,  and  0  and  H  each  equal  2  inches.  If  a  column  one  square  inch  in 
section  is  considered,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  galena  being  0.2700  pound  and 
of  quartz  0.0936  pound,  then  the  column  0  weighs  2X0.27=0.5400  pound,  and 
the  column  H  weighs  2X0.0936=0.1872  pound,  and  the  column  G+H  weighs 
0.7272  pound.    The  height  of  the  column  C  of  galena,  necessary  to  balance  §-{■ 

0  7 272 
H  is  ^  oy^w.=2.693  inches.    The  apparent  error  in  assuming  both  columns  to  be 

solid  rock  is  eliminated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  both  made  up  of  particles  of 
approximately  the  same  size  with  the  same  proportion  of  interstices. 

It  is  essential  that  the  concentrates  in  the  pen  C  behind  the  gate  E  shall  be 
loosened  up  and  pulsated  by  the  action  of  the  plunger.  This  prevents  the  use 
of  too  small  a  pen  in  which  the  friction  on  the  sides  would  hinder  the  loosening 
action  of  the  plunger,  and  also  prevents  the  placing  of  the  dam  outside  the  jig, 
where  the  concentrates  would  not  be  pulsated  at  all. 

The  liquidity  of  the  bottom  bed  is  such  that  it  will  approximately  find  its  own 
level,  and  if  galena  comes  to  the  sieve  in  the  feed,  the  bottom  bed  0  will  increase 
in  depth  and  the  galena  will  rise  above  the  height  C  and  will  overflow  through  B. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  this  discharge  is  approximately  automatic;  for  example,  if 
galena  ceases  to  come  in  the  feed,  the  depth  0  decreases  until  the  depth  of  the 
galena  is  equal  to  the  height  C  and  it  ceases  to  overflow  B.  The  condition  under 
which  it  fails  to  be  automatic  is  when  C  has  been  set  low  on  account  of  a  rush  of 
galena,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  cessation  of  concentrates.  Then  the  top  layer  of 
gangue  is  almost  certain  to  flow  out  under  E  into  the  concentrates. 

TABLE  284. — ^RATIOS  OF  HEIGHT  OF  GATE  TO  THE  DIAMETEB  OF  THE  MAXIMUM 

OBAIN  OF  THE  FEED. 


RangM  between 

which  the 

Maximum  Grain 

of  Feed  Lies. 

Number  of 

SieTea 
Ck>n8idered. 

Lowest 
RaUo. 

Highest 
Batio. 

Averace 
Ratio. 

Mm. 

04  to  88 

88  to  16 

16  to  8 

8to  4 

4to  0 

7 
18 
89 
85 

84 

1.11 
l.QB 
1.90 
1.38 
0.79 

8.00 
8.17 
6.88 

88.66 
88.87 

1.85 
1.68 
8.48 
6.99 
9.48 

It  is  generally  held  by  mill  men  that  with  heavy  concentrates  like  galena  or 
native  copper,  the  liquidity  of  the  bottom  bed  is  so  perfect  that  it  matters  not 
whether  the  discharge  is  placed  on  the  side,  the  center,  or  on  the  tail  end  of  the 
jig,  the  flow  of  concentrates  will  be  toward  the  discharge  from  all  parts  of  the 
sieve.  Where  lighter  ores,  as  blende,  are  concentrated,  the  concentrates  layer  O 
is  much  less  perfect ;  in  fact  it  is  much  thicker  toward  the  tail,  and  in  this  case 
a  discharge  either  at  the  side  or  center  of  the  jig,  works  less  perfectly  than  one  at 
the  tail. 

§'433.  Height  of  the  Gate. — The  space  F,  that  is  the  height  of  the  gate,  must 
be  just  sufiicient  to  allow  the  particles  of  coarse  concentrates  to  pass  freely  beneath 
the  gate.  If  the  height  is  much  increased,  there  is  danger  of  gangue  coming  into 
the  concentrates.  The  ratio  which  the  height  of  the  gate  above  the  sieve  bears 
to  the  diameter  of  the  maximum  grain  of  feed,  differs  with  the  size.  This  is 
shown  in  Table  284,  which  is  a  summary  of  Table  283.  In  this  the  jigs  have 
been  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  si7.e  of  the  maximum  grain  of  the  feed 
and  ranging  from  coarse  to  flne. 
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The  lighter  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coarse  concentrates  the  higher  the  gate 
should  be  above  the  sieve.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  as  the  motor  power  weak- 
ens, the  friction  must  be  lessened  by  increasing  the  area  of  the  passage.  In 
Mills  16,  22^  24,  30  and  40  the  above  argument  appears  to  hold,  because  the 
gates  of  the  later  sieves  are  higher  than  those  of  the  earlier  on  any  particular  jig. 
In  most  of  the  mills,  however,  this  variation  is  not  found  and  in  them  the 
diminished  quantity  of  material  to  be  discharged  on  the  later  sieves  is  presumaNy 
considered  to  give  sufficient  relief  from  friction.  In  a  few  instances  the  author 
f  oimd  the  height  of  the  gate  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  maximum 
grain  and  in  one  case  even  less.  There  probably  were  spaces  where  the  sieve 
bellied  down,  making  the  hole  really  larger  than  tne  measure  obtained. 

It  is  sometimes  customary  to  place  the  gate  at  a  high  level  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  lighter  portions  of  coarse  concentrates  which  are  near  the  top  of  the 
bottom  bed,  without  disturbing  the  heavier  grains  below.  In  Mill  38,  jigs  No. 
13  and  14,  with  tailboards  3^  inches  high,  the  dams  are  2^  inches  high  and  the 
gates  2  inches  above  the  sieve.  This  plan  effectually  prevents  the  bottom  bed 
of  coarse  concentrates  from  rising  above  2^  inches  high,  maintains  a  good  bot- 
tom bed  of  coarse  material  for  suction  with  very  little  attention  and  removes  the 
finer  grains  of  ore  and  middlings,  which  would  tend  to  clog  the  bottom  bed. 
The  tail  discharge  used  at  Monteponi  (see  §  439),  is  a  high  discharge. 

§434.  The  Height  of  the  Dam  C  (see  Fig.  334),  must  be  regulated  by  trial. 
It  must  be  low  enough  to  keep  the  layer  0  from  flowing  over  the  tail  of  the  jig, 
and  yet  not  so  low  as  to  let  gangue  pass  under  the  gate  E  into  the  concen- 
trates. It  is  customary  to  adopt  some  thickness  of  bottom  bed  and  then  run  the 
jig  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  that  thickness.  To  do  this,  when  concentrates 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  feed,  owing  to  the  friction  in  passing  through  F, 
the  height  C  must  be  low  to  give  a  free,  rapid  discharge  through  B.  When  the 
proportion  is  small,  C  must  be  high  to  prevent  too  rapid  discharge.  The  height 
of  the  dam  also  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  coarseness  of  the  ore;  the 
coarser  it  is,  the  less  lively  is  its  movement  and  the  lower  should  the  dam  be. 
The  necessity  for  lowering  the  dam,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coarse  concen- 
trates becomes  higher  has  been  already  indicated  in  §  432. 

This  not  only  applies  to  the  jigging  of  different  minerals,  for  example,  galena 
(specific  gravity  7.5)  and  native  copper  (specific  gravity  8.8),  requiring  a  lower 
dam  than  chalcopyrite,  or  blende  (specific  gravity  4),  but  it  also  holds  in  regard 
to  the  heights  of  dams  of  the  several  sieves  in  series  of  a  single  jig.  The  later 
sieves  always  have  coarse  concentrates  of  lighter  specific  gravity  than  the  earlier, 
and  in  consequence  their  dams  will  naturally  be  higher.  The  quantity  of  coarse 
concentrates  on  the  later  sieves  will  generally  be  less  than  on  the  earlier  and 
this  too  would  call  for  higher  dams.  On  the  other  hand,  lower  dams  on  the  later 
sieves  may  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  bottom  bed  thinner,  thereby 
throwing  more  fine  concentrates  into  the  hutch  and  helping  to  complete  the  re- 
moval of  values  from  the  tailings.  With  jigs  so  run,  the  later  sieves  will  be 
making  middlings  with  more  or  less  gangue. 

For  purpose  of  comparison,  the  ratios  of  height  of  dam  to  the  height  of  the 
tailboard  have  been  computed  in  Table  283.  Referring  to  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  jigs  are  ruled  by  the  arguments  which  call  for  higher  dams  on  later 
sieves ;  others  by  the  arguments  for  lower  dams ;  and  still  others  have  no  varia- 
tion. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ratios  in  the  table  range  from  0.14  up  to  unity. 
There  are  only  a  few  below  0.50,  and  of  them  those  in  Mill  38  are  known  to  have 
a  restricted  outlet  and  not  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  height  of  dam  for  the 
regulation  of  discharge. 

Many  forms  of  gate  and  dam  discharge  have  been  designed  which  may  be 
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divided  according  to  their  poBition  into  three  classes:  (a)  Side  dischargee,  (6) 
tail  discharges  and  (c)  center  di^ihargee. 

§435.  The  Side  Discharge  ie  used  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases.  It  is 
placed  for  convenience  against  the  side  of  the  jig  and  generally  a  little  nearer 
the  tail  than  the  head.  The  tail  comer  has  not  succeeded,  owing  to  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  bottom  bed  due  to  friction  on  the  side  and  on  the  end  of  the  compart- 
ment.    Among  the  various  forms  of  side  diachargeB  are  the  following: 

The  Captain  John  Bichards  discharge,  used  at  Mill  44,  has  a  gate  of  sheet 
copper,  semi-cylindrical  in  form  with  3-inch  radius,  flanged  and  nailed  to  the 
side  of  the  jig.  Through  the  plank  wall  of  the  jig  a  hole  is  bored,  sloping  in- 
ward and  upward  about  30°  to  suit  a  lead  pipe,  with  about  f-inch  bore  and  8 
inches  long.  This  pipe  fits  loosely  in  the  hole  and  has  its  inner  end  within  the 
gate.  The  discharge  is  slackened  by  pushing  the  pipe  inward  a  little  in  the  elop- 
ing hole,  thereby  raising  its  inlet  to  a  higher  level,  and  it  is  hastened  by  pushing 
it  outward.  The  stream  flows  directly  into  a  bucket  in  the  bottom  of  which  is 
an  inch  hole  covered  with  SO-mesh  wire  screen  to  drain  the  concentrates  aa  they 
are  caught. 

The  discharge  on  the  fine  jigs  of  Mill  37  (see  Figs.  306A  and  306i),  consists  of 
a  pen  /  of  No.  14  galvanized  iron  which  acts  as  a  gate,  and  a  pipe  m  which  acts 
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as  a  dam.  The  total  height  of  the  gate  is  5|  inches  above  the  sieve  and  its  lower 
edge  is  f  inch  above.  The  dam,  as  set  in  the  drawing,  is  3^  inches  above  the 
sieve,  but  this  may  need  to  be  adjusted  differently  for  each  size  and  weieht  of  ore. 
The  dam  is  an  inclined  iron  pipe  1  inch  in  diameter,  sliding  in  the  side  wall  of 
the  sieve  box,  the  leakage  being  prevented  by  passing  the  pipe  through  an  elliptical 
Hole  in  ^^inch  sfieet  rubber.  It  is  supported  and  held  in  place  by  a  strap  v,  eye- 
rod  K,  clamp  X  and  thumb  screw  y,  affording  easy  adjustment. 

The  coarse  jigs  of  Mill  37  have  a  piston  which  is  pushed  down  in  the  enclosure 
by  a  hand  screw,  to  modify  the  discharging  action,  by  cutting  off  part  of  the 
opening  in  the  side  wall  of  the  jig. 

The  discharge  in  Mill  30  (see  Figs.  335a-335c)  has  a  gate  or  enclosure  of  plate 
iron  in  the  form  of  a  semi-cylinder  i  inch  thick  with  a  radius  of  3  inches,  and 
bolted  to  the  side  by  two  f-ineh  U  bolts.  The  adjustable  dam  is  of  ^inch  plate 
iron  with  a  discharge  opening  4  inches  wide  by  1}  inches  high  cut  in  it  This 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  in  guides  so  as  to  give  any  desired  height  of  dam. 
The  center  of  the  discharge  is  5  inches  from  the  tail  of  a  sieve  32  inchies  long. 
This  form  is  probably  more  universally  adopted  than  any  other.  In  comparing 
this  discharge  with  those  used  on  the  fine  jigs  of  Mills  37  and  44  we  note  that  the 
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former  changee  suddenly  from  no  discharge  to  a  discharge  over  a  dam  4  inches 
wide,  while  the  latter  change  to  a  diecharge  through  part  or  the  whole  of  the  area 
of  a  moderately  small  pipe.  The  latter  are  mucn  more  restricted  openings  and 
will  not  draw  down  the  concentrates  go  fast  as  the  former.  They  are,  therefore, 
less  liable  to  draw  over  the  gangue  into  the  concentrates  than  is  the  wide  gate 
of  Mill  30. 

The  Baum  coal  jig  has  the  gate  and  the  dam  suspended  from  the  opposite  arms 
of  a  rocking  lever,  so  that  as  the  lever  is  moved  by  a  third  arm,  the  gate  goes  Dp 
as  the  dam  goes  down,  and  nice  versa  (see  Fig,  314). 

The  Heberle  discharge  (see  Fig.  336),  is  like  that  of  Mill  30  except  Oiat  the 
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dam  V  is  of  constant  height,  made  in  wood  and  a  plate  iron  piece  B  shuts  down 
npon  it  to  limit  or  cut  off  the  diecharge. 

In  regard  to  the  enclosure  which  is  necessary  in  the  preceding  forma,  it  auln 
tracts  just  so  much  surface  from  that  doing  active  jigging  work  and  it  im- 
pedes the  carrying  current  which  conveys  the  gangue  from  the  head  toward  the 
tail  of  the  jig;  it  should,  therefore,  be  made  as  small  as  possible  and  still  work 
freely.  The  adjustment  of  the  dam  should  be  simple,  as  the  whole  control  of 
the  bottom  bed  depends  npon  its  regulation. 

§  436.  Tail  Discharges. — The  forms  just  described  under  side  discharge,  can 
be  easily  applied  to  the  tail  of  the  sieve  on  a  one-sieve  jig  or  a  Collom  jig^  or  to 
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the  last  sieve  on  a  jig  with  several  compartments.  The  advantage  of  this  posi- 
tion is  that  it  is  the  place  on  the  sieve  where  the  bottom  bed  of  heavy  concentrates 
will  be  the  deepest.  The  construction  of  the  enclosure  will  need  to  be  built  up 
above  the  tailboard  at  the  back,  to  prevent  tailings  from  mixing  with  the  heads. 
For  the  earlier  sieves  of  multi-sieve  jigs  this  arrangement  complicates  the  con- 
struction and  is  not  commonly  used.  The  author  found  it,  however,  in  Mill 
31.     As  used  at  Mill  44  on  the  No.  6  and  No.  7  jigs,  the  gate  or  enclosure  is 

8 laced  in  the  middle  of  the  tailboard.  The  dam  is  a  pipe  brought  in  through 
le  taQboard,  which  has  a  prolongation  of  rubber  tube.  The  end  of  this  tube 
may  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  a  thumb-nut  and  screw,  for  retarding  or  hasten- 
ing the  discharge  of  concentrates.  The  reason  for  using  a  tail  discharge  on  these 
jigs,  instead  of  a  side  discharge,  is  because  the  bottom  bed  is  not  quite  so  soft  as 
tnat  of  the  jigs  using  the  Captain  John  Richards  discharge. 

As  used  in  Mill  39  on  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs,  the  enclosure  is  in  the  form  of  a 
V,  6  inches  wide  and  6^  inches  long. 

Tail  discharges  proper  extend  across  the  sieve  and  draw  off  concentrates  from 
the  whole  width.  At  Clausthal  a  tail  discharge  is  used  on  the  jigs  for  sizes 
ranging  from  17.78  mm.  down  to  2.37  mm.  This  discharges  concentrates  through 
a  slot  running  the  whole  width  of  the  sieve,  under  the  edge  of  a  gate,  and  they 
are  lifted  over  a  dam  by  the  pulsion  into  a  discharge  launder.  The  gate  is  ad- 
justable up  and  down  by  thumb-screws  and  is  of  curved  form  to  allow  the  tailings 
to  pass  over  it  (see  Fig.  337).  This  practice  was  adopted  in  the  European  mills 
in  the  seventies.  It  has  a  capacity  for  discharging  continuously  a  large  propor- 
tion of  concentrates  and  if  required  to  discharge  small  quantities,  the  tailboard 
may  have  spaced  holes,  instead  of  a  continuous  slit,  or  it  may  be  run  intermit- 
tently. This  discharge  requires  a  drop  of  at  least  2J  inches  between  the  sieves, 
to  prevent  the  water  and  sand  of  No.  2  sieve  from  splashing  back  into  the  con- 
centrates of  No.  1. 

An  ingenious  method  of  cutting  down  the  amount  of  opening  is  shown  in  Pigs. 
338a  and  338b,  tiie  Osterspey  discharge.      Here  what  is  practically  a  set  of  tri- 
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TION  OP  OSTEB-  CHABGE. 

SPET       DIS- 
CHARGE. 

angular  holes  is  made  to  be  raised  or  lowered  in  front  of  the  discharge  slit,  thereby 
giving  any  amount  of  opening  desired. 

§437.  Center  Discharges,  sometimes  called  bell  discharges  (see  Pig.  337). 
These  have  circular  enclosures  or  gates  placed  centrally,  nearer  the  tail  than  the 
head.  In  the  middle  of  the  enclosure  a  pipe  passes  down  through  the  sieve  and 
out  at  one  side  of  the  jig  tank,  and  carries  off  the  concentrates.  The  extension 
upward  of  this  pipe  above  the  sieve  is  adjustable  as  to  its  height  and  it  serves  as 
a  dam.  The  changing  of  sieve  frames  from  time  to  time  makes  the  connection 
with  the  central  pipe  troublesome.  This  was  tried  in  some  of  the  mills  at  Lake 
Superior  between  1866  and  1872  and  given  up.    As  used  at  Przibram,  the  gate 
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Ib  10  inchieB  high  and  fi  incbes  in  diameter;  the  pipe  dam  a\\ia  %\  inches  in 
diameter. 

§438.  (6)  Othbb  Fokms  op  Dischabgeb  than  Gate  and  Dam. — TheBe  are 
not  so  commonly  used  and  a  deecription  of  two  types  only  will  be  given. 

The  Captain  Harris  Atmospheric  Discharge. — Tnis  discharge  is  need  in  Mills 
44  and  46  for  taking  off  coarse  concentrates,  which  are  in  this  case  middlings, 
from  the  whole  widUi  of  the  tail  of  the  coarse  jigs  which  treat  stuff  -^  inch 
(4.76  mm.)  in  diameter.  It  is  ased  in  Mill  44  on  both  sieves  of  'No.  2  jig,  on 
the  second  sieve  of  No.  3  jig,  on  jig  No.  10,  on  the  first  and  third  sieves  of  No.  12 
jig  and  on  the  third  sieves  of  No.  13  and  No.  14  jigs;  in  Mill  46  on  the  second 
sieve  of  No.  1  jig. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  339,  it  consists  of  an  enclosure  A  with  an  air-tight  top, 
sides  and  ends,  2  inches  wide  and  not  quite  reaching  the  sieve  to  allow  the  passage 
of  concentrates.  It  is  made  of  ^-inch  steel  plate  bait  at  right  angles  and  screwed 
to  the  tail  cleat.     At  the  top  in  the  center  is  a  J-inch  pipe  B,  10  inches  high, 
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with  a  little  cock  C  which  can  be  opened  for  passage  of  air,  or  closed.  At  the 
level  of  the  sieve  is  a  }-inch  pipe  D  throngh  which  the  concentrates  flow.  When 
the  cock  is  closed,  no  concentrates  discharge;  when  it  is  wide  open  the  concen- 
trates  discharge  very  rapidly;  by  regulating  the  air  cock  the  quantity  of  con- 
centrates is  regalated. 

Pipe  Discharge. — In  Mill  28  on  jigs  No.  3  to  No.  8  inclusive,  the  coarse  con- 
centrates are  discharged  from  the  center  of  the  sieve  through  a  2)-inch  pipe  P 
(see  Fig.  340),  sloping  55°,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  flush  with  the  sieve.  This 
pipe  passes  out  through  the  wall  of  the  jig.  The  flow  of  the  concentrates  is  regu- 
lated by  a  cheek-plate  b,  hinged  at  a,  which  is  held  up  by  a  rod  d  and  thumb-nut  c. 
When  the  plate  is  lowered  the  concentrates  flow  more  freely,  when  raised,  less  so. 
It  can  be  screwed  up  to  a  point  where  it  shuts  off  both  concentrates  and  water. 
The  man  who  tends  the  jig  judges  by  the  depth  of  coarse  concentrates  on  the 
sieve  whether  to  run  the  discharge  faster  or  slower.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  discharge  and  one  which  is  available  for  all  but  the  coarsest  jigging 
sizes. 

£anhardt  found  this  discharge  used  abroad,  with  the  lower  end  partially  closed 
by  a  sliding  gate  or  nozzle  of  given  diameter.  In  nsing  this  form  of  discharge 
Linkenbach  recommends  that  for  material  over  13  mm.  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
shonld  be  three  times  the  size  of  the  stuff  discharged,  and  for  small  stuff,  four 
times. 

§  439.  Double  Dischabgeb  are  sometimes  used  upon  a  sieve  in  the  effort  to 
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accomplish  upon  one  sieye  what  is  usually  done  upon  two  sieyes  in  series.    The 
capacity^  howeyer^  is  diminished  or,  if  not,  the  quality  of  the  work  suffers. 

In  Mill  17  No.  1  jig,  on  the  first  sieye,  makes  galena  by  a  gate  and  dam  dis- 
charge; on  the  second  sieye,  it  makes  blende,  etc.,  by  a  low  gate  and  dam  dis- 
charge, and  quartz-blende  middlings  by  a  high  gate  and  dam  discharge,  while 
the  tailings  are  clean  enough  to  throw  away.  The  galena  gate  and  dam  are  f 
and  2  inches  high  respectiyely.  The  blende  gate  and  dam  are  |  and  2  inches 
high  respectiyely.  The  quartz-blende  middlings  gate  and  dam  are  2  and  2^ 
inches  high  respectiyely. 

The  following  notes  are  giyen  of  European  practice  about  1870:  (1)  Braun's 
jig  at  Perm  works**  used  two  tail  discnarges,  one  aboye  the  other.  (2)  At 
Bleyberg^^^  two  discharges  were  used  on  one  sieye;  one  was  a  center  discharge, 
the  other  was  a  tail  gate  and  dam.  (3)  At  Angleur  and  at  Eocheux*',  two- 
compartment  jigs,  were  used,  each  with  two  tail  discharges  one  aboye  the  other, 
and  yielded  on  first  sieye,  galena  in  the  lower  discharge  and  galena  and  pyrite 
in  the  upper;  on  the  second  sieye,  pyrite  in  the  lower  and  pyrite  and  blende  in 
the  upper.  The  tailings  were  waste.  The  two  mixed  products  were  returned  to 
the  jig.  (4)  At  Welkenraedt*^,  a  three-sieye  jig  had  center  discharge  on  all 
the  sieyes  and  tail  discharge  on  the  first  two.  It  yielded  on  the  first  sieye  in  the 
center  discharge,  galena ;  in  the  tail  discharge,  galena  with  pyrite  and  blende, 
which  was  re-crushed ;  on  the  second  sieye  in  the  center  discharge,  pyrite  with  a 
little  blende  and  galena,  which  was  re-crushed ;  in  the  tail  discharge,  blende  with 
pyrite,  which  was  returned  to  the  jig ;  on  the  third  sieye  in  the  center  discharge, 
blende,  and  oyerflow  which  was  waste. 

A  one-sieye  jig,  called  Ferraris  Intermediate  Jig  (see  Fig.  330),  used  at 
Monteponi  for  blende  and  galena,  has  a  sieye  400  mm.  wide  and  1,200  mm.  long, 
and  at  950  mm.  from  the  head  end  the  tailings  are  taken  out  by  a  central  yerticsQ 
pipe  a;  at  the  tail  end  are  two  gate  and  dam  discharges  dd  with  circular  open- 
ings 60  mm.  in  diameter.  These  may  both  be  run  together,  making  the  same 
quality  of  blende,  or  they  may  be  run  to  take  coarse  concentrates  from  different 
leyels  and  giye  two  qualities  of  blende.  The  gates  are  kept  high  enough  so  that 
the  galena  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  sieye  till  sufficiently  concentrated  and  is 
skimmed  off  once  a  day. 

§  440.  Intermittent  Automatic  Discharge. — ^It  is  possible,  when  the  pro- 
portion of  coarse  concentrates  is  not  large  enough  to  run  the  yarious  forms  of 
automatic  discharges  continuously,  to  run  them  intermittently  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  skimming.  This  is  the  case  on  the  second  and  third  sieyes  of  No.  4  jig 
in  Mill  22,  on  the  second  sieye  of  No.  4  jig  in  Mill  24,  and  on  the  first,  second 
and  fourth  sieyes  of  No.  4  jig  in  Mill  33.  Kunhardt  states  that  this  intermit- 
tent method  is  often  applied  to  a  pipe  discharge,  to  preyent  a  serious  waste  of 
water,  where  grains  in  the  concentrates  are  large.  The  jig  is  run  until  the 
coarse  concentrates  haye  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  tail.  They  are  then  drawn 
down  by  opening  the  discharge  jjipe  until  tailings  begin  to  appear.  Then  the 
discharge  is  closed  and  the  operation  repeated.  He  does  not  recommend  it,  how- 
eyer. 

In  comparing  skimming  with  intermittent  discharge,  the  latter  has  the  adyan- 
tage  that  it  does  not  necessitate  the  stopping  of  the  jigging,  and  it  costs  less  labor. 
The  former  has  the  adyantage  in  the  oft-repeated  readjustment  of  the  sieye  and 
in  the  better  selection  or  quality  of  the  concentrates.  Both  haye  in  common  the 
following  disadvantages :  Danger  of  concentrates  getting  into  the  tailings ;  danger 
of  gangue  getting  into  the  heads ;  increased  loss  by  attrition ;  less  perfect  jigging, 
due  to  varying  depth  of  bottom  bed. 

§441.  Stay  Boxes  for  Automatic  Discharges  (see  Figs.  341a  and  3416), 
are  small  water-tight  compartments  with  hopper-shaped  bottoms,  communicating 
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vith  the  delireiy  of  the  automatic  discharge.  Into  this  compartment  the  coaree 
conccntratee  can  move  without  the  passage  of  any  water.  In  fact,  as  they  move 
in  they  dieplace  a  certain  amount  of  water  which  passes  back  on  the  sieve.  After 
the  concentrates  have  sufficiently  accumulated  they  may  be  drawn  off  through  a 
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gate  below  and  the  operation  repeated.  They  save  water  and  guard  against  too 
great  a  flow  of  ore.  Kunhardt  found  them  employed  only  on  jigs  treating  stuff 
larger  in  diameter  than  |  inch.  In  Mill  28,  jiga  No.  1  and  2,  treating  stuff 
above  16  mm.,  both  have  stay  boxes  which  are  10  inches  wide,  22  inches  long  and 
37  inches  deep,  with  a  nipple  at  the  bottom  closed  by  an  inside  plug  which  may 
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FIG.  3426.— CE0S3  SECTION. 


be  lifted  by  a  wire  to  discharge  them.     Mill  27  also  uses  stay  boxes  on  the  coarser 

Ferraris  uses  at  Monteponi  a  stay  box  which  holds  back  the  rush  of  water,  but 
draws  off  the  ore  from  the  discharge  continuously  (see  Figs.  342a  and  342b). 
In  construction  and  mode  of  running,  it  is  similar  to  the  Frenier  spiral  sand 
pump  (see  §  631),  mn  backward,    "inie  concentrates  are  free  to  enter  the  cen- 
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tral  part  of  this  spiral,  but  they  can  only  pass  on  as  the  spiral  slowly  revolves, 
giving  increased  cubic  contents  for  their  reception.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
spiral  is  1  to  li  liters  per  revolution,  and  the  speed  may  be  varied  from  1.7  to 
14  revolutions  per  minute.  The  dimensions  given  on  the  figures  are  in  milU- 
meters. 

Discharges  with  Unwaterinq  Sieves. — ^The  discharged  coarse  concentrates 
are  sometimes  unwatered  by  passing  over  an  inclined  screen  of  smaller  mesh 
than  that  used  in  the  jig.  At  Clausthal  the  sieve  for  grains  17.78  mm.  to  4.22 
mm.  diameter  slopes  33  ;  for  the  several  smaller  sizes  the  slope  is  45**.  They 
yield  concentrates  to  a  box  and  water  which  is  returned  to  the  mill. 

Discharges  into  the  Hutch. — In  some  coal  jigs  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  coarse  concentrates  and  hutch  product  are  both  collected  together  in  the  hutch, 
both  being  waste  products.     The  Sheppard  jig  is  an  example  of  this. 

§  442.  Disposal  of  Concentrates. — ^When  the  concentrates  flow  automatic- 
ally from  the  jig,  they  may  be  handled  in  several  ways  as  follows,  of  which  the 
first  four  are  where  the  products  are  finished^  and  the  last  four  where  additional 
treatment  is  needed: 

(1)  The  product  of  each  jig  may  be  unwatered  separately  in  boxes  which  send 
their  overflows  to  a  settling  tank,  while  the  concentrates  are  shoveled  to  a  barrow 
or  a  car.  This  arrangement  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mills 
(44,  46,  46,  47  and  48),  where  the  hutch  products  of  a  pair  of  finishing  jigs  go 
to  a  compartmented  tank  or  "copper  boxes.  The  tank  used  in  Mill  48  has  seven 
compartments,  as  shown  in  Fig.  343.     Assuming  for  a  specific  example  that  this 

is  treating  the  hutches  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  finisher  jigs, 
then  the  first,  second  and  third  sieves  of  No.  1  finisher 
go  to  boxes  1,  2  and  3  respectively,  and  in  the  same 
way,  those  of  No.  2  go  to  boxes  4,  5  and  6  respectively. 
The  boxes  overflow  one  to  another  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows,  everything  finally  coming  to  box  7.  The 
overflow  of  box  7  goes  to  a  long,  horizontal  launder  or 
settling  tank,  which  in  turn  overflows  into  the  main 
tailings  launder.  For  the  quality  of  these  products  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  mill  scheme  in  Chapter  XX.  The 
No.  3  and  No.  4  finishing  jig  hutches  are  handled  in  like  manner,  but  yield  a 
different  quality  of  products.  The  copper  boxes  of  Mills  44,  45  and  46  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Mill  48.  In  general,  the  richer  box  overflows  into  the 
poorer,  although  this  is  not  a  universal  rule.  In  Mill  47,  four  more  compart- 
ments are  added  for  settling  the  overflow  and  the  long  settling  tank  is  dispensed 
with.  In  Mill  47  the  depth  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  copper  boxes  is  14 
inches,  at  the  lower  margin  18  inches.  The  cover  jig  of  Mill  47  delivers  its 
hutch  into  a  box  2  feet  long,  1  foot  wide  and  3  feet  deep.  This  method  is  not 
uncommon  in  other  mills  than  those  of  Lake  Superior.  For  example,  it  is  used 
in  Mills  15,  30,  70,  85  and  87. 

(2)  The  concentrates  may  be  unwatered  in  boxes  with  a  fine  filter  screen  in 
the  bottom,  a  gate  for  sluicing  out  the  settled  ore  and  a  car  for  transporting  it. 
Mill  28  has  a  special  story  in  the  mill  beneath  the  jigs  for  these  boxes  and  each 
sieve  of  each  jig,  from  No.  3  to  No.  8,  has  its  own  box.  These  boxes  are  built 
as  two  long  compartmented  tanks  side  by  side,  each  50  feet  long.  There  are 
twelve  boxes  or  compartments  in  each  tank  and  each  box  is  4  feet  6  inches  deep, 
2  feet  8  inches  wide  and  about  4  feet  long.  The  bottoms  of  the  boxes  slope 
toward  the  discharge  gate  and  the  letter  has  a  spout  or  chute  for  convenient  de- 
livery into  the  car.  The  screens  are  of  wire  cloth  and  are  placed  in  the  side  near 
the  lowest  point  where  the  wear  will  be  least,  and  the  water  with  the  small 
amount  of  o^e  which  passes  through  is  carried  to  the  No.  1  settling  tank.     The 
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FIG.  343. — *' copper 
boxes"  of  mill  48. 
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earlier  and  later  jigs  have  no  under  story ;  their  concentrates  are  treated  by  the 
first  method.  Mill  27  and  some- others,  dispose  of  the  concentrates  of  a  portion 
of  the  jigs  by  this  method.  The  Lake  Superior  native  copper  mills  use  this 
scheme  in  a  very  simple  way  for  the  coarse  concentrates  which  go  into  little 
buckets  with  a  hole  about  1  inch  in  diameter  in  the  bottom  covered  with  a 
fine  screen.  When  the  bucket  is  full,  in  most  cases  it  is  carried  by  boys  to  the 
shipping  car  or  barrels  or  in  the  case  of  Mill  44,  the  boys  dump  it  into  a  special 
jerking  conveyor  which  delivers  it  to  the  shipping  car.  The  drainings  of  the 
buckets  are  saved  in  a  settling  tank. 

(3)  All  the  jig  concentrates  are  run  together  into  a  large  system  of  settling 
tanks.  In  general,  these  consist  of  a  set  of  large  settling  boxes  with  or  without 
filter  screens,  with  gates,  chutes  and  cars  for  ease  of  draining,  discharging  and 
shipping  the  products,  and  of  very  large  settling  tanks,  for  settling  the  fine 
overflows.     Mills  38  and  42  are  instances  of  this  method  (see  §  349). 

(4)  All  the  jig  concentrates  are  run  into  one  of  a  set  of  very  deep  tanks. 
These  tanks  are  in  different  stages  of  a  cycle  of  operations ;  one  will  be  receiv- 
ing concentrates;  a  second  is  draining  and  a  third  is  being  emptied.  Mills  30, 
31,  32,  34,  36  and  40  are  instances  of  this  method  (see  §  349). 

(5)  The  concentrates  are  sent  by  launders  to  a  trunking  table  or  trunking 
machine,  where  by  a  hand  hoe  or  by  mechanical  device  the  little  remaining 
gangue  is  taken  out,  leaving  pure  concentrates  for  the  smelter  and  middlings 
returned  for  further  treatment.  Mills  22,  25,  and  the  Desloge  mill  in  Missouri 
all  use  this  method. 

(6)  Certain  fine  jig  products  are  made  on  jigs  which  have  bottom  beds  with 
large  interstices  and  free  suction,  and  as  a  result,  contain  too  much  gangue. 
Their  hutch  products  are  fed  to  jigs  that  are  run  slower,  with  smaller  interstices, 
and  yield  finished  products.  Examples  of  this  are :  Mills  9,  10,  22,  38,  42,  43, 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48  and  86. 

(7)  Certain  very  fine  jigs  yield  hutch  products  with  too  much  gangue.  This 
is  removed  by  kieves.     Mills  46  and  47  are  instances. 

(8)  Jigs  making  middling  products  containing  concentrates  attached  to 
gangue  and,  therefore,  requiring  re-crushing,  send  these  products  to  some  crush- 
ing machine,  as  rolls,  Huntington  mill,  Bryan  mill  or  gravity  stamps.  This 
treatment  of  re-crushing  middlings  exists  in  nearly  all  the  mills. 

§  443.  Removal  op  Tailings. — The  usual  American  practice  is  to  allow  the 
tailings  to  overflow  the  tailboard  of  the  jig,  the  water  washing  them  away  in 
a  launder.  At  Monteponi,  Sardinia,  Ferraris  uses  a  vertical  pipe  a  extending 
up  through  the  whole  bed  near  the  tail,  for  taking  off  the  tailings  from  his  inter- 
mediate jig  (see  Fig.  330). 

Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  unwater  the  tailings;  for  example,  first, 
where  the  sand  is  unfinished,  requiring  further  jigging  or  further  crushing; 
second,  where  there  is  fine  stuff  of  value  in  the  jig  tailings  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  hydraulic  classifier  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  jig,  the  overflow  being 
sent  for  further  treatment,  the  spigot  being  waste^^ ;  and  third,  where  economy 
of  water  is  to  be  practised.  This  last  is  sometimes  the  purpose  in  European 
mills,  but  in  this  country  labor  as  well  as  water  would  need  to  be  economized. 
To  this  end,  it  will  generally  be  cheaper  to  have  the  water  carry  the  sand  to  the 
tailings  pond  and  then  it  can  be  pumped  back  to  the  mill. 

There  are  several  methods  of  obtaining  practically  dry  tailings,  among  which 
are  the  following: 

(1)  Unwatering  is  done  by  a  steeply  inclined  sieve,  the  tailings  passing  over 
and  the  water  passing  through  the  sieve.  In  Mill  27  (see  Fig.  344),  a  screen 
of  the  width  of  the  jig,  sloping  45**,  and  16-mesh  with  No.  22  wire  (0.0345  inch 
diameter  of  hole)  is  used  on  the  tailings  of  No.  6  and  No.  7  jigs.    At  the  lower 
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end  of  the  sieve  is  a  little  cross  dam  1  inch  high  to  prevent  the  water  from  pass- 
ing down  with  the  sand.     The  sand  is  dischaigcd  to  the 
hopper  of  a  Hendy  Challenge  feeder  and  sent  to  stamps, 
while  the  water  goes  to  waste.     The  tailings  of  No.  1  jig 
in  Mill  86  (through  9  on  6^  mm.)  pass  over  a  10-mesh 
steel  wire  inclined  screen  which  is  the  same  width  as  the 
jig  sieve  and  slopes  40"".       The  water  is  settled  in  a  set- 
tling   tank    and   then   runs    back    to    the    mill     tank. 
The  tailings  are  still  wet  enough  to  slide  in  the  trough  to 
the  Huntington  mill.     For  the  tailings  of  No.  2  jig  (6^         \ 
to  3  mm.)   the  arrangement  is  similar,  except  that  the         v 
screen  is  16  mesh.    A  similar  arrangement  is  used  in  an-  fig  344. — unwatkr- 
other  Colorado  mill.     Coal  is  not  infrequently  unwatered      ing     screen     in 
by  passing  it  over  a  sieve,  as  it  leaves  the  jig.     It  was  used      mill  27. 
in  Germany  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Rittinger. 

(2)  Unwatering  boxes,  fastened  to  the  tail  of  the  jig  are  used  for  removing  a 
part  of  the  water  as  overflow  to  be  used  on  other  machines,  while  the  remaining 
water  carries  forward  the  sand.  In  Mill  44  unwatering  boxes  are  put  in  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  sieves  of  the  finishing  jigs  (CoUom  jigs).  In  Mill 
48  they  are  18  inches  long  by  24  inches  wide  and  are  put  in  between  the  first 
and  second,  as  well  as  between  the  second  and  third  sieves  of  the  finishing  jigs 
(GoUom  jigs)  ;  the  ^ttled  sand  goes  by  two  little  spigots  to  the  next  sieve  and 
the  overflow  water,  after  settling  out  its  fine  slimes  for  slime  tables,  is  sent  to 
waste. 

(3)  The  disposal  of  tailings  by  jigging  with  a  stay  box  has  already  been 
described  (see  §424). 

(4)  The  tailings  of  many  jigs  go  to  unwatering  boxes  located  at  a  distance 
from  the  jig.    They  are  treated  under  that  head  (see  §  340). 

(6)  A  mechanical  device  is  used  on  the  Luhrig  jig.  It  consists  of  an  end- 
less chain  scraper  which  carries  the  coal  from  the  tail  up  an  inclined  plane. 
This  saves  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  would  be  required  to  carry  so 
coarse  a  product  over  the  tail,  so  that  no  water  is  removed  except  that  adhering 
to  the  coal. 

(6)  Kunhardt  mentions  a  revolving  paddle  wheel  or  a  shovel  at  the  end  of 
an  oscillating  lever  as  simple  devices  commonly  employed  in  Europe  for  sweep- 
ing the  tailings  over  a  concavely  round  tail. 

(7)  A  coal  jig  described  by  M.  Evrard^',  as  used  in  Prance,  has  a  movable 
frame  above  the  sieve  with  a  number  of  blades  running  crosswise  of  the  jig.  By 
the  use  of  two  cams,  one  giving  horizontal  motion  and  the  other  vertical,  the 
blades  are  made  to  push  the  surface  coal  toward  the  tail  of  the  jig,  then  to  rise 
and  return  toward  the  head  and  finally  descend  to  the  coal  to  give  it  another 
push.  This  cycle  is  repeated  constantly  and  by  it  the  capacity  of  the  jig  is  in- 
creased and  the  carrying  current  done  away  with. 

(8)  The  tailings  of  jigs  at  Przibram  flow  over  the  tail  into  a  shallow  compart- 
ment in  the  side  of  which  is  a  sieve,  through  which  the  water  passes  into  a  sec- 
ond compartment.  The  tailings  are  conveyed  from  the  first  compartment  up  a 
trough,  inclined  25**,  by  an  Archimedean  screw  conveyor.  The  water  is  elevated 
from  the  second  compartment  8  to  12  inches  by  a  little  propeller  at  the  rate  of 
3.4  to  6  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  returns  to  the  hutches.  An  arrangement 
similar  to  this  occurs  quite  frequently  in  coal  jigs  where  the  coal  and  water 
passing  over  the  tail  fall  into  a  compartment  from  which  the  coal  is  removed  by 
a  conveyor  while  the  water  passes  through  valves  into  the  hutch  of  the  jig  again. 

§  444.  The  Number  op  Sieve  Compartments  required  in  a  jig.  In  general 
this  will  depend  upon  three  things:  (1)  the  purpose  for  which  the  jig  is  used; 
(2)  the  capacity  required  of  the  jig;  (3)  the  ease  of  separation. 
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(i)  The  Purpose, — ^It  is  common  to  jig  very  coarse  products  upon  one  sieve 
in  order  to  quickly  take  out  what  coarse  free  concentrates  there  are  and  send 
all  the  rest  to  be  crushed  finer.  A  next  finer  size  is  often  treated  upon  two 
sieves  in  the  same  way.  For  a  third  grade,  where  the  mineral  is  more  per- 
fectly unlocked  and,  therefore,  middlings  only  are  re-crushed,  a  three  or  four 
sieve  jig  is  good  practice.  For  the  finest  sizes  of  all,  where  the  middlings  may 
be  only  re-washed  or  no  middlings  made,  three,  four  or  even  five  sieves  are  con- 
sidered good  practice.  The  last  sieve  is  run  as  a  guard  to  prevent  loss  in  tail- 
ings. For  this  purpose  it  is  run  with  a  loose  bottom  bed  to  take  into  the  hutch 
all  that  can  be  saved.  The  hutch  so  saved  requires  re-treatment  and  on  coarse 
sizes  it  will  contain  included  grains,  but  on  fine  will  generally  require  only 
further  washing. 

Where  an  intermediary  jig  is  used,  as  in  Mill  24  and  in  one  Colorado  mill,  to 
treat  the  undersize  of  the  last  trommel  and  send  its  tailings  to  the  first  classifier, 
a  one-sieve  jig  is  good  practice. 

Where  rough,  quick  work  is  required,  as  in  Mill  13  for  example,  or  on  iron 
ore  or  coal,  in  order  to  get  rich  heads  with  little  regard  to  the  loss  in  the  tail- 
ings, a  single  sieve  is  used. 

The  clean-up  jigs  for  the  mortar  residues  of  the  Lake  Superior  steam  stamps 
in  Mills  44  and  47,  and  a  few  finishing  jigs,  as  Mills  44  and  45  on  native  copper, 
with  small  duty,  need  only  one  sieve  each. 

Jigs  for  testing  small  batches  of  ore  to  ascertain  the  yield  they  will  give  to 
concentration,  are  often  made  with  one  sieve  only. 

(2)  The  capacity  required  of  a  jig  will  aflfect  the  number  of  sieves  needed. 
Jigs  required  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  will  want  more  sieves.  This  loading 
up,  however,  may  easily  be  overdone  and  it  is  probable  that  two  jigs  with  three 
sieves  each  will  do  better  work  than  one  with  six  sieves,  the  quantity  of  ore 
treated  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 

(5)  Ease  of  Separation. — This  is  affected  by  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the 
crystalline  dissemination  of  the  heavy  mineral  in  the  gangue.  If  the  minerals 
are  in  large  crystals  which  easily  tumble  apart  when  crushed,  then  fewer  sieves 
will  be  needed.  If  they  are  finely  disseminated,  tending  to  the  formation  of 
much  middlings  of  all  shades  of  composition,  then  more  sieves  will  be  needed 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  concentration. 

It  is  also  affected  by  the  weight  of  the  gangue.  If  the  gangue  is  heavy  as 
siderite,  magnetite,  epidote,  etc.,  the  jigging  becomes  more  difficult  and  more 
sieves  will  be  required  than  in  the  case  of  light  gangue. 

Again,  it  is  affected  by  the  difference  in  specific  gravity.  For  example,  the 
separation  of  galena  from  quartz  is  much  more  easily  done  and  requires  fewer 
sieves  than  the  separation  of  blende  from  quartz. 

Finally,  it  is  affected  by  the  number  of  minerals  to  be  separated.  For  ex- 
ample, a  three  mineral  separation  will  naturally  require  more  sieves  than  a  two 
mineral,  and  a  four  mineral  separation  more  tnan  a  three. 

§  445.  Sieves  for  Two  Mineral  Separation, — The  number  of  sieves  used  in 
jigging  different  sizes  in  two  mineral  separation  found  in  the  mills  is  represented 
in  Table  271,  and  a  summary  of  these  figures  is  given  in  Table  285. 

The  practice  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  for  Harz  jigs,  favors  one  sieve 
for  feed  which  has  a  maximum  grain  lying  between  64-32  mm.,  two  sieves  for 
grains  32-16  mm.,  three  sieves  for  grains  16-8  mm.,  three,  four  or  five  sieves 
for  grains  8-0  mm. 

Linkenbach  recommends  for  a  two  mineral  separation,  where  they  separate 
easily  owing  to  large  difference  in  specific  gravity,  a  two-sieve  jig,  yielding  clean 
concentrates  on  the  first,  middlingis  on  the  second,  and  clean  tailings  in  the 
overflow. 
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TABLE  285. — NUMBER  OF   SIEVES   USED   IN   JIGS   FOR   TWO   MINERAL   SEPARATION. 


Maximum  Size 
in  the  Feed  Lies 

Number  of  Jigs  with 

Between. 

1  Sieve. 

2  Sieves. 

8  Sieves. 

4  Sieves. 

6  Sieves. 

Mm. 

64-82 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

82-16 

6 

6 

2 

0 

0 

lfr-8 

8 

10 

12 

8 

0 

8-4 

(a)  8 

(a)  14 

12 

2 

0 

4-2 

16)1 

(a)  4 

19 

11 

1 

»-0 

1 

CO)  3 

(a)  81 

8 

2 

Later  spigots  of  , 

ClftflBlflfirH          f 

1 

Ca)8» 

15 

21 

5 

(a)  These  numbers  are  largely  increased  by  the  OoUom  Jigs  of  Lake  Superior  and  Montana,  whieh  are 
forced  to  use  fewer  sieves  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  hydraulic  water.    (6)  This  is  an  intermediary  Jig 

§  446.  Sieves  for  Three  Mineral  Separation. — ^The  jigs  in  the  mills  making  a 
three  mineral  separation  have  sieves  as  shown  in  Table  286. 

TABLE  286. — NUMBER  OF  SIEVES  ON  JIGS  MAKING  A  THREE  MINERAL  SEPARATION. 


Maximum  Size 

in  the  Feed  Lies 

Between. 

Number  of  Jigs  with 

1  Sieve. 

2  Sieves. 

8  Sieves. 

4  Sieves. 

6  Sieves. 

6  Sieves. 

Mm. 

16-8 

8^ 

4-2 

2-0 

Later  spigocs  of ) 

claastaers.      j' 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
8 
8 

6 

6 

(a)l 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

(a)l 
0 

0 

The  jigs  marked  (a)  in  Table  286  are  typical  of  a  class  of  mills  in  Southwest 
Missouri  of  which  there  may  be  ten  or  more.  The  many  sieves  are  used  to  get 
high  capacity  when  jigging  blende  with  small  difference  in  specific  gravity  between 
the  concentrates  and  the  waste.  The  Cooley  jigs  used  for  this  work  have  5  and 
7  sieves  on  the  roughing  and  finishing  jigs,  respectively.  The  only  mills  the 
author  found  making  a  three  mineral  separation  on  jigs  are  9,  10,  15,  17,  18 
and  19.  Although  this  table  is  meager  in  number  of  jigs,  it  shows  that  the 
separation  of  three  minerals  in  this  country  generally  calls  for  from  three  to  six 
sieves  on  a  jig. 

Bellom^*  finds  four  compartments  most  commonly  used  in  Europe  for  three 
mineral  separation,  disposing  the  products  as  follows :  No.  1  sieve  yielding  pure, 
heavy  mineral ;  No.  2  sieve  yielding  heavy  and  medium  minerals  mixed ;  No.  3 
sieve  yielding  pure  medium  mineral ;  No.  4  sieve  yielding  medium  and  light  min- 
erals mixed ;  tailings  are  pure  light  weight  mineral.  He,  however,  favors  the 
plan  used  at  Ems,  which  has  only  three  sieves  for  three  mineral  separation,  dis- 
posing the  products  as  follows :  No.  1  sieve  yielding  pure,  heavy  mineral ;  No. 
2  sieve  yielding  heavy  and  medium  minerals  mixed ;  No.  3  sieve  yielding  medium 
with  a  little  light  mineral;  tailings  are  pure  light  weight  mineral.  This,  of 
course,  could  only  be  done  where  the  medium  mineral  was  well  unlocked. 

Linkenbach^**,  where  hand  picking  is  used  for  coarser  sizes,  gives :  First  sieve, 
clean  heavy  mineral;  second  sieve,  pure  medium  mineral  mixed  with  included 
grains  of  heavy  and  medium,  which  is  hand  picked ;  third  sieve,  middling  prod- 
uct which  is  re-crushed ;  tailings,  which  are  clean  gangue. 

At  the  Vaucron  miir*  in  France,  5-sieve  jigs  are  used,  which  yield:  First 
sieve,  pure  galena;  second  sieve,  mixed  galena  and  blende;  third  sieve,  blende; 
fourth  sieve,  blende;  fifth  sieve,  mixed  blende  and  waste;  tailings,  clean  waste. 

§  447.  Four  Mineral  Separation, — At  Diepenlinchen*^  a  six-sieve  jig  was  tried 
and  it  yielded:  First  sieve,  galena  with  80%  lead;  second  sieve,  galena  with 
72%  lead;  third  sieve,  mixed  galena,  pyrite  and  blende;  fourth  sieve,  blende 
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with  52%  zinc;  fifth  sieve,  blende  with  45%  zinc;  sixth  sieve,  mixture  of  blende 
and  gangue;  tailings,  gangue.  The  ore  was  found  to  contain  but  little  pyrite 
and  the  jig  was  found  to  have  too  many  sieves  and  the  above  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  four-sieve  jig,  which  yielded :  First  sieve,  galena ;  second  sieve,  mixed 
galena,  pyrite  and  blende;  third  sieve,  blende;  fourth  sieve,  mixed  blende  and 
gangue;  tailings,  gangue. 

In  a  mill  designed  by  Fried.  Krupp  Grusonwerk  for  British  Columbia"*,  five- 
sieve  jigs  are  recommended,  yielding  products  as  follows:  First  sieve,  clean 
galena;  second  sieve,  galena  and  pyrite;  third  sieve,  clean  pyrite;  fourth  sieve, 
poor  pyrite;  fifth  sieve,  clean  blende  (and  barite  if  present);  tailings,  clean 
gangue. 

§  448.  Width  of  Jig  Sieves. — The  width  of  sieves  together  with  the  length, 
as  used  in  the  mills  is  given  in  Table  271.  A  summary  of  these  dimensions 
with  averages,  is  given  in  Table  287.     The  summary  does  not  include  the  Col- 


TABLE  237. — SUMMAKY  OP  LENGTHS 

EXCEPT 

AND  WIDTHS  OF 
COLLOM   JIGS. 

JIG  SIEVES  IN  THE  MILLS 

Maximum  Grain 
of  Feed  Lies  be- 
tween these 
Diameters. 

Number  of  Jigs 
Considered. 

liongth. 

Width. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  size  fed  is  known. 


Mm. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0i-S2 

5 

48 

28 

85.9 

24 

16.5 

80.8 

S2-16 

11 

46 

% 

86.0 

84 

16 

19.4 

16-« 

88 

40 

84 

81.8 

84 

15 

18.8 

8-^ 

38 

88.75 

22 

81.7 

84 

15 

18.8 

4-4 

85 

88.75 

28 

82.0 

84 

14 

18.2 

%-l 

18 

86 

82 

81.4 

84 

18 

18.2 

1-0 

4 

82.5 

22 

89.1 

16 

15.5 

15.8 

Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  size  fed  is  unknown,  being  fed  by  later  spigots  of  dasslHers.    The  size  given  is 

that  fed  to  the  classifier. 


16-8 

8 

84.5 

34.5 

84.6 

28.5 

28.6 

88.5 

8-4 

4 

86 

31 

82.8 

84 

15 

17.8 

4-2 

86 

88.75 

88.5 

82.7 

84 

18 

17.8 

8-1 

18 

86 

88 

80.8 

84 

14 

17.4 

1-0 

8 

80 

27 

28.5 

81.6 

16 

18.8 

lom  jigs  which  are  used  in  the  Lake  Superior  and  some  of  the  Montana  mills, 
as  all  have  practically  the  same  dimensions  and,  therefore,  would  unduly  affect 
the  averages  in  the  summary. 

As  is  shown  in  §  454,  the  wider  the  sieve  the  greater  its  capacity  and  it  would, 
therefore,  seem  advisable  to  make  all  jigs  as  wide  as  possible  as  long  as  no  diflB- 
culties  of  construction  in  consequence  are  encountered.  The  summary,  however, 
shows  that  there  is  a  regular  decrease  in  width  from  coarse  to  fine.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  finer  the  grains  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  pulsion  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  whole  width  of  the  sieve,  a  thing  which  offers  less  diffi- 
culty the  narrower  the  sieve.  It  is  true  that  this  difficulty  may  be  at  least 
partially  overcome  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  longitudinal  partition,  but 
this  soon  reaches  a  limit,  owing  to  the  increased  height  of  the  jig  demanded. 

The  jigs  of  the  blende  mills  of  Southwest  Missouri  are  noteworthy  as  being 
even  larger  than  any  shown  in  the  tables.  Among  them,  the  Henry  Faust  type 
has  sieves  30  inches  wide  and  42  inches  long,  while  the  Cooley  type  has  sieves 
36  inches  wide  and  48  inches  long.  They  are  treating  coarse  material  and  are 
reported  to  do  excellent  work,  which  is  obtained  by  very  deep  hutches  and  deep 
longitudinal  partitions. 

The  limit  of  width  given  by  Rittinger  is  18  inches  for  a  side  plunger  jig, 
except  where  graded  partitions  are  used  below  the  sieves.     Kunhardt  limits  the 
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widths  of  side  plunger  jigs  to  650  mm.  (22  inches),  for  coarse,  and  450  mm. 
(18  inches),  for  fine  jigging. 

Although  it  is  true  that  an  average  of  all  the  jigs  in  the  mills  shows  a  de- 
crease in  width  from  coarse  to  fine,  it  is  not  true  that  this  decrease  occurs  in 
each  individual  mill.  In  some  it  does,  but  others  have  a  uniform  width  through- 
out, while  still  others  are  irregular.  As  shown  in  Table  288,  out  of  34  mills  there 
are  14  mills  that  decrease,  but  there  are  20  mills  (of  which.  7  use  CoUom  jigs), 
that  prefer  to  have  uniformity  throughout  the  mill. 

TABLE  288. — SHOWINO  THE  PRACTICE  IN  THE  MILLS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  VARIA- 
TION OP  WIDTH  WITH  VARIATION  OP  SIZE  OP  GRAIN. 

Narrower  jigs  used  on  finer  sizea-Mills  No.  9,  IS,  18, 17, 88.  28,  26,  27, 81.  8S,  81,  43,  88,  Vt-AA  mills. 

Uniform  width  throuirhoutr-MillB  Na  10»  18(a),  14, 18, 80, 86, 88, 80, 88, 85,  86,  40.  48(a),  44  (aX  46(a),  46(o),  47 (aX 

48  (a),  85,  86-80  miUs. 
Irregular  width-MUla  No.  81, 84,  80,  87, 88, 89,  41,  87-8  mJUi. 

(a)  These  are  CoUom  jigs. 

§  449.  Length  op  Sieves. — In  regard  to  the  lengths  of  the  sieves  as  given 
in  the  summary  in  Table  287,  there  is  a  decrease  from  coarse  to  fine.  This  is 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  width,  due  to  difficulty  of  getting  even  distribution  of 
pulsion.  It  may  be  to  keep  the  proportion  of  length  to  width  constant,  and  to 
do  this  as  the  width  is  diminished  the  length  must  be  also. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  limiting  the  length  of  a  single  sieve,  that  is,  for 
using  two  or  more  short  sieves  in  place  of  one  long  one,  which  are  of  as  much 
importance  for  coarse  as  for  fine  grains.  First,  the  change  in  the  whole  bed, 
due  to  the  separation  of  a  part  of  the  concentrates,  calls  for  changed  conditions 
of  pulsion,  suction  and  hydraulic  water.  This  is  done  by  ending  up  the  sieve 
and  passing  the  material  over  the  tail  board  to  a  new  sieve.  A  further  reason 
for  limit  of  length  is  in  the  crawling  forward  of  the  bottom  bed.  When  it  is 
of  medium  weight,  it  is  always  thinner  at  the  head  of  the  sieve  and  thicker  at 
the  tail,  tending  to  waste  ore  over  the  tail.  A  shorter  sieve  will  have  less  diffi- 
culty in  this  way  than  a  longer  sieve.  A  series  of  sieves  will  give  a  chance  for 
collecting,  later,  the  ore  grains  which  chanced  to  go  over  the  tails  of  the  earlier 
sieves. 

The  effect  of  length  on  capacity  is  to  increase  it  within  certain  limits^  as  will 
be  discussed  later  under  that  head  (see  §  454). 

The  practice  in  regard  to  variation  of  the  length  with  the  variation  of  size  of 
grain  in  the  individual  mills,  is  shown  in  Table  289.  Thus,  from  Table  289, 
it  appears  that  in  forty-two  mills,  eighteen,  of  which  6  use  Collom  jigs,  have 

table  289. — SHOWING  the  practice  in  the  mills  in  regard  to  the  varia- 
tion OP  the  length  with  the  variation  op  size  op  grain. 


Lengths  uniform  throughout-MiUs  No.  9, 10, 14, 18, 80,  29,  88,  85,  86,  40,  42(a).  44(aX  46(a),  46(a),  47(a), 

48  {a\  85,  86-18  mills. 
Shorter  Jigs  used  on  finer  sizes— Mills  No.  18  (a),  15,  88, 85, 26, 27.  28,  81, 84, 48, 98—11  mills. 
Irregular-Mills  No.  16, 17, 21, 28,  24,  80,  88,  87,  88,  88,  41,  87,  86-18  MUls. 


(a)  These  are  mills  with  OoUom  Jigs. 

uniform  length  for  all  their  sieves;  eleven,  of  which  1  uses  Collom  jigs,  use 
shorter  sieves  for  fine  than  for  coarse  stuff;  and  thirteen  are  irregular  in  this 
matter. 

Eittinger  limits  the  length  of  jig  sieves  at  36  inches  for  coarse  stuff  and  24 
inches  for  fine.  Kunhardt  gives  900  mm.  (36  inches)  for  coarse  and  700  mm. 
(28  inches)  for  fine.     The  maximum  length  found  by  the  author  was  48  inches 

on  coarse  jigs. 

§  450.  Number  op  Strokes. — In  general,  the  greater  the  number  of  strokes, 
the  greater  will  be  the  capacity  of  the  jig,  but  a  certain  time  is  needed  for  de- 
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veloping  the  full  effect  of  the  stroke,  and  this  limits  the  speed.  The  time 
needed  is  less  for  a  short  stroke  than  for  a  long  one  and,  consequently,  the  jigs 
with  short  strokes  use  a  larger  number  of  strokes  per  minute.  In  fact  the  speed 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  the  considerations 
which  affect  the  latter  indirectly  affect  the  former.  For  a  further  analysis  of 
the  stroke,  see  §  478. 

Beferring  to  Table  283^  practice  seems  to  divide  the  mills  into  three  groups. 
First,  those  which  increase  the  speed  rate  from  the  coarse  jigs  toward  the  fine, 
but  have  moderate  speed  throughout.  There  are  twenty-four  of  these,  includ- 
ing Mills  9,  10,  15,  16,  17,  24,  25,  27,  28,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  38,  39, 
40,  41,  43,  86,  87,  88  and  92.  Second,  those  which  increase  speed  toward  the 
fine  jigs,  but  use  high  speed  throughout ;  there  are  three  mills  in  this  group  (20, 
26  and  29).  Third,  those  which  use  practically  a  uniform  speed  throughout; 
there  are  nine  mills  in  this  group  (13,  14,  18,  21,  22,  44,  46,  47,  48).  It  will 
be  seen  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  mills  belong  to  the  first  class,  which 
agrees  with  European  practice,  as  shown  in  Table  291,  and  also  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  Two  out  of  the  three  in  the 
second  class  use  lead  shot  on  the  sieves.  Five  out  of  the  nine  in  the  third  class 
use  Collom  jigs.  The  Anchor  mill  at  Park  City,  Utah,  formerly  used  400  pul- 
sions per  minute  of  f  inch  each  on  the  4-mesh  sand,  and  544  of  ^  inch  each  on 
the  finest  sizes.    These  are  the  fastest  speeds  found  by  the  author. 

It  is  customary  to  decide  upon  the  speed  of  a  jig  when  the  mill  is  designed. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  decide  upon  the  best  rate  of  pulsations.  Table 
290  gives  a  summary  taken  from  Table  283,  showing  the  average  number  of  pul- 
sations per  minute  as  well  as  the  ranges  for  the  different  sizes  ranging  from 
coarse  to  fine  for  all  except  the  Collom  jigs.  The  averages  appear  to  the  author 
to  be  well  suited  for  adoption. 

Table  291  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  foreign  practice  as  recommended  by 
authorities  or  found  in  the  mills.  It  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
rates  are  below  the  average  rates  found  by  the  author,  especially  on  the  finer  jigs. 

The  speeds  used  in  the  Collom  jigs  are  given  in  Table  292.  The  pulsions  of 
the  Collom  jig  are  slower  than  those  of  the  others,  because  the  mechanism  re- 
quires longer  time  to  get  through  its  cycle  of  action.  There  is  no  range  of 
speeds  in  the  individual  mills,  probably  because  there  is  not  sufficient  range  of 

TABLB  290. — SUMMARY  OF  THE  NUMBEB  OF  8TB0KES  OF  JIOS  FBOM  TABLE  283, 
FOB  DIFFEBENT  SIZES  OF  FEED  ON  ALL  EXCEPT  COLLOM  JIGS. 


Maximum  grain 
of  feed  lies  be- 

Number of  Jigs 

Number  of  Strokes  per  Minute. 

tween  these 
mameters. 

Considered. 

Lowest. 

Hig^iest 

Average. 

Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  siie  fed  is  known.                     1 

Hm. 

64-» 

e 

96 

176 

180 

8»-l« 

18 

100 

178 

181 

Ift-S 

88 

80 

960 

144 

S-4 

80 

116 

968 

176 

4-8 

81 

180 

860 

886 

%-\ 

14 

186 

400 

860 

1-0 

8 

810 

884 

981 

Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  sise  fed  is  unknown,  being  fed  by  later 
spigots  of  dassiflers.    The  sise  given  is  that  fed  to  the  claasifler. 

16-8 

8 

180 

160 

14T 

8-4 

4 

180 

810 

m 

4-8 

86 

140 

400 

887 

8-1 

18 

141 

816 

818 

1-0 

8 

8B0 

400 

886 
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sizes,  but  by  comparing  Mill  13  with  the  others  it  is  clear  that  the  Collom  jigs 
in  that  mill  must  be  run  slowly  because  they  treat  coarse  material. 

§451.  Length  of  Stroke,  ok  the  Amount  of  Throw. — ^The  throw  is  ad- 
justed according  to  some  arbitrary  rule  when  the  jigs  are  set  up.  The  man- 
ager yaries  the  throw  from  time  to  time  until  the  jigs  are  doing  their  best  worL 

TABLE  291. — ^LENGTH  AND  NUMBER  OF  STROKES  USED  IN  FOREIGN  PRACTICE. 


Antbority. 


Bittinger'*  (fe^Qmmpe) 
Linkenbach'* 


Kunhardt" . 
ComniAiisi'^ 


] 


OUrk**    (Pnlbnun,  ( 
1880) 1 

Henry^v  (Pnibram*  j 
18n) " 

Bandolphs*      (Claua- 
thalX 


Sice  of 

Grain 

Fed. 


Mm. 

6-8 
8(M» 
18-8 

6-8 

>^ 

1-4).8S 
45-80 
18-8 

9 

82-16 

»-6 

8-0 

17.88^.88 

1.0-0 


Number 
ofBtrokea 

Minute. 


80-190 
110-180 
110-180 

180 

160-180 

75 

186 
100-110 
110-190 
150-800 

140 
160-190 

180 

100 

800 
100-180 
180-180 


Lenerth 
of  Stroke. 


Mm. 
88-80 

76 

60 

85 

80-18 
186 

ioS3o 

50-40 
1&-10 

05 
8.6-8 

69 

40 
6.6-4.4 

80 

18 


ikuthority. 


Vesln  (a)  (Mechemich) 


Udner**  (Sala). 
m5meke*«(6).. 


B10moke*>  (LintorO  • . 


KocbM 
MiU). 


(Gotteogabe. 


Kocb  **.(  Hammer  • 
waaobeMiU) 


Mouohet^* 
Hill) 


(Vaucroo 


Siseof 
Grain 

Number 
ofStrokes 

Fed. 

Minute. 

Mm. 

14 

80 

1.86 

910 

4 

IPO 

1 

860 

^ 

ieo-800 

80 

15-11 

106 

4-8 

100 

80-86 

66 

11-S 

06 

^ 

880 
110 

Mi 

180-800 

in 

800-880 
160 

9.8-8 

100 

1-0 

800-4UO 

Length 
afStrokei 


Mm. 

51 

6 

84-30 


185 

S8 

9 

90 

60 

8 

88 

18-6 

16 
6-10 


(a)  Prirate  oommunioatlon.    (6)  Lohmannsfeld  mill. 
TABLE  292. — ^NUMBER  OF  THROWS  ON  COLLOIC  JIGS. 


MiU  No. 

Siae  of  Grains  Fed. 

Throws  per  Minute 

for  both  Coarse 

and  Fine. 

Coarsest  Jig. 

Finest  Jig. 

18 

Mm. 

19.1  to  18.7 

8  to  0  (Ist  spigot.) 

4.76  too  (1st  H^got.) 

Mm. 

6.85  too 

8  too  (last  spigot) 

1.17  too 

84 

146 

184  to  186 

85 

44,46,47.48.... 

It  is  not  usual  to  make  any  further  change  after  the  conditions  of  best  work 

have  been  once  established^  unless  a  radical  change  is  made  in  the  work  of  the 

• . 

J* 

Considerations  which  affect  the  amount  of  throw  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  coarser  the  grains,  the  greater  must  be  the  throw,  because  coarse 
grains  settle  faster  than  fine  grains  and  require  a  higher  velocity  of  current  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  water  to  lift  them. 

(2)  The  heavier  the  grains,  the  greater  the  stroke  should  be  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  the  last  case. 

(3)  A  deeper  bottom  bed  or  higher  tail  board  on  the  jig  will  generally  call 
for  a  longer  stroke,  because  there  is  more  resistance  to  be  overcome. 

(4)  If  the  amount  of  clearance  space  around  the  plunger  is  large,  a  longer 
stroke  will  be  needed  than  if  it  is  small,  to  make  up  for  the  leak. 

(5)  A  plunger  that  is  smaller  than  the  sieve  will  require  its  stroke  lengthened 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution ;  half  the  size  will  require  twice  the  stroke. 

(6)  If  there  is  any  constriction  in  the  water  passage  between  the  plunger  and 
the  sieve,  as  in  the  Collom  jig,  a  longer  stroke  will  be  required  to  overcome  the 
resistance. 

(7)  We  may  say  in  a  general  way  the  less  hydraulic  water  used,  the  longer 
must  be  the  stroke,  but  since  hydraulic  water  contributes  to  pulsion  and  sub- 
tracts from  suction,  while  increased  stroke  contributes  to  both  pulsion  and  suc- 
tion, it  follows  that  increasing  the  hydraulic  water  is  not  equivalent  to  increas- 
ing the  stroke. 
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(8)  Although  in  §  450,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  number  of  strokes 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  stroke,  practically  in  concentrating,  the  number  of 
strokes  is  settled  in  the  design  of  the  mill  and  the  mill  man  suits  the  length  of 
stroke  to  the  work  he  has  to  do.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  two  are 
inter-dependent  one  on  the  other  within  certain  limits.     This  has  been  shown 

mathematically    by    Rittinger,    who   has    derived    the    formula  — -^ — =F 

as  applying  to  a  setzpumpe  where  the  plunger  is  the  same  size  as  the  sieve  and 
has  no  clearance.  In  this,  n  is  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute;  H  is  the 
length  of  stroke  in  inches,  that  is,  twice  the  radius  of  the  plunger  arm ;  and  V 
is  the  velocity  of  water  in  inches  per  second  required  to  hold  the  whole  bed  in 
suspension,  whatever  that  may  be,  but  is  a  constant  on  any  given  jig  fed  with  a 
given  size  of  feed.  It  is  clear  from  the  equation  that  as  n  increases,  H  must  de- 
crease, and  vice  versa^  in  order  to  give  the  constant  value  of  V  desired.  This 
formula  might  be  made  applicable  to  modern  jigs  by  introducing  an  individual 
coe£Scient  for  every  jig,  which  should  correct  for  plunger  clearance  and  any  dif- 
ference between  the  area  of  the  plunger  and  sieve.  • 

§  452.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  mill  man  must  judge  of  the  conditio^  of 
his  jig  by  the  appearance  and  feeling  of  its  whole  bed,  and  must  vary  hydraulic 
water  or  throw  of  the  plunger  or  some  other  adjustment,  until  he  gets  it  right. 
The  whole  bed  must  be  loose  and  soft  during  pulsion,  so  that  the  fingers  will 
settle  into  it  without  any  effort  as  into  quicksand,  and  when  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  have  reached  the  sieve  a  decided  suction  will  be  felt  on  the  return  strokes. 
The  particles  in  the  top  layer  must  be  lifted  during  pulsion  and  yet  the  pulsion 
must  not  be  so  strong  as  to  cause  boiling  or  the  breaking  through  of  large  water 
currents  in  spots,  nor  the  suction  so  strong  as  to  cause  hardened  banks  which 
the  pulsion  finds  difficulty  in  softening.  There  is  far  more  danger  of  these 
adverse  conditions  in  fine  jigging  than  in  coarse.  Where  the  jig  is  run  with  a 
bottom  bed  which  is  put  on,  then  in  order  to  get  the  best  action  of  suction  the 
bottom  bed  should  be  lifted  during  pulsion. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  m  the  words  of  Mr.  Carkeek,  "If  the  corners 
and  edges  of  the  whole  bod  are  right,  the  middle  will  take  care  of  itself." 

The  amount  of  throw  in  the  mills  visited  by  the  author  is  given  in  Table 
283.  Foreign  practice  is  shown  in  Table  291.  To  help  the  mill  man  to  judge 
the  amount  of  throw  required  by  the  different  sizes  of  feed,  computations  have 

TABLE   293. — SUMMARY   OP   THE   LENGTH   OP   STROKE   OP   JIGS    COMPUTED   PROM 

TABLE    283. 


The  Maximum 

Grain  of  Feed  Lies 

between  these 

Diameters. 


Number  of 
Jigs  Con<«id- 

ered.  (1st 
sieve  only.) 


Diameter  of  Ifazimum  Grain 
in  Feed. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Average. 


Length  of  Strolce  on  First 
Sieye. 


Highest. 


Lowest, 


Average. 


Ratio  of  Aver- 
age Stroke  to 
Average  Siae 
of  Grain. 


Jigs  in  which  the  maxlmam  siae  fed  is  known. 


Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

64  to  89 

5 

54.0 

88.1 

41.67 

101.6 

88.1 

67.04 

1.68 

88  to  Iff 

11 

95.4 

18.0 

91.56 

80.1 

26.4 

49.95 

9.88 

16  to  8 

88 

16.0 

8.8 

11.76 

60.8 

18.7 

86.48 

8.10 

8to  4 

96 

8.0 

4.4 

6.81 

48.4 

9.5 

93.47 

4.06 

4to  8 

98 

4.0 

9.1 

8.08 

41.8 

1.50 

14.84 

4.78 

9to  1 

18 

9.0 

1.29 

1.71 

19.1 

8.97 

18.97 

7.18 

Ito  0 

8 

0.01 

0.64 

0.78 

6.86 

8.07 

4.76 

6.88 

Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  size  fed  is  unknown,  being  fed  by  later  spigots  of  classiflers.    The  sise  given  is 

that  fed  to  the  classlfler. 


16to8 

8 

11.1 

11.1 

11.10 

88.1 

10.1 

97.51 

9.48 

8to4 

8 

4.5 

4.5 

4.M> 

26.4 

15.9 

90.18 

4.47 

4to9 

83 

4.00 

9.8 

9.91 

88.1 

0.79 

10.15 

8.49 

9tol 

19 

9.00 

1.99 

1.80 

12.7 

8.17 

7.41 

8.98 

ItoO 

9 

0.91 

0.64 

0.77 

6.85 

1.68 

8.97 

5.16 
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been  made  showing  the  relation  of  the  throw  to  the  size  of  feed  as  found  in  the 
mills.    The  results  of  computations  are  given  in  Table  293.    In  preparing  this 

TABLB  294.^-GAPACITT,  HYDRAULIC  WATER  AND  POWER  FOR  JIGS  IN  AMERICAN 

MILLS. 


_% 

» 

H 

la 

Siaeof 
Feed. 

Capecity 
84£ars. 

TODl. 

(a)  100-190 
99 
68 

Net  ATM 

of  each 

Sieve. 

Capacity 
per 

SquareFViot 

84  Hours. 

Hydraulic 
Water  per 
94  Hours. 

Hydraulic 
Water  per 

Square 
Foot  per 

Minute. 

Water 

Used 

per  Tod 

of  Ore., 

Horw  . 
Power 
Required 

10 
14 

10 
11 

1 
8 

6 
9 
8 
8 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
1 
1 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
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8 

8 

8 
8 
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Mm. 

18.7-0 

88.8-9.5 

9.5-0 

10-7 

7-5 

5-»>l^r8Jfr« 

8-0 

»-0 

8-0 
4.60-8.48 
3.48-1.89 
1.98-0 
1.88-0 
0.64-0 
0.64-0 

6-D 

8q.  Feet. 
6.000 
5.666 

5.666 
8.648 
8.648 
8.648 
8.408 
8.408 
8.408 
8.111 
8.607 
9.597 
9.607 
9.607 
9.866 
4.081 
5.668 
8.687 
8.687 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.888 
8.888 
8.888 
4.960 
4.860 
4.500 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
7.000 
6.104 
6.194 
5.194 
6.194 

6.194 
5.194 
5.194 
5.194 

6.194 
6.194 
5.194 
6.194 

Tons. 

8.00-9.60 

8.61 

6.99 

Oallons. 
(a)  400,000 

OaUoos. 
88.988 

Tods. 
15.89 

(b)6 

17 

98,648 
10,T» 
10,779 
88,648 
88,549 
88,648 
88,549 
40,000 
40,000 
86,000 
80,000 

8.  lis 

0.688 
0.686 
1.009 
1.099 
1.007 
1.608 
8.666 
9.074 
9.840 
9.006 

(0 

• 

81 

19 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

6 

6 

15 

15-90 

19-16 

10-19 

10-18 

10-18 

18 

18 

16 

11m 

!!» 
11^ 

10 
90 
18 

8 

5 

90 

18 

10 

6 

8.6 

8.4 

9.875 

4.0 

1.54 

0.96 

0.77 

0.77 

0.84 

0.99 

0.88 

0.46 

0.65 

1.88 
1.88-1.76 
1.06-1.89 
1.00-1.90 
1.00-1.90 
1.60-1.80 

4.94 

4.94 

1.80 

9.14 

9.14 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

1.48 

1.98 

1.16 

0.77 

0.48 

1.98    ] 
1.64    •{ 
0.96 
0.68    ] 

0.16    • 
0.89    • 
0.15    • 
0.96    • 

18.90 
16.88 
18.94 
16.64 

8 

1 

86 

88,000 

10.600 

18,000 
76,000-100,000 
60,000-76,000 
60,000-60,000 
40,000-60,000 
80,000-60,000 
80,000-40,000 

1.686 
0.668 
0.897 
4.696-6.197 
8.8r6-4.896 
8.064-8.876 
8.778-8.479 
8.0684.479 
8.18S-4.167 

10.48 
8.78 
9.U8 
94.88 
16.08 
16.90 
17.06 
16.16 
18.97 

98 
88 

8-0 

6.7-8.6 

8.6-8.1 

8.1-1.6 

1.6-G.91 

0.91-0 

0.01-0 

40-86 

96-16 

Over  18 

18-16 

15-9 

9-6 

6-4 

4-0 

44) 

4-0 

8.5-0 

8.6-0 

9.6-0 

96.4-11.1 

4.76-0 

4.T6-0 

4.78-0 

4.76-0 

4.78-0 
4.76-0 
4.76-0 
4.78-0 

8.89-0 
1.78-0 
1.80-0 
1.17-0 

AbcNit'M 

M 
U 
M 
M 
1 

(d)l 

SI 

je 

44 

,,  ,, , 

48 

(e)  89,000 

89,000 
(«)  88,689 

98.689 
(e)  16,687 

16,687 
{«)  15,199 

15,198 
(6)15,096 

10,681 

7,886 

(6)18,880 

11,996 

5,804 

(6)11,790 

10,444 
7,696 

<'>  J2? 
9,881 

6,800 

(6)4.879 
4.879 

(6)8.147 
8.147 

(6)8.881 
9.981 

(6)9.081 
9.081 

(6)9.019 
1.408 
0.961 

(6)1.789 
1.610 
0.776 

(6)1.676 
1.806 
1.080 

(6)1.164 
1.946 
0.848 

[  18.84 

18.87 

i-    8.98 

[  81.11 

•  64.96 
>  87.88 
-  68.64 

•  86.88 

(a)  Tliese  are  for  10  hours  instead  of  84.  (6)  The  other  }ii?  of  this  mill  also  uses  6  horse  power.  Cc)T1ie  three 
Jifts  of  MiU  16  use  94  horse  power  each,  (d)  All  the  Jign  of  this  mill  use  1  hone  power  each,  (a)  In  thia  mJil 
the  quantities  are  xiven  for  the  separate  sieves  of  each  Jiic. 

table  from  Table  283^  only  the  first  sieves  of  the  jigs  were  considered^  and  such 
jigs  as  had  the  area  of  the  plunger  much  less  than  that  of  the  sieve,  were  omitted. 
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The  first  column  simply  serves  to  throw  the  jigs  into  clasfies.  The  second 
column  etates  the  number  of  sieves  that  were  considered  in  each  class.  The 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  columns  give  respectively  the  highest,  the  lowest  and  the 
average  maximum  grain  fed  to  any  of  those  jigs.  The  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
columns  give  respectively  the  highest,  the  lowest  and  the  average  length  of  stroke 

TABLE  895.- 
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on  the  jiga  of  each  class.  The  ninth  gives  the  ratio  of  the  average  throw  to  the 
average  tuameter.  la  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  the  last  column  shows  that  for 
the  largest  sizes  the  throw  can  be  only  a  little  more  (1.6  times)  than  the  diame- 
ter of  the  grain,  but  that  for  the  fine  sizes  it  has  to  be  much  larger  (6.5  times). 
The  intermediate  sizes  are  graded  from  the  smaller  toward  tne  larger.    The 
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lower  part  of  the  table  shows  the  same  thing,  but  the  ratios  are  of  less  weight 
since  the  jigs  considered  are  those  treating  later  spigots  of  the  classifier,  and 
the  ratios  are  based  on  the  maximum  sizes  fed  to  the  classifier  and  not  on  those 
fed  to  the  jigs. 

Foreign  practice  regarding  the  length  of  stroke,  as  shown  in  Table  291, 
appears  in  every  case  to  fall  within  the  ranges  given  by  the  author  for  American 
mills.    The  averages  seem,  however,  to  be  a  little  higher,  especially  on  coarse 

jigs-  ^   , 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  throw  used  on  the  several  sieves  of  a  multi-sieve 

jig,  the  majority  of  the  mills  gradually  diminish  the  throw  on  the  later  sieves, 

owing  to  the  lighter  bottom  bed.    For  these  amoimts  the  reader  is  referred  to 

Table  283. 

The  smallest  throw  recorded  by  the  author  is  ^  inch  on  the  last  two  sieves  of 
the  No.  5  jig  in  Mill  29.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  mill  has  a  very  small 
stroke  throughout  and  the  number  of  strokes  is  among  the  highest. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  the  amount  of  throw  on  the  CoUom  jigs 
would  be  large,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  plunger  as  compared  to  the  sieve 
and  to  the  constriction  in  the  passage  between  them.  The  table  shows  this  not 
to  be  true,  however,  as  these  three  factors  appear  to  be  offset  by  the  low  height 
of  the  tailboard  and  the  high  velocity  of  the  stroke,  and  in  8om«  cases  by  the 
larger  quantity  of  hydraulic  water,  so  that  their  throw  is  not  above  the  average. 

§  453.  Hydraulic  Water  Quantity. — In  general,  jigs  treating  coarse  stuff 
require  more  water  than  those  treating  fine  stuff,  because  larger  grains  settle 
faster  and  because  water  can  pass  up  in  a  small  number  of  large  interstices 
with  much  less  friction  than  in  a  large  number  of  small  interstices,  even  though 
the  total  sectional  area  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  because  larger  dis- 
charge orifices  are  required  above  and  below. 

The  variation  in  the  quantity  of  hydraulic  water  is  more  used  for  regulating 
the  jigging  work  from  hour  to  hour  than  any  of  the  other  three  frequently  used 
adjustments,  viz.:  rate  of  concentrates  discharge,  thickness  of  bottom  bed  and 
in  some  cases  the  rate  of  feed. 

Some  of  the  considerations  which  affect  the  work  are  as  follows:  Increase 
of  water  decreases  suction  and  lessens  the  hutch  product;  decrease  of  water  in- 
creases suction  and  with  it  the  amount  of  hutch  product.  Again,  increase  of 
water  increases  pulsion,  while  decrease  diminishes  it.  When  sized  products 
are  jigged,  the  less  the  suction  the  better ;  hence  a  larger  quantity  of  hydraulic 
water,  if  it  can  be  afforded,  will  make  the  jig  work  quicker  and  better.  When 
sorted  products  are  jigged,  much  suction  is  desirable;  hence,  hydraulic  water 
will  naturally  be  diminished.  When  first  spigot  products  or  natural  products 
containing  mixed  sizes  and  gravities  are  jigged,  a  conflict  of  interests  occurs. 
The  presence  of  large  grains  of  heavy  mineral  makes  for  little  suction  and  much 
hydraulic  water,  while  the  presence  of  fine  ore  makes  for  much  suction  to  draw 
it  down  into  the  hutch.  ;  A  usual  otompromise  seems  to  be  to  use  rather  a  large 
throw  to  the  plunger  to  g<^i  the  suction,  and  rather  a  large  quantity  of  hydraulic 
water  to  soften  up  the  whole  bed  and  favor  the  settling  of  the  large  grains.  In 
other  words,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  fines  than  to  the  coarse  because  of  the 
two  the  coarse  grains  can  best  take  care  of  themselves.  Probably  the  best  plan 
of  all  is  to  use  a  sieve  and  added  bottom  bed  so  coarse  that  thie  whole  concen- 
trates shall  go  into  the  hutch  and  then  run  the  jig  with  diminished  hydraulic 
water  and  strong  suction. 

In  regard  to  the  water  quantities  to  be  used,  exact  rules  cannot  be  given,  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  water  will  depend  upon  the  area  of  the  sieve,  the  number 
of  sieves,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore  fed,  the  number  and  length  of  the 
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strokes  and  the  height  of  the  tailboard.  The  final  regulation  must  be  according 
to  the  appearance  and  feeling  of  the  whole  bed  as  previously  described  under 
length  of  stroke.  However^  to  give  a  general  idea^  the  quantities  used  by  some 
of  the  jigs  in  the  mills  are  shown  in  Table  294^  and  data  from  the  literature  in 
Table  295,  and  to  better  serve  for  comparison,  the  amounts  have  been  reduced 
to  gallons  per  minute  per  square  foot  of  sieve  area,  and  to  tons  of  water  per 
ton  of  ore.  The  following  facts  from  the  table  on  American  mills  are  note- 
worthy : 

The  amount  used  varies  from  10,500  gallons  per  24  hours  on  a  three-sieve 
jig  of  Mill  25  to  400,000  gallons  in  10  hours  on  the  five-sieve  jig  of  Mill  10. 
The  average  of  all  is  about  65,000  gallons  per  jig  per  24  hours.  The  average  of 
all  except  Mill  10  is  about  34,000  gallons  in  24  hours. 

The  amount  per  square  foot  of  sieve  area  varies  from  0.528  gallon  per  minute 
in  Mill  17  to  22:22  gallons  in  Mill  10.  The  average  of  all  is  3.635  gallons. 
The  hydraulic  water  used  per  ton  of  ore  varies  from  8.76  tons  in  Mill  25  to 
54.98  tons  in  Mill  48.  The  average  of  all  is  19.85  tons.  Considering  the 
water  per  square  foot  of  sieve  area,  the  Missouri  blende  jig  (Mill  10)  appears 
as  if  it  were  extraordinarily  lavish  in  water,  while  the  Lake  Superior  finishing 
jigs  (Mill  48)  appear  as  if  they  were  economical;  but  if  the  quantity  of  ore 
treated  is  taken  into  account,  the  former  is  shown  to  be  economical  on  account 
of  its  high  capacity,  while  the  latter  are  the  most  lavish  of  all,  owing  to  their 
low  capacity. 

Table  295,  obtained  from  various  authorities,  most  of  whom  represent  foreign 
practice,  shows  figures  which  come  well  within  the  ranges  given  by  the  author 
for  American  mills.  The  average  of  water  used  per  ton  of  ore  appears  to  be 
somewhat  lower. 

It  would  seem  best  to  use  as  clear  water  as  possible.  Thus,  Mill  28  has 
found  that  at  times,  without  any  apparent  cause,  on  the  fine  jigs,  the  whole  beds 
become  as  hard  as  boards,  and  of  course  the  crude  ore  coming  on  passes  over 
into  the  tailings.  To  remedy  this,  they  have  sometimes,  if  the  water  that  was 
fed  to  the  jigs  was  at  all  slimy,  introduced  clear  wjater  instead  of  the  slimy 
water,  the  latter  being  removed  by  unwaterers. 

For  economy  of  water.  Mill  22  uses  the  overflow  of  the  box  classifier  as 
hydraulic  water  for  the  No.  2  jigs. 

§  454.  Capacity  of  Jigs. — By  this  is  meant  the  quantity  of  crude  ore  that 
can  be  handled  in  a  given  time.  It  is  infiuenced  by  a  number  of  considera- 
tions which  will  now  be  taken  up.  The  width  of  the  sieve  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  capacity  is 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  width ;  a  jig  with  double  the  width  would  have  double 
the  capacity.  This  is  not  quite  true,  since  all  jigs  have  a  strip  of  about  1  inch 
width  on  each  side  where  poorer  work  is  done  and  this  counts  more  against 
capacity  on  a  narrow  sieve  than  on  a  wide  one. 

The  capacity  increases  as  the  length  increases,  but  not  nearly  in  proportion 
thereto,  and  if  longer  and  longer  sieves  were  tried  a  length  would  soon  be  reached 
where  further  addition  would  gain  nothing.  The  length  of  a  sieve  affects  the 
capacity  in  this  way:  The  act  of  jigging  removes  the  mineral  grains  from  the 
top  layer  and  deposits  them  in  the  bottom  bed  of  heavy  concentrates.  The 
concentrates  are  removed  by  automatic  discharge  or  by  passing  into  the  hutch. 
The  rate  of  settling  of  the  mineral  grains  varies  from  the  heavy,  compact,  pure, 
cubical  grain,  which  settles  from  the  top  layer  almost  immediately,  requiring 
perhaps  only  five  or  ten  pulsions  and  suctions,  to  the  fiat  scales  and  the  included 
grains  which  settle  slowly,  requiring  a  large  number  of  strokes.  It  follows  that 
the  longer  the  sieve  the  more  of  these  grains  will  be  caught,  but,  on  the  otheor 
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hand,  each  additional  inch  of  length  catches  less  than  the  previous  one,  while 
it  calls  for  its  full  quantity  of  hydraulic  water.  To  partially  overcome  this 
difficulty  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  using  a  series  of  sieves,  instead  of  one  very 
long  one,  for  where  a  series  of  sieves  is  used  the  hydraulic  water,  amount  of 
throw,  depth  of  the  bottom  bed  and  other  adjustments  can  be  varied  to  suit  the 
conditions  in  that  stage  of  the  reparation.  As  a  rule,  the  second  sieve  receives 
less  hydraulic  water  and  less  pulsion  and  depends  more  on  suction,  the  third 
more  still,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  series  of  sieves  give  a  series  of  products 
graded  in  quality  from  rich  to  poor. 

If  a  jig  is  overdriven,  the  head  end  simply  becomes  solidified  by  .the  grains 
which  come  faster  than  the  jig  can  assimilate  them,  and  the  whole  of  the 
hydraulic  water  has  to  come  up  near  the  tail  end,  causing  violent  boiling  and 
ruining  the  work  of  the  jig.  Great  length  of  sieve  aggravates  this  condition. 
With  coarse  work  this  fast  feeding  may  become  allowable  by  using  longer  stroke 
of  the  plunger  and  more  hydraulic  water,  but  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
increasing  capacity  on  the  fine  jigs,  because  the  longer  stroke  is  not  allowable, 
neither  is  greatly  increased  hydraulic  water. 

The  area  of  the  sieve  surface  is  an  important  factor  in  the  capacity  of  jigs, 
as,  within  certain  limits,  the  length  and  width  are  probably  to  some  extent 
interchangeable,  that  is  to  say,  the  capacity  is  proportional  to  the  area,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  a  sieve  24X24  inches  (576  square  inches),  would  give  as 
good  or  better  results  than  a  sieve  19.2X30  inches  (576  square  inches),  on  the 
same  quantity  of  ore,  owing  to  the  more  deliberate  rate  of  working  and  the  more 
even  bottom  bed  due  to  the  shorter  sieve.  The  manufacturer,  however,  if  making 
a  sieve  24  inches  wide  would  probably  make  it  40  inches  long,  more  or  less,  and 
thus  gain  the  capacity  due  to  length  and  area.  This  is  probably  because  it  costs 
more  to  make  a  wide  jig  than  a  long  one  and  a  wide  jig  necessitates  a  taller 
structure. 

The  quality  of  the  separation  affects  the  capacity ;  that  is  to  say,  a  jig,  to  do 
good  work,  cannot  be  hard  driven,  but  must  be  run  moderately,  because  the 
particles  must  be  separated  more  perfectly  and  require  more  time.  The  slow 
driven  jig  may  use  higher  quantity  of  water  per  ton  of  ore  treated,  but  does  not 
always  do  so. 

The  size  of  the  grains  affects  capacity  as  follows:  Jigs  working  upon  coarser 
grains  have  higher  capacity  than  those  working  on  finer.  This  is  because  of 
the  longer  plunger  movement  that  can  be  used  on  coarse  jigs,  which  causes  a 
particle  to  settle  farther  in  a  stroke,  and  because  of  the  lesser  number  of  grains 
to  be  separated  in  a  vertical  column.  For  example,  when  jigging  J-inch  grains 
with  a  tailboard  4  inches  high,  the  whole  bed  is  only  16  grains  high,  and  if  the 
bottom  bed  of  coarse  concentrates  is  half  of  that,  a  grain  of  mineral  has  to  settle 
only  a  distance  equal  to  eight  of  its  diameters  in  order  to  find  itself  among  the 
concentrates.  If,  however,  the  grains  are  ^  inch  in  diameter,  the  whole  bed 
will  be  80  grains  high  and  the  heavy  grain  has  to  pass  below  forty  other  grains 
before  it  finds  itself  among  the  concentrates.  The  amount  of  plunger  throw, 
and  the  number  of  them  cannot  be  increased  sufficiently  to  bring  the  speed  of 
separation  of  the  fine  grain  up  to  that  of  the  coarse. 

§456.  Boils  and  hard  banks  are  very  troublesome  conditions  which  occur 
only  on  very  fine  jigs  and  limit  their  capacity.  The  hard  bank  forms  from  the 
suction  which  felts  the  particles  together ;  the  boils  are  little  craters  or  holes  in 
the  bank,  which  give  vent  to  the  upward  current  due  to  pulsion,  so  violently  in 
spots  that  the  principles  of  good  jigging  are  seriously  interfered  with.  The 
mill  man  finds  himself  perplexed  and  obliged  to  select  a  mean  course  between 
the  various  evils.  A  thick  bottom  bed  of  coarse  concentrates  and  a  thin  top 
layer  are  most  favorable  conditions  for  avoiding  the  bard  bank  and  boils.     It 
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will  be  necessary  to  look  carefully,  however,  that  the  bottom  bed  does  not  run 
to  waste  over  the  tailboard.  If  strong  suction  is  used  to  draw  down  the  values, 
the  hard  bank  is  thereby  made  a  maximum;  mild  suction  must,  therefore,  be 
used.  If  much  plunger  tlirow  is  used,  the  boils  are  increased ;  little  throw  must, 
therefore,  be  used.  If  a  moderate  number  of  strokes  is  used  with  little  throw, 
the  rate  of  jigging  is  very  small ;  the  mill  man  therefore,  will  increase  the  num- 
ber. A  high  number  of  strokes  must,  therefore,  be  used,  in  order  to  get  more 
work  done. 

The  per  cent,  of  concentrates  in  the  ore  affects  the  capacity  of  a  jig,  the 
higher  the  per  cent,  the  less  the  capacity.  This  is  because  when  the  concentrates 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  jig  stuff,  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  away  fast 
enough  for  high  capacity,  even  though  they  are  removed  as  fast  as  possible  by 
both  hutch  and  automatic  discharge,  and  also  because  the  larger  proportion  of 
concentrates  forms  a  heavier  whole  bed  from  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  lift 
out  the  gangue. 

It  may  be  further  said  that  the  method  by  which  the  concentrates  are  removed 
will  affect  the  capacity.  Skimming  gives  the  least;  automatic  discharge  alone 
is  second;  the  hutch  only  is  probably  third  and  the  automatic  discharge  and 
hutch  is  probably  most  rapid.  Varying  conditions,  however,  may  cause  some 
change  in  this  order. 

The  capacity  is  influenced  by  the  ease  of  separation.  Where  two  minerals  to 
be  separated  are  of  widely  different  specific  gravity,  they  separate  rapidly  upon 
the  sieve  and  make  high  capacity  possible.  Where  the  minerals  are  in  coarse 
crystals  and  break  clean  and  free  without  included  grains,  even  though  their 
specific  gravities  are  not  far  apart,  high  capacity  is  attainable.  The  treatment 
to  get  as  easy  a  separation  as  possible,  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  product  to  be 
jigged.  If  a  sizea  product  is  jigged  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to 
have  little  suction,  the  separation  takes  place  at  an  extraordinary  speed.  If  a 
sorted  product  is  treated  with  a  coarse  sieve,  a  coarse,  thick  bottom  oed,  a  thin 
top  layer,  and  little  water,  making  much  suction,  the  treatment  will  be  rapid 
even  with  moderately  fine  jig  stun.  The  finer  tiie  bottom  bed  and  the  finer 
the  sieve,  the  slower  will  the  treatment  be.  Where  the  jig  stuff  is  fine,  a  thick 
top  layer  particularly  makes  slow  jigging.  In  jigging  the  product  of  the  first 
spigot  of  a  classifier  or  a  natural  product,  the  method  to  be  pursued  to  get  the 
best  capacity  has  already  been  inaicated  in  §  453  under  hydraulic  water. 

The  height  of  the  tailboard  affects  the  capacity  by  midcing  it  greater  as  the 
height  is  diminished,  but  a  tailboard  of  moderate  height  must  be  used  for  good 
work. 

Irregularity  of  feed  is  a  great  source  of  loss  of  capacity.  Over  feeding  spoils 
the  work;  under  feeding  wastes  time.  The  feed  of  jigs  should  be,  therefore, 
regulated  to  make  it  as  even  as  possible. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  capacity  of  sieves  for  jigging;  there  are  so  many 
ways  of  increasing  capacity,  some  of  which  are  employed  here  and  others  there ; 
there  are  so  many  grades  of  difficulty  in  the  problem,  some  very  easy,  others  very 
difficult  of  solution;  and  there  are  so  many  grades  of  good  and  bad  work,  one 
of  which  is  called  standard  in  one  place,  another  in  another  place.  The  results 
as  far  as  obtained  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  294.  The  fifth  column  gives 
the  total  capacity  of  the  whole  jig,  which  ranges  from  120  tons  in  10  hours  in 
Mill  10  to  2f  tons  in  24  hours  in  Mill  48.  The  decrease  from  coarse  jigging  to 
fine  jigging  is  well  shown  in  Mills  21,  44  and  48.  Since  some  jigs  nave  large 
sieve  area  and  others  sanall,  column  No.  7  has  been  computed  in  order  to  get  a 
comparative  figure  and  gives  the  capacity  per  square  foot  of  sieve  per  24  hours, 
whicn  ranges  from  0.15  ton  in  Mill  48  to  9.60  tons  in  Mill  10,  while  the  most 
of  them  are  between  0.50  and  2.00  tons.    The  large  capacity  of  Mill  10  is  due. 
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first  to  the  fact  that  although  the  gravities  of  the  sphalerite  and  gangue  are 
near  one  another,  the  crystallization  is  coarse,  breaking  easily  to  free  sphalerite 
and  gangue  with  little  included  grains,  which  can  be  jigged  in  coarse  sizes;  sec- 
ond, to  the  coarse  sieve  that  is  used,  making  a  very  free  working  open  bottom 
bed;  and  third,  to  the  large  sieve  area.  No  scheme  of  saving  the  finest  slime 
ore  has  yet  been  adopted. 

The  small  capacity  of  the  finishing  jigs  of  Mill  48  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  jigging  fine  stuff  with  heavy  gangue  and  are  coaxing  out  the  last  of  the  light, 
flaky,  frizzly  leaf  copper.  None  but  the  most  careful  and  deliberate  treatment 
could  succeed  here;  it  is  probably  the  most  difficult  product  for  jigging  that  is 
to  be  found. 

To  illustrate  the  very  high  capacity  of  the  class  of  jigs  to  which  those  of 
Mills  9  and  10  belong,  Table  296  is  given  as  the  average  work  of  a  six-compart- 
ment No.  1,  or  roughing  jig,  with  sieves  30X42  inches,  when  treating  the  under- 
size  of  a  9-mm.  screen.  This  table  is  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Tutty  and  Mr. 
Henry  Faust  (private  communication).     For  the  No.  2,  or  finishing  jig,  with 

TABLE  296. — CAPACITY  OF  BLENDE  JIGS  OP  SOUTHVTEST  MISSOUBI. 


Amount  of  Zinc 
in  the  Ore. 

Capacity  of  Jig 
per  10  Hours. 

A.mount  of  Zinc 
in  the  Ore. 

Capacity  of  Jig 
per  10  Hours. 

% 

5 
10 

Tons. 
150 
125 

* 

80 
80 

Tons. 

100 
80  to  90 

six  compartments,  each  24X42  inches,  the  average  capacity  is  50  tons  in  10 
hours,  of  which  as  much  as  25  tons  may  be  turned  out  as  clean  concentrates. 
Working  at  the  above  capacities,  the  tailings  should  be  free  from  mineral  and 
the  loss  in  slimes  should  be  small. 

Table  295  sums  up  notes  and  opinions  of  authorities  upon  foreign  practice. 
Unfortunately,  the  data  are  not  complete  and  comparisons  cannot  be  readily 
made,  but  in  general,  it  corresponds  to  the  facts  found  by  the  author  in  American 
mills. 

§456.  Power  Used  in  Jigging. — This  may  be  divided  into  and  discussed 
under  the  following  heads: 

Work  of  Lifting  Sand, — During  pulsion  the  whole  bed,  including  the  bot- 
tom bed  and  the  top  layer,  are  opened  up  and  held  in  suspension,  making  large 
interstices  through  which  the  upward  moving  water  passes.  The  lowest  grains 
may  not  be  lifted  at  all;  the  top  grains  are  lifted  the  most;  others  are  lifted 
according  to  their  position,  more  toward  the  top,  less  toward  the  bottom.  A 
rough  computation  of  this  work  may  be  made  by  estimating  the  distance  the 
water  moves  up  and  the  weight  of  sand  held  in  suspension,  and  we  have  weight 
multiplied  by  distance  equals  work. 

Work  of  Drawing  the  Returning  Water  Down  through  the . interstices  in  the 
whole  bed  and  the  sieve  cloth  is  a  case  of  friction  of  water  flowing  through 
small,  irregular  and  crooked  pipes.  If  the  top  layer  and  bottom  bed  were  of 
one  size,  this  might  be  approximately  computed,  but  where  these  vary,  the  value 
can  only  be  obtained  by  some  empirical  method.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  return  stroke,  the  work  is  little  or  even  zero, 
and  it  increases  till  it  becomes  probably  one  of  the  greatest  elements  in  the  total 
consumption  of  power  by  the  jig. 

The  Friction  on  the  Jig  Walls  and  Sieve  Cloth,  Due  to  Moving  the  Large 
Mass  of  Water. — The  large  area  of  section  and  the  slow  speed  of  the  water  make 
this  a  small  quantity.  The  smallest  movement  with  hignest  speed,  in  Mill  29, 
is  400  pulsions  of  6.0156  inch.     The  total  pulsions  are  6J  inches,  or  pulsions 
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and  suctions  12^  inches  per  minute.  The  greatest  movement  with  moderately 
slow  speed,  in  Mill  39,  is  140  strokes  per  minute  of  4  inches  each,  which  gives 
560  inches  for  pulsion  and  1,120  inches,  or  93  feet  per  minute  for  pulsion  and 
suction  together.  This  particular  jig,  however,  gives  a  much  larger  figure  than 
any  other.  As  the  passage  is  crooked  and  its  shape  irregular,  this  friction  prob- 
ably cannot  be  computed.  These  figures  also  show  why  a  coarse  jig  uses  more 
power  than  a  fine  one. 

The  Oscillatory  Action, — There  is  in  a  plunger  jig  a  definite  oscillation  of 
the  water,  consisting  of  a  downward  movement  on  the  plunger  side,  with  an 
upward  on  the  sieve  side,  followed  by  the  return  or  upward  on  the  plunger  and 
downward  on  the  sieve  side.  This  oscillation  has  a  definite  period  of  time  for 
it  to  take  place,  due  to  gravity,  and  if  the  plunger  were  so  speeded  as  to  conform 
to  this  time,  the  forward  work  would  be  nearly  restored  by  the  return  work. 
Practically,  the  rate  of  oscillations  is  much  greater  than  that  of  gravity,  and 
the  machine  works  out  of  harmony  with  this  vibration  and  its  work  is  increased 
in  consequence.     No  value  exists  of  this  work,  but  it  is  probably  not  large. 

Inertia  of  Starting. — A  certain  amount  of  work  is  used  in  accelerating  the 
velocity  of  the  great  mass  of  water  from  the  dead  point  of  the  eccentric  to  half 
stroke.  The  power  so  used  is  given  back  to  the  piston  during  the  retardation 
in  the  remaining  half  stroke,  leaving  probably  a  balance  of  no  work  performed. 

Friction  of  the  Piston  on  the  Water. — A  certain  amoimt  of  work  is  expended 
in  overcoming  this.  It  increases  as  the  clearance  decreases.  If  the  hydraulic 
water  is  fed  in  above  the  plunger,  this  friction  will  be  greater  upon  the  up 
stroke  than  upon  the  down  stroke. 

Mechanical  Friction  of  the  shaft  in  its  boxes,  of  the  eccentrics  and  of  the  belt, 
will  be,  under  best  conditions,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole  power  expended. 

This  analysis  of  the  power  used  in  jigging  is  practically  unexplored  ground 
and  no  figures  exist  to  give  values  to  the  different  contributing  parts.  Lump 
figures  are  given  as  obtained  from  the  mills,  in  Tables  294  and  295.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  jig  in  Mill  10,  which  uses  5  horse  power,  all  lie 
between  J  and  2  horse  power.  The  figures  given  for  Mill  21  and  from  Gates 
catalogue  both  show  that  coarser  jigs  require  more  power  than  finer,  owing  to 
the  greater  distance  traveled  by  the  piston  per  minute. 

Habermann®^,  gives  results  of  a  dynamometer  test  of  the  power  consumed  by 
jigs  at  Przibram,  as  shown  in  Table  297.  Ellis  Clark,  Jr.^*,  states  that  accord- 
ing to  a  dynamometer  test,  a  two-sieve  jig  at  Przibram  in  1881,  jigging  28-mm. 
grains,  with  4-mm.  sieve  holes,  with  sieves  1.26  m.  long  by  0.65  m.  wide,  and 
with  140  strokes  per  minute  of  65  mm.  each,  consumed  2.437  horse  power. 

TABLE  297. — POWER  FOR  JIGS  AT  PRZIBRAM  IN   1879. 


Number  of 
Sloves. 

Size  of  Sieve. 

No.  of  Throws 
per  Minute. 

Amount  of 
Throw. 

Horse  Power 
Required. 

4 
2 

Inches. 
15x84 
lSz81 

200 
100.  . 

Mm. 
« to  8     ' 
18 

2.86 
1.64 

Fraser  &  Chalmers  use  in  computing  new  work  (private^  communication) : 
For  a  1-sieve  jig,  1^  horse  power;  for  a  2-sieve  jig,  2  horse  power;  for  a  3-sieve 
jig,  2i  horse  power;  for  a  4-sieve  jig,  3  horse  power;  and  they  add  15%  for  fric- 
tion of  shafting,  slip  of  belts,  etc. 

Rittinger  estimates  that  jigs  require  -^  to  -^  horse  power  per  square  foot  of 
surface.    This  figure  is  lower  than  any  of  the  above. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  required  to  drive  a  jig  depends  upon 
the  area  of  the  sieves,  the  height  of  the  tailboard,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  jig- 
ging stuff,  the  length  of  stroke  and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute. 
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§457.  Life  op  Jigs. — ^This  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the  design^  the 
solidity  of  the  construction^  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  handled,  and  also 
in  the  case  of  iron  jigs  upon  the  acidity  of  the  ore  and  water. 

Wooden  Collom  jigs  at  Lake  Superior  were  used  nearly  continuously  for  12 
years  for  24  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  were  still  doing  good  work, 
but  needed  to  be  replaced.  Cast-iron  jigs  were  put  in,  and  have  been  used  six- 
teen y^ars  and  are  still  in  good  order.  Lake  Superior  practice  lays  off  a  stamp 
head  and  all  its  jigs  for  repairs  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  above  figures 
should  be  somewhat  reduced,  for  actual  working  time. 

Kunhardt  gives  for  European  practice  that  wooden  jigs  last  in  good  condi- 
tion from  8  to  10  years,  working  11  hours  per  day. 

Jigs  require  but  few  repairs  aside  from  the  sieves,  the  wear  on  them  being 
slight.  Quotations  of  the  cost  of  repairs  from  four  mills  are  as  follows:  Mill 
10,  $25  per  jig  per  year;  Mill  16,  no  repairs  in  years;  Mill  24,  very  small ;  Mill 
31,  $16  per  year. 

§  458.  Cost  of  Jios. — Mill  22  reports  that  Harz  jigs  purchased  cost  $200, 
of  which  $90  is  for  iron  work.  This  figure  probably  applies  to  three-compart- 
ment jigs  and  does  not  include  freight.  A  home  made  jig  can  be  made  for  $115. 
Best  pine  cost  $20  to  $22  per  thousand  at  this  mill. 

Mill  30  reports  for  making  four  two-compartment  Harz  jigs,  twelve  three- 
compartment  and  sixteen  four-compartment: 

Iron  work  at  factory $8,087.00 

Freiffht 806.« 

Lumber,  80,400  feet  at  fSi.SO  per  thousand 061.50 

Labor  OQ  88  Jigs 8,070.00 

Total  for  »  Jigs $6,878.05 

Average  for  one  jig 814 .  81 

Mill  15  reports  the  cost  of  four-compartment  Harz  jigs  at  $200  each. 
All  of  the  jigs  above  mentioned  are  wooden  jigs  with  wooden  frame& 
§  459.  Labob  for  Running  Jigs. — This  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  jig  is  run;  if  it  is  fed  and  discharged  automatically,  it  does  not  need  so 
much  labor.  Table  298  gives  the  labor  for  running  jigs  with  fixed  sieves.  In 
Mill  12  there  are  ten  movable  sieve  jigs  and  Harz  jigs,  and  they  use  six  mean 
per  10  hours  at  90  cents  per  man.  For  the  labor  for  hand  jigs  see  §  374.  In 
regard  to  European  practice,  Linkenbach  allows  one  man  for  three  4-sieve 
jigs.    Blomeke  states  that  one  man  can  attend  two  machines  where  the  feed 

TABLE    298. — LABOR    FOR    RUNNING    JIGS. 


MiU 

No. 

Men  per  Shift 

Number  of 
Jigs. 

Cost  per  Man. 

Mill 
No. 

Men  per  Shift. 

Number  of 
Jigs. 

OottperMan. 

10 

18 

20 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
4 

2 

0 

12 
16 
14 
12 
13 
14 

1  2.60 
4.00 
8.00 
1.60 
1.80 
8.00 

81.... 

82.... 
84.... 
86. ■ . . 
40.... 
48.... 
86. ■ . . 

2 

(o)2 

2 

2 

1 

(6)1 

14 

20 
82 
20 
18 
28 
6 

J  $4.00 

1   8.50 

8.80 

22 

24 

90 

27     ... 

8.60 
8.80 
8.60 
8.00 

28 

2.75 

(a)  Thej  alao  do  the  oiling,    (fr)  He  also  attends  the  revolving  acsreeos  and  the  cleaning  Jig. 

and  products  are  moved  automatically^  or  two  men  to  one  machine  where  these 
have  to  be  wheeled  by  hand.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  quality 
of  the  labor  employed  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  affecting  the  quality  olF 
the  work  done  by  the  jig. 

Limit  of  Sizes  Jigged. — There  are  three  limits  to  be  considered  in  jigging: 
(1)  The  coarsest  size  jigged,  (2)  the  finest  size  jigged,  (3)  the  range  of  sizes 
jigged  by  any  one  jig.    The  first  two  of  these  are  given  in  Table  299. 
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TABLE  299. — COARSEST  AND 

FINEST  SIZES  FED  TO 

JIGS. 

i 

Baageof 
SisMFedto 

Range  of 
SisesFed 

Kind  of  Product  Fed 

i 

Range  of 
SisesFedto 

Range  of 
Sixes  Fed 

Kind  of  Product  Fed 

«_           WIS A.      ^KM    ■ 

g 

theOoaraest 

to  Finest 

to  Finest  Jig. 

a 

the  Coarsest 

to  Finest 

to  Finest  Jig. 

?. 

Jig. 

Jig. 

s 

Jig. 

Jig. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

^m 

10 

18.7-0 

S.ltM) 

Hutches  of  jig. 
Undersise  of  trommeL 

SI 

Orer  18 

8.5-0 

Last  spigot  of  cbMsifier. 

18 

19.1*18.7 

6.8&^ 

88 

Oyer  18 

8.0-0 

II                     »i 

14 

88.8-0.5 

0.5-0 

Uodersiie  of  screen. 

88 

18.7-7.0 

8.8-0 

U                                            M 

15 

Over  18.4 

8.8-0 

Last  spigot  of  classifier. 

84 

15-13 

8.0-0 

t«                                            •• 

16 

80-10 

8-0 

Undersiae  of  ti'ommel. 

85 

Orer  16 

8.5-0 

M                                          M 

17 

10-7 

»^ 

Overilow  of  classifier. 

86 

18.7-7.0 

8.8-0 

*•                            u 

^ 

6.4-4.7 

1.5-0 

Undersise  of  trommeL 

88 

88.1-48.8 

1.5-0 

U                                          H 

f] 

4.6-8.48 

0.64-0 

Last  spigot  of  classifier. 

89 

64-88.1 

8.5-0 

II                                          M 

8£ 

Over  'Ji 

1M> 

*t  "^^                II 

40 

80-7 

8-0 

M                                          ■• 

83 

7 

84) 

M                                            M 

41 

16.0-0.5 

8.8-0 

M                                         M 

04 

10-7 

8-0 

II                                                M 

I  Spigots  of  classifier  and 

48 
48 

18.7-6.4 
85.4-11.1 

"i'.aii"' 

Hut<diesof  Jip.* 

U                      M 

95 

6-0 

8-0 

•<     tailintfs  of  trunking 
(    macnme. 

44 

46 

76.SM) 
4.76-0 

(a)  1.00-0 
1.17-0 

96 

6.7-«.6 

0.014) 

Last  spigot  of  classifier. 

47 

9S.4-0 

1.80-0 

II                      tt 

87 

88.1-86.4 

8-0 

II  "^^                •% 

48 

4.76-0 

1.17-0 

II                      11 

88 

40-86 

8-0 

14                                                II 

86 

04S.5 

80-60  mesh. 

OTcrsiie  of  trommsL 

89 

6-4 
86-15 

8.5-0 
8-0 

•«                     11 

88 
98 

Spigot  of  dassifler. 

an 

Oversise  of  trommeL 

ia)  This,  and  prohablv  the  three  foUoirlng  have  a  real  mairi*"""*  diameter  of  not  over  0.5  mm.,  although 
they  have  passed  through  Jig  sieves  of  the  sues  named.    (6)  Through  0.546  slot  on  0.88  square  hole. 

§  460.  The  Coarsest  Size  Jigged  in  a  mill  depends  upon  the  prfection  with 
which  the  mineral  is  unlocked,  upon  the  amount  of  graded  crushing,  sizing,  jig- 
ging and  re-treatment  of  middlings,  and  finally^  in  a  few  eases,  upon  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  grains  that  a  jig  can  treat  on  account  of  the  high  speed  of  water 
currents  necessary  for  coarse  stuff,  and  the  consequent  excessive  power  required. 
The  more  perfectly  the  heavy  mineral  is  unlocked  and,  therefore,  the  less  included 
grains  there  are  found  in  the  feed  to  the  jig,  the  coarser  may  the  feed  be.  Mills 
27,  28,  30,  38,  39  and  43  are  instances  of  cases  where  a  sufficient  amount  of  heavy 
mineral  is  unlocked  to  make  the  coarse  jigging  indicated  worth  while,  and 
thereby  save  some  of  the  loss  in  slimes  which  would  be  caused  by  finer  crushing. 
Mill  40  tried  a  one-sieve  jig  on  stuff  ranging  from  20  up  to  50  mm.,  in  order 
to  save  some  preliminary  crushing,  but  it  was  found  that  the  concentrates  had 
too  much  gangue  attached. 

The  above  instances  illustrate  the  higher  limit  of  feed  size  used  when  graded 
crushing,  sizing  and  re-treatment  of  middlings  is  practised.  Mill  10  is  an  in- 
stance where  the  whole  treatment  takes  place  upon  one  jig  without  any  sizing 
whatever,  and  without  any  re-crushing  of  middlings.  The  ore,  which  is  un- 
locked very  freely,  is  all  crushed  to  12.7  mm.  in  order  to  equalize  the  losses  be- 
tween included  grains  on  the  one  hand  and  slimes  on  the  other. 

The  coarse  jig  in  Mill  44  is  an  expedient  for  saving  the  large  nuggets  of  cop- 
per from  the  clean  ups  of  the  steam  stamp  mortars,  and  they  also  incidentally 
save  a  lot  of  small  copper. 

As  to  the  maximum  size  of  grain  that  a  jig  will  treat  satisfactorily,  a  figure 
cannot  be  given  positively.  Mill  44  is  an  instance  where  jigging  76-mm.  (3- 
inch)  stuff  is  considered  worth  while,  even  where  the  largest  lumps  do  not  move. 
It  is  probable  that  the  desired  result  would  be  better  attained  if  the  76-mm. 
material  was  screened  in  a  trommel  with  25-mm.  holes,  the  oversize  hand  picked 
and  the  undersize  jigged.  In  fact  this  is  practically  the  treatment  given  to 
similar  stuff  in  Mill  47.  Some  authorities  nave  given  the  maximum  size  that 
can  be  jigged  as  follows:  Eunhardt,  32  mm.  as  usual  European  practice  and 
64  mm.  at  Lintorf ;  Davies,  41.3  mm.  (If  inches) ;  Linkenbach,  30  mm.;  Rit- 
tinger,  64  mm.;  Le  Neve  Foster,  26.4  mm.  (1  inch).  Hand  picking  is  used  on 
stuff  which  is  too  coarse  to  be  jigged.  Some  ideas  on  the  lower  limits  of  hand 
picking  have  been  given  in  §  366. 
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§  461.  The  Finest  Size  Jigged. — In  the  greater  part  of  the  mills  this  is  not 
goveraed  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  ore  or  the  extent  to  which  graded  crushing, 
graded  sizing  and  graded  jigging  are  used,  but  by  the  finest  stuff  that  a  jig  is 
able  to  treat.  The  jig  has  proved  such  a  perfect  separator,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is 
fed  with  sizes  down  to  its  limit  of  good  work  and  often  beyond  that  point.  The 
taiUngs  of  jigs  treating  fine  classifier  products,  unless  they  are  worked  slowly, 
with  open,  free-working  bottom  beds,  and  thin  top  layers,  which  is  usually  not 
the  case,  contain  too  much  of  value,  but  the  mill  man  has  done  all  he  can  with 
the  apparatus  at  command,  so  lets  the  tailings  go  to  waste.  Yanners,  Wilfley 
tables  or  slime  tables,  are  fed  with  the  slime  sorts  that  are  too  fine  for  the  jigs. 

Table  299  names  the  products  fed  to  the  finest  jigs  in  thirty-five  of  the  mills. 
Since  many  of  these  are  the  later  spigot  products  or  overflows  of  classifiers,  the 
author  is  unable  to  state  the  exact  maximum  size  of  grain.  They  are  quite  fine ; 
a  number  of  them  are  not  over  0.25-mm.  maximum  grain,  and  are  mostly  mixed 
products,  ranging  from  a  maximum  grain  down  to  very  fine  particles,  and  in 
some  instances  even  down  to  the  finest  silt. 

The  author,  in  his  computation  for  a  hydraulic  classifier,  has  taken  the  ground 
that  the  overflow  should  contain  all  the  quartz  of  0.25  mm.  diameter  and  less. 
This  places  the  feed  to  the  finest  jigs  as  containing  quartz  of  0.25  mm.  diameter, 
and  other  minerals  of  those  diameters  which  are  equal  settling,  under  free  settling 
conditions,  with  0.25-mm.  quartz. 

The  authorities  give  the  minimum  products  fed  to  jigs  as  follows :  Kunhardt, 
seldom  below  1  mm. ;  Davies^  0.79  mm.  (^  inch) ;  Linkenbach,  0.25  nmi. ; 
Le  Neve  Foster,  0.5  mm.  (-^^j-inch).  At  Clausthal  two  classes  of  graded  slime 
between  the  sizes  of  1  mm.  and  0.5  mm.  were  formerly  treated  on  jigs.  Experi- 
ment upon  central  discharge  slime  tables  5.5  m.  in  diameter,  however,  showed 
that  the  latter  had  greater  capacity,  better  separation  and  less  cost,  and  they 
were,  consequently,  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  Bellom  claims  that  on  sands 
between  0.5  and  0.25  mm.,  jigs  have  greater  capacity  than  tables,  cost  less,  use 
less  power  and  are  easier  managed,  but  preliminary  sizing  of  feed  must  be  more 
perfect,  and  they  cause  more  attrition  and,  hence,  more  loss.  This  last  view 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  practice  in  this  country. 

§  462.  Ranges  of  Sizes  Fed  to  a  Single  Jig. — These  have  already  been  given 
and  somewhat  discussed  in  §  285  for  all  jigs  treating  trommel  products.  A  few 
points  which  relate  more  closely  to  the  work  of  jigs  should  be  noted. 

The  smallest  range  of  sizes  shown  in  Table  283,  was  in  Mills  27  and  28,  and 
the  largest  in  Mills  9  and  10.  In  Mill  27  a  decision  has  recently  been  reached 
that  there  are  too  many  trommels  and  instead  of  making  eight  sizes  between 
38.1  mm.  and  2  mm.,  it  is  proposed  to  make  only  three  or  five.  In  the  words 
of  the  superintendent:  "Close  sizing  is  entirely  a  question  of  ore  and  gangue. 
With  the  heavy  ore  of  Mill  27  it  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  consequently  a  detri- 
ment, since  it  causes  an  increased  loss  in  slimes." 

Close  sizing  always  has  the  advantage  where  it  is  desired  to  do  very  perfect 
work,  for  when  it  is  used  the  whole  bed  is  very  open  and  free  for  the  passage  of 
water  and  in  consequence  a  very  perfect  layering  takes  place,  and  when  the 
concentrates  are  of  rather  low  specific  gravity,  or  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  included  grains  or  middlings  of  low  specific  gravity,  such  products  may  be 
saved  to  better  advantage. 

Sieve  scales  of  many  of  the  mills  have  larger  gaps  in  them  at  the  coarse  end 
than  would  perhaps  be  allowed  for  the  best  separation,  because  the  whole  tail- 
ings of  the  coarser  jigs  go  to  re-crushing  machines  to  unlock  the  included  grains, 
and  then  to  reconcentrators.  The  few  grains,  then,  which  may  find  their  way 
into  the  first  tailings,  because  the  sieve  scale  is  not  suflBciently  close  to  save  them, 
all  have  a  chance  to  be  saved  later.     The  loss  from  re-crushing  these  few  grains 
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is  insignificant,  while  the  saving  of  multiplication  of  trommels  and  jigs  to  gain 
a  perfect  sieve  scale  may  be  very  large. 

As  has  been  already  shown  in  §  293,  there  are  some  imperfections  in  the  work 
of  trommels,  so  that  the  range  of  sizes  in  the  jig  feed  is  somewhat  greater  than 
would  be  indicated  by  the  sizes  of  holes  in  the  limiting  trommels.  In  the  case 
of  classifiers,  however,  their  work  is  much  more  imperfect  (see  §  352),  there 
being  practically  no  classifiers  which  do  not  allow  very  small  particles  to  dis- 
charge with  the  larger  sizes  and  as  a  consequence  the  range  of  sizes  in  the  feed 
to  jigs  treating  classifier  products  is  quite  large. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  fines  when  jigging  natural  products  or  classified 
products,  the  following  sizing  tests  and  assays  are  given: 

In  Mill  40,  treating  Gagnon  ore,  all  the  spigots  of  the  No.  1  or  Carkeek 
classifier  are  jigged  together,  Goodale**  found  that  the  tailings  of  the  jigs  doing 
this  work  assayed  2.7  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  1.66%  copper,  and  yielded  to 
sizing  the  results  given  in  Table  300.  Efforts  were  made  to  improve  this  by  put- 
ting two  classifiers  side  by  side,  giving  each  half  the  work  to  do,  also  by  substi- 
tuting an  Evans  classifier,  but  with  no  better  results. 


TABLE  300. — SIZING 

TEST  OF  JIG  TATTJNQS  AT  MILL  40. 

Sizes. 

Percent  of  Ma- 
terial. 

Assay  in  Silver. 

Assay  in  Ck>pper. 

On  10  mesh ................  r  - 

8.9 
12.65 
45.80 
18.19 
10.00 
4.05 
4.70 

Ouuces  per  Ton. 
8 

2.5 
2.3 
2.4 
2.4 
8.0 
7.0 

^.5 

1.2 

1.37 

1.S5 

1.78 

1.85 

4.00 

Through  10  on  20  mesh 

Through  20  on  40  mesh 

Through  40  on  60  mesh 

Through  60  on  80  mesh 

Through  80  on  100  mesh 

Throuflrh  lOO  mfxih t  -•  t -  - 

In  Mill  39,  treating  ore  from  the  Gray  Rock  mine,  each  spigot  product  was 
treated  on  a  separate  jig.  Goodale*^  found  that  the  jig  tailings  assayed  2.85 
ounces  silver  per  ton,  and  1.41%  copper,  and  yielded  to  sizing  and  assaying  the 
results  given  in  Table  301.  Sizing  tests  from  other  mills  given  by  Qoodale, 
show  practically  the  same  results. 

In  Mill  25  ore  containing  limestone  and  galena,  after  passing  through  a 
6-mm.  round  hole,  is  jigged  without  any  sizing  on  No.  1  jigs.     The  sizing  tests 

TABLE   301. — SIZING  TESTS   OP   JIG   TAILINGS   AT   MILL    39. 


SIses. 

Percent  of  Ma- 
terial. 

Assay  in  Sliver. 

Assay  in  Copper. 

On  10  mesh 

9.9S 

17.66 

46.06 

10.36 

8.»7 

4.16 

6.88 

Ounces  per  Ton. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.86 
2.98 
9.00 
2.00 
8.44 

0.86 
1.21 
1.18 
1.18 
1.16 
1.86 
9.68 

Through  10  on  90  mesh 

Through  90  on  40  mesh 

Through  40  on  60  mesh 

Through  00  on  80  mesh 

Through  80  on  100  mesh 

Through  100  mesh 

and  analyses  of  the  feed  and  products  are  given  in  Table  302.    The  coarse  con- 
centrates of  this  jig  are  quite  rich  in  lead,  but  the  author  has  no  figures  on  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  them.     Other  results  from  the  same  jig  as  obtained  by 
Munroe  and  given  in  Table  303,  show  oflf  the  assays  better. 
Munroe  also  gives  Table    304,  for  the  No.  2  jig  of  Mill  25. 
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TABLE  302. — SIZING  TESTS  OF  FEED  AND  PBODUCTS  OF  JIG  NO.  1  IN  MILL  25. 


Siies. 

rensenc  ok 
MeteriAL 

Assay  in  Lead. 
Percent. 

Feed  to  the  Jig. 

Thrn^ighf  mm.  on 4  mm 

S.O 
41.8 
86.0 
81.8 

**   ^      A        **          **   1        *^ 

»i           1        **         **   W      ** 

It            1^      **          **  7     ** 

Hutch  product  as  ceuffht  bj  e 

box  classifier. 

On  6^  mm 

11 
6 
18 
SO 
88 

79.4 
S9.8 
88.6 
14.1 
17.2 

Thramrh  I^  mm.  pn  14  mm ^ r  ^ ......... . 

**          W      **         **    Jh      ** 

«i        jr      tt       t»  fv     M 

•♦        1?     tt        "o^    *♦ 

^                                **   '**    * *" 

Tellings  Of  the  jig.                                                    | 

Tbrouffli 6  mm.  on  1   mm...... 

60.9 
89.6 
10.8 

l.OB 
0.91 
2.86 

M        1     **      **  1^    ** 

«•            tX     »•         M     S^     •» 

7*                        **               •...••..•• ••■••.... 

TABLE  303. — ^MUNBOE's  SIZING  TESTS  ON  THE  NO.    1   JIG  OF  MILL  25. 


Siae. 

Percentage  of 

Feed  in  Each 

Slae. 

Lead  in  Feed. 

Lead  in  Hutch 
Product. 

Lead  inCoanie 
Ooncentrates. 

Lead  In 
Tailings. 

Mm. 
6  tol 
1   toU 

41.1 

99.6 

9.8 

1.6 

8.8 

16.8 

Percent. 

6.88 

9.10 

18.81 

18.06 

7.64 

18.88 

Percent 

0 

74.0 
19.8 
14.8 

6.8 
16.4 

Percent. 
16.80 
7.97 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Percent. 
1.06 
0.96 
0.71 
1.09 
1.74 
6.07 

Averasw ... 

8.96 

88.8 

16.64 

1.68 

TABLE  304. — MUNBOE'S  SIZING  TESTS  ON  THE  NO.  2  JIG  OF  MILL  25. 


Siae. 

Percentage  of 

Feed  m 

EaohSlxe. 

Lead  in  Feed. 

Lead  in  Hutch  Work. 

Lead  in 
TaUittgs. 

1st  Sieve. 

9d  Sieve. 

8d  Sieve. 

Mm. 
Over  14 

*to5 

8.9 
48.6 
18.8 
84.S 

Percent. 
40.99 
16.76 
16.4G 
88.66 

Percent. 
>    79.69 

Percent. 
70.84 

Percent. 
41.80 

V 

Psrcentta 

8.94 

1.08 

0.68 

11.97 

Average. . . 

84.76 

Average  ^ff  thnM  bIavab.  ta.oq. 

6.84 

§  463.  AH  the  figures  in  these  tables  show  that  when  jigs  are  treating  either 
classified  products  or  natural  products^  there  is  a  tendency  of  fine  mineral  to  go 
into  the  tailings,  and  by  increasing  the  suction  in  order  to  prevent  this  as  far  as 
possible,  some  of  the  fine  gangue  is  also  suoked  down  into  the  hutch  product. 
The  reason  why  this  is  allowed  is  one  of  expediency.  The  jig  making  hutch 
work  is  a  very  efficient  machine ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  a  large  amount  of  work 
and  saves  a  large  proportion  of  the  fines  for  the  amount  of  mill  floor  it  covers. 
Its  use,  therefore,  saves  cost  of  mill  construction  and  mill  men  have  not  had  at 
hand  any  better  means  of  handling  this  material.  If  some  means  can  be  de- 
vised for  sizing  accurately  at  1  mm.  or  better  0.75  mm.,  sending  all  above  this 
size  to  jigs  and  all  below  it  to  tables  of  the  Wilfley  type,  then  thw  difficulty  will 
be  overcome. 

The  last  hutch  product  of  a  jig  which  has  to  handle  fine  material  vrith  the 
coarse,  must  always  carry  considerable  gangue  if  the  tailings  are  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  limit,  and  this  product  will  need  further  treatment  to  bring 
it  up  in  value. 
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An  example  of  how  successfully  a  jig  may  work,  even  though  it  has  a  very 
wide  range  of  sizes  to  treat,  including  the  finest  slimes,  is  found  in  Southwest 
Missouri  zinc  practice,  of  which  Mills  9  and  10  are  examples.  Here  the  first 
or  roughing  jig  is  fed  with  stuff  ranging  from  9  or  12  mm.  to  0,  and  its  hutch 
products  are  cleaned  on  a  second  or  finishing  jig.  Average  work  of  the  district 
is  to  take  ore  carrying  about  %%  zinc  and  make  tailings  carrying  only  about 
1\%  zinc,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  29  cents  per  ton.  This  is  possible  because 
the  blende  is  in  large  coarse  crystals  and  is  in  large  measure  unlocked  from  the 
gangue  by  coarse  crushing.  The  coarse  crushing  does  not  make  much  slimes. 
The  jigs  are  run  with  coarse  sieves,  so  that  they  have  open,  free-working 
bottom  beds  and  suction  has  full  play  to  save  the  fine  ore. 

A  foreign  example  of  the  application  of  similar  treatment  is  found  in  Corn- 
wall where,  according  to  Kunhardt,  the  practice  exists  of  making  only  two  sizes 
between  32  and  3  mm.,  in  dressing  copper  pyrites  with  a  rock  gangue,  where 
concentrates  of  a  very  poor  grade  answer  the  commercial  requirements ;  also  at 
the  dressing  works  at  Lauremburg  in  Nassau,  in  the  treatment  of  an  ore  of 
argentiferous  galena  and  blende,  with  a  siliceous  gangue.  The  results  from  the 
jigging  of  this  material  are  reported  to  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Another  instance  is  at  Lautenthal,  where  only  two  sizes,  32  to  13.3  mm.  and 
13.3  to  2  mm.^  are  made  in  separating  blende  from  quartz,  using  jigs  with  two 
compartments.    The  details  are  as  follows: 

site  of  feed.... 8S.  tolS.Smm.  IS.StoSmm. 

8ise  of  sieve  hole 6.5  mm.  2  mm. 

"BsAf^t  of  feed  apron 45  mm.  88  mm. 

Height  above  the  sieve  of  inverted  dam  of  the  discharge.  85  mm.  15  mm. 

Length  of  j)luDfi;er  strolce 40nmL  80mm. 

Number  or  strokes  per  minute 140  180 

Capacity  per  hour 1|  cubic  meters.  If  cubic  meters. 

Quality  of  bottom  bed Hard.  soft. 

Quality  of  tailings Contain  some  clean  blende.  Contain  veiy  little  dean 

blende. 

§464.  Minimum  Difference  in  Specific  Gravity  of  Minerals  to  bb 
Separated. — As  has  already  been  stated,  the  greater  the  difference  in  specific 
gravity  the  easier  is  the  separation,  and  conversely,  the  nearer  the  gravities  are  to 
each  other,  of  two  minerals  that  are  to  be  separated,  the  more  difficult  is  the  sepa- 
ration. For  example,  minerals  that  are  as  near  to  each  other  as  blende  (specific 
gravity  4),  and  pyrite  (specific  gravity  5),  are  difficult  to  separate  by  jigging, 
and  indeed  their  separation  at  all  may  depend  on  their  mineral  aggregation  and 
fracture.  If  they  are  perfectly  unlocked  from  each  other  and  are  in  roundish 
grains,  then  they  can  be  separated.  If,  however,  the  pyrite  is  more  in  fiattish 
grains,  and  the  blende  in  roundish,  then  they  cannot  be  separated,  since  roundish 
grains  settle  faster  than  fiattish  grains.  If  the  pyrite  is  in  roundish  grains 
and  the  blende  is  in  fiattish,  then  they  are  easily  separated. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  these  two  minerals,  various  processes, 
such  as  roasting  followed  by  jigging,  roasting  followed  by  magnetic  treatment, 
and  others  are  used,  not  only  for  separating  blende  from  pyrite,  but  also  from 
siderite  and  barite.     Some  of  these  processes  are  described  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

Bibliography  of  Jigs. 
This  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XV. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LAWS  OF  JIGGING. 

§  465.  The  action  of  the  currents  in  the  beds  of  the  various  types  of  jigs  will 
now  be  considered: 

In  the  Harz  or  plain  eccentric  jig,  pulsion  is  given  intermittently,  alternating 
with  suction,  and  the  times  devoted  to  them  are  about  equal. 

In  the  accelerated  jig,  pulsion  is  given  intermittently,  but  its  time  interval 
is  considerably  shorter  than  that  of  the  alternating  suction. 

In  the  pulsion  jig,  pulsion  is  given  intermittently,  but  the  intervening  times 
are  devoted  to  repose,  in  which  settling  can  take  place  undisturbed  by  suction. 

In  the  siphon  separator  (Heberwdsche)  the  pulsion  is  continuous,  with  no 
breaks  for  either  suction  or  repose. 

In  all  these  types  of  jigs,  the  pulsion  current  acts  under  hindered  settling 
conditions,  and  will  now  be  considered.  The  laws  affecting  the  suction  current 
will  be  taken  up  later. 

§466.  Hindered  Settling,  General  Principles. — This  is  where  particles 
of  mixed  sizes,  shapes  and  gravities,  in  a  mass,  free  to  move  among  themselves, 
are  sorted  in  a  rising  current  of  water,  the  rising  current  having  much  less 
velocity  than  the  free  settling  velocity  of  the  particles,  but  yet  enough  so  that 
the  particles  are  in  motion.  The  arrangement  of  the  particles  is  so  positive 
that  if  one  of  them  be  moved  up  or  down  from  its  chosen  companions,  it  will  be 
found,  when  set  free,  to  return  immediately  to  practically  the  same  group  as 
before. 

Hindered  settling  is  affected  by  the  same  qualities  of  both  minerals  and 
liquids  as  free  settling  (see  §354).  It  adds,  however,  the  effect  of  crowding 
grains  together  so  thickly  that  the  spaces  between  them  are  nearly  as  small  as 
they  would  be  in  a  closely  sized  product  piled  in  a  heap.  Every  particle  in  the 
mass  is  poised  in  the  upward-moving  water,  settling  issues  with  those  above  it, 
around  it  and  below  it.  If  a  grain  above  it  has  greater  settling  power  it  quickly 
gets  below,  if  one  below  it  has  less,  it  quickly  rises. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  mixed  sizes  of  any  one  mineral,  quartz,  for  example, 
will  be  to  arrange  them  according  to  size ;  the  largest  grains  will  find  their  way 
to  the  bottom ;  the  smallest  will  rise  to  the  top.  This  order  will  only  be  inter- 
fered with  by  flat  or  elongated  grains  which  will  be  a  little  higher  in  position 
than  their  size  would  seem  to  imply. 

The  effect  upon  mixed  sizes  of  two  minerals  of  two  specific  gravities,  for 
example,  quartz  and  galena,  will  be  to  place  grains  in  groups  which  may  be  said 
to  be  equal  settling  under  hindered  settling  conditions,  but  the  ratio  between 
the  diameters  of  the  quartz  and  galena  in  any  one  of  these  groups,  is  much 
greater  than  that  obtained  under  free  settling  conditions.  This  ratio  is  of 
great  importance,  but  there  seems  no  way  to  get  values  for  it  except  by  direct 
test. 

§467.  Tubular  Classifier  Tests  on  Hindered  Settling. — Tests  were 
made  by  the  author  to  obtain  values  for  these  ratios  and  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject  of  hindered  settling.     For  this  purpose,  a  tubular  classifier  was  designed 
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oil 

,  with  an  overflow. 


of  tlio  form  shown  in  Fig.  345,  which  consists  of  a  tin  oone,  i 
/,  united  to  a  tube  of  glass,  h,  by  a  rubber  connector,  c,  ami 
having  a  water-supply,  d,  regulatud  by  lliti  cock-,  g,  ami  a 
bulb,  e,  joined  by  a  rubber  connector,  h.  If  this  apparatus 
be  filled  with  water,  and  a  sample  of  mixed  sands,  which 
pass  through  a  10-mesh  sieve  (an  ordinaiy  8-ounce  bottle- 
ful  represents  the  quantity  used),  be  charged  gradually  at 
the  top,  and  a  slight  upward  current  of  water  be  admitted 
through  the  tube,  d,  the  sands  will  rapidly  assume  a  condi- 
tion of  approximate  equilibrium.  Here  we  have  sands, 
say,  of  two  specific  gravitii-s,  and  of  sizes  ranging  from  10 
me:^h  to  finest  slimes,  which  are  held  iu  gently-moving  sus- 
pension by  the  slow  upward  current,  and  in  a  crowded  con- 
dition, so  much  so  that  the  voiume  of  sand  in  the  tube  at 
any  given  time  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  volume 
of  the  water.  Tliis  device  is  well  adapted  to  secure  the 
conditions  of  hindered  settling  and  to  deliver  the  samples 
for  study. 

By  means  of  this  classifier,  the  behavior  of  the  minerals 
named  in  Table  257,  each  paired  with  quartz,  was  tested. 

Each  of  these  pairs  was  treated  in  the  classifier  (Fig.  345),  „ . , -,„„„, .  „ 

by  allowing  from  one-half  hour  to  two  hours  for  the  grains 
to  come  to  equilibrium;  and  since  the  larger  part  of  the 
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Flo.  347, — SEPAKATION   OP   QUARTZ    AND     GALENA   BY   TCTBOLAR     CLASSIFIER     AND 
SIEVES. 

sorting  is  done  in  the  first  minute,  we  may  consider  that  the  work  is  completed  in 
half  an  hour.  While  the  sands  are  still  kept  in  gently-moving  Bufipension,  the 
current  is  slightly  slackened  by  means  of  the  cock,  g,  and  the  heavier  grains  are  al- 
lowed to  find  their  way  down  into  the  bulb,  e.  When  the  bulb  is  full,  the  rubber 
connector,  h,  is  pinched  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  the  bulb  is  replaced  with 
a  new  one,  which  has  been  completely  filled  with  water,  care  having  been  taken 
to  remove  the  bubble  of  air  from  the  neck.  In  like  manner  the  second  bulb  is 
filled  and  removed,  and  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  eo  on  until  all  the  sand,  to  the 
finest  slimes,  has  been  drawn  off.  The  finest  silt  will  overflow  above  at  f,  along 
with  a  few  particles  carried  over  by  greasy  flotation.  This  should  be  caught, 
and  may  be  called  the  last  bulb  or  drawing. 

Each  of  these  drawings,  which  were  ten  in  number,  was  carefully  dried,  sized 
in  the  neat  of  sieves  (see  Table  258),  and  note  made  of  the  character  of  each 
size  obtained.  For  example,  the  sizes  in  the  gaiena  series  (see  Fig.  347),  in 
the  fifth  bulb,  were  found  to  be  perfectly  pure  quartz  down  to  the  30-inesh 
sieve.  The  40-meBh  contained  a  little  galena ;  the  50-mesh  was  nearly  all  galena, 
with  8  little  quartz ;  and  all  the  sizes  below  SO-mesh  were  pure  galena. 

The  twelve  pairs  of  minerals  were  all  treated  in  this  way,  and  as  a  means  of 
preserving  the  results,  photographs  vere  taken  of  the  actual  grains  arranged 
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SIQ.  348. — SEPAEATION  OF  QCABTZ  AND  WOLFEAMITE  BY  TDBULAH  CLA3SIFIBB  AND 
SIEVES. 

in  the  form  of  a  graphical  plot.  In  these  photographs  (see  Figs.  346  to  357), 
the  vertical  columns  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  represent  the  Buccessive  bulbs.  The 
horizontal  lines  indicate  groups  of  particles  resting  on  like  sieves. 

§  468.  RES0LT8  OF  THE  TUBULAB  Classifiek  Tests. — Examining  the  plots 
of  the  various  minerals  and  gravities,  we  see  a  general  set  of  features  possessed 
in  common,  but  changing  a  little  with  each  successive  photograph.  First,  we 
have,  in  copper  (Fig.  346).  a  range  of  clean,  pure  quartz  hills  and  also  a  range 
of  clean  copper  hills  and,  between  the  two,  a  valley  almost  destitute  of  grains, 
which  is  widest  a  little  above  the  middle.  In  arsenopyrite  (Fig.  351),  the  val- 
ley is  gone  on  the  lOO-mesh  line  and  we  have  a  plateau  instead.  In  chalcocite 
(Fig.  352),  the  plateau  has  reached  up  to  the  SO-mesh  line.  In  pjrrrhotite 
(Fig.  364),  it  has  reachaSthe  40-me8h  line.  In  epidote  (Fig.  356)  the  plateau 
has  disappeared  below  34-meBh,  and  a  single  wide  range  of  hills  has  taken  its 
place.  The  above  change  of  features  is  due  to  the  difference  in  specific  gravity 
of  the  heavy  mineral.  As  the  specific  gravity  lessens,  the  two  ranges  of  hills 
come  nearer  together. 

Kstimates  were  made  of  the  percentage  of  the  heavy  mineral  in  every  hill 
and  tables  of  them  are  given  in  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  pp.  488  to 
446.    Those  of  galena  are  given  here  in  Table  305  for  illustration. 
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FIG.  349. — BEPAEATION  OF  QUAKTZ  AND  ANTIMONY  BY  TUBOLAB  CLASSIFIEB  AND 
SIEVES. 


TABU   305. — ESTIMATED   P£RCENTAOE   OF   QALENA   TS   THE   HILLS   OF   FIO.    347. 
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The  weights  of  tlie  liills  of  three  bulbs  were  taken  for  all  the  figures  ciwpt 
that  of  magnetite,  and  from  them  the  estimated  weight  of  each  mineral  in  each 
hill  was  ealeulated  by  using  the  percentages  previously  estimated.  Those  for 
galena  are  hero  given  in  Table  300,  for  illustration.  Those  for  all  the  others 
are  given  in  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  pp.  449  to  4C2. 
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TABLB   306. — SBTIUATED   WEIQHTB  OF   QUABTZ   AND  GALENA  IH  THE  HILLS   OF 
FIO.   347. 
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FIO.  351. — SEPARAIION  OF  QDABTZ  AND  ARSENOFYBITE  BY  TOBDLAB  CLASSIFIES  AND 
BJBVB8. 


Having  obtained  all  this  data,  it  waa  poeaible  to  compute  the  hindered  set- 
tling ratios  of  different  minerals,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  (he  diameters  of  thoae 
particles  which  are  equal  settling  under  hindered  settling  conditione.  The 
mode  of  computation,  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  diameters  of  the  particles  of  quartz 
and  galena  in  equilibrium,  for  any  given  column  or  bulb,  may  be  shown  by 
taking  ae  an  example  Fig.  347,  and  buib  No.  5  of  Table  306.  Here  the  average 
diameter  cf  the  quartz  particles  was  obtained  by  multiplying  all  the  quartz- 
weights  for  bulb  No.  5  by  their  diameters,  (obtained  by  taking  a  mean  of  the 
sieve  hole  through  which  they  pass  and  that  on  which  they  rest),  and  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  products  by  the  sum  of  the  weights.  The  galena  figures  for 
i)iilb  No.  T),  treatoil  similarly,  give  an  avrfrage  dinrni'ter  for  the  galena  particles. 
This  diameter  of  quartz  is  then  divided  hy  the  diameter  of  the  galena.  Two 
other  bulbs  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  In  like  manner  computations  were 
made  upon  all  of  the  eleven  minerals,  using  throe  bulbs  for  each,  and  these 
hindered  settling  ratios  are  given  for  all  of  the  minerals  except  magnetite  in 
Table  307. 
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VIQ.  352. — SSFASATION  OF  QUARTZ  AND  CHALCOCITB  BT  TDBDLAB  OLABSIFISB  AND 
SIEVES. 


TABLB  307. — HINDERED  SETTLINa  RATIOS  OB  MULTIPLIERS   FOR  OBTAINING  THB 

DUMETER  OF  THB  FARTICLB  OF  QUABTZ  WHICH  IN  THB  TUBULAR  CLASSIFIER 

WILL  BE    IN    EQUILIBRIUM    WITH   THE    MINEBAL   SPECIFIED. 
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PIO.  353. — SEPARATION  OF  QDARTZ  AND  MAGNETITE  BY  TUBOLAE  CLASSIFIER  AND 


These  hindered  Bettling  ratios  give  us  the  law  by  which  particles  of  different 
minerals  are  separated  under  hindered  settling  conditions.  They  show  that 
under  such  conditions  as  existed  in  the  tubular  classifier  on  grains  between  10 
and  100  mesh,  a  particle  of  galena  will  go  below  every  particle  of  quartz  whose 
diameter  is  less  than  5.842  times  the  diameter  of  the  galena  particle;  a  particl-J 
of  arpenopyrite  will  go  below  every  particle  of  quartz  whose  diameter  is  less 
than  3,737  times  the  diameter  of  the  arsenopyrite  particle,  and  so  on  for  th-j 
other  minerals.  By  comparing  these  hindered  settling  ratios  with  the  free 
settling  ratios  in  Table  261,  we  see  how  much  larger  the  former  are  and,  there- 
fore, how  much  easier  a  separation  may  be  effected  in  the  former  case.  We  also 
see  how  it  is  that  particles  which  are  equal  settling  under  free  settling  condi- 
tions can  be  separated  under  hindered  settling  conditions. 

§  469.  The  idea  of  classification  by  hindered  settling  of  minerals  taken  by 
pairs,  may  be  also  conveyed  by  Fig.  358,  which  represents  the  relative  sizes  and 
positions  in  the  vertical  columns  of  particles  of  minerals  of  two  specific  gravi- 
ties, both  ranging  from  the  same  maximum  diameters  to  dust,  just  as  they 
placed  themselves  in  the  tubular  classifier.     In  each  case  the  diameters  increase 
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FIG.  354. — SEPARATION  OF  QUARTZ  AND  PTRRHOTITE  BY  TDBUL4E  CLASSIFIER  AND 


downwaril,  but  the  largest  grain  of  quartz  cannot  get  below  the  horizon  of  the 
grain  of  galena  which  is  e<)ual  settling  with  it  under  hindered  settling  condi- 
tions. The  same  is  true  of  quartz  and  arsenopyrile,  and  of  quartz  and  blende, 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  quartz  is  associated  with  a  larger  grain  of  arseno- 
pyritc  than  of  galena,  and  of  blende  than  arsenopyrito. 

The  efTett  of  hindered  settling  may  be  seen  in  still  another  way  in  the  twelve 
Figs.  34«  to  357.  If  any  of  these  be  rotated  30°  left  handed  before  tliu  eye 
of  the  reader,  it  will  then  represent  by  its  horizontal  layers  the  effect  of  an 
upward  current  corresponding  to  the  pulsion  of  a  jig  after  it  has  come  to  equilib- 
rium, it  being  understood  that  the  grains  of  the  two  minerals  of  each  layer  are 
mixed  together,  and  if  we  compare  the  figures  for  galena  {Fig.  347),  arsenopyrile 
{Fig.  351),  and  blende  (Fig.  355),  we  see  that  the  quartz  is  pushed  farther 
away  to  the  left  in  the  galena  figure,  less  far  in  the  arsenopyrite  and  still  less 
in  the  blende  figure.  Tliis  is  because  the  quartz  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 
grain  of  galena  which  is  ^  of  its  diameter,  with  the  grain  of  arsenopyrite  which 
is  -^  of  its  diameter,  and  with  the  blende,  which  is  ^  of  its  diameter,  re- 
spectively. 
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sieve: 


The  reeulta  obtained  in  the  tubular  classifier  tend  to  give  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  sliarply  defined  limit  between  free  settling  and  hindered  settling.  This 
is  probably  not  true,  but  rather,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  one  to  the 
other,  that  ip,  between  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  sorting  tube  espen- 
nients  {§  355),  and  the  tubular  classifier  experiments  (§  467),  there  is  probably 
a  region  where  ihc  diameter  ratios  may  be  between  those  given  by  the  author  for 
free  settling,  and  those  for  hindered  settling.  This  region  has  not  yet  been 
explored.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  may  exist  in  the  sorting  columns  of  some  classi- 
fiers  where  the  pulp  is  denser  than  usual. 

I^est  the  proportions  of  the  two  minerals  (equal  volumes)  used  in  the  tubalar 
classifier  tests  (Figs.  34?  to  357),  might  have  influenced  the  results,  a  trial  test 
for  comparison  with  Fig.  347  was  made,  using  a  quantity  of  galena  equal  to 
about  -fi  of  the  volume  of  quartz,  instead  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  minerals. 
The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  bulbs  were  sized,  and  gave  hills  apparently  at  the 
same  points  as  shown  in  Fig.  347.  To  detnonstrate  the  point  still  further, 
weights  and  computations  wore  made  upon  the  fourth  bulb,  and  yielded  the  ratio 
of  the  diameter  of  the  galena  particle  to  that  of  the  quartz— 1 : 5.9G6.     This 
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FIG.    356. — SEPARATION    OF    QUARTZ    AND    EPIDOTE    BY    TUBCLAB    CLASSIFIER    AND 
SIEVES. 

r^tio  is  practically  the  same  as  those  given  in  Table  307  for  galena  and  quartz, 
and  therefore  demonstrates  that  the  rSative  quantities  of  the  two  minerals  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  hindered  settling.     The  ratio  of  diameters  is  iixed. 

One  or  two  interesting  facts  may  be  noted  here,  although  they  are  one  side 
from  the  main  thread  of  this  discussion.  In  the  first  galena  trial,  a  figure  of 
which  is  not  given  here,  it  was  found  that  fine  galena  appeared  in  the  first  hulb 
below  30-naesh.  This  may  be  attributed  to  particles  abraded  during  the  subse- 
quent sifting  operation.  To  test  the  question,  the  galena-quartz  lot  was  mixed 
up  thoroughly  and  run  over  again  (see  Fig.  347),  and  this  time  the  fine  galena, 
below  the  main  range  of  galena  hills,  was  much  reduced,  proving  the  conjecture 
to  be  substantially  correct. 

Again,  the  fall-velocities  of  these  different  heaps  under  free  settling  condi- 
tions, were  taken  in  a  tube  (Fig.  359),  designed  by  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  in  which, 
by  inverting  the  tube,  the  measure  may  be  taken  over  and  over.  The  results 
are  given  in  Table  308.  They  show  that,  for  example,  on  the  SO-mesh  line, 
prains  of  galena  in  No.  1  are  faster  than  No.  2,  and  No.  2  than  No.  3,  also  for 
the  quartz  Nop.  5.  6  and  t  fall  in  that  order,  5  being  the  fastest,  and  7  the  slow- 
est; 5  contains  the  20-meEh  grains  that  are  nearest  to  a  cube;  7  are  the  flat 
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308. — GALENA  AND  QCABTZ  HILLS  OP  PIQ.   347  TESTED  WITH  I 
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oysfer-shell-Iike  grains,  that  fall  much  slower.  In  this  test  a  group  of  20  or 
30  grains  was  timed.  When  the  average  grain  passed  the  upper  and  lower 
marks  the  time  was  taken.  The  results  art.',  therefor'',  averages.  In  the  light 
of  these  fads  I  lie  rcniiirkiiW"  nscniblance  which  was  observed  between  these  two 
«B»rt*  Omieu  AntDopjrii.  Bioni.  ^'^^'^^  °^  galena  and  quartz,  the  second  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  34T,  becomes  more  in- 
teresting; for  it  is  probable  that,  with  certain  , 
latitude,  the  particles  of  the  first  test  found 
their  way  back  to  the  same  identical  heap  in  the 
second  test.  This  principle  of  almost  absolute 
predestination  of  particles  for  their  own  ap- 
pointed places  in  ore-dressing  is  very  import- 
ant. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  light  color  of  the 
slimes  of  the  9th  bulb,  in  Figs.  346  to  357,  is 
almost  always  marked  when  compared  with  its 
neighbors  on  the  right  and  left  of  it.  This  be- 
ing a  truly  sorted  product,  the  finer  dark 
mineral  hides  itself  beneath  tha  coarser  light 
mineral.  This  shows  in  all  the  seta  except  copper 
which  had  no  slimes  in  the  10th  bulb,  magne- 
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^-^  REV  EltSI- 

FIO.     358. — GRAPHICAL  HEP-          BLE    FBEB- 

HESENTATIO>f      OP  HIN-            PALL 

DEREO  SETTLING.  TUBE. 


FIQ,    360. — PULSION   JIG. 


tite  which  had  almost  none,  and  epidot^  the  fine  powder  of  which  is  extremely 
light  colored  and  of  which  the  tenth  slimes  are,  therefore,  as  light  as  the  ninth. 
§470.  Pulsion  Jia  Tests  of  Hindered  Settling. — Having  obtained  the 
hindered  settling  ratios  for  a  continuous  current,  it  was  next  necessary  to  aecer* 
tain  if  an  intermittent,  pulsating  current  would  produce  any  variation  there- 
from. To  test  this  question,  a  pulsion-jig  was  designed,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  360.  It  consists  of  a  tin  funnel,  a,  with  overflow,  h,  connected  with  ruh- 
ber  connector,  c,  to  a  glass  tube,  d.  cut  apart  at  h  for  the  insertion  of  a  disc  of 
sieve-cloth.  The  t,wo  parts  are  hold  together  by  two  clamps,  e  and  f,  and  two 
bolts,  g.  g.  and  the  joint,  at  li.  is  made  tight  by  a  belt  of  rubber  plaster.  The 
tube  has  a  branch,  fc,  joined  by  a  rubber  connector,  o.  to  a  common  plug-cock,  p, 
provided  with  a  gear-wheel,  q,  which  intermeshea  with  a  larger  gear,  r,  having 
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A  crank,  s,  turned  by  hand.  Water  is  aupplied  through  the  rubber  hose,  t,  and 
the  hydrant,  ti.  Th,'  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  drawn  down  to  6.35  mm.  in  diain- 
I'UT  at  I,  and  by  rubber  conntrctor,  m,  U  joined  to  a  bulb,  «,  for  receiving  what 
Ijasws  tlirougb  Ibc  sieve. 

The  method  of  operating  this  puiwion-jig  is  simply  to  turn  on  the  water  gently 
at  u,  and  revolve!  iliu  crank,  s,  at  the  speed  desired.  The  revolution  of  the  plug- 
cock,  p,  makes  and  breaks  the  water  connection,  and  the  rubber  tube,  t,  is  elastic 
enough  to  act  as  an  accumulator  for  the  instant  that  the  water  is  shut  off.  The 
Bimd  fed  in  at  the  funnel,  a,  quickly  falls  to  the  sieve,  A,  and  then  receives  a 
scries  of  intermittent  upward  pulsations  from  the  movement  of  the  water.  The 
sand  is  therefore  subjeeled  to  an  upward  current  of  water  at  one  instant,  whith 
remains  stagnant  the  ne.\t  instant.  These  pulsations  may  be  given  at  any  rnte 
up  to  800  per  minute. 


—SEPARATION   OP  QDARTZ    (SP.   QE.   2.64)    AND  GALENA    (SP.   OH.    7.586) 
BY  PULSION  JIG  AND  SIEVES. 


Two  tests  were  made  with  the  pulsion-jig,  one  upon  galena  and  one  upon 
sphalerite,  each  paired  with  quartz.  For  convenience,  when  in  use,  the  sieve 
was  removed,  it  naving  been  demonstrated  to  the  eye  that  the  action  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  whether  the  sieve  was  there  or  not.  This  permitted  the  products 
to  be  drawn  off  by  the  bulb  in  series,  exactly  as  they  were  in  the  tubular  classi- 
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fier  test,  and  the  products  so  drawn  off  were  sized,  and  the  different  little  hills 
were  laid  out  and  photofjraplicd  as  before  (we  Figs.  361  and  362). 

The  ratio  for  thrre  columns  of  hills  coinputrd  by  the  method  adopted  for  the 
tubular  classifier,  yielded  for  the  two  pairs  of  minerals  treated,  ratios  of  diame- 
ters given  in  Table  30!),  which  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  Table 
307,  obtained  in  the  tubular  classilicr.  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  nothing 
whatever  has  been  gained  by  substituting  intermittent  pulsion  for  continuous 
current,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Rittinger  was  wrong  in  his  theory 
that  the  advantage  of  a  jig  over  free  settling  was  due  to  the  intermittent  pul- 
sion of  the  foiiner,  which  eaui'ed  the  grains  to  have  periods  of  acceleration 
during  which  the  smaller  particle  of  the  heavy  mineral  came  to  its  full  velocity 
sooner  than  the  larger  particle  of  the  light  mineral. 


PIQ.    3G3. — SEPARATION    OF    QUARTZ    (sP.    OR.    2.64)    AND   8PHALEBITE    (SP.    GB. 
4.046)    BY  PULSION  JIG  AND  SIEVES, 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  closely  Fig.  361  for  quartz  and  galena,  and 
Pig.  362  for  quartz  and  sphalerite,  as  obtained  by  the  pnlsion-jig,  resemble 
Figs.  347  and  355,  for  the  same  minerals  as  obtained  by  the  tubular  classifier. 
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TABLB   309. — RATIOS    OB   MULTIPLIERS    FOR    OBTAINING   THE    DIAMETER    OF    TUB 
PARTICLE  OF  QUARTZ^  WHICH  IN  THE  PULSION-JIO,  WILL  BE  IN 
EQUILIBRIUM  WITH  THE  MINERAL  SPECIFIED. 


QuATtawith 

Ratio  of  Avenure  Quartz  Diameter  to  ATeragc 
Mineral  Diameter. 

Column  6. 

Column  6. 

Column  7. 

Average. 

GalADA. 

7.161 
8.008 

6.108 
2.148 

ft.074 
1.078 

6.118 
8.073 

Sphalerite 

§  471.  Munroe's  Tests.'^ — The  difference  which  has  been  found  between  the 
free  settling  ratio  and  the  hindered  settling  ratio  of  any  two  minerals  has  been 
explained  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Munroe  in  1889,  as  due  to  the  effect  of  interstitial 
currents. 

He  tested  the  effect  of  confined  space  upon  falling  particles.  He  timed 
different  sizes  of  lead  shot,  or  spheres,  falling  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  filled  with 
water  (Fig.  363).    If  d  equals  the  diameter  of  the  shot,  and  D  that  of  the 

tube,  he  found  that  the  larger  the  fraction  5  the  greater  was  the  retardation 

or  loss  of  velocity  by  the  shot.  When  this  fraction  equals  unity,  the  shot  stops, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  fracture  equals  -jV  or  less,  then  the  hindering 
effect  has  practically  disappeared  and  free  settling  conditions  exist.  He  applies 
this  principle  to  the  question  of  equal-settling  particles,  as  follows:  If  par- 
ticles of  quartz,  for  example.  Fig.  364,  are  represented  by  the  larger  circles. 


V^ 


PIG.     363. — 

FALLING 
SPHERES. 


0.0 

0:0:0 

o°o 

PIG.  364. — ^IN- 
TERS T  I  T  I  A  L 
FALL. 


@® 


PIG.  365. — IMAGINARY 
TUBES  OF  INTERSTI- 
TIAL FALL. 


and  those  of  equal-settling  galena  by  the  smaller  circles,  then  when  these  mixed 
particles  are  settling  en  masse,  or,  are  held  in  suspension  by  a  rising  current 
of  water,  each  particle  may  be  considered  to  be  falling  in  a  tube,  the  walls  of 
which  consist  of  the  surrounding  particles.  Substituting  a  circle  in  each  case 
for  the  imaginary  tube,  we  have  Fig.  365,  representing  the  conditions  for 
galena  and  quartz,  the  outer  circle  representing,  in  each  case,  the  imaginary 

tube.    A  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  the  fraction  ^    is  much  smaller 

for  the  galena  particle  than  it  is  for  quartz.  The  galena  particle  will,  there- 
fore, be  less  impeded  in  its  fall  than  the  quartz,  and,  in  consequence,  the  par- 
ticles of  galena  that  are  found  adjacent  to  the  particles  of  quartz  will  be  smaller 
than  the  ratio  which  the  law  of  free  settling  particles  would  indicate.  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  infers  that  these  interstitial  currents  account  for  the  fact,  made 
use  of  in  the  mills,  that  a  jig  will  save  galena  which  is  much  finer  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  law  of  free  settling  particles  was  the  only  law  of  jigging. 
And  he  finally  concludes,  by  equating  his  formulas,  that  the  ratio  of  diameters 
for  the  quartz  and  galena,  after  the  interstitial  currents  have  brought  the 
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grains  to  equilibrium,  will  be  as  30:1,  which,  however,  is  much  larger  than 
the  ratio  of  5.8:1,  obtained  by  the  author  from  actual  tests.  In  Professor 
Munroe's  own  words: 

"We  see,  therefore,  that  if  the  material  to  be  treated  is  sized  between  the 
limits  of  1  mm.  and  30  mm.,  it  will  be  possible  to  separate  the  quartz  from  the 
galena.  All  the  spheres  of  galena  will  have  a  greater  falling  velocity  than  the 
1-mm.  grain;  all  the  quartz  will  rise  more  readily  and  fall  more  slowly  than 
the  30-mm.  grain." 

§  473.  Suction,  General  Principles. — This  term  la  used  to  define  the 
period  when  a  water  current  is  passing  down  through  the  sand  resting  on  the 
sieve  of  a  jig.  This  down  current  will  carry  with  it  any  particle  that  is  small 
enough  to  pass  through  the  interstices  between  the  larger  grains ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment which  these  grains  have  derived  from  the  previous  pulsion  (see  §  470), 
exercises  a  controlling  effect  upon  the  work  that  suction  is  to  do. 

It  has  been  shown  already  that  the  higher  its  Bpecific  gravity,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  diameter  of  a  grain  of  mineral  which,  under  hindered  settling  con- 
ditions during  pulsion,  is  adjacent  to  and  in  equilibrium  with  any  given  grain 
of  quartz  (compare  galena  with  blende  in  Fig.  358),  and  therefore  the  easier 
will  the  former  pass  down  through  the  interstices  between  its  associated  quartz 
grains,  when  the  suction  of  a  downward  current  begins  to  act  upon  it. 

Carrying  this  line  of  ar^ment  still  further,  one  sees  that  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  size  of  the  interstices  bciween  the  quartz  grains  bears  a  certain  definite 
ratio  to  the  diameter  of  the  quartz,  io  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  interstitial  ratio, 
then  as  a  consequence,  the  heavy  minerals  can  at  once  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
according  to  their  behavior  under  suction:   (1)  Those  higher  gravity  minerals, 
the  diameter  of  which  under  hindered  settling  conditions  is  smaller  than  the 
interstices  between  the  adjacent  quartz  grains.     (2)   Those  lower  gravity  min- 
erals, the  diameter  of  which  under  hindered  settling  conditions  is  larger  than 
the  interstices  between  the  adjacent  quartz  grains;  or,  in  other  words,  those 
minerals  the  hindered  settling  ratios  of  which  is  (1)  greater  than,  and  (2)  less 
than  the  interstitial  ratio  of  quartz.     The  minerals  of  the  first  group  will  be 
easily  sucked  down  by  the  descending  cur- 
rent and  pass  through  the  jig  sieve  into 
the  hutch  below.    The  minerals  of  the  sec- 
ond group  will  be  more  difficultly  drawn 
down, 

§  473.  The  Adthob's  Tests  on  Suc- 
tion.— In  order  to  throw  light  upon  the 
relation  of  the  hindered  settling  ratio  to 
the  interstitial  ratio,  and  to  bring  out  any 

other  facts  which  might  come  to  light,  a  ' 

little,  movable  sieve  jig  shown  in  Fig.  366, 
was  designed-  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube, 
a/XAfi,  127  ram.  long,  32  mm.  in  bore, 
which  is  ciit  at  (,(,  into  two  parts, 
102  mm.  and  25.4  mm.  long  respectively 
— the  108  mm.  being  above  the  sieve;  a 
disc  of  sieve-cloth,  i.t.  is  inserted  between 
them ;  the  parts  are  held  together  by  the 

wooden  bars  &,6,  and  the  bolts,  e.c,  with         no.  366. — movable  sieve  jig. 
nuts,  d,A.    Power  is  transmitted  through 

the  rod,  fc,«,  the  beam,  ;',  oscillating  upon  a  pivot,  Ic,  a  connecting-rod,  I,  a  small 
pulley,  m,  with  crank-pin,  a  belt, 'n,  and  a  large  pulley,  o,  driven  by  a  crank,  p. 
The  cross-bar,  /,  and  the  lock-nuts,  g,g,  are  used  simply  to  stiffen  the  rod,  u.   The 
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jig  is  suspended  in  a  glass  jar,  s,  with  water  level  at  r.  By  turning  the  cranky 
p,  an  oscillating  motion  up  and  down  is  given  to  I,  received  by  u,  and  transmitted 
to  the  jig-sieve,  t,t.  The  amount  of  oscillation  may  be  controlled  by  connecting 
u  with  j,  by  means  of  any  of  the  holes,  t.  The  smallest  oscillation  was  3.2  mm., 
the  largest,  16.9  mm.     The  latter  was  preferred  for  the  tests. 

By  means  of  this  jig  and  of  the  pulsion  jig  (Fig.  360),  already  described, 
the  effects  of  pulsion  and  suction  were  studied  in  three  different  combinations, 
namely,  pulsion  with  much,  with  little,  and  with  no  suction, 

1.  Pulsion  with  Much  Suction. — ^When  the  jig  (Fig.  366),  is  run  with  the 
glass  tube  elevated  38.1  mm.  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  lowest  point 
of  its  stroke,  the  jig  operates  during  the  first  few  pulsions  as  a  lift-pump, 
elevating  the  surface  of  the  water  within  its  tube  until  the  inside  water-level 
is,  perhaps,  25.4  mm.  above  the  outside  level,  the  sand-particles  acting  like  so 
many  little  valves.  Thus  it  reaches  equilibrium,  and,  from  this  time  on,  the 
suction  due  to  the  downward  rush  of  water  must  be  equal  to  the  pulsion  due  to 
the  upward  rush  of  water.  The  whole  bed  of  the  jig  so  run  is  tight  and  only 
slightly  mobile.  The  strong  suction  compacts  it  more  or  less.  Mobility  may 
be  partially  restored  by  using  a  long  stroke. 

2.  Pulsion  with  Little  Suction. — When  the  jig  (Fig.  366),  is  run  with  the 
glass  tube  inundated  to  a  depth  of  22.2  mm.  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
the  lowest  point  in  its  stroke,  then,  during  the  downward  movement  of  the 
sieve,  a  full  pulsion  movement  is  given  to  the  water  as  it  passes  up  through  the 
sieve,  and  the  sand  settles  through  it.  But,  on  the  upward  movement  of  the 
sieve,  the  sand  settles  in  the  sieve,  and  comparatively  little  suction  results  from 
the  inertia  of  the  water.  The  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  free  discharge  of  the 
water  at  the  top  of  the  glass  tube.  Here  we  have  pulsion  with  little  suction. 
The  whole  bed  of  the  jig  run  in  this  way  is  loose  and  very  mobile.  There  is 
not  enough  suction  to  compact  it.  A  shorter  stroke  suffices  for  mobility  than 
in  the  case  of  much  suction. 

3.  Pulsion  with  no  Suction. — ^When  the  pulsion  jig  (Fig.  360),  is  used  upon 
mixed  sands,  it  matters  not  whether  we  revolve  the  cock  rapidly,  giving  rapid, 
small  pulsions  with  short  intervals  of  repose,  or,  more  slowly,  giving  fewer  and 
stronger  pulsations  with  longer  periods  of  repose — ^the  result  is  the  same.  The 
sands  are  treated  by  pulsion  without  suction.  The  whole  bed  of  this  jig  is 
extremely  loose  and  mobile,  there  being  no  suction  to  compact  it. 

TABLE   310. — JIGGING   QUABTZ   AND  SPHALERITE    (BLENDE). 


Diameter  of  quarts  In  mm. 
Diameter  of  blende  in  mm. 


1.785 
1.7S5 


1.7« 
1.000 


1.785 
0.806 


1.785 
0.495 


1.735 
0.941 


1.785 
0.107 


Series  1, 

with  much  Suction. 

PulBlons  needed  for  separation 

Percent  of  blende  brought  down. 

2,129 
96 

1,676 
95 

1,769 
95 

297 
96 

208 
99 

286 
99 

Series  8,  with  little  Suction. 

Pulsions  needed  for  separation 

Percent  of  blende  brought  down 

806 
99 

888 

99 

846 
100 

1,882 
98 

1,729 
97 

Infinity  (a) 
0 

Series  8,  with  no  SuctioD. 


Pulsions  needed  for  separation. . 
Percent  of  blende  brought  down. 


147 
96 


202 
95 


496 
(c)60 


Infinity  (6) 
0 


Infinity  (&) 
0 


Infinity  (b) 
0 


(a)  The  sphalerite  all  floated  up.    (5)  Not  tried;  the  sphalerite  would  undoubtedly  have  nearly  If  not  quite 
all  floated  up.    (c)  No  more  would  come  down. 

In  all  the  tests  upon  jigging  now  to  be  described,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the 
stroke  of  the  jig  was  15.9  mm.;  the  layer  of  quartz  was  61  mm.  thick;  the 
layer  of  the  added  mineral  to  be  separated  from  the  quartz,  was  4.76  mnu  deep. 
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and  placed  on  top  of  the  quartz.  A  16-me8h  sieve  was  used  in  the  jig  through- 
out the  tests.  The  rate  of  the  pulsations  varied  somjewhat^  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  original  paper,'*  but  the  mean  was  a  little  over  300  per  minute. 
In  each  test,  the  number  of  pulsations  necessary  to  settle  the  heavy  mineral  was 
counted,  and  the  percentage  of  the  latter  settled  was  estimated  by  the  eye. 
These  last  two  values  served  for  comparing  the  tests.  A  high  number  of  pid- 
sions  indicates  difficult  separation;  a  low  number  indicates  easy  separation. 

A  series  of  tests  was  made  with  quartz  and  blende,  to  note  the  behavior  of  six 
different  sizes  of  blende,  paired  one  at  a  time  with  a  standard  size  of  quartz, 
under  conditions  of  much  suction,  of  little  suction  and  of  no  suction.  The 
results  are  given  in  Table  310. 

§  474.  On  examination  of  these  results,  one  sees  first,  that  much  suction  gives 
very  difficult  separation  on  the  three  coarser  sizes  of  blende,  and  very  easy  on 
the  three  finer  sizes.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  extraordinary  break  between  the 
two  diameters  of  blende,  0.665  mm.  and  0.495  mm.  To  what  does  this  point? 
Clearly  the  0.495-mm.  grain  is  fine  enough  to  be  rapidly  drawn  down  through 
the  interstices,  while  0.665  mm.  is  not.  The  author  considers  that  this  meas- 
ures approximately  the  size  of  the  interstices  in  quartz  of  1.735-mm.  diameter 

1     94MC 

to  be  0.495  mm.,  showing  the  quartz  grains  to  be     ^^=3.50  times  as  large  as 

the  interstices  between  them.    That  is,  the  interstitial  ratio  of  the  quartz  is  3.50. 

The  reader  may  well  say  here  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  grains  of 
blende  between  0.495  mm.  and  0.665  mm.  will  not  be  readily  sucked  down  between 
grains  of  quartz  1.735  mm.  diameter  and  consequently  that  the  figure  3.50  may 
be  too  large.  Time  was  not  available  to  answer  this  question,  and  rather  than 
to  make  any  assumption,  the  author  prefers  to  consider  3.50  as  the  interstitial 
factor.  An  indication  that  it  may  be  too  large  is  found  in  §  430,  where  the  study 
of  actual  mill  factors  shows  an  average  of  2.9. 

Secondly,  with  no  suction,  the  first  two  sizes  of  blende  show  easy  jigging* 
while  the  last  four  make  little  or  no  separation. 

Thirdly,  little  suction  is  much  like  no  suction,  differing  from  it  only  in  the 
fact  that  on  the  coarse  grains,  jigging  is  not  quite  so  easy,  and  on  the  fine  grains, 
jigging  is  not  quite  so  difficult. 

A  similar  series  of  tests  was  made  upon  quartz  and  galena,  to  note  the  be- 
havior of  six  different  sizes  of  galena  paired,  one  at  a  time,  with  a  standard  size 
of  quartz.    The  results  are  given  in  Table  311. 

TABLE   311. — ^JIGGING    QUARTZ    AND   GALENA. 


Diameter  of  quarts  In  mm 

ma.mAf Ai*  nt  opaIaiia.  In  mm .,_,.. 

1.785 
1.786 

1.785 
1.000 

l.':85 
0.666 

1.785 
0.406 

1.786 
0.S41 

1.786 
0107 

Series  1,  with  much  Suction. 

Pulsions  needed  for  separation 

Percent  of  galena  brought  down 

2S7 
100 

808 
100 

748 
08 

887 
90 

190 
100 

86 
100 

Series  8,  with  litUe  Suction. 

Pulsions  needed  for  separation 

Percent  of  galena  brought  down 

06 
100 

884 
100 

168 
08 

810 
90 

168 
100 

864 

(a) 

Series  8,  with  no  Suction. 

Pulsions  needed  for  separation 

Percent  of  galena  brought  down 

18 
100 

60 
100 

68 
98 

888 
95 

868 
(a)  60 

Inflnity. 
(6) 

(a)  The  more  cubical  grains  apparently  went  down  and  the  flatter  grains  floated  up.  (6)  Not  tried  as  the 
galena  would  undoubtedly  have  all  floated  up. 

On  examination  of  these  results,  one  sees  that  galena  is  of  such  high  specific 
gravity  and  the  separation  takes  place  so  easily  that  the  rules  laid  down  above 
do  not  apply  vrith  the  same  force  as  with  the  blende  set,  but  yet  they  suflBciently 
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corroborate  those  rules  to  let  them  stand  for  heavy  as  well  as  for  light  minerals. 
We  notice  little  suction  is  everywhere  superior  to  much  suction,  except  on  the 
very  finest  size,  where  much  suction  is  more  rapid  and  more  efEective.  No 
suction  is  extraordinarily  rapid  on  the  three  coarse  sizes,  but  falls  away  on  the 
fourth,  and  breaks  down  entirely  on  the  two  finest  sizes. 

The  author  also  found  that  by  jigging  with  much  suction,  small  grains  of 
quartz  (0.495  mm.  and  less),  can  be  drawn  down  through  the  interstices  between 

large  grains  (1.735  mm.),  of  the  same 
minercQ  while  jigging  with  no  suction 
forces  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  bed. 
The  author,  in  considering  thft  inter- 
,  stitial  ratio,  sought  some  geometrical 
representation  to  picture  tlie  gniall  grain 
of  concentrates  passing  through  inter- 
stices between  the  large  grains  of  quartz. 

PIG.  367  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^  *^^  diameters  of  the  spheres 

of  quartz  a  a  a,  will  be  6.50  times  that  of 
the  ore,  h,  when  the  ore  can  slip  between  the  quartz,  while  the  diameters  of  the 
quartz  spheres,  c  c  c  c,  will  be  only  2.44  times  that  of  the  ore,  d.  The  interstitial 
ratio  obtained  for  quartz,  3.50,  makes  the  space  smaller  than  d,  but  larger  than  &. 

§  475.  Hoppe's  Tests  on  Suction. — Hoppe"*  proved  the  effect  of  suction  by 
experimenting  upon  a  full  sized  jig  at  an  earlier  date,  though  the  fact  was  un- 
known to  the  author  when  making  his  experiments,  as  follows: 

His  jig  had  92  throws  per  minute  of  60  mm.  each  and  a  3-ram.  screen;  on 
this  screen  he  placed  a  bed  of  calcite,  35  mm.  thick,  composed  of  grains  that 
had  passed  through  an  18-nim.  hole  and  rested  on  a  13-mm.  hole  and  on  the  top 
of  this  another  layer  of  3-mm.  calcite  35  mm.  thick.  On  starting  the  jig,  the 
whole  of  the  3-mm.  calcite  vanished  at  the  first  stroke  and  after  a  short  time  it 
had  mostly  passed  through  the  sieve  into  the  hutch.  A  second  experiment  was 
made,  using  5-mm.  calcite  instead  of  3-mm.  for  a  top  layer.  This  became  mixed 
only  gradually  with  the  coarse  bottom  layer,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  jigging 
the  two  layers  were  pretty  uniformly  mixed,  with  the  5-rara.  particles  perhaps 
slightly  in  excess  near  the  top.  Next,  using  a  throw  of  38  mm.  and  a  2-mm. 
screen,  he  put  on  a  lower  layer  50  mm.  thick,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  13-  to 
18-mm.  calcite,  of  5-mm.  calcite  and  of  3-mm.  calcite.  Upon  this  he  placed 
some  more  of  this  mixture  of  calcite  to  which  had  been  added  a  mixture  of 
similar  sizes  of  galena.  After  100  strokes  or  about  a  minute,  the  minerals  were 
perfectly  separated  into  two  layers,  and  each  layer  had  perhaps  more  coarser 
grains  below  and  finer  grains  above. 

His  final  experiment  was  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  a  mixture  of  all  the 
unfinished  products  of  the  mill  from  18  mm.  downward,  was  added  to  the  top 
layer.  After  100  strokes,  he  found  the  galena  completely  below ;  the  blende  and 
other  middle  products  between,  and  the  calcite  above.  He  concludes  that  this 
would  seem  to  call  for  a  roughing  jig  without  preliminary  sizing  or  classification. 

Hoppers  work  shows  that  3-mm.  calcite  can  be  sucked  down  freely  through 
13-  to  18-mm.  calcite,  while  5-mm.  calcite  cannot.  Looking  for  the  cause,  we  find 
the  mean  of  13  i^nd  18  mm.  is  15.5  mm.  and  the  diameter  ratios  will  be  respectively 

for  3-  and  5-mm.  grains   ^=5.2  and     ~^=3.1.    The  3-mm.  particle  has, 

therefore,  a  larger  diameter  ratio  than  the  author's  interstitial  ratio  (3.5), 
while  the  5-mm.  has  a  smaller  ratio,  and  therefore,  should  not  be  sucked  down 
easily. 

§  476.  Author's  Tests  on  Jigging  Mixed  Sizes. — ^The  author  tried  jigging 
mixed  sizes  through  10  mesh,  of  each  of  the  twelve  minerals  of  Table  257,  paired 
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with  quartz.  The  tailings  were  in  every  ease  separated  from  the  heads^  and 
sized  on  the  nest  of  sieves  (Table  258),  and  the  per  cent,  of  the  heavy  mineral 
estimated  by  the  eye  in  every  one  of  the  sizes.  Tables  of  the  results*®  from  much 
suction,  little  suction  and  no  suction,  gave  an  idea  of  whether  the  mineral  jigged 
easily  or  not  from  this  point  of  view. 

The  results  of  much  suction,  arranged  in  tabular  form,  showed  that  the  tail- 
ings from  jigging  minerals  heavier  than  arsenopyrite  were  decidedly  better  than 
the  tailings  from  jigging  that  mineral,  while  the  tailings  from  jigging  lighter 
minerals  were  very  little  worse.  The  author  is  inclined,  therefore,  to  draw  the 
line  between  easy  and  difficult  jigging  at  arsenopyrite.  The  hindered  settling 
ratio  of  this  mineral,  with  respect  to  quartz,  is  3.7,  and  this  would  make  the 
interstitial  ratio  of  the  quartz  equal  that  amount,  which  is  a  little  above  3.50, 
the  interstitial  ratio  previously  deduced  in  §  474.  This  interstitial  ratio  will 
vary  somewhat  with  the  fracture  of  the  quartz  and  also  of  the  heavy  mineral, 
since  it  is  measured  practically  by  the  ease  with  which  the  small  particles  of  the 
latter  pass  through  the  interstices  of  the  quartz. 

It  is  clear  that  suction  ratios  (similar  to  hindered  settling  ratios,  or  inter- 
stitial ratios)  which  shall  represent  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  particles  of 
two  different  minerals  which  are  in  equilibrium  under  the  effect  of  suction,  can- 
not be  made,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  is  a  variable  under  varying  condi- 
tions. The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  suction  ratios  will  be  much 
larger  than  hindered  settling  ratios. 

§  477.  Final  Conclusions. — To  sum  up  all  of  the  preceding  tests  on  hindered 
settling  and  suction,  they  clearly  point  to  the  following  rules  of  jigging: 

(1)  For  jigging  closely  sized  products,  to  get  the  highest  speed  of  separation, 
use  as  little  suction  as  the  water  supply  will  permit. 

(2)  For  jigging  classified  products  where  the  hindered  settling  ratio  is  equal 
to  or  larger  than  the  interstitial  ratio,  or  in  other  words,  where  the  concentrates  are 
smaller  than  the  interstices  between  the  trains  of  the  gangue,  use  suction. 

(3)  For  jigging  classified  products  where  the  hindered  settling  ratio  is  less 
than  the  interstitial  ratio,  or  in  other  words,  where  the  concentrates  are  larger 
than  the  interestices  between  the  grains  of  gangue,  use  suction. 

(4)  For  jigging  mixed  sizes  and  gravities,  natural  products,  or  products  not 
closely  sized,  suction  is  suitable,  as  no  suction  fails  to  save  the  finer  sizes. 

The  amount  of  suction  required  in  each  case  must  be  studied  out  upon  the  spot. 
In  general,  No.  3  will  probably  require  a  little  less  suction  than  No.  4,  and  No. 
4  a  little  less  than  No.  2.  In  this  connection  see  §  455  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
suction  in  hardening  the  whole  bed. 

The  degree  of  sizing  needed  as  preparation  for  jigging,  if  we  are  looking  for 
the  most  perfect  work,  depends  solely  upon  thte  hindered  settling  ratio  of  the 
minerals  to  be  separated.  If  the  ratio  is  above  3.5  (assuming  this  value  to  be 
sufficiently  proved),  then  sizing  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  fine 
slimes,  should,  of  course,  be  removed ;  and,  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  send  egg- 
size,  nut-size,  pea-size  and  sand-size,  each  to  its  own  jig,  the  suitable  screens 
should  be  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  a  hydraulic  separator  for  grading  the 
finer  sizes.  But  if,  on  the  other  haind,  the  ratio  is  below  3.5,  then  the  jigging 
of  mixed  sizes  cannot  give  perfectly  clean  work,  and  the  separation  will  l^  ap- 
proximate only.  To  effect  the  most  perfect  separation,  close  sizing  must  be 
adopted,  and  the  closer  the  sizes  are  to  each  other,  the  more  rapid  and  perfect 
will  the  jigging  be.  There  may  be  conditions  where  the  jigging  of  mixed  sizes 
of  this  class  will  be  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory,  as  an  expedient,  under 
the  circumstances. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  work,  it  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  variable 
effect  of  suction,  to  calculate,  theoretically,  sieve  scales  which  depend  upon  the 
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di£ference  in  specific  gravity  of  minerals  to  be  separated,  that  is,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  give  an  exact  range  of  sizes  within  which  separation 
is  easy  and  beyond  which  separation  is  difficult. 

§  478.  Pulsion  and  Suction  Investigated  in  tids 
Mills. — To  investigate  still  further  the  laws  of  pulsion 
and  suction  upon  jigs  in  action,  a  jig  indicator  was  de- 
signed and  tests  of  jigs  made  in  a  number  of  mills.  The 
indicator  (see  Fig.  3(58),  consists  of  a  cylinder,  a,  of  brass 
203  mm.  long,  153  mm.  diameter,  with  its  axis  vertical., 
suspended  from  and  continuous  with  a  bicycle  ball  bear- 
ing, h,  to  eliminate  friction.  The  cylinder  is  rotated  by 
clock-work,  c,  with  a  wund- wheel  escapement,  d,  and  can  be 
made  to  revolve  from  3  to  25  times  per  minute,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  wind-wliecl.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  cylin- 
der is  wrapped  a  piece  of  paper,  203  mm.  wide  and  508  mm. 
long,  upon  which  the  curves  are  drawn.  Two  vertical 
recording  rods,  c^yCn,  running  in  anti-friction  roller-guides, 
ffff,  with  pencils,  g  g;  attached,  and  provided  with  de- 
vices for  throwing  them  into  gear  and  out  of  gear,  serve 
to  record  vertical  motion  upon  the  paper.  The  abscissa 
of  the  curve  represents  time,  the  ordinate  represents  movement  up  and  down. 
The  curve  of  the  plunger  is  obtained  by  a  vertical  rod,  k,  held  down  on  the 
top  of  the  plunger  and  transmitting  the  oscillations  of  the  latter  by  a  hori- 
zontal beam,  i,  oscillating  upon  its  center  point,  ;,  as  a  pivot  to  one  of  tlie 
recording  rods,  Cg.  When  the  plunger  moves  down,  its  pencil  records  an  up- 
ward motion,  and  vice  versa.  To  get  the  curve  of  the  surface  of  the  water, 
a  slab  of  cork,  I,  254  mm.  square  and  25  mm.  thick,  is  floated  upon  it  and 
attached  to  the  other  recording  rod,  e^,  direct.  Here  the  motion  of  the  pencil  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  water.  The  curve  of  the  top  layer  of  quartz  sand  is 
obtained  by  placing  on  the  sand  a  piece  of  sieve-cloth  a  little  finer  in  mesh  than 
the  grains  of  quartz.  This  pulsates  up  and  down  with  the  sand,  and  when  con- 
nected to  one  of  the  recording  rods,  e^,  gives  the  curve  of  the  quartz.  The  curve 
of  the  ore  bed  which  underlies  the  quartz  may  be  obtained  by  sinking  the  piece 
of  sieve-cloth  to  the  desired  depth  and  attaching  it  to  the  recording-arm,  e^. 

Four  curves  are  thus  obtained:  that  of  the  plunger,  marked  P  on  the  diagrams; 
that  of  the  water,  marked  W;  that  of  the  quartz  or  rock,  marked  R;  and  that 
of  the  ore  bed,  marked  0.  The  diagrams  are  shown  in  Figs.  369  to  380  inclu- 
sive, all  of  which  are  drawn  to  scale. 

In  the  actual  performance  of  the  tests  two  curves  only  are  taken  at  a  time, 
namely :  those  of  the  plunger  and  the  water ;  those  of  the  plunger  and  the  quartz 
or  rock ;  and,  finally,  those  of  the  plunger  and  the  ore  bed.  The  diagrams  have 
been  constructed  by  combining  these  curves.  In  this  operation  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  standard  by  which,  for  example,  the  rock  curve  and  the  ore  curve 
could  be  superposed  upon  the  water  curve.  Such  a  standard  was  found  in  the 
parallel  plunger  curves  that  went  with  each.  Again,  the  superposed  curves 
would  often  come  longer  or  shorter  than  the  water  curve.  In  that  case  a  new 
curve  was  sketched,  making  the  deviation  on  the  abscissa  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  starting  point. 

The  curves  here  recorded  were  taken  upon  two  classes  of  jigs  only,  namely, 
those  with  accelerated  pulsion  and  retarded  suction,  and  those  with  equal  pulsion 
and  suction. 

Observations  were  made  upon  forty-one  jigs,  of  which  curves  from  twelve  are 
here  given  in  Figs.  369  to  380.  In  studying  the  curves  one  sees  at  once  the 
difference  between  the  water  curves  of  the  plain  eccentric  jigs  (Figs.  369  to  373), 
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and  of  the  accelerated  jigs  (Figs.  374  to  380).  The  former  give  a  nearly  Bym- 
metrical  carve,  while  the  latter  give  a  much  steeper  slope  on  the  pulsion  side 
than  on  the  auction  side.  One  sees  also  that  the  plunger,  P,  moves  more  than  the 
■water,  W,  and  W  mote  than  the  gangue,  R,  and  finally,  that  the  heavy  con- 
centrates, 0,  move  the  least  of  all,  and  since  motions  are  less,  the  velocities  are 


no.    369. — MILL    39,    JIQ    NO,    1.      SIZE    op   QBAINB,    54    TO    38    MM.;    THHOW    OF 

PLrNOBR,  4|  inches;  throws  per  mindte,  140;  area  op  plunqeb,  34X48 
inches;  area  of  sieve,  34X48  inches;  sieve,  9.5  mm.  round  hole. 

leBB.  The  objection  which  has  been  advanced  against  the  Harz  jig,  that  it  has 
an  accelerated  velocity  up  to  mid-stroke,  and  then  a  retarded  velocity  to  the  end, 
1b  Bhovm  to  be  of  slight  account.  The  curves  also  show  how  much  of  the  motion 
of  the  planger  is  imparted  to  the  water,  the  remainder  being  lost,  owing  to  the 
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no.   370. — MILL  38,  JIG  NO.   8.      SIZE  OF  QBAIN8,  82.S  TO  9.5  MM. ;  THBOW  OF 
PLDNQEB,  1.77  INCHES;  THBOWS  PER  MINDTB,  174  ;  AREA  OF  PLUNQEB,  84X36 

inches;  area  of  sieve,  24X36  inches;  sieve,  7.94  MM.  square  hole. 


FtO.  371. — MILL  30,  JIG  NO.  4.      BIZE  OP  QEAINa,  7  TO  5  MM.;  THROW  OF  FLUNOXB, 

1.86  inches;  throws  per  minute,  150;  area  of  plunoer,  17X38  INCHES} 
ABBA  OF  aiETI,  15X30  INCHES;  SIEVE,  0.89  MM.  aQDABE  HOLE. 


no.  378. — MILL  39,  JIO  NO.  7.  BIZE  OF  GRAINS  {3d  BPIOOT  OF  CLABBIFIEE)  .  4J 
MM.  TO  0.  THROW  OF  PLUNGER,  0.47  INCH  ;TH ROWS  PER  MINUTE,  200; 
ARKA  OP  PLUNGER,  15X31  INCHES;  AREA  OF  SIEVB,  15X31  INCHES;  8IETE, 
1.68  MM.  SQUABB  HOLE. 
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Fia.  373. — MILL  39,  jia  no.  8.    size  of  oeaiits  (4th  bpioot  of  olassifiek),  4^ 

UM.  TO  0  ;  THBOW  OF  FLUHOEB,  0.28  IKOH  ;  THBOWB  PBfi  MIKUTB,  210  ;  *HB1A 
OF  PLUNGER,  15X31  INCHES;  ABEA  OF  SIETE,  15X31  IKOUES;  SIEVE,  1.04  HU. 
SQUABE  HOLE. 


FIO.  374. — ^MILL  28,  JIO  NO.  3.  CRANK-ARM  ACCELERATED  JIO;  SIZE  OP  OEAINB, 
16  TO  12  HM.;  THBOW  OF  PLDNOEH,  1.42  INCHES;  THROWS  PER  HINUTBf  181  J 
AREA  OF  FLUNOEB,  18X25  INCHES;  ABEA  OF  SIEVE,  18X39  INCHES;  SIBTB, 
4.75  MM.  SQUABE  HOLE. 


no.  375. — MILL  28,  JIO  no.  6.    cbank-arh  accelerated  jio;  size  op  qbaiks, 

6  TO  3J  MM. ;  THROW  OF  PLUNGER,  1.07  INCHES ;  THROWS  PEB  MINUTE,  138  } 
AREA  OF  PLDNGEB,  18X25  INCHES ;  ABEA  OF  SIEVE,  18X29  INCHES;  SIEV5,  1.04 
MM.  SQUABE  HOLE. 

clearance  of  the  plunger,  and  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  screen,  the  bed, 
and  the  water  passages. 

Features  of  strong  resemblance  run  through  all  the  fignres.    If,  for  eiample, 
we  refer  to  Figs.  369  and  374,  we  Ece  that  the  cycle  naturally  divides  itself  mto 
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710,  876. — lliLL  38,  JiQ  so.  9.  cbamk-arm  accelerated  jiq;  size  op  qeains 
(ISI  SFiaOT  OF  classifier),  3  MM.  TO  0;  TUROW  OF  PLDNQEB,  0.51  INCH; 
THBOWB  PEE  MINOTE,  135;  AREA  OF  PLUNGER,  18X29  INCHES;  AREA  OF 
BIETB,  18X25  inches;  sieve,  3.18  bquabb  hole. 


KO.  877. — MILL  28,  JIG  NO.  12.  CRANE-ARM  ACCELERATED  JIG;  SIZE  OP  QRAINS 
(4th  SPIGOT  OF  classifier),  3  MM.  TO  0;  THROW  OF  PLUNGER,  0.27  INCH; 
THROWa  PER  MINUTE,  180  ;  AREA  OF  PLUNGER,  18X29  INCHES;  AREA  OF  BIEVB, 

18X26  inches;  bibve,  1.04  mm.  square  hole. 


FIB.  878. — ^MILL  27,  JIG  NO.  5.  CBANK-ARM  ACCELERATED  JIG  ;  SIZE  OP  GRAINS, 
10.3  TO  8.3  MM.;  THROW  OF  PLUNGER,  1.38  INCHES;  THROWS  PER  MINUTE, 
130;  AREA  OF  PLUNGER,  ITfXSij  INCHES;  AREA  OP  SIEVE,  16X23  INCHES; 
SIEVE,  1.57  MM,  SQUARE  HOLE. 

four  perioda :  the  first,  a,  is  pulsion ;  the  second,  h,  is  the  retom  of  the  heavy 
concentrateB  to  the  nieve;  the  third,  c,  is  the  period  of  suction;  and  the  fourth, 
d,  IB  the  period  of  idleness. 

In  regard  to  the  period,  a,  the  diverginp  of  the  lines  shows  that  the  gangue  is 
rUing  more  slowly  than  the  water,  and  the  concentrates  more  slowly  than  the 
gangue.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  mineral  particles  are  settling  in  water 
in  a  msBB.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  particles  are  being  treated  toronghout 
thla  period  according  to  the  law  of  hindered  eetfllng. 
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.   379. — MILL  44,  JIO   NO.   2.       COLLOU   ACCBLEBATED  HAHMER-DRITEyT  SPRINQ- 
EETUHN   JIO;   8IZB  OF  GRAINS    (IST  SPIGOT  OP  CLASSIFIER,   SECOND  SIEVE  OF 

jig)  4.'!'6  MM.  TO  0;  throw  of  plunger,  0.51  inch;  throws  per  minute, 
134;  AREA  of  plunger,  22X17  inches;  abea  op  sieve,  32X32  inches; 
sieve,  1.73  MM.  SQUARE  HOLE. 


PIG.  380, — MILL  42,  JIG  NO.  2.  COLLOM  ACCELERATED  HAMMER-DBIVEN  SPRING- 
RETURN  jig;  sand  (1st  spigot  of  classifies),  HAS  BEEN  THROUGH  A 
SCREEN  WITH  4.76X9.25  MM.  SLOTS;  THROW  OF  PLUNGER,  1  INCH;  THROWa 
PER  MINUTE,  130;  AREA  OF  PLUNGER,  22X17  INCHES;  AREA  OP  SIEVE,  22X34 
INCHES ;  SIEVE,  S-MESH  SQUARE  HOLE. 

In  regard  to  the  period,  6,  the  lines  are  all  nearly  parallel.  In  Bome  of  the 
figures  they  indicate  that  the  water  at  first  moves  downward  slightly  more 
rapidly  than  the  gangue  and  concentrates,  but  that  later,  the  gangue  and  con- 
centrates catch  up  and  move  down  a  little  faster  than  the  water.  Rittioger's 
acceleration  may  he  taking  place,  together  with  suction  during  the  first  portion 
of  this  period  while  in  the  second  portion,  hindered  settling  is  again  at  work. 

The  period,  c,  is  that  in  which  the  main  work  of  suction  takes  place.  It  is 
here  that  the  water  passes  down  through  the  interstices,  not  only  between  the 
grains  of  coarse  concentrates,  but  also  between  the  grains  of  gangue,  so  that  any 
small  particles  of  heavy  mineral  which  were  left  by  pulsion  in  equilibrium  and 
adjacent  to  large  particles  of  gangue,  are  sucked  down  through  the  interstices 
toward  the  hutch,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  as  they  are  of  smaller  or  larger 
diameter  compared  with  the  gangue  particles, 

d,  is  a  period  of  idleness  which  occurs  on  some  jigs  but  not  on  others.  If  very 
short,  it  is  due  to  the  slowing  down  of  the  plunger  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
If  longer,  it  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  water  below  the  surface  of  the 
bed.     In  this  case,  suction  may  still  be  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

In  Table  312,  the  velocity  of  the  water  during  pulsion  and  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  time  of  a  stroke  which  is  spent  in  each  of  the  four  periods,  have 
been  computed  from  the  curves.  The  figures  on  percentages  show  more  or  less 
irregularity,  due  partly  to  irregularities  in  the  curves,  partly  to  the  varying 
amounts  of  hydraulic  water  used,  and  partly  to  difficulties  in  estimating  accu- 
rately the  length  of  each  period,  so  that  no  results  are  to  he  obtained  from  com- 
paring individual  figures.     By  taking  averages  for  each  of  the  two  classes,  how- 
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TABLE   312. — MEASUREMENTS   OF   JIGS   AND    CURVES. 


Abtoevlalloiia.— h.shutch  of;  hy.  cl.-hydraalic  dasslfler;  In.— Inches;  No.-Number;  Ov.s 
SecssSeooods;  8p.s8pigot  of ;  tr.strommeL 

OverslMof; 

6 

Produot  F^od. 

Area  of 

Sieve  in  the 

Clear. 

Sixeof 
SieTeHoles. 

Length  of 
Strokes. 

CD 

Time  of 
One 
Stroke. 

Velocity 
of  Water 
(a) 

Percentage  of  Stroke  for 

2 

Pul-    Be- 
slon.  turn. 

Suc- 

tiOD. 

Idle- 
ness 

Plain  Eccentric  Jigs. 

80 

27 
80 

88 


89 


40 


1  Or.  Na  8  tr.,  6.4  to  8.7mm... . 
4  8p.  No.  1  hy.  cL,  1 .5  mm.  toO. .. 
9 1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl.,  8  mm.  to  0. 
4  From  No.  2  trommel,  7  to  5  mm 
6 1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl.,  8  mm.  to  0. 

1  Ov.  No.  8  tr.,  88  1  to  22JK  mm. . 

2  Ov.  No.  8  tr.,  fU.%  to  9.6  mm. . . 

4  Oy.  No.  5  tr.,  5  to  2.5  mm 

5 1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  d.,  2.5  mm.  to  0 
8  4th  sp.  same,  8.5  mm.  to  0 

1  FromNo.  Itr.,54.0to88.1mm. 

2  From  No.  2  tr.,  88.1  to  15  mm.. . 
8  Ov.  No.  8  tr.,  15  to  8.5  mm.. .. . 

4  Ov.  No.  4  tr.,  8.5  to  4.5  mm 

5  Ist  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl., 4.5mm.  to  0 

6  2d  sp.  same,  4.5  mm.  to  0 

7  Istsp.  No.  2hy.  d.,  4.6  mm.  to  0 

8  2d  sp.  same,  4.5  mm.  to  0 

2  0v.No.  8  tr.,  7  to  4.5  mm 

Sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl.,  8  mm.  to  0.. . . 


Inches. 
17x80 
17x80 
16x24 
16x28 
18x82 

2mx42 
24x86 

1 

1 

1 

1x48 
24x48 
17x80 
15x81 
15x81 
15x31 
15x81 
15x81 
28x85 
23x85 


Mm. 

6.4 

1.58 

0.89 

0.89 

1.07 

7.94 

7.94 

2.59 

2.59 

1.47 

9.58 

8.0 

8.58 

2.67 

2.67 

2.18 

1.68 

1.04 

6.09 

1.80 


In. 

Sec. 

In. 

0.66 

240 

0.250 

8.82 

48.07 

80.68 

80.88 

0.19 

400 

0.150 

2.24 

46.7 

85.5 

11.60 

0.25 

196 

0.808 

88.98 

82.18 

80.43 

1.44 

150 

0.400 

4.88 

44.77 

80.57 

».43 

0.66 

168 

0.870 

4.09 

42.87 

44.0! 

18.6 

2.60 

165 

0.864 

11.99 

60.0 

18.6 

81.4 

1.65 

174 

0.845 

9.11 

46.6 

84.6 

25.5 

1.06 

180 

0.8S3 

6.51 

49.85 

19.6 

26.0 

0.75 

198 

0.811 

1.71 

50.0 

44.6 

5.5 

0.80 

198 

0.811 

6.79 

45.25 

16.66 

28.6 

4.25 

140 

0.429 

18.92 

44.9 

15.4 

88.8 

4.15 

140 

0.429 

10.55 

48.45 

17.05 

88.0 

2.20 

140 

0.429 

9.68 

44.0 

86.0 

25.0 

2.00 

160 

0.875 

7.92 

41.7 

88.65 

80.25 

1.15 

180 

0.888 

4.74 

51.4 

18.15 

88.75 

1.20 

180 

0.383 

3.87 

45.28 

86.13 

20.8 

0.48 

200 

0.800 

2.15 

46.23 

10.7 

84.13 

0.80 

210 

0.286 

1.44 

46.5 

18.65 

80.35 

1.06 

160 

0.375 

6.64 

41.8 

24.23 

25.27 

0.57 

210 

0.286 

4.81 

42.93 

88.0 

9.58 

6.07 
17.2 
18.58 
2.23 
O.U 
0.0 
4.4 
8.15 
0.0 
9.5 
6.4 
1.5 
6.0 
9.5 
8.7 
8.88 
8.97 
4.55 
8.7 
9.58 


Crank-arm  Accelerated  Jigs. 


87 
28 


5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Ov.  No.  5  tr.,  10.3  to  &8  mm 

From  No.  1  tr.,  40  to  8.5  mm.. . . 
From  No.  1  tr.,  85  to  16  mm. . . . 

Ov.No.  8tr.,  16 to  12 mm 

Ov.  No.  4  tr.,  12  to  8  mm 

Ov.  No.  5  tr.,  8  to  5  mm 

Ov.  No.  6  tr.,  5  to  8.5  mm 

Ov.  No.  7  tr.,  8.5  to  2  mm 

Ov.  No.  9  tr.,  8.5  to  2  mm 

l8t  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl.,  2  mm.  to  0. 
2d  spigot  of  same,  2  mm.  to  0.. 
8d  spigot  of  same,  2  mm.  to  0. . 
4th  spigot  of  same,  2  mm.  to  0. 


16x94 
18x84 
18x84 
18x29 
18x29 
18x29 
18x29 
18x29 
18x29 
18x29 
18x89 
18x89 
18x29 


1.87 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
8.18 
8.18 
1.04 
0.80 
1.04 
8.18 
8.18 
1.04 
1.04 


1.88 

180 

0.462 

8.95 

83.8 

87.83 

8.40 

96 

0.624 

9.66 

25.5 

34.5 

8.08 

106 

0.571 

18.25 

26.8 

25.0 

1.58 

121 

0.496 

10.40 

27.0 

81.0 

1.88 

128 

0.488 

8.78 

28.6 

82.8 

1.18 

182 

0.455 

11.76 

28.5 

85.8 

1.07 

188 

0.485 

10.70 

81.4 

28.6 

0.80 

138 

0.451 

7.58 

25.7 

48.5 

0.70 

188 

0.451 

6.94 

25. R 

8:). 9 

0.50 

185 

0.444 

4.45 

81.8 

48.4 

0.85 

141 

0.426 

2.77 

84.6 

48.6 

0.88 

168 

0.368 

4.86 

84.5 

56.8 

0.28 

180 

0.383 

8.88 

24.2 

50.0 

28.58 

6.3 

46.0 

38.8 

25.8 

25.0 

80.0 

18.2 

87.0 

4.5 

2.8 

0.0 

0.0 


6.88 

44.7 

2.6 

8.2 

18.8 

16.8 

10.0 

7.6 

8.2 

15.5? 

13.9 

9.1 

25.8 


CoUom  Accelerated  Jigs. 


42 


44 


Istsp.  No.  1  hy.  cl.,  6.4  mm.  toO 
2d  spigot  of  same,  6.4  mm.  to  0 
3d  8pig>  't  of  same,  6  4  mm.  to  0 
4th  spigot  of  same,  6.4  mm.  to  0 
Battery  residue  of  steam  stamp 

76.2  mm.  to  0 

Istsp.  No.  1  hy.d.,  4.76  mm.  toO 
2d  h.  No.  2  jig,  1.78  mm.  to  0. . . 


82x84 
22x84 
22x84 
22x84 

28x84 
82x34 
28x84 


4  mesh. 

8  mesh. 
10  mesh. 
18  mesh. 

18.7 
8.29 
1.78 


8.89 
8.95 
8.08 
8.86 

5.^ 
4.80 
4.88 

80.48 
81.8 

88.85 
27.97 

84.8 

80.i; 

86.67 

84.0 
81.8 
24.85 
85.8 

11.67 

14.8 

5.0 

48.68 
88.4 
46.8 
44.8 

50.0 
58.0 
68.88 

0.71 
0.50 
0.85 

188 
184 
184 

0.460 
0.448 
0.448 

8.97 
5.8 
0.0 
1.43 

4.18 
8.67 
0.0 


(a)  This  Is  the  velocity  daring  pulsion,  expressed  in  inches  per  second, 

ever,  as  shown  in  Table  313,  the  following  important  differences  between  the 
plain  eccentric  and  the  accelerated  jig,  seem  to  appear: 


TABLE  313. — AVERAGES  FROM  TABLE  312. 


Kind  of  Jig. 

Average  Percentage  of  Stroke  for             1 

Pulsion. 

Return. 

Suction. 

IdiensM. 

Plain  eccentric, 

45.16 
28.68 
29.98 

84.18 
88.48 
19.46 

24.61 
19.80 
4ai4 

6.11 

18.65 

8.49 

Crank-arm  acceksrated 

GoUom  aoceleratcKl 

(1)  In  the  accelerated  jig,  the  sum  of  the  times  spent  in  periods  of  Tetam 
and  suction,  is  10  to  20%  greater  than  in  the  plain  eccentric  jig,  and  therefore, 
the  water  is  passing  down  through  the  sieve  at  a  much  more  gentle  velocity.  The 
accelerated  jig  draws  almost  as  much  water  down  as  the  plain  eccentric  jig,  but 
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it  draws  it  down  at  a  gentle  velocity  which  has  less  tendency  to  ''felt"  the  sand 
together  in  a  hard  cake,  and  has  less  tendency  to  blind  the  sieve.  The  harsher 
suction  of  the  eccentric  jig  may  of  course  be  softened  by  the  free  use  of  hydraulic 
water  where  that  is  abundant.  In  reality  the  hydraulic  water  lessens  suction  a 
little  more  in  the  accelerated  jig  than  in  the  plain  eccentric. 

(2)  The  time  for  pulsion  in  the  accelerated  jigs  is  about  15%  less,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  velocity  of  pulsion  is  decidedly  higher  than  in  the  plain  eccentric. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  this  of  itself;  in  fact  if  extreme  speed  is  given  to  the 
jig,  there  is  a  decided  disadvantage,  as  it  both  shortens  the  time  of  pulsion  and 
racks  the  machinery. 

(3)  The  time  of  idleness  is  about  5%  larger  in  the  crank-arm  accelerated 
jigs  than  in  the  plain  eccentric  jigs. 

(4)  Pulsion  is  not  free  settling.  The  velocities  in  Table  312  demonstrate  tht* 
fact  that  the  law  of  free-settling  particles  has  no  bearing  upon  jigging,  unless 
it  may  apply  in  the  case  of  a  few  stray,  floating  grains  on  the  surface  of  the  finest 
jigs ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  current  was  in  no  case  strong  enough  to  lift  the 
particles  according  to  the  free-settling  law,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particles 
were  not  under  free-settling  conditions,  even  if  the  current  had  been  strong 
enough. 
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water  used  on  the  Conkling  movable  sieve  jig. 

31.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1889),  p.  637.     H.  S.  Munroe.    Result  of  experiments  to  deter- 

mine the  effect  of  interstitial  currents  on  separation  by  jigs  and  discussion  of 
the  closeness  of  sizing  needed. 

32.  Ibid.,  p.  669.    U.  S.  Munroe.    Description  of  Parson's  jigs  used  at  Bonne  Terre  with 

adjustments,  capacity,  water  used,  sizing  tests,  discussion  of  the  quality  of  their 
work  and  comparison  with  Collom  jigs  at  Lake  Superior;  also  sizing  tests  and 
adjustments  of  Harz  jigs. 

33.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVIII.,   (1889),  p.  257.    H.  E.  Armitage.    A  few  notes  on  the  adjust 

ments  of  jigs. 

34.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XIX.,  (1890),  p.  420.    E.  B.  Coxe.    Detailed  description  of  Luhrig  coal 

jig  as  used  at  Drifton,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  sliding  block,  accelerated,  fixed 
sieve  jig,  fed  at  the  longitudinal  partition  and  discharging  coal  mechanically  over 
the  side. 

35.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXII.,  (1893),  p.  326.    Jas.  Douglas.    Statement  that  Hars  jig  is  most 

popular. 

36.  Ibid.,  p.  569.    W.  P.  Blake.    Results  obtained  from  the  application  of  jigs  to  the 

treatment  of  roasted  blende  and  pyrite. 

37.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIV.,   (1894),  p.  80.    F.  M.  F.  Cazin.    Theoretical  discussion  of  jig^ 

ging.  Description  of  Cazm's  circular  jig  which  has  an  annular  sieve  and  a 
central  plunger,  both  divided  into  eight  independent  sections.  The  ore  is  fed  on 
one  section  and  from  thence  the  lighter  part  passes  around  one  way  over  the  tail 
boards  of  three  sections  in  succession  and  is  discharged,  while  the  heavier  part 
passes  around  the  other  way  under  the  tail  boards  of  four  sections  in  succession 
and  is  discharged. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  409.    R.  H.  Richards.    Results  of  experiments  to  determine  the  laws  of 

jigging. 

39.  Ibid.,  p.  486.    P.  G.  Lidner.    Sizes  of  feed  and  adjustments  for  jigs  in  Sweden. 

40.  /6id.,  Vol.  XXVI.,  (1896),  pp.  3,  1034.    R.  H.  Richards.    Indicator  cards  of  various 

jigs  throughout  the  country. 

41.  Ibid.,  p.  278.    E.  G.  Tuttle.    Description  of  an  arrangement  for  tail  discharges  on 

all  the  sieves  of  a  Harz  jig. 

42.  Ibid.,  p.  284.    E.  G.  Tuttle.    Description  of  an  arrangement  for  double  disehaige 

on  the  tail  of  a  jig. 
48.  Ibid.,  p.  623.    C.  W.  Gk)odale.    Discussion  of  the  losses  in  jig  tailings  at  Butte  and 
the  causes  thereof. 

44.  Am.  Mfr.,  Vol.  XLIV.,   (1899),  Jan.  18.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Dieacher 

coal  jig  which  has  its  piston  beneath  the  sieve  and  valves  in  the  hutch  to  prevent 
suction.    Capacity  and  cost  are  given. 

45.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIX.,   (1891),  July  3,  p.  15.    No  author.    Description  of  McLanahan'a 

ore  jig  with  fixed  sieves,  circular  side  pistons,  and  valves  in  tiie  hutches  to  pre* 
vent  suction. 

46.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIV.,  (1894),  p.  915. 
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47.  Ann.  dea  Mines,  Seriee  VI.,  Vol.  XIX.,  (1871),  pp.  317,  334.    A.  Henry.    General 

article  on  practice  in  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  describing  various  forms 
of  jigs  and  discussion  of  their  adjustments,  capacities,  etc. 

48.  Ibid.,  Series  VII.,  Vol.  II.,  (1872),  p.  130.    A.  Pernolet.    Detailed  description  and 

results  obtained  by  the  Rexroth  coal  jig,  which  is  a  side  plunger  jig  with  water 
introduced  below  the  plunger  and  valves  to  prevent  suction;  also  of  the  Siever  coal 
jig  and  of  the  Lamarcne  and  Schwarz  jig  for  fine  coal,  which  uses  a  quartz  bed. 

49.  Ihid.,  p.  271.    A.  Henry.    Description  of  Harz  eccentric  jigs  used  at  Przibram,  with 

adjustments,  water,  capacity  and  power. 

50.  Ibid.,  Vol.  VII.,   (1875),  p.  244.    E.  Sauvage.    Description  of  the  Plumb  circular 

movable  sieve  jig  for  coal. 

51.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XL,  (1877),  p.  271.    M.  Oppermann.    Description  and  capacity  of  the  Harz 

jig  at  Ammeberg,  Sweden.  Principles  of  action  of  the  Utsch  jig  and  comparisons 
with  the  Harz  jig. 

52.  Ibid.,  Series  VIII.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1891),  pp.  37,  41.    M.  Bellom.    A  somewhat  general 

article  which  discusses  the  method  of  running  jigs,  the  number  of  compartments, 
the  forms  of  discharges  and  compares  jigs  and  tables. 

53.  Berg.  u.  HUtt.  Jahrb.,  Vol.  XXVII.,  (1879),  p.  158.    J.  Habermann.    Results  of  com- 

parative tests  made  on  tine  jigs  and  Salzburg  tables  with  respect  to  capacity, 
power,  cost  and  amount  of  extraction. 

54.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,  (1880),  p.  1,    J.  Habermann.    Elaborate  article  describing  vari- 

ous piston  mechanisms. 

55.  Berg.  u.  tiuit.  Zeii.,  Vol.  XXXI.,   (1872),  p.  189.    F.  Gazin.    Description  and  ad- 

justments of  Cazin's  side  piston  jig. 

56.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXII.,  (1873),  p.  127.    C.  Bl&meke.    Description  and  dimensions  of  the 

Braun  sliding  block  piston  jig,  with  semi-cylindrical  hutch;  also  of  a  Harz  eccen- 
tric jig.     Figures  on  water  and  capacity  for  both. 

57.  lUd.,  pp.  325,  383,  443.    A.  Pernolet.    Same  as  Ann.  dea    Mines,*  Series  VII.,  Vol. 

II.,  p.  115. 

58.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  (1874),  p.  169.    0.  B15meke.    Description,  dimensions,  adjust- 

ments and  capacities  of  four  forms  of  fixed  sieve  side  plunger  eccentric  jigs. 

59.  Ibid.,  p.  253.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Utsch  jig  with  capacity  and  discussion 

of  itis  merits  and  advantages  over  air  jigs. 

60.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXV.,  (1876),  p.  249.    M.  E.  Sauvage.    Description  of  the  Plumb  cir- 

cular movable  sieve  jig  for  coal. 

61.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLL,  (1882),  p.  219.    C.  BlSmeke.    Adjustments  of  jigs  at  Lintorf,  sep- 

arating galena,  blende,  pyrite  and  gangue. 

62.  Ibid.,  p.  447.    O.  Bilharz.    Description,  dimensions  and  capacity  of  the  Bilharz  cir- 

cular fixed  sieve  jig  wifh  central  plunger. 

63.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIV.,  (1885),  p.  5.    E.  Koch.    Adjustments  of  jigs  at  Gottesgabe  and 

Hammerw&sche  mills  in  Westphalia. 

64.  Ibid.,  p.  146.    C.  B15meke.    Description,  capacity  and  water  used  by  the  Bilharz 

circular  fixed  sieve  jig  and  by  the  Schranz  movable  sieve  power  jig. 

65.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVII.,  ( 1888),  p.  419.    O.  Hoppe.    Comparison  of  a  jig  bed  to  the  valves 

of  a  lifting  pump. 

66.  Ibid.,  Vol.  L.,  (1891),  pp.  324,  332,    C.  BWmeke.    Similar  to  A.  I.  M.  B.,  Vol.  XVII.. 

p.  637. 

67.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LI.,    (1892),  p.   188.     No  author.     Description  of  the  Bilharz  oblong 

movable  sieve  jig  and  the  Bilharz  circular  movable  sieve  jig. 

68.  iWd.,Vol.LIII.,  (1894),  pp.  141,  167.    C.  B15meke.    Sizes  of  material  fed  to  jigs 

in  Aurora  and  DCrnberg  mills  in  Westphalia. 

69.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIV.,    (1895),  p.   202-    No  author.    Description  of  the  Otto  Abeling 

mechanism. 

70.  Bull.  8oc.  Ind.  Min.,  Series  I.,  Vol.  XV.,  (1870),  p.  437.    G.  Clere.    Theory  of  separa- 

tion  by  jigs  and  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  jigging. 

71.  Ibid.,  p.  649.     F.  Robert.     Article  on  Huet  and  Geyler's  jig. 

72.  Ibid.,  Series  II.,  Vol.  VIII.,  (1879),  pp.  133,  276,  387,  441.    J.  B.  Marsaut.    Discus- 

sion of  theory  of  separation  by  jigs;  description  of  madiines  used  at  various  jig- 
ging plants  and  the  results  obtained. 

73.  Ibid.,  Series  III.,  Vol.  III.,  (1889),  pp.  329,  338.    M.  Evrard.    Detoils  of  construc- 

tion and  action  of  two  coal  jigs,  one  a  fixed  sieve  jig  with  piston  run  by  hand; 
the  other  a  fixed  sieve  power  jig  with  a  pushing  block  feeder  and  an  apparatus 
for  moving  the  top  of  the  bed  forward  mechanically  instead  of  by  a  carryinir 
current  of  water. 

74.  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII.,  (1894),  p.  631.    Ch.  Mouchet    Adjustments  of  Harz  jigs  in  the 

Vaucron  mill. 

75.  Can.  Min.  ««?.,  Vol.  XIV.,  (1895),  t>.  169.    Similar  to  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  VoL  LX.. 

p.  196.  '  ' 
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7tt.  CoK.  Un^.,  V-jl.  X.,  (1890),  p.  266.  Report  of  Committee  of  Jfin.  /iwt.  of  Sootiaod, 
giving  a  description  of  the  8heppard  coal  washer  which  is  a  fixed  sieve,  aide  plunger 
jig  in  which  suction  is  prevented  by  valves  connecting  the  hutch  with  the  oompi^ 
ment  into  which  the  ooal  and  water  fall. 

TS'  Void.,  ^ol.  XVII.,  11896-7),  p.  62.  fl.  K.  Landis,  Description  and  method  of  work« 
uig  of  movable  sieve  mtermitient  power  jigs  used  at  Friedensville,  Pa. 

78.  /6Hi.,  p.  163.    F.  W.  Hardwick.    Prmciples  of  action  and  usual  adjustments  of  coal 

jigs.    Description,  adjustments  and  advantages  of  the  Baum  jig. 

79.  /bid.,  p.  240.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity  of  Stroh's  continuous  movable 

sieve  coal  jig. 

80.  /btd.,  p.  310.    H.  K.  Landis.    Description  of  hand  jigs  and  Harz  jigs  in  Southwest 

Missouri  and  adjustments  of  the  same  for  jigging  blende. 

81.  Ihid.j  pp.  393,  432.     H.  Van  F.  Furman.    A  general  article  on  jigs,  taking  up  the 

various  details  of  construction  and  adjustment,   their  applicability  to  different 
classes  of  work,  with  figures  on  capacity,  power,  etc. 

82.  ColL  Guard.,  Vol.  LXVII.,   (1894),  p.  784.    A.  Habets.    Description  of  the  Baum 

jig  for  coal  which  uses  compressed  air  to  pulsate  the  water,  instead  of  a  piston. 

83.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXVIII.,   (1894),  p.  692.    Same  as  A.  I.  M.  £?.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  80. 

84.  Ibid.,  p.  670.    Same  as  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  486. 

85.  Ibid,  Vol.  LXXI.,  (1896),  p.  176.    Same  as  Rev.  dea  Mines,  Series  III.,  Vol.  XXXL, 

p.  166. 

86.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXXII.,  (1896),  p.  883.  Description  and  method  of  working  the  Baum 
jig  for  coal. 

XIII.,  (1897),  p.  85SO. 
88.  Col.  8ci.  8oc.,  (1887),  Bull.  No.  7.    H.  A.  Vezin.    Discusses  the  use  of  an  interme- 


87.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXXIII.,  (1897),  p.  826.    Abstract  of  Comptea  Rendus,  (1896),  p.  113. 


diary  jig. 

89.  Comptea  Rendua  8oc.  Ind.  Min.,   (1891),  p.  241.    Mr.  Grey.    Description,  capacity 

and  quality  of  work  of  a  side  piston  jig  used  at  Karwin  for  extracting  pyrite  from 
schists  from  coal  washing. 

90.  Ibid.,  (1896),  pp.  113,  137.    P.  E.  Maurice.    Mathematical  discussion  of  the  motion 

of  particles  in  a  liquid  with  special  reference  to  jigs. 

91.  Dingler'a  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  CCXVll.,   (1875),  p.  374.     No  author.     Description  and 

results  given  by  Evrard's  coal  jig. 

92.  EngineeHng,  Vol.  XXIX.,  (1880),  pp.  4,  41,  84,  121,  202,  259.    Same  as  Bull,  8oc 

Ind.  Min.,  Series  II.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  387. 

93.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXII.,   (1881),  p.  329.    No  author.    Description  and  adjustments  of 

fixed  sieve  jigs  used  at  Lintorf. 

94.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIII.,  (1894),  p.  294.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Ferraris  jig  used 

at  Monteponi. 
96.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XIII.,  (1872),  p.  177.    F.  M.  Stapff.    Description,  capacity 

and  power  of  the  Stapff  jig,  which  is  a  pulsion  jig  with  the  piston  below  the 

screen  and  valves  in  the  piston  to  prevent  suction.    Piston  is  worked  by  a  cam 

and  lever  and  weight. 
96.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XV.,  (1873),  p.  33.    No  author.    Description  of  Cazin*s  side  piston  jiff 

with  three  sieves  and  one  plunger  which  is  hinged  beyond  the  tail  end  ana  actuated 

by  eccentric  and  a  connecting  rod  at  the  other  end. 

II:  "«::  "^^i/xVL?" il873).  p.  2M.  \  S^^e  "  ^-  '•  ^-  ^•.  Vol.  II..  p.  31. 

99.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXII.,  (1876),  p.  88.  E.  D.  Meier.  Short  theoretical  discussion  of  ji^ 
ging,  with  a  description  of  the  Osterspey  jig  which  has  a  side  plunger  with  valves 
in  it  to  prevent  suction.  Capacity,  water  used,  adjustments  and  quality  of  its 
work  when  jigging  coal,  are  given. 

100.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIII.,  (1877),  pp.  274,  294,  314,  335.    Same  as  A.  I.  M.  B.,  Vol.  V.,  p. 

593. 

101.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXV.,  (1878),  p.  130.    Same  as  A.  /.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  484. 

102.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXII,  (1881),  p  216.    Abstract  of  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  431. 

103.  Ibid.,  p.  389.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power  of  Rogers  jig  whidi  has 

a  door  formed  plunger  suspended  from  hinges  above  and  with  valves  in  it  to  prevent 
suction. 

104.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXrV.,  (1882),  p.  306.    No  author.    Adjustments  of  jigs  in  the  Heda 

mill  at  GlendalCj  Montana. 

105.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,  (1887),  p.  8.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  advantages 

of  the  heberwaaehe  used  at  Mechernich. 

106.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLV.,  (1888),  p.  416.    Same  as  A.  L  M.  E.,  Vol.  XVI..  p.  609. 

107.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVIL,  (1889),  p.  588.    Same  as  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  669. 

108.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIX.,  (1890),  p.  367.    Abstract  of  A.  I.  M.  E,,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  687. 

109.  Ibid.,  p.  443.    C.  £.  Dewey.    Sizing  tests  of  jig  products. 
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110.  JUi.,  Vol.  LVII.»  (1894),  p.  607.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Otto  Abe^mg  mech- 

anism for  lifting  the  plunger  slowly  by  a  cam  and  letting  it  fall  rapidly  by  gravity. 

111.  /bid.,  Vol.  LVIII.,  (1894),  p.  9.    G.  T.  Ck)oley.    Description  of  the  jigs  used  for  blende 

m  Southwest  Missouri,  with  adjustments,  capacity  and  water  used. 

112.  /btcC.,  p.  29^.    SSame  as  Engineering y  Vol.  LVIli.,  p.  294. 

113.  Ibid.,  p.  392.    J.  E.  Holibaugh.    Dimensions  and  method  of  operatior   "tf  hand  jigs 

in  Missouri. 

114.  lh%d,y  Vol.  LX.,  (1895),  p.  195.    F.  Hille.     Sizes  of  material  to  be  fed  to  jigs  with  five 

compartments  separating  blende,  galena,  pyrite  and  quartz,  and  a  list  of  products  of 
each  compartment. 
114ik  Ihid.,  Vol.  LXVI.,  (1898),  p.  248.    T.  J.  Greenway.    Description  of  May's  fixed  sieve 
jig  and  the  Hancock  movable  sieve  jig  used  at  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 

115.  InaU  Civ,  Eng.,  Vol.  LXX.,  (1882),  p.  157.    J.  B.  Maisaut.    Theory  of  separation  by 

jigs- 

116.  Ibid.,  Vol.  CXIV.,  (1892-3),  p.  132.  M.  B.  Jamieson  and  J.  Howell.    Adjustments  of 

Collom  jigs  at  Broken  Hill,  Australia. 

117.  Ibid,,  Vol.  CXVI.,  (1894),  pp.  27,  43.    R.  £.  Gommans.    General  article  on  jig.?,  enter- 

ing well  into  details. 

118.  Min.  Ind.,  Vol.  V.,  (1896),  pp.  158-9.    R.  Cremer.    Short  description  and  discussion 

of  the  merits  of  Baum  and  Sheppard  jigs  used  for  coal. 

119.  Mines  and  Minerals,  Vol.  XVIII.,   (1897-8),  p.  482.     E.  Hedburg.     Description  and 

results  obtained  with  hand  jigs  and  Cooley  fixed  sieve  jigs  in  Southwest  Missouri. 

120.  Min,  d  8ci,  Press,  Vol.  LXIII.,  (1891),  p.  56.    Abstract  of  A.  /.  M,  E,,  Vol.  XIX.,  p. 

420. 

121.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LXXIV.,  (1897),  p.  408.    Ph.  Reardon.    A  few  notes  on  the  construction  of 

JigB- 

122.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LXXV.,  (1897),  p.  98.    £.  B.  Kirby.    Short  description  of  the  action  of  a 

jig  and  discussion  of  the  different  methods  of  running  to  suit  various  classes  of  feed 
material. 

123.  Oest,  Zeit,,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  (1886),  p.  363.    No  author.     Description,  dimensions,  ca- 

pacity and  water  used  on  the  Bilharz  circular  fixed  sieve  jig. 

124.  /2mm2.,  p.  653.     £.  Ferraris.     Description  and  capacity  of  two  forms  of  Harz  jigs  used 

at  Monteponi.  One  has  a  mechanical  stay  box  for  coarse  concentrates,  while  the 
other  has  a  central  pipe  discharge  for  tailings  and  a  double  tail  discharge  for  coarse 
concentrates. 

125.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  (1890),  p.  214.    O.  Bilharz.    Description,  capacity,  etc.,  of  the 

Bilharz  movable  sieve  jigs,  both  the  oblong  and  circular  forms. 

126.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIV.,  (1896),  p.  144.    Same  as  Rev,  des  Mines,  Series  III.,  Vol.  XXXI., 

(1895),  p.  166. 

127.  Raymond's  Rep.,  (1870),  p.  702.    W.  P.  Blake.    Description  of  Wimmer's,  Rittinger's, 

the  Harz,  and  Huet  and  Geyler's  jigs. 

128.  Ibid,,  (1873),  p.  434.    W.  P.  Ward.    Description  of  the  Stapff  and  Cazin  jigs  as  well 

as  those  described  in  the  previous  reference. 

129.  'Rev,  des  Mines,  Series  III.,  Vol.  XXXI.,  (1895),  p.  166.    No  author.    Description  of 

the  Francou  jig  for  coal,  which  has  a  side  piston  raised  by  steam  and  falling  by  grav- 
ity and  with  valve  under  the  piston  to  avoid  suction.  Advantages  of  free  fall  system 
over  mechanical  svstem. 

130.  Boh.  Mines  Quart,,  Vol.  IX.,   (1887-8),  pp.  140,  278.    Similar  to  A.  /.  M,  E„  Vol. 

XVII.,  p.  637. 

131.  Ibid.,  p.  145.    G.  W.  Maynard  and  W.  B.  Kunhardt.    Results  of  jigging  tests  on  mag- 

netic iron  ore. 
182.  IMd,,  Vol.  Xrv.,  (1892-3),  pp.  337,  340.    Abstract  from  Ann.  des  Mines,  Series  VIII., 
Vol.  XX.,  (1891),  pp.  37,  41. 

133.  Zeii.  Berg.  Butt,  u,  Salinenwesen,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1878),  p.  85.    E.  Kutscher.    Descrip- 

tion of  jigs  used  at  Glausthal  with  the  sizes  of  feed  and  adjustments  corresponding 
thereto. 
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